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EDITOR’S  PREFACE 


The  torch  shall  be  extinguish'd  which  hath  lit 
My  midnight  lamp,  and  what  is  writ,  is  writ — 
Would  it  were  worthier! 

— Byron. 

i 

The  writing  of  this  history  has  been  the 
work  of  over  a year  of  constant  research  and 
i work,  and  the  idea  of  the  editor  has  been  to 
show  by  contrast  the  difference  between  the 
past  and  the  present.  The  latter  all  know,  and 
its  blessings  all  enjoy.  But  the  former,  with 
its  trials,  its  hardships,  and  its  struggles  bravely 
met,  manfully  born,  and  successfully  over- 
come should  make  the  thoughtful  reader  more 
content  with  the  conditions  of  today. 

In  finishing  the  work,  it  is  but  an  act  of 
justice  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  express  his 
thanks  to  Hon.  Carl  C.  Anderson,  the  member 
of  Congress  from  this  district  for  the  valuable 
information  he  secured  from  the  old  records  at 
Washington;  to  Judge  Daniel  Babst  of  Crest- 
line and  Hon.  R.  W.  Johnson  of  Gabon,  for 
much  valuable  information;  to  James  D.  Fer- 
ree  for  his  valuable  collection  of  historical 
data;  to  the  county  officials  of  Crawford  for 
their  uniform  courtesy  and  assistance  in  the 
search  of  all  records;  to  the  officials  of  Dela- 
ware, Huron,  Marion  and  Richland  for  similar 
favors.  In  the  preparation  of  the  work,  first 
credit  is  due  to  the  History  of  Crawford 
County  published  in  1880,  by  Baskin  and 
Beatty,  and  written  by  many  people,  but  the 
histories  of  Bucyrus  by  Thomas  P.  Ilopley 
and  of  Gabon  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Mcllvaine  were  most 
; valuable.  The  old  files  of  the  Crawford 
County  Forum, with  its  pioneer  letters  of  James 
Nail,  James  Dunlap  and  others  and  of  the  Bu- 
cyrus Journal  with  the  letters  of  John  Moder- 
well,  Robert  Cowden  and  others  furnished  the 
! substantial  early  history  of  the  county,  the 
Moderwell  letters  being  the  most  complete  of 
the  early  records  in  existence. 

The  following  are  the  more  important 
works  from  which  the  various  facts  were 
gleaned : 


Histories  of  the  United  States  by  Lossing 
and  Ellis. 

LaSalle’s  Discoveries,  by  Parkman. 

Bouquet’s  Expedition,  by  Parkman. 

Red-Men’s  Roads,  by  Iiurlbert. 

Col.  Smith’s  Captivity,  1755-59. 

Crawford’s  Campaign,  by  Butterfield. 

Narratives  of  Knight  and  Slover  of  the 
Crawford  Expedition,  published  in  1782. 

Ohio  in  1778,  by  James. 

Histories  of  Ohio  by  Atwater,  Taylor,  King, 
all  published  seventy  to  eighty  years  ago,  and 
the  modern  ones  of  Abbott,  and  Van  Tassell’s 
Book  of  Ohio. 

Howe’s  Plistory  of  Ohio. 

The  Marion,  Richland  and  Wyandot  His- 
tories of  thirty  years  ago,  all  of  which  are  ex- 
cellent works,  similar  to  the  Crawford  County 
History  of  the  same  date;  the  modern  history 
of  Marion  county  by  Jacoby  and  of  Richland 
county  by  Baughman. 

The  history  of  Wayne  county  by  Douglass, 
Knapp’s  Plistory  of  the  Maumee  Valley,  and 
Brice’s  History  of  Ft.  Wayne,  written  thirty 
years  ago. 

Files  of  the  Columbus  Gazette  from  1820 
to  1825,  copies  of  the  publications  of  the  Ohio 
Archaeological  Society  and  of  the  Ohio  Mag- 
azine. 

Reid’s  Ohio  in  the  War,  Siebert’s  Under- 
ground Roads,  the  Lives  of  James  Kilbourne 
of  Worthington  and  Judge  J.  T.  Anderson  of 
Marion. 

W.  A.  Taylor’s  Annals  of  Progress;  the 
early  Gazetteers  of  Ohio. 

While  mistakes  may  have  been  made  in  this 
History  of  Crawford  County,  let  each  one  be 
overbalanced  more  than  a hundred  times  by 
the  facts  which  are  correct. 

John  E.  Hopley. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1,  1912. 
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PUBLISHERS’  PREFACE 


The  aim  of  the  publishers  of  this  volume 
and  of  the  author  of  the  history  has  been  to 
secure  for  the  historical  portion  thereof  full 
and  accurate  data  respecting  the  history  of  the 
county  from  the  time  of  its  early  settlement 
and  to  condense  it  into  a clear  and  interesting 
narrative.  All  topics  and  occurrences  have 
been  included  that  werg  essential  to  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  reviews  of  resolute  and  strenuous  lives 
that  make  up  the  biographical  part  of  the 
volume  are  admirably  calculated  to  foster  local 
ties,  to  inculcate  patriotism  and  to  emphasize 
the  rewards  of  industry  dominated  by  intelli- 
gent purpose.  They  constitute  a most  appro- 
priate medium  for  perpetuating  personal  an- 
nals and  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
descendants  of  those  commemorated.  These 
sketches  are  replete  with  stirring  incidents  and 
intense  experiences  and  are  flavored  with  a 
strong  human  interest  that  will  naturally  prove 
to  a large  portion  of  the  readers  of  the  book 
one  of  its  most  attractive  features.  In  the 
aggregate  of  personal  memoirs  thus  collated 
will  be  found  a vivid  epitome  of  the  growth  of 
Crawford  County,  which  will  fitly  supplement 
the  historical  statement,  for  its  development 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  men  and  women 


to  whom  it  is  attributable.  Sketches  unrevised 
by  subscribers  are  marked  by  a small  asterisk, 
(*)  placed  after  the  name  of  the  subscriber. 

The  publishers  have  avoided  slighting  any 
part  of  the  work,  and  to  the  best  of  their  abil- 
ity have  supplemented  the  editor’s  labors  by 
exercising  care  over  the  minutest  details  of 
publication,  in  order  to  give  the  volume  the 
three-fold  value  of  a readable  narrative,  a use- 
ful work  of  reference  and  a tasteful  ornament 
to  the  library. 

Special  prominence  has  been  given  to  the 
portraits  of  many  representative  citizens, 
which  appear  throughout  the  volume,  and  we 
believe  that  they  will  prove  not  its  least  inter- 
esting feature.  We  have  sought  in  this  de- 
partment to  illustrate  the  different  spheres  of 
industrial  and  professional  achievement  as 
conspicuously  as  possible. 

To  all  who  have  kindly  interested  them- 
selves in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  and 
who  have  voluntarily  contributed  most  use- 
ful information  and  data,  or  rendered  any 
other  assistance,  we  hereby  tender  our  grate- 
ful acknowledgements. 

The  Publishers. 
Chicago,  111.,  October,  1912. 
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CHAPTER  I 

GEOLOGICAL  HISTORY 

Formation  of  the  Earth,  Including  Crawford  County,  Together  with  the  Discovery  of  the 
Oldest  Known  Inhabitant — Age  of  the  Earth  According  to  Sir  William  Thompson’s  Cal- 
culations— Prof.  Tait’s  Views — Thickness  of-  the  Earth’s  Crust — Different  Theories — 
Age  of  Crawford  Geologically  Considered — The  Order  of  Creation — Geological  Strata 
and  Sub-Strata — The  Glacial  Period  and  Theories  Concerning  It — Ancient  Animal  Life 
—Plant  Life— Pre-Glacial  Man — Mastodonic  Remains  Found  at  Bucyrus — Our  Early 
“Settlers” — The  Mound  Builders  and  Indians. 


“In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth.  And  the  earth  was  without  form  and 
void. — Genesis,  I — 1-2. 

In  studying  the  geological  history  of  Ohio, 
it  is  a pleasure  to  know  that  Crawford  county 
is  very  old.  Although  the  county  was  settled 
less  than  a hundred  years  ago,  it  ranks  equally 
in  age  with  the  older  portions  of  the  earth. 
It  is  difficult  to  decide  as  to  what  that  age 
is,  as  eminent  geologists  differ  by  many  mil- 
lions of  years.  Dr.  Croll  places  the  age  “at 
not  less,  but  possibly  much  more,  than  sixty 
million  years.”  The  stratified  rocks  of  the 
earth’s  crust  give  abundant  proof  that  the 
whole  fauna  and  flora  of  the  earth’s  sur- 
face have  passed  through  numerous  cycles  of 
revolution — species,  genera,  families,  appear- 
ing and  disappearing  many  times  in  succession. 
On  any  supposition  it  must  be  admitted  that 
these  vicissitudes  in  the  organic  world  can 
only  have  been  effected  with  the  lapse  of  vast 
periods  of  time.  The  argument  from  geolog- 
ical evidence  is  strongly  in  favor  of  an  interval 
of  probably  not  much  less  than  one  hundred 
million  years  since  the  earliest  form  of  life 
appeared  upon  the  earth,  and  the  oldest  strati- 
fied rocks  began  to  be  laid  down. 

Sir  William  Thompson  figures  the  age  of 


the  earth  on  three  different  lines.  First  the 
internal  heat  and  rate  of  cooling  of  the  earth: 
He  holds  that  estimating  from  the  known  rate 
of  increase  of  temperature  downward  and 
beneath  the  earth’s  surface,  and  the  rate  of 
loss  of  heat  from  the  earth  we  have  a limit 
to  the  antiquity  of  the  planet.  He  shows 
from  the  data  available,  that  the  superficial 
consolidation  of  the  globe  could  not  have  oc- 
curred less  than  twenty  million  years  ago,  or 
the  underground  heat  would  have  been  greater 
than  it  is.  Neither  could  it  have  occurred 
more  than  four  hundred  million  years  ago 
or  the  underground  temperature  would  have 
shown  no  sensible  increase  downward.  The 
distinguished  scientist  admits  that  a difference 
of  380,000,000  years  as  to  the  age  is  consider- 
able latitude,  but  says  that  a wide  limit  is 
necessary.  He  inclines  to  the  theory  that  the 
lower,  rather  than  the  higher,  figure  is  nearer 
correct  and  places  his  estimate  as  to  the  age 
of  the  earth,  judging  from  heat,  at  one  hun- 
dred million  years.  Second,  the  tidal  retarda- 
tion of  the  earth’s  rotation:  He  argues  that 

owing  to  the  friction  of  the  tidal  wave,  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  is  retarded,  and  is  there- 
fore much  slower  now  than  it  must  have  been 
at  one  time.  He  contends  that  had  the  globe 
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become  solid  some  ten  thousand  million  years 
ago,  or  indeed  any  antiquity  beyond  a hun- 
dred million  years,  the  centrifugal  force  due 
to  the  more  rapid  motion  must  have  given  the 
planet  a much  greater  polar  flattening  than  it 
actually  possesses.  Third,  the  origin  and  age 
of  the  sun’s  heat:  He  proceeds  upon  calcula- 

tions as  to  the  amount  of  heat  which  would 
be  available  by  the  falling  together  of  masses 
from  space,  which  gave  rise  by  their  impact 
to  our  sun. 

The  vagueness  of  the  data  on  which  this 
argument  rests  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  in  discussing  this  Prof.  Tait  places  the 
limit  of  time  during  which  the  sun  has  been 
illuminating  the  earth,  as,  “on  the  very  high- 
est computation,  not  more  than  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  million  of  years,”  while,  later  on 
in  the  same  volume,  he  admits  that  “by  cal- 
culations in  which  there  is  no  possibility  of 
large  error,  this  hypothesis  (the  origin  of  the 
sun’s  heat  by  the  falling  together  of  masses 
of  matter)  is  thoroughly  competent  to  explain 
one  hundred  million  years  of  solar  radiation 
at  the  present  rate,  perhaps  more.”  It  is  safe 
to  say,  therefore,  the  age  of  the  earth,  of 
which  Crawford  county  is  an  important  part, 
can  be  placed  at  a hundred  million  years.  To 
those  inclined  to  criticise  wise  scientists  as  to 
their  wide  divergence  as  to  the  age  of  the 
earth,  their  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
an  equally  wide  divergence  frequently  exists 
in  the  result  of  an  election,  based  on  the  fact 
as  to  whether  the  figures  are  given  out  before 
or  after  the  votes  are  cast  and  counted. 

Another  important  point  on  which  scien- 
tists differ  is  the  thickness  of  the  earth’s  crust. 
Naturally  all  are  interested  in  the  solidity  and 
substantiality  of  this  county.  Early  writers 
were  of  the  opinion  the  center  of  the  earth 
was  a seething  mass  of  fire,  demonstrated  by 
the  volcanoes  belching  forth  their  molten 
lava;  and  the  thickness  of  the  crust  was  ten 
to  twenty  miles,  shown  by  the  fact  of  earth- 
quakes bursting  this  crust  where  it  was  thin- 
nest. Three  theories  also  are  advanced  as  to 
the  interior  of  the  earth.  First,  that  the 
planet  consists  of  a solid  crust  and  a molten 
interior.  They  hold  that  the  ascertained  rise 
of  temperature  as  you  go  into  the  earth  from 
the  surface  (about  one  degree  for  every  sixty 
feet)  is  such  that  at  a very  moderate  depth 


the  ordinary  melting  point  of  the  most  re- 
fractory substances  would  be  reached.  At 
twenty  miles  the  temperature,  if  it  increases 
progressively,  as  it  does  in  the  depths  acces- 
sible to  observation,  must  be  about  1,760  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  and  at  fifty  miles,  about 
4,600  degrees,  about  1,500  degrees  hotter  than 
the  fusing  point  of  platinum.  This  school 
holds  that  all  over  the  world  volcanoes  exist 
from  which  steam,  fire,  and  molten  lava  burst 
forth.  Many  as  these  active  volcanoes  are 
today,  they  form  but  a small  proportion  of 
the  volcanoes  which  have  been  in  existence 
since  early  geological  times.  It  is  held,  there- 
fore, that  these  numerous  funnels  of  com- 
munication with  the  interior  could  not  have 
existed  and  poured  forth  such  a vast  amount 
of  molten  rock,  unless  they  had  some  inex- 
haustible base  of  supplies.  Also,  the  product 
of  these  eruptions  from  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
America  and  the  islands,  from  widely  sepa- 
rate regions,  when  compared  and  analyzed, 
are  found  to  exhibit  a remarkable  uniform- 
ity of  character,  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  from  the  fact  that  they  come  from  one 
common  source.  The  abundant  earthquake 
shocks,  which  affect  large  areas  of  the  globe, 
are  maintained  to  be  inexplicable  except  on 
the  supposition  of  a thin  and  somewhat  flex- 
ible crust. 

The  second  school  holds  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  local  hollow  spaces  the  earth  is 
solid  and  rigid  to  the  center.  In  1839  Prof. 
Hopkins,  of  Cambridge  University,  advanced 
the  theory  of  a much  thicker  crust,  and  per- 
haps a solid  interior.  Fie  held  that  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  and  its  revolu- 
tion around  the  sun,  could  not  possibly  be  as 
they  are  if  the  planet  consisted  of  a central 
ocean  of  molten  rock  surrounded  with  a crust 
of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  thickness;  that 
the  least  possible  thickness  of  crust,  consistent 
with  the  existing  movements  of  the  earth, 
was  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand 
miles,  and  that  the  whole  might  even  be  solid 
to  the  center,  with  the  exception  of  compara- 
tively small  spaces  filled  with  molten  rock. 
Fir  William  Thompson  took  the  same  view, 
saying  that  the  assumption  of  a very  thin 
crust  requires  that  the  crust  shall  have  such 
a perfect  rigidity  as  is  possessed  by  no  known 
substance.  The  tide-producing  force  of  the 
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moon  and  sun  exerts  such  a strain  upon  the 
substance  of  the  globe  that  it  seems  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  the  planet 
could  maintain  its  shape  as  it  does,  unless  the 
supposed  crust  were  at  least  2,000  to  2,500 
miles  in  thickness. 

The  third  school  holds  that  while  the  great 
mass  of  the  earth  is  solid,  there  exists  be- 
tween the  crust  and  a solid  interior  a mass 
of  molten  rock.  This  suggestion  was  ad- 
vanced by  Rev.  O.  Fisher  as  a harmonious 
solution  between  the  two  schools,  but,  geolog- 
ically considered,  there  was  no  foundation  for 
any  such  solution  of  the  problem. 

It  has  now  been  shown  as  reliably  as  pos- 
sible that  the  structural  area  of  Crawford 
county  is  practically  a hundred  million  years 
old,  and  whether  the  crust  of  the  earth  at 
this  point  is  2,500  miles  thick,  or  less,  it  has 
certainly  sufficient  thickness  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  any  increase  of  population  which 
the  most  optimistic  fignrer  might  desire. 

Next  comes  the  formation,  the  building  up, 
of  the  earth.  There  are  two  accounts  of  the 
formation  of  the  earth,  and  both  fairly  agree. 
The  shorter  is  given  first: 

“In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth,  and  the  earth  was  without  form 
and  void ; and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of 
the  deep.  And  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters.  And  God  said,  “Let 
there  be  light,”  and  there  was  light.  And  God 
saw  the  light  that  it  was  good;  and  God  di- 
vided the  light  from  the  darkness.  And  God 
called  the  light  Day  and  the  darkness  he  called 
Night.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  first  day.” 

Second  Day — God  created  the  firmament, 
and  divided  the  waters  which  were  under  the 
firmament  from  the  waters  which  were  above 
the  firmament. 

Third  Day — God  gathered  the  waters  under 
the  heaven  unto  one  place  and  created  the 
dry  land,  and  caused  the  land  to  bring  forth 
grass  and  herbs  and  trees. 

Fourth  Day— God  created  the  sun  and  the 
moon  and  the  stars,  and  arranged  the  days  and 
the  seasons  and  the  years. 

Fifth  Day — God  created  from  the  waters 
the  creatures  that  inhabit  the  waters  and  that 
ily  above  the  earth.  . 

Sixth  Day — God  created  the  animals  that 


occupy  the  land,  and  then  he  made  man  after 
his  own  image  and  gave  him  dominion  over 
every  living  creature,  the  fishes  of  the  sea  and 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  animals  of  the 
earth.  And  Ide  said,  “I  have  given  you  every 
herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of 
all  the  earth,  and  every  tree  in  which  is  the 
fruit  of  a tree  yielding  seed;  to  you  it  shall 
be  for  meat.  And  to  every  beast  of  the  earth, 
and  to  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every- 
thing that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  wherein 
there  is  life.  1 have  given  every  green  herb 
for  meat.” 

The  other  account  is  the  geological,  show- 
ing the  earth  is  built  up  of  several  distinct 
strata,  deposited  in  the  different  ages,  and  by 
the-  fossil  remains  found  in  the  different 
strata  scientists  are  able  to  trace  the  eras  in 
which  the  earth  became  habitable  to  different 
animals.  The  Ohio  Geologist,  Prof.  Edward 
Orton,  commences  the  strata  underlying  Ohio 
with  the  Silurian.  The  fossil  remains  show 
there  were  two  such  distinct  deposits  of  this 
era  that  geologists  call  it  the  Lower  and 
Upper  Silurian,  the  Lower  Silurian  being  the 
first  deposit.  On  top  of  the  Upper  Silurian 
came  the  Devonian,  and  on  this  the  Carbon- 
iferous. Above  came  the  Glacial  deposit,  a 
rearrangement  of  the  exterior  of  the  earth, 
the  other  strata  having  been  built  up  from 
the  interior. 

Scientists  and  archaeologists  differ  as  to 
what  caused  the  great  glacial  period  which 
swept  down  from  the  frozen  north  some 
eternities  ago.  There  are  several  schools.  One 
accounts  for  it  by  the  precision  of  the  equi- 
noxes, holding  it  was  due  to  the  laws  of 
gravitation  and  celestial  mechanics,  and  that 
the  earth’s  ecliptic  or  ecliptical  revolutions 
around  the  sun  have  been  constantly  chang- 
ing, so  that  what  was  once  the  equatorial  cli- 
mate was  in  the  Arctic  region  and  vice  versa, 
thus  accounting  for  the  fact  of  remains  of 
tropical  animals  and  plants  being  found  in 
the  Arctic  regions. 

The  Annular  School  holds  that  when  the 
earth  was  forming  it  was  surrounded  by  a 
series  of  annular  belts,  the  results  of  igneous 
fires  raging  during  the  ages  of  the  earth’s 
formation,  solidifying,  as  the  centuries  passed, 
into  the  rock  which  eventually  formed  the 
solid  surface  of  the  globe.  From  the  intense 
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interior  fires  gases  forced  their  way,  and  fol- 
lowed the  earth’s  movements,  and  although 
thousands  of  miles  away,  still  within  the 
earth’s  attraction.  This  vapor  separated  into 
strata,  the  heaviest  nearest  the  earth,  but  they 
all  revolved  around  the  earth  similar  to  the 
present  rings  of  Saturn.  The  question  was 
whether  these  great  belts  would  break  away 
into  space,  or  whether  the  attraction  of  gravi- 
tation would  attach  them  to  the  earth.  Af- 
ter any  number  of  millions  of  years  the  at- 
traction of  gravitation  slowly  but  surely  con- 
quered, and  the  gases,  solidified  by  ages,  be- 
came a part  of  the  earth,  changing  its  form, 
and  each  succeeding  attachment  marking  a 
geological  epoch,  accounting  for  the  changes 
in  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  new  types  in  both  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms.  In  the  great  fight  which 
raged  between  the  elements  endeavoring  to 
escape,  and  the  earth  endeavoring  to  hold 
them,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  as  the  earth 
obtained  the  mastery,  and  finally,  by  the  at- 
traction of  gravitation,  brought  them  nearer 
and  nearer,  increasing  in  speed  as  the  earth’s 
power  of  attraction  became  stronger,  they 
would  be  attached  with  great  force,  produc- 
ing powerful  shocks  and  violent  convulsions 
of  the  entire  earth.  For  some  reason  the  at- 
traction was  strongest  at  the  poles,  lessening  in 
force  as  it  reached  the  equator,  and  it  was  one 
of  these  violent  convulsions,  which  caused  the 
glacial  epoch,  driving,  pouring,  hurling,  all  the 
frozen  north  down  toward  the  equator.  Geol- 
ogy shows,  so  far  as  Ohio  is  concerned,  this 
great  belt  of  ice  and  snow,  rocks  and  boulders, 
earth  and  debris  was  forced  southward  until 
it  covered  all  the  great  lakes,  and  practically 
all  north  of  the  Ohio  river.  The  geological 
formation  shows  it  covered  Ohio  from  a point 
north  of  where  the  Ohio  river  enters  Penn- 
sylvania, extending  thence  southwesterly  to 
the  Ohio  river  a few  miles  above  Cincinnati, 
Crawford  county  being  covered  by  this  glacial 
deposit. 

Under  whatever  circumstances  the  earth  was 
formed  the  first  deposit  on  the  surface  was 
the  Silurian,  and  some  ages  later  another  de- 
posit or  solidification,  called  the  Upper  Silu- 
rian, to  distinguish  it  from  the  first  or  Lower 
Silurian.  In  the  Silurian  deposits  are  found 
cellular  marine  plants  and  the  lower  order  of 


fish,  while  in  the  Devonian  there  are  a few 
specimens  of  cryptogramic  ferns  of  vascular 
plants  and  trilobites  with  abundant  fish. 
Humboldt  states  in  bis  Cosmos  that : “The 

oldest  transition  strata  contain  merely  cellu- 
lar marine  plants,  and  it  is  only  in  the  De- 
vonian system  that  a few  cryptogramic  forms 
of  vascular  plants  have  been  observed.  Noth- 
ing appears  to  corroborate  the  theoretical 
views  that  have  started  regarding  the  sim- 
plicity of  primitive  forms  of  organized  life, 
or  that  vegetable  preceded  animal  life,  and 
that  the  former  was  necessarily  dependent 
upon  the  latter.” 

The  carboniferous  deposits  were  next,  and 
in  the  lower  strata  saurians  are  found,  to- 
gether with  fish  in  abundance  and  occasional 
specimens  of  land  plants.  The  upper  carbon- 
iferous strata  contain  plants  in  abundance, 
some  sixty  feet  high,  and  these,  in  the  coal 
deposits,  show  that  the  earth  was  thick  and 
dense  with  plants  and  trees.  Here  the  sau- 
rians show  diminution  in  size,  and  monster 
land  animals  make . their  appearance,  these 
animals  showing  through  the  different  strata 
of  the  carboniferous  deposits  that  while  all 
lower  strata  were  water  animals,  as  the  world 
was  building  these  water  animals  became  half 
land  and  half  water,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
upper  carboniferous  strata  that  the  land  mon- 
sters of  the  past  were  found;  and  after  ani- 
mals came  the  birds.  In  all  these  strata,  com- 
mencing with  fish,  followed  by  reptiles,  ani- 
mals and  birds,  no  trace  of  man  is  found. 

In  the  Lower  Silurian,  Ohio  is  underlaid 
with  the  Trenton,  Utica,  and  Hudson  river 
limestones  in  ascending  order.  In  the  Upper 
Silurian  come  the  Medina,  Clinton,  Niagara 
and  Heidelberg  layers.  It  is  in  these  Silurian 
strata  oil  and  gas  are  discovered,  geologists 
advancing  the  theory  that  oil  is  formed  from 
chemical  action  on  the  fish  that  abounded  in 
that  age.  In  the  Devonian  are  the  Devonian 
limestones  and  the  Hamilton  and  Ohio  shales. 
Then  come  the  carboniferous,  the  lowest  bed 
being  called  the  Waverly,  and  this  divided 
into  the  Bedford  Shale,  Hamilton  Shale  and 
Ohio  Shale,  the  latter  again  divided  into  the 
Huron,  F.rie  and  Cleveland  Shale.  On  top 
of  these  is  sub-carboniferous  limestone,  cov- 
ered with  a layer  of  conglomerate  series. 
From  this  to  the  glacial  drift  are  the  coal 
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series  the  strata  in  which  coal  is  found.  The 
strata  underlying  Ohio  is  taken  from  the  cele- 
brated Ohio  geologist,  Prof.  Edward  Orton. 
The  carboniferous  strata  was  formed  millions 
of  years  ago  (more  or  less)  by  the  deposits 
of  vast  forests,  which  some  chemical  action 
turned  into  coal.  It  is  probable  that  during 
the  carboniferous  period  the  atmosphere  must 
have  been  warmer  and  with  more  aqueous 
vapor  and  carbonic  acid  in  its  composition 
than  at  the  present  day  to  admit  of  so  lux- 
uriant a flora  as  that  from  which  the  coal 
seams  were  formed.  The  vast  beds  of  coal 
found  all  over  the  world,  in  geological  for- 
mations of  many  different  ages,  represent  so 
much  carbonic  acid  once  present  in  the  air. 

In  different  sections  of  the  state  the  various 
strata  occur  at  varying  depths,  due  to  the 
different  upheavals  of  the  earth  in  the  ages 
long  past;  the  strata  also  vary  in  thickness  in 
different  localities. 

The  sub-strata  of  Crawford  county,  or  any 
other  section  of  the  earth,  shows  that  this 
globe  was  millions  of  years  in  forming.  It 
was  originally  decidedly  liquid  in  character, 
the  fires  of  the  interior  contending  with  the 
waters  of  the  surface  for  the  mastery,  the 
interior  throwing  out  vast  masses  to  be  at- 
tacked and  disintegrated  by  the  waters  which 
covered  the  earth.  Through  long  ages  the 
battle  between  the  two  elements — fire  and 
water — continued,  and  the  interior  won,  and 
a foundation  for  the  earth  was  laid ; true  it 
was  soft,  spongy  and  marshy,  but  still  a 
foundation.  The  geological  strata  show,  at 
this  time,  no  specimens  except  those  of  the 
lowest  order  of  water  animals,  practically  only 
threads  with  life.  In  what  is  known  as  the 
Silurian  deposits,  as  the  ages  advanced  these 
water  animals  became  firmer,  and  instead  of 
being  merely  threads  of  life,  they  had  some 
body  and  the  trilobite  appears.  Of  the  de- 
posits of  these  earlier  forms  of  marine  ani- 
mal life,  Dr.  Buckland  draws  the  conclusion 
that  “tlie  eyes  of  the  trilobites  carries  to  liv- 
ing man  the  certain  knowledge,  that  millions 
of  years  before  his  race  existed,  the  air  lie 
breathes,  and  the  light  by  which  he  sees,  were 
the  same  as  at  this  hour  and  that  the  sea  must 
have  been,  in  general,  as  pure  as  it  is  now.” 

Each  additional  layer  of  the  Silurian 
showed  more  solidity  in  the  construction  of 


the  water  animals,  until  finally  the  monsters 
of  the  deep  held  full  sway  of  the  globe.  Some 
of  these  sea  animals  showed  there  was  land, 
their  construction  being  decidedly  reptilian, 
but  the  land  was  low,  marshy  and  boggy,  as 
the  remnant  of  no  strictly  land  animal  was 
found.  The  world  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  water  animals,  reptiles,  and  the  indica- 
tions are  it  was  in  their  possession  many 
thousand  times-  longer  than  it  has  been  in 
the  possession  of  man.  Dr.  Buckland,  the 
English  naturalist,  says:  “When  we  see  that 

so  large  and  so  important  a range  has  been  as- 
signed to  reptiles  among  the  former  population 
of  our  planet,  we  cannot  but  regard  with  feel- 
ings of  new  and  unusual  interest,  the  compara- 
tively diminutive  existing  orders  of  that  most 
ancient  family  of  quadrupeds  with  the  very 
name  of  which  we  usually  associate  a senti- 
ment of  disgust.  We  shall  view  them  with 
less  contempt,  when  we  learn,  from  the  rec- 
ords of  geological  history,  that  there  was  a 
time  when  reptiles  not  only  constituted  the 
chief  tenants  and  most  powerful  possessors 
of  the  earth,  but  extended  their  dominion  also 
over  the  waters  of  the  sea;  and  that  the  an- 
nals of  their  history  may  be  traced  back 
through  thousands  of  years,  antecedent  to 
that  latest  point  of  progressive  stages  of  ani- 
mal creation,  when  the  first  parents  of  the 
human  race  were  called  into  existence.” 

It  was  from  the  remains  of  these  innumer- 
able fishes  and  reptiles  that  through  some 
chemical  action  the  oil  fields  came  and  through 
them  the  gas  fields. 

Later  deposits  of  the  earth  showed  stronger 
and  higher  land  plants;  and  commencing  with 
the  lowest  order  of  land  animals,  these  ani- 
mals showed  increasing  solidity  of  structure, 
evidencing  the  fact  that  the  earth  was  be- 
coming habitable.  All  this  took  ages,  the  in- 
terior constantly  throwing  out  great  masses 
until  it  finally  established  a foundation,  which 
the  almost  universal  sea  failed  to  sweep  away; 
on  this  it  budded.  The  geological  structure 
further  shows  the  air  was  not  yet  habitable, 
the  atmosphere  too  light,  as  no  remnants  of 
bird  life  are  discovered,  everything  lived 
either  in  the  water  or  on  the  earth.  And  it 
is  only  on  the  last  deposits  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous strata  that  birds  appear.  Traces  of 
fish,  reptiles,  plants,  animals  and  birds  are 
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shown  in  the  geological  deposits  in  the  order 
named,  but  no  trace  of  man. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  human  form  is 
in  the  topmost  drift  of  all,  just  before  the 
glacial  period  when  lossils  ol  the  quadru- 
mamia  (four  handed  or  monkey  tribe)  were 
found ; one,  three  feet  high,  contained  four 
incisor  teeth,  two  canine,  four  false  grinders, 
and  six  true  grinders  in  a continuous  series. 
So  we  have  the  progression.  “The  earliest 
animals  and  plants  are  of  the  simplest  kind. 
Gradually  as  we  advance  through  the  higher 
strata,  or,  in  other  words,  as  we  proceed 
through  the  record  of  progressive  creation, 
we  find  animals,  and  plants  of  higher  and 
higher  structure  till  at  last  we  come  to  the 
superficial  strata,  where  there  are  remains  of 
kinds,  approximating  to  the  highest  of  all 
animated  tribes,  namely,  man  himself.  But 
before  the  above  discoveries  there  remained 
one  unmistakable  gap  in  the  series.  The 
quadrumanna,  or  monkey,  who  forms  an  or- 
der above  common  mammalia,  but  below  the 
himana,  or  human  tribes,  were  wanting. 
Now,  this  deficiency  is  supplied;  and  it  is 
shown  that  every  one  of  the  present  forms  of 
animated  existence,  excepting  the  human,  ex- 
isted at  the  time  wdien  the  superficial  strata 
was  formed.  The  only  zoological  event  of 
an  important  nature  subsequent  to  that  period 
is  the  creation  of  man;  for  we  may  consider 
of  a lesser  importance  the  extinction  of  many 
of  the  specific  varieties  which  flourished  in 
the  geological  ages,  and  the  creation  of  new.”* 

The  earth  was  now'  created,  inhabited  by 
everything  except  man,  and  then  came  the 
glaciers  from  the  north,  rearranging  and 
shifting  the  entire  universe. 

Idle  Glacial  drift,  the  geologists  divide  into 
six  parts,  the  lowest  being  the  Glacial  drift, 
above  this  the  Erie  clays,  the  Forest  bed,  the 
Iceberg,  drift  and  the  Terraces  or  Beeches 
which  mark  intervals  of  stability  in  the  grad- 
ual recession  of  the  water  surface  to  its  pres- 
ent level,  f 

The  geologists  say  the  Glacial  period  was 
one  of  continual  elevation,  during  which  the 
topography  of  the  country  was  much  the  same 
as  now,  the  draining  streams  following  the 
lines  they  now  do,  but  cutting  down  their  beds 

* 1 1 mnholdt. 
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until  they  flowed  sometimes  two  hundred  feet 
lower  than  they  do  at  present.  In  the  latter 
part  of  this  period  of  elevation,  glaciers,  de- 
scending from  the  Canadian  islands,  exca- 
vated and  occupied  the  valleys  of  the  great 
lakes,  and  covered  the  lowdands  down  nearly 
to  the  Ohio  river.  Next,  by  a depression  of 
land  and  elevation  of  temperature,  the  glaciers 
retreated  nortlnvard,  leaving  in  the  interior 
of  the  continent,  a great  basin  of  fresh  water, 
in  which  the  Erie  clays  were  deposited.  This 
water  was  drained  away  until  a broad  land 
surface  was  exposed  within  the  drift  area. 
Upon  this  surface  grew  forests,  largely  of 
red  and  white  cedar,  inhabited  by  the  ele- 
phant, mastodon,  giant  beaver,  and  other 
large,  now  extinct,  animals.  Again  comes  the 
submergence  of  this  land  and  the  spreading 
over  it,  by  iceberg  agency,  of  gravel,  sand 
and  boulders;  the  gradual  draining  off  of  the 
waters,  leaving  the  land  as  we  now'  find  it, 
smoothly  covered  with  all  the  layers  of  the 
drift,  and  well  prepared  for  human  habita- 
tion. 

How  many  years  all  this  took  is  purely  con- 
jectural. 

In  not  one  of  any  strata  prior  to  the  glacial 
deposits  have  the  fossil  remains  of  man  been 
found.  Fishes,  reptiles,  animals  and  plants, 
are  shown  to  have  existed,  prior  to  the  glacial 
period.  Prof.  Frederick  Wright  mentions  a 
stone  instrument  found  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Metz 
near  Cincinnati  which  scientists  are  confident 
was  made  by  man.  And  Prof.  Wright  ob- 
serves from  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  discovery  that  it  shows  ‘‘that  in  Ohio, 
man  was  an  inhabitant  before  the  close  of  the 
glacial  period.  We  can  henceforth  speak  with 
confidence  of  pre-glacial  man  in  Ohio.  It  is 
facts  like  these  which  give  archaeological  sig- 
nificance to  the  present  fruitful  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  date  of  the  glacial  epoch  in  North 
America.!  When  the  age  of  the  Mound 
Builders  of  Ohio  is  reckoned  by  centuries, 
that  oi  the  pre-glacial  man  who  chipped  these 
palaeolithic  instruments  must  be  reckoned  by 
thousand  of  years.”  Again  he  says:  “It  is 
not  so  startling  a statement  as  it  once  was, 
to  speak  of  man  as  belonging  to  the  glacial 
period.  And  with  the  recent  discoveries  of 

fl’rof.  YVright  estimates  the  glacial  period  as 
only  N.OOO  or  10, 000  years  ago. 
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Dr.  Metz  we  may  begin  to  speak  of  our  own 
state  as  one  of  the  earliest  portions  of  the 
globe  to  become  inhabited.  Ages  before  the 
Mound  Builders  erected  their  complicated  and 
stately  structures  in  the  valleys  of  the  Licking, 
the  Scioto,  the  Miami  and  the  Ohio,  man,  in 
a more  primitive  state,  had  hunted  and  fished 
with  rude  instruments  in  some  portions  at 
least  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  To 
have  lived  at  such  a time,  and  to  have  suc- 
cessfully overcome  the  hardships  of  that  cli- 
mate and  the  fierceness  of  the  animal  life, 
must  have  called  for  an  amount  of  physical 
energy  and  practical  skill  which  few  of  this 
generation  possess.  Let  us  therefore  not 
speak  of  such  people  as  inferior.  They  must 
therefore  have  had  all  the  native  powers  of 
humanity  fully  developed, .and  are  worthy  an- 
cestors of  succeeding  races.” 

Prom  the  geological  structure  of  Crawford 
county  we  find  the  first  known  inhabitant  of 
the  county,  and  it  is  a pleasure  to  know  he  or 
it  was  one  of  the  prominent  occupiers  of  the 
earth.  On  August  13,  1838,  in  digging  a mill- 
race,  Abraham  Hahn  came  upon  the  bones 
of  a mastodon  in  a swamp  just  east  of  the 
Toledo  & Ohio  Central  shops  at  Bncyrus.* 
It  was  found  at  a depth  of  only  six  feet. 
This  animal  was  a forest  monster,  which  ex- 
isted in  the  carboniferous  era.  The  masto- 
don also  existed  after  the  glacial  period.  This 
section  of  Ohio  has  a formation  of  several 
hundred  feet  of  glacial  drift,  overlying  the 
carboniferous,  so  the  mastodon  may  have 
roamed  this  county  after  the  glacial  drift,  or 
in  that  drift  was  swept  down  from  the  north, 
incased  in  the  ice  and  rocks  and  debris,  and 
had  lain  there  undisturbed  for  centuries. 
Other  remnants  of  mastodon  have  been  found 

►Till-.  II  RSI  INI!  A I!  IT  A NTS. 

Mastodon  I. and  animal;  twelve  feet  tall,  body 
thirteen  feet  long;  similar  to  Megatherium  but 
heavier.  Tail  different,  being  like  an  elephant's  tail. 

Plesiosaurus — Water  animal,  about  forty-live  feet 
long;  head  and  neck  like  a snake,  about  seventeen 
feet  long;  body  perhaps  six  feel  in  diameter  and 
fourteen  feet  long,  tapering  to  a point.  Formed  of 
vertebrae  from  head  to  tail,  with  ribs  in  body. 
Lived  on  fish  and  sea  grasses. 

Ichthyosaurus — Water  animal,  but  partly  land. 
An  overgrown  crocodile  of  our  present  day;  thirty 
feet  long;  lived  on  fish. 

Deinotherium — Land  animal;  a trille  larger  than 
an  elephant.  Lived  on  leaves  and  brunches. 

Pterodactyl  llelween  bird  and  reptile  About 


in  Holmes  township.  However  they  came 
here,  they  were  the  first  known  occupiers  of 
the  county.  Crawford  county,  therefore,  has 
definite  proof  that  it  was  in  existence,  and 
habitable,  in  the  ages  long  ago. 

As  to  when  man  first  inhabited  this  section 
the  geological  indications  are  that  prior  to  the 
Clacial  drift  there  were  none  here,  and  none 
anywhere  else  on  the  face  of  the  globe — man 
as  he  exists  today.  When  the  country  was 
discovered  and  the  Indians  inhabited  this  re- 
gion, they  were  not  the  first  settlers.  Indian 
lore  shows  that  legends  had  descended  to  them 
of  a prior  race  being  in  this  section;  how  many 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  years  prior  is  an  in- 
determinable question.  Practically  all  over  the 
state  are  elevations,  the  work  of  what  are  called 
the  Mound  Builders.  The  line  of  the  Glacial 
drift,  geologically  considered,  is  pronounced, 
and  both  inside  and  outside  of  this  line  the 
work  of  the  Mound  Builders  is  found.  \ lie 
glacial  drift  rearranged,  shifted  and  covered 
everything,  so  the  Mound  Builders  and  their 
work  probably  followed  after  the  glacial  drift. 
What  became  of  the  Mound  Builders  is  a prob- 
lem. Physical  geography  gives  five  distinct 
races  of  men,  and  among  them  is  the  Indian. 
If  the  Mound  Builders  of  centuries  ago  became 
the  Indians  of  the  present  the  problem  is  easily 
solved.  But  the  tendency  of  creation  has  ever 
been  upward,  and  thousands  of  years  should 
have  produced  more  of  advancement  in  civili- 
zation than  the  nomadic  wanderers  through 
our  forests.  It  took  millions  of  years  to  de- 
velop water  into  the  lowest  order  of  animal 
life;  more  millions  to  develop  a more  solidly 
constructed  marine  animal.  The  same  is  true 
of  land,  and  millions  of  years  passed  before 

vighi  feet  high;  wings  twenty  feet  tip  to  tip;  like  a 
large  bat  willi  bead  of  bird  and  a beak. 

I )iiiosaurits—  llalf  reptile;  half  animal;  four  legs; 
bind  ones  si  rouges! ; sixty  to  eighty  feet  long;  head 
like  a giraffe,  with  neek  twenty-live  feet;  body 
twenty-live  feet  and  about  eight  feet  in  diameter; 
tail,  starting  same  size  as  body  and  thirty-live  feel 
long,  tapering  to  a point. 

Iguanodon — Ueptile;  fifty  to  sixty  feet  long; 
front  legs  small,  bind  legs  strong;  could  walk  on  two 
feet  similar  to  a kangaroo;  length  mainly  in  neck 
and  tail,  similar  to  dinosatirtis. 

I K-inornis — Mini,  ten  to  eleven  feet  tall,  and  very 
heavy  body. 

Megatherium — Land  animal;  twelve  feet  tall, 
body  thirteen  feet  long,  including  tail  eighteen  feet. 
Lived  on  roots  and  branches  of  trees;  tail  large  at 
bod  v. 
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the  incipient  tendrils  of  watery  ground  became 
plants  and  trees,  and  the  delicate  animalculae 
developed  into  the  higher  order  of  brute  life. 
The  Mound  Builders  leave  behind  them  crude 
implements,  and  earthworks  showing  they  were 
a constructive  race,  living  in  communities,  and 
with  indications  of  civilization.  The  Indians 
were  the  reverse,  and  from  the  indications  of 
what  the  Mound  Builders  were  and  the  known 


facts  of  the  Indian,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
any  connection  between  the  two  races.  While 
the  Indians  were  anything  but  a peaceful  peo- 
ple, even  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man, 
it  is  hut  just  to  them  to  say  they  only  developed 
the  highest  and  most  insistent  and  persistent 
ideas  of  cruel  savagery  after  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  a superior  order  of  civilization. 
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CHAPTER  II 


DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA 

The  Landing  of  Coin  mbits  and  the  Various  Explorations — The  Naming  of  America — Naddod, 
the  Norwegian — Iceland  Visited  by  the  Irish— Norse  Settlements  There  in  875 — The 
Expedition  of  Lief  Ericson — Discovers  the  American  Coast  and  Calls  It  Vinland — Norse 
Settlements  on  Baffin’s  Bay,  1135 — Population  and  Trade  of  Iceland  in  the  12th  Century 
— Visited  by  Columbus,  1477 — The  Zeni  Brothers — The  Landing  of  Columbus — Voyage 
of  Americas  Vespucius — Spanish  Settlements— The  New  World  Presented  to  Spain  by 
the  Pope — Expedition  of  Sebastian  Cabot — Discovers  Labrador — Explores  Coast  to  So. 
Carolina— Ponce  dc  Leon  Lands  in  Florida — Folloived  by  de  Soto — Expedition  of  Car- 
tier — Sails  up  the  St.  Lazvrence — D’Ayllon  Kidnaps  Indians — His  Example  Eollozved  by 
Cortoreal — Expedition  of  Verrazini — Possessions  of  Spain,  England  and  France — Protes- 
tant Settlements  in  South  Carolina — The  Settlers  Murdered  by  the  Spaniard  Menendcz 
— The  Massacre  Avenged  by  de  Gourges — Sir  Richard  Grenville  Lands  at  the  Island  of 
Roanoke — His  Men  Murdered  by  the  Indians — The  Colony  Reestablished  by  John  White 
— Treats  Indians  Kindly - — The  First  English  Child  Born  in  what  is  now  the  United  States 
— Jamestown  Settlement  of  1607 — Capt.  John  Smith — The  Dutch  Settle  Nezu  York — 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrims — Other  Settlements  of  English,  Szvedes  and  Dutch— Penn  Set- 
tles Pennsylvania — The  French  Establish  Posts  in  Canada  and  Northwest  Territory — Are 
Driven  from  the  United  States  and  Canada — The  United  States  Obtains  Florida  and  Span- 
ish Settlements  Beyond  the  Mississippi — England  obtains  all  East  of  the  Mississippi— 
Also  'Territory  IVest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — The  Northzvest  Boundary  Settled — Lib- 
eral Terms  of  Colonial  Charters. 


Steer  on,  bold  sailor,  wit  may  mock  thy  soul  that 
seeks  the  land. 

And  hopeless,  at  the  helm,  may  drop  the  weak  and 
weary  hand; 

Yet  ever,  ever  to  the  west,  for  there  the  coast  must 
lie, 

And  dim  it  dawns,  and  glimmering  dawns,  before 
thy  reason’s  eye, — Schiller. 

Columbus  discovered  America  and  landed 
on  October  12,  1492.  The  country  was  named 
after  Americas  Vespucius,  who  discovered 
South  America  seven  years  later,  and  North 
America  itself  had  been  discovered  five  hun- 
dred years  prior  to  Columbus’  discovery. 
Yet  Columbus  was  given  credit  for  the  discov- 
ery, as  it  was  his  voyage,  followed  up,  which 
settled  the  country.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century  Naddod,  a Norwegian,  while  at- 


tempting to  reach  the  Faroe  Islands,  200  miles 
northwest  of  the  British  Isles,  was  driven  by 
storm  to  Iceland,  and  he  found  the  land  had 
already  been  visited  by  the  Irish.  The  Norse- 
men made  a settlement  there  in  875  by  In- 
golf. The  colonization  at  Iceland  was  carried 
in  a southwesterly  direction,  through  Green- 
land to  the  New  Continent.  Notwithstanding 
these  Icelandic  explorations  westward,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years  elapsed  when 
Fief,  a Norwegian,  the  son  of  Eric  the  Red, 
in  one  of  his  voyages  landed  on  the  American 
coast,  between  Boston  and  New  York,  in  the 
year  1,000.  lie  called  the  new  land  Vinland, 
on  account  of  the  grapes  growing  there,  and 
he  was  naturally  delighted  with  the  fruitful- 
ness of  the  soil  and  the  mildness  of  the  cl i - 
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mate  as  compared  with  Iceland  and  Green- 
land. Later  a settlement  was  made  here,  and 
when  the  white  people  came  to  Rhode  Island 
in  1638  they  discovered  a lower  of  unhewn 
stone  made  from  gravel  of  the  soil  around,  and 
oyster-shell  lime.  It  was  circular  in  form,  23 
feet  in  diameter  and  24  feet  high.  The  Nar- 
ragansett  Indians  knew  nothing  of  its  origin. 
The  Icelandic  chronicles  state  that  besides  Lief 
the  Red,  Thorfinn  Karlsefne  visited  the  point 
and  settled  here  with  his  wife  Gudrida,  and 
that  a son  was  born  to  them,  Snorre  Thorb- 
randsson.  These  historic  chronicles  seem  to 
have  been  written  in  Greenland  as  early  as 
the  twelfth  century  and  partly  by  descendants 
of  settlers  born  in  Vinland,  so  others  besides 
Snorre  were  born  there.  The  care  with  which 
the  genealogical  tables  are  kept  was  so  great 
that  that  of  Thorfinn  Karlsefne,  whose  son 
Snorre  Thorbrandsson,  was  born  in  America, 
has  been  brought  down  from  1,007,  the  date 
of  Snorre’s  birth,  to  the  present,  and  Tossing 
states  this  geneological  tree  shows  that  Thor- 
waldsen,  the  great  Danish  sculptor,  was  a de- 
scendant of  this  first  known  white  child  born 
on  American  soil.  The  Icelandic  history  also 
shows  that  explorers  erected  three  boundary 
pillars  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Baffin’s  Bay, 
bearing  a date  of  1135.  When  these  were 
found  in  1824  there  were  also  discovered  the 
ruins  of  a number  of  buildings,  showing  there 
had  been  a settlement  there,  and  the  records 
further  show  frequent  fishing  trips  to  this  and 
other  localities  along  Baffin’s  Bay. 

At  this  time  Iceland  was  an  important  place. 
It  had  in  1100  a population  of  50,000  people, 
had  a government  and  records,  and  poets  and 
writers,  and  was  farther  advanced  in  litera- 
ture at  that  time  than  any  Kuropean  nation.* 
Ships  from  Bristol,  Fngland,  kept  up  a con- 
slant  trade  with  Iceland,  and  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus himself,  in  a work  on  “The  Five 
I labilable  Zones  of  the  Fai  th,”  says  that  in 
the  month  of  February,  1477,  he  visited  Ice- 
land, “where  the  sea  was  not  at  that  time  cov- 
ered with  ice,  and  which  had  been  resorted  to 
by  many  traders  from  Bristol.”  Columbus,  in 
the  same  work,  mentions  a more  southern 
island,  Frislanda,  a name  which  was  not  on 
the  maps  published  in  1436  by  Andrea  Bianco, 

*RncycIopa.*(lia  Britannica. 


or  those  in  1457  and  1470  published  by  Fra 
Mauro.  The  island  is  dwelt  upon  at  length  in 
the  travels  of  the  brothers  Zeni,  of  Venice, 
in  1388  to  1404.  But  Columbus  could  not 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  travels  of  the 
Zeni  brothers  as  they  were  unknown  to  Zeni’s 
own  Venetian  family  until  1558,  when  they 
were  first  published,  fifty-two  years  after  the 
death  of  Columbus.  Therefore  Columbus 
knew  there  was  land  southwest  of  Iceland. 
He  could  easily  have  reached  this  land  by  tak- 
ing the  beaten  track  to  Iceland,  and  then 
southwest,  but  his  genius  told  him  he  could 
find  it  by  taking  a westerly  course  from  Spain, 
which  he  did,  and  became  the  discoverer  of  a 
new  world. 

- The  landing  of  Columbus  was  on  what  is 
now  San  Salvador,  latitude  24  north,  longi- 
tude 76  west,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  about 
three  hundred  miles  east  of  the  Florida  coast. 
On  this  trip  he  cruised  south  as  far  as  twenty 
degrees  north  latitude  and  discovered  Cuba 
and  San  Domingo.  In  March,  1493,  he  re- 
turned to  Spain  with  plants,  birds,  animals 
and  Indians  of  tbe  new  world,  and  his  jour- 
ney overland  from  Palos  to  Barcelona,  to  meet 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  was  the  march  of  a 
conqueror.  At  Barcelona  the  throne  of  the 
rulers  was  erected  in  a Public  Square  and 
Columbus  was  received  with  royal  honors,  all 
the  great  of  the  kingdom  being  there  to  do  him 
homage.  The  counselors  of  Spain  believed  it 
advisable  to  keep  the  wonderful  discovery 
quiet,  as  Columbus  reported  fabulous  wealth 
in  the  new  world.  That  same  year  he  re- 
turned again  to  America,  taking  with  him 
several  horses,  a hull  and  some  cows,  the  first 
Kuropean  animals  taken  to  the  new  world. 
He  made  two  other  voyages.  In  1498  he 
discovered  the  Orinoco,  on  the  north  coast  of 
South  America.  On  his  third  voyage  he  was 
returned  to  Spain  in  chains,  owing  to  misrep- 
resentations made  to  Queen  Isabella.  Matters 
were  easily  explained  and  he  made  his  fourth 
and  last  trip,  in  1502,  but  on  his  return  in 
1504  the  Oueen  was  dead,  and  his  enemies 
were  in  power,  and  he  who  had  given  Spain 
a new  nation  and  a glory  that  would  last  for 
all  time,  died  in  poverty  and  obscurity  at 
Valladolid  on  the  20th  of  May,  1506.  In  the 
meantime  Americus  Vespucius  in  1499  visited 
the  Orinoco,  one  year  after  Columbus  had  cl  is- 
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covered  it,  and  returning  gave  a glowing  ac- 
count of  tile  new  world  and  it  was  named 
America. 

Immediately  after  (lie  first  discovery  of  Co- 
lumbus, Spain  made  settlements  in  the  islands 
of  the  West  Indies  and  reduced  the  Indians 
to  slavery,  and  Spanish  cruelty  and  wrong 
broke  the  spirit  and  lowered  the  standard  of 
the  Indians.  The  Spanish  colonists  married 
the  Indian  women,  and  from  this  union  came 
the  mixed  race  of  the  West  Indies.  The  Pope 
recognized  the  discoveries  of  Spain,  and  by 
an  edict  granted  Spain  the  ownership  of  the 
new  world;  that  there  might  be  no  future 
doubt  of  what  Spain  owned  he  gave  them 
control  of  "the  whole  region  westward,  be- 
yond an  imaginary  line  300  miles  west  of  the 
Azores.” 

Notwithstanding  Spain  made  no  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  discoveries  of  Columbus, 
the  most  extravagant  stories  drifted  through 
Europe  of  the  fabulous  wealth  of  a new 
world,  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  of  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, on  March  16,  1497,  was  granted  a com- 
mission of  discovery  by  Henry  VIII.  Bristol 
was  the  port  which  years  previous  had  done 
most  of  the  trading  with  Iceland,  and  when 
Cabot  started,  he  took  the  well-known  route 
toward  the  northwest,  and  on  July  3,  1497, 
discovered  the  rugged  coast  of  Labrador.  He 
skirted  along  the  coast  southward,  past  New- 
foundland, touched  at  several  points,  and  re- 
turning to  England  announced  the  discovery 
of  what  was  undoubtedly  a new  continent. 
The  next  year,  1498,  he  fitted  out  another  ex- 
pedition, and,  like  Columbus,  his  main  object 
was  to  discover  a passage  to  India.  Again  he 
reached  Labrador,  and  cruised  north,  but  the 
ice  stopped  his  progress,  and  he  abandoned 
his  search  for  a northwest  passage,  and  went 
south,  exploring  the  coast  from  Labrador  to 
North  Carolina. 

On  March  27,  1512,  Ponce  de  Leon  landed 
in  Florida,  and  took  possession  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  Spain — the  first  appearance 
of  Spain  on  United  States  soil.  Years  later, 
in  1539,  Ferdinand  de  Soto  landed  in  Florida 
with  six  hundred  men,  all  warriors,  and  pro- 
ceeded inland  through  Ceorgia,  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  crossing  the  Mississippi  river 
somewhere  below  Memphis  in  May,  1541,  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  land  he  passed  over,  and 


the  land  beyond  that  river  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  Spain.  During  the  entire  trip  he  had 
much  trouble  with  the  Indians,  men  died  of 
sickness,  and  when  he  reached  Florida  on 
September  20,  1543,  of  the  six  hundred  men 
who  started  but  sixty  returned,  but  they  had 
made  a trip  of  three  thousand  miles,  through 
an  unbroken  wilderness,  wandering  on  and  on 
in  a vain  search  for  the  fabulous  gold  they 
dreamed  was  somewhere  in  the  interior. 

In  1534  Jacques  Cartier,  a Frenchman, 
went  up' the  St.  Lawrence  river  with  his  ships 
as  far  as  where  Quebec  now  stands,  and  learn- 
ing the  Huron  (Wyandotte)  King  had  his 
capital  at  a point  called  ITochelaga  he  paid  him 
a visit.  The  Wyandotte  King  entertained  his 
guest. with  the  greatest  hospitality  and  showed 
by  every  means  possible  that  the  visitors  were 
welcome.  Cartier  remained  the  guest  of  the 
King  for  several  days  and  climbed  the  large 
mountain,  saw  the  magnificent  St.  Lawrence 
stretching  above  and  below  him,  the  rich  coun- 
try as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  he  named  it  Mont  Real,  which  is  its 
name  today,  the  Metropolis  of  Canada  with 
a population  of  half  a million.  Cartier  re- 
turned the  King’s  hospitality  by  a dinner  on 
board  his  vessel  in  which  he  made  him  a pris- 
oner and  took  him  to  France,  exhibiting  him 
to  that  civilized  nation  as  one  of  the  barbarian 
curiosities  of  the  new  world.  In  1542  Cartier 
returned  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  had  in- 
tended taking  the  King  back  with  him,  but 
the  unfortunate  savage,  pining  for  his  home 
and  people,  had  died  of  a broken  heart.  On 
Cartier’s  arriving  at  Quebec  with  a force  of 
men  to  make  a settlement,  he  found  the  In- 
dians so  unfriendly  that  he  was  compelled  to 
build  a fort  at  Quebec  for  his  protection. 
T his  was  the  first  experience  of  the  Wyandotte 
Indians  with  the  newer  and  higher  order  of 
civilization. 

Practically  the  same  thing  occurred  in  South 
Carolina.  D’Ayllon,  a French  navigator,  who 
had  founded  a colony  at  San  Domingo,  started 
for  the  Bermudas  to  capture  a few  slaves  to 
work  the  Domingo  sugar  and  tobacco  planta- 
tions. Bad  weather  drove  him  to  the  coast 
of  South  Carolina  where  lie  was  furnished 
water  and  provisions  by  the  natives,  and 
treated  with  the  greatest  hospitality.  He  en- 
tertained them  in  return  on  his  boats,  showed 
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them  over  the  vessels,  and  when  a hundred 
savages  were  helow  fastened  down  the 
hatches,  and  sailed  for  San  Domingo.  One 
vessel  was  lost,  and  on  the  other  the  savages 
stubbornly  refused  food,  and  nearly  all  died 
of  starvation.  A few  years  later  D’Allyon  re- 
turned for  more  slaves.  He  landed  on  the 
same  coast,  and  was  again  hospitably  received 
by  the  ignorant  natives.  They  gave  him  feasts 
and  banquets,  and  arranged  a magnificent  feast 
at  their  capitol,  and  when  in  the  wilderness, 
miles  from  help,  they  were  led  into  an  ambush, 
and  the  entire  party  massacred.  Thus  early 
were  the  Indians  learning  the  higher  order  of 
civilization.  Cortoreal  of  Portugal  obtained  a 
permit  from  King  John  to  make  discoveries. 
He  reached  Canada,  captured  fifty  natives, 
took  them  back  to  Portugal  and  sold  them 
for  slaves.  The  investment  was  so  profitable 
that  he  immediately  started  for  a second  cargo, 
but  he  was  never  heard  of  afterward. 

In  1523,  Francis  the  First,  of  France,  sent 
out  John  Verrazini  with  four  vessels  to  make 
discoveries.  In  March  of  1524  he  reached  the 
Cape  Fear  river  in  North  Carolina,  and  ex- 
plored the  coast,  anchoring  in  Delaware  Bay 
and  New  York  harbor,  and  landed  where  New 
York  now  is.  He  treated  the  Indians  to 
liquor,  and  not  being  used  to  it  many  became 
very  drunk,  from  which  fact  the  Indians  then 
called  the  place  Manna-ha-ta,  “place  of 
drunkenness.”  He  continued  his  trip  north 
and  named  Canada  New  France. 

The  entire  coast  had  now  been  discovered; 
Spain  had  Florida  and  the  southern  part  of 
the  United  States  and  beyond  the  Mississippi; 
England  from  the  Carolinas  north,  and  France 
had  Canada,  all  this  within  half  a century 
after  Columbus’  great  discovery.  Settlements 
had  been  established  by  the  Spanish  and 
French  in  the  West  Indies  and  by  the  Portu- 
gese in  Newfoundland,  but  no  permanent  set- 
tlement had  yet  been  made  in  the  United 
States. 

The  era  had  now  arrived  when  John  Cal- 
vin in  England,  Martin  Luther  in  Germany, 
and  the  Huguenots  in  France  were  bitter  in 
their  opposition  to  the  Catholic  church,  and 
Admiral  Coligny,  the  advisor  of  the  weak 
Charles  the  Ninth  of  I 'Vance,  decided  to  es- 
tablish a place  of  refuge  for  the  Protestants  in 


the  new  world.  The  King  granted  him  a 
commission  for  that  purpose,  and  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  1562,  a squadron  under  command  of 
John  Ribault  sailed  for  America.  The  fleet 
first  touched  near  the  harbor  of  St.  Augustine, 
Florida,  sailed  north  past  the  St.  John’s  river 
to  Port  Royal,  the  southeastern  part  of  South 
Carolina,  where  they  established  their  colony, 
calling  it  Carolina,  in  honor  of  Charles  of 
France.  The  colony  did  not  prosper  and  ad- 
ditional settlers  were  sent.  In  the  meantime 
Philip  II  of  Spain,  who  claimed  the  territory 
by  virtue  of  Columbus’  discovery,  and  the 
edict  of  the  Pope  giving  Spain  everything 
west  of  the  Azores,  was  highly  incensed  at 
this  invasion  of  his  territory,  and  sent  Pedro 
Menendez  to  Florida  as  Governor  with  strict 
instructions  to  drive  out  the  French  and  es- 
tablish a Spanish  colony.  He  had  a strong 
force  and  landed  at  St.  Augustine,  founding 
a town  there,  the  first  in  the  United  States, 
and  proclaimed  the  King  of  Spain  as  Monarch 
of  all  of  North  America.  Ribault,  learning 
of  the  landing  of  Menendez,  started  down  the 
coast  to  attack  him,  but  his  ships  were 
wrecked,  many  of  his  men  drowned,  and  those 
who  reached  the  shore  were  either  killed,  or 
were  murdered  by  the  Spaniards.  In  the 
meantime  Menendez  marched  overland  to 
Port  Royal  surprised  the  settlement,  and  mur- 
dered all  of  them,  about  nine  hundred  in  num- 
ber. He  erected  a cross  on  the  site  of  the 
wholesale  butchery  and  on  it  placed  an  in- 
scription that  these  men  were  slain,  “not  be- 
cause they  were  Frenchmen  but  Lutherans.” 
And  being  in  a particularly  pious  frame  of 
mind  he  laid  the  foundation  for  a church  to 
commemorate  the  deed.  When  Charles  of 
France  learned  of  the  murder  of  his  subjects, 
matters  at  home  were  in  such  shape  that  he 
could  not  avenge  the  insult,  but  a wealthy 
Frenchman,  Dominic  de  Gourges,  fitted  out  a 
ship  at  his  own  expense,  and  landed  at  Port 
Royal  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  warriors, 
captured  the  two  hundred  men  left  in  charge 
there,  and  hanged  the  whole  party,  he,  too, 
erecting  a cross  with  the  inscription:  “I  do  not 
this  as  unto  Spaniards  or  Moors,  but  unto 
traitors,  robbers  and  murderers.”  Ilis  force 
was  loo  small  to  risk  an  attack  on  Ft.  Augus- 
tine, and  being  in  danger  of  being  attacked  by 
the  Spaniards  at  any  moment,  lie  had  no  time 
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to  even  lay  the  foundation  of  a church,  but 
sailed  immediately  lor  home,  leaving  the 
placarded  Spaniards  hanging  to  the  trees  as 
an  object  lesson  to  the  Indians  of  the  new 
and  higher  order  of  civilization. 

From  1579  to  1585  settlements  were  made 
by  the  English  in  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, but  they  were  not  permanent.  In  1585 
Sir  Richard  Grenville  landed  at  the  island  of 
Roanoke  in  Albermarle  Sound.  He  treated 
the  Indians  very  badly  and  they  returned  the 
compliment  with  interest.  He  was  finally 
compelled  to  return  to  England,  which  he  did, 
leaving  fifteen  men  in  charge.  Two  years 
later,  in  1587,  John  White  went  over  with  re- 
inforcements, and  found  the  colony  aban- 
doned, the  men  having  been  murdered  by  the 
Indians. 

White  re-established  the  colony,  and  re- 
versed the  policy  of  Grenville,  treating  the  In- 
dians kindly  and  cultivating  their  friendship. 
He  induced  Manteo,  their  chief,  to  become  a 
Christian,  and  baptised  him.  White  further 
pleased  the  Indians,  and  their  Chief  by  invest- 
ing him  with  the  title  of  Lord  of  Roanoke, 
with  great  formality  and  display,  followed  by 
a feast  to  the  Indians  and  presents.  This  was 
the  first — as  well  as  the  last — peerage  ever  cre- 
ated in  America.  When  White  returned  to 
England  he  left  behind  his  daughter,  Eleanor 
Dare,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Dare,  one  of  his 
officers.  On  August  18,  1587,  there  was  born 
to  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Dare,  a daughter,  and 
she  was  named  Virginia  Dare,  the  first  English 
child  born  in  what  is  now  the  United  States. 
In  1589  White  again  started  for  America  but 
was  driven  back  by  the  Spaniards ; however 
in  1590  he  returned  to  the  colony  only  to  find 
it  abandoned  and  all  traces  of  the  colonists 
lost,  and  it  was  not  until  eighty  years  later  the 
English  learned  that  their  lost  kindred  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Hatteras  tribe,  and  be- 
come amalgamated  with  the  children  of  the 
wilderness.* 

In  April,  1607  a settlement  was  made  at 
Jamestown,  Virginia,  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  English  “gentlemen”  whose  profligate 
lives  had  left  them  in  destitute  circumstances 
in  England,  and  who  only  came  to  America 
in  a spirit  of  adventure,  and  the  hope  of  re- 

*llllis. — People’s  Standard  1 1 i story  of  the  United 
States, 


alizing  a fortune  in  the  new  world  without 
work,  d he  colony  was  an  absolute  failure, 
dependent  on  the  Indians  for  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Capt.  John  Smith,  a man  of  great 
force,  later  took  charge  of  the  colony  and  en- 
deavored to  instill  a spirit  of  industry  into 
the  men.  He  urged  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  but  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  two  hun- 
dred settlers  had  only  forty  acres  under  culti- 
vation, and  but  for  the  Indians  would  have 
starved.  It  was  not  until  June,  1610,  on  the 
arrival  of  Lord  De  La  Warr,  with  a different 
class  of  colonists,  that  a permanent  and  last- 
ing settlement  was  established  in  Virginia. 

In  1613  the  Dutch  from  Holland,  settled 
in  New  York  City,  calling  it  New  Amster- 
dam, honestly  buying  the  land  from  the  In- 
dians for  $24.  On  December  22,  1620,  the 
Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock,  with 
forty-three  men  and  their  families.  In  1629 
a colony  was  founded  in  New  Hampshire; 
in  1633  m Connecticut;  in  1634  in  Maryland; 
in  1636  in  Rhode  Island;  and  in  1638  in  Dela- 
ware, all  by  the  English.  In  1623  the  Swedes 
founded  a colony  in  New  Jersey. 

This  settled  the  entire  coast;  New  England 
being  English;  New  York,  Holland;  New  Jer- 
sey, Sweden;  Delaware,  Maryland  and  the 
Carolinas,  English;  Georgia  and  Florida, 
Spanish.  The  Dutch  claimed  New  Jersey  as 
their  territory,  and  forced  the  Swedes  to 
acknowledge  their  claims.  But  in  1682,  when 
William  Penn  made  his  settlement  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Swedes  preferred  English  rule 
to  that  of  Holland,  and  in  time  they  came 
under  the  control  of  the  English.  Still  later 
the  English  took  possession  of  New  Amster- 
dam calling  it  New  York,  which  gave  them 
the  entire  coast,  excepting  Florida  and  South- 
ern Georgia.  The  French  were  in  midisturbed 
possession  of  Canada. 

While  the  English  were  colonizing  and  se- 
curing possession  of  the  coast  line,  the  French, 
through  Canada,  were  exploring  the  interior, 
passing  through  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  establishing 
forts  and  trading  posts,  exploring  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  by  virtue  of  their  discoveries,  all  the 
land  west  of  the  Alleghenies  and  north  of  the 
Ohio  river,  was  under  the  control  of  (he 
French ; and  beyond  the  Mississippi  France 
owned  all  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Rocky 
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Mountains;  Spain  owned  Texas  and  all  west 
of  the  Rockies  up  to  the  northern  boundaries 
of  California. 

In  1763,  after  a long  war  between  England 
and  France,  the  American  colonies  being  Eng- 
lish assisting  the  mother  country,  France  was 
driven  from  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
all  east  of  the  Mississippi  being  ceded  to  Eng- 
land; all  her  possessions  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi being  ceded  to  Spain,  and  in  this  treaty 
Spain  ceded  Florida  to  England.  In  1783,  at 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  England 
secretly  ceded  Florida  to  Spain,  and  the 
United  States  bought  it  in  1819.  In  1801 
Spain  ceded  her  territory  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi to  France,  and  in  1803,  Napoleon  need- 
ing money,  and  to  prevent  England  ever  secur- 


ing it,  sold  it  to  the  United  States.  The  war 
with  Mexico  gave  the  United  States  all  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  that  part  west  of  the 
Rockies  and  north  of  California  being  claimed 
by  the  United  States  by  right  of  the  discov- 
eries of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  a claim  disputed, 
but  conceded  later  by  England  and  Spain  in 
the  settlement  of  the  northern  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada. 

When  Spain  first  discovered  America  she 
claimed  the  entire  continent,  north  and  west 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  rulers  of  England 
in  granting  charters,  followed  the  same  liberal 
policy,  and  their  charters  were  for  land  be- 
tween certain  degrees  of  latitude  on  the  coast, 
extending  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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Boundaries — War  of  1812 — Surrender  of  Gen.  Hull — Harrison’s  Expedition — British 
and  Indian  Attack  on  Ft.  Meigs — Defense  of  Ft.  Stevenson— Victory  of  Commodore 
Perry — Battle  of  the  Thames  and  Death  of  Tecumseh — British  Defeated  at  New  Or- 
leans— Find  of  the  War. 


l.o,  the  poor  Indian,  whose  untutored  mind 

Sees  God  in  clouds  and  hears  him  in  the  wind. 

— Pope. 

The  only  good  Indian  is  a dead  Indian. — Mark 
Twain. 

The  Indians  of  the  United  States  were  a 
race  who  had  no  written  history.  They  were 
principally  forest  wanderers,  living  on  game 
and  lish,  and  what  little  grain  the  Indian 
women  cultivated,  for  no  Indian  warrior 
would  demean  himself  hy  labor.  I11  the  early 


history  of  the  country  a brisk  trade  existed 
by  adventurers  bringing  colored  men  from 
Africa  and  selling  them  to  the  early  settlers 
as  slaves.  The  thrifty  pioneers  endeavored 
to  secure  slave  labor  cheaper  by  capturing  In- 
dians, but  in  all  the  colonies  where  it  was  at- 
tempted it  proved  a failure.  The  Indians 
would  not  work,  and  although  cruel  and  brutal 
punishment  was  indicted  it  was  useless.  The 
Indians  died  under  the  lash  rather  than  de- 
grade themselves  by  manual  labor,  't  hey  had. 
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as  stated,  no  written  language,  the  Iroquois 
being  regarded  as  the  most  intelligent,  as  they 
could  count  up  to  one  hundred,  many  of  the 
tribes  being  unable  to  definitely  express  num- 
bers above  ten. 

Long  before  the  hunter  and  the  trapper 
wandered  through  the  great  northwest,  the 
Jesuit  and  Moravian  missionaries,  following- 
on  the  heels  of  the  early  discoveries,  became 
very  friendly  with  the  Indians.  It  is  from 
records  left  by  these  men,  the  principal  infor- 
mation of  the  Indians  is  obtained,  but  the  early 
history  given  by  them  is  much  of  it  legendary. 
These  missionaries  learned  from  the  older 
men  of  the  Lenni  Lenape  (Delawares)  that 
centuries  previous  their  ancestors  dwelt  in  the 
far  west,  and  slowly  drifted  toward  the  east, 
arriving  at  a great  stream,  called  the  Namoesi 
Sipee  (Mississippi)  or  “river  of  fish.”  Here 
they  met  the  Mangwes  (Iroquois)  who  had 
drifted  westward  to  the  Mississippi,  far  to  the 
north,  the  Delawares  having  come  east  about 
the  centre  of  the  United  States.  The  country 
east  of  the  Mississippi  was  reported  as  being 
inhabited  by  a very  large  race  of  men,  who 
dwelt  in  large  towns  along  the  shores  of  the 
streams.  These  people  were  called  the 
Allegewi,  and  it  was  their  name  that  was 
given  to  the  Allegheny  river  and  mountains. 
Their  towns  were  strongly  fortified  by  earth 
embankments.  The  Delawares  requested  per- 
mission of  the  Allegewi  to  establish  them- 
selves in  their  territory,  but  the  request  was 
refused,  although  permission  was  given  them 
to  cross  the  river,  and  go  through  their  coun- 
try to  the  east.  When  the  Delawares  com- 
menced crossing  the  river  the  Allegewi  became 
alarmed  at  their  numbers,  and  fell  upon  them 
in  force  and  killed  those  who  had  crossed, 
threatening  the  others  with  a like  fate  should 
they  attempt  to  pass  the  stream. 

The  legend  indicates  the  Allegewi  were  not 
of  the  Indian  race  but  the  Iroquois  were. 
The  Delawares  were  indignant  at  the  murder 
of  their  braves  and  the  treachery  of  the 
Allegewi,  so  they  took  counsel  with  their 
Iroquois  brethren,  and  they  formed  a compact 
to  unite  and  drive  the  Allegewi  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  and  divide  the  country.  The  war 
lasted  for  years  and  great  was  the  slaughter 
on  both  sides,  until  finally  the  Indians  con- 
quered, and  the  Allegewi  fled  down  the  Mis- 


sissippi, never  more  to  return.  The  Iroquois 
then  took  the  country  along  the  great  lakes, 
and  the  Delawares  the  country  to  the  south. 
The  two  nations  remained  peaceful  for  many 
years,  and  the  Delawares  explored  still  further 
and  further  to  the  east,  until  finally  they  es- 
tablished their  principal  headquarters  along 
the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  rivers.  The 
Iroquois  covered  the  territory  north  of  the 
Delawares  and  along  both  shores  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  Delawares,  occupying  land 
from  the  Atlantic  to  beyond  the  Mississippi 
river,  became  divided  into  various  tribes,  but 
they  had  grown  in  strength  as  the  years 
passed  and  far  outnumbered  the  Iroquois. 
Trouble  arose  between  the  two  nations,  and 
they  went  to  war.  To  overcome  the  superior- 
ity in  numbers  of  the  Delawares  the  Iroquois 
resorted  to  stratagem.  An  Indian  tribe  is  one 
family,  and  an  injury  done  to  one  member  is 
avenged  by  the  entire  tribe.  All  tribes  had 
their  war  instruments  marked  with  some  pecu- 
liar design,  or  totem.  The  Iroquois  murdered 
an  Indian  of  one  of  the  Delaware  tribes  and 
left  at  the  scene  of  the  murder  the  war  club 
hearing  the  mark  of  another  branch  of  the 
Delawares.  This  caused  war  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  Delaware  tribes.  The 
shrewd  Iroquois  soon  had  the  Delawares  hope- 
lessly divided,  fighting  and  killing  each  other. 

The  treachery  of  the  Iroquois  was  discov- 
ered and  the  Delawares  called  a grand  coun- 
cil, summoning  their  warriors  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Mississippi,  with  the  intention  of 
utterly  exterminating  the  Iroquois.  Then  was 
formed  by  the  Iroquois  the  Five  Nations,  or- 
ganized by  Thannawaga,  an  aged  Mohawk 
chief.  It  was  an  absolute  alliance  of  the  Mo- 
hawks, Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and 
Senecas,  a form  of  Republic  in  which  the 
leaders  of  the  five  nations  consulted  and  acted 
as  one.  Under  this  powerful  organization  the 
Delawares  were  forced  back  to  their  own 
lands. 

The  Five  Nations  having  driven  back  the 
Delawares  turned  their  attention  to  the 
French,  who  were  forcing  them  south  from 
their  hunting  grounds  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
North  of  this  river  were  the  ITurons  (Wyan- 
dottes)  and  although  of  the  Iroquois  branch 
of  the  Indians,  yet  they  were  now  a separate 
nation  and  at  enmity.  Although  Cartier  had 
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treacherously  taken  their  chief  to  France  on 
his  first  visit,  Champlain,  nearly  a century 
later,  had  made  friends  with  the  Hurons  and 
when  the  Iroquois  began  resisting  the  French 
inroads  on  their  territory,  Champlain  or- 
ganized the  Hurons  and  made  a raid  on  the 
Iroquois  in  1609,  administering  a crushing 
defeat,  the  Hurons  returning  to  Quebec  with 
fifty  scalps.  In  1610  another  attack  was 
made  on  the  Iroquois  by  Champlain  and  his 
Huron  allies,  but  they  were  driven  back  by  the 
Iroquois.  The  French  now  abandoned  further 
extensions  to  the  south,  and  the  Iroquois  made 
an  onslaught  on  their  ancient  enemies,  the 
Delawares,  and  drove  them  from  the  Atlantic 
westward  to  the  Alleghenies. 

It  was  land  the  Five  Nations  had  taken 
from  the  Delawares  that  they  sold  to  William 
Penn  in  1682.  The  Iroquois  as  early  as  1609 
became  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  French, 
an  enmity  which  continued  with  undiminished 
hatred  for  a century  and  a half.  So  when  the 
French  created  this  hatred  by  their  attacks  on 
the  Iroquois,  this,  and  an  admiration  the  west- 
ern and  northern  Indians  had  for  the  French, 
made  them  allies.  The  Hurons  were  not  as 
warlike  as  the  Iroquois,  but  like  all  Indians 

I they  took  up  the  cause  of  any  insult  to  any 
member  of  their  tribe.  As  a result  the  battles 

I between  the  Iroquois  and  the  Hurons  were 
frequent,  and  they  were  ever  inveterate  ene- 
mies. To  balance  the  Five  Nation  league  of 
the  Iroquois,  the  Hurons  also  united  all  that 
branch  of  the  Algonquins  in  the  north  and 
west  who  were  opposed  to  the  Iroquois,  the 
principal  nation  of  the  confederation  being  the 
1 Wyandottes. 

After  the  French  and  Hurons  had  defeated 
the  Five  Nations  on  Lake  Champlain,  they  re- 
i mained  quiet  for  some  time.  The  Franciscan 
friars  had  done  much  missionary  work  among 
the  Hurons  and  many  had  adopted  the  Cath- 
olic faith,  and  with  religion  came  a less  war- 
like spirit,  and  more  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
With  the  Iroquois  the  missionaries  could  do 
nothing,  many  losing  their  lives  in  the  attempt. 

The  Jesuits  followed  the  Franciscans,  and 
found  a fruitful  field  of  labor  among  the 
Hurons.  This  was  from  1625  on,  and  the  en- 
ergetic Jesuits  soon  supplanted  all  over  the 
west  the  quieter  and  less  religiously  aggressive 
Franciscans.  The  Jesuits  established  missions 


and  schools  all  along  the  northern  border  of 
the  lakes,  at  Detroit,  through  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin,  and  along  the  Mississippi 
from  its  source  to  New  Orleans.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  even  these  zealous  Jesuits 
in  going  from  Quebec,  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
to  Detroit,  kept  north  of  the  lakes,  as  the 
more  convenient  route  by  way  of  the  Niagara 
river  and  Lake  Erie  was  controlled  by  the 
ferocious  Iroquois,  whose  implacable  hatred 
of  everything  French  had  been  started  by 
Champlain.  It  is  but  just  to  the  Jesuits  to 
say  some  did  visit  the  Iroquois,  only  to  be 
horribly  treated,  sometimes  tortured  and 
burned  at  the  stake;  or,  if  allowed  to  return, 
maimed  for  life.  One  faithful  missionary 
was  sent  home  as  a warning  to  others.  The 
fiendish  Iroquois  had  made  holes  through  the 
calves  of  his  legs;  through  these  holes  they 
had  placed  reeds  filled  with  gun-powder. 
These  were  then  set  on  fire,  blowing  the  calves 
of  his  legs  to  pieces.  It  is  stated  that  later  on 
he  again  limped  among  them,  and  the  Iroquois 
who,  with  all  their  cruelty  admired  bravery, 
let  him  alone.  But  he  was  the  only  French- 
man who  was  allowed  to  preach  to  the 
Iroquois.  As  the  legend  fails  to  state  whether 
he  made  any  converts  among  the  Iroquois,  it 
is  probable  he  did  not,  much  as  they  needed 
religious-  teaching. 

For  nearly  forty  years  the  warlike  Iroquois 
remained  quiet,  except  occasional  marauding 
expeditions  against  neighboring  tribes  and 
treacherous  attacks  on  the  white  settlers. 
They  had  made  a treaty  of  peace  with  the 
New  England  settlers,  and  in  1648  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Dutch  of  New  Amsterdam. 
Under  this  treaty  the  Dutch  sold  them  arms 
and  ammunition,  which,  prior  to  this  time,  the 
Dutch  had  scrupulously  refused  to  do.  After 
two-score  years  of  rest  a new  generation  had 
sprung  up,  equally  warlike  and  equally  fear- 
less, and  they  concluded  to  try  their  new 
weapons  on  the  Erics,  another  of  the  tribes  of 
the  Huron  combination.  The  Eries  then  oc- 
cupied the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  in- 
cluding the  territory  now  embraced  by 
Crawford  and  adjoining  counties,  d he  Eries 
were  entirely  unprepared  and  the  victory  was 
so  complete  that  the  Eries  never  again  became 
prominent.  This  led  to  a war  between  the 
Hurons  and  the  Iroquois,  and  it  raged  with 
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undiminished  fury  for  several  years,  until  in 
1659,  the  Iroquois  crossed  into  Canada  in 
great  force,  above  the  French  settlements,  and 
marched  through  the  Huron  territory,  massa- 
cring their  enemies,  burning  their  towns,  de- 
stroying the  missions  ami  murdering  the 
priests.  The  Hurons  lied  through  lower  Can- 
ada, across  the  river  at  Detroit,  and  into  upper 
Michigan,  and  only  found  final  refuge  from 
their  insatiable  foes  on  the  southern  shores  of 
Lake  Superior,  where  the  Chippewas  came  to 
their  defense  and  drove  the  Iroquois  back. 
The  Iroquois  were  now  in  undisputed  control 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  and  from 
the  Lakes  to  the  Ohio  river. 

In  the  Lake  Superior  region  the  bulk  of  the 
Wyandottes  and  Ottawas  (another  of  the 
Huron  branch)  made  their  home  for  many 
years,  until  two  French  priests  arrived  among 
them,  Jacques  Marquette  and  Claude  Deblon, 
and  began  organizing  them  in  the  interest  of 
the  French,  and  establishing  a headquarters 
for  all  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French  at  Mack- 
inac. This  was  in  1671,  and  here  they  re- 
mained for  thirty  years.  In  1701  Cadillac, 
who  had  been  in  command  of  the  French  fort 
at  Mackinac,  established  a new  post  at  Detroit, 
which  was  called  Fort  Ponchartrain,  later 
changed  to  Detroit,  a name  it  ever  after  re- 
tained. When  Cadillac  moved  to  Detroit,  at 
his  request  most  of  the  Indian  allies  accom- 
panied him;  they  were  joined  by  other  In- 
dians, and  new  tribal  relations  established, 
and  the  Hurons  took  the  name  of  their  lead- 
ing tribe,  the  Wyandots,*  the  name  meaning 
“Traders  of  the  West.” 

The  Wyandots  were  frequently  attacked  by 
their  old  enemies,  the  Iroquois,  but  the  Indians 
around  Detroit  were  all  united ; they  received 
arms  and  ammunition  from  the  French,  and 
when  necessary  the  French  soldiers  fought 
with  them,  and  at  the  end  of  six  years  the 
Iroquois  were  compelled  to  give  up  the  strug- 
gle and  leave  the  French  and  Wyandots  in 
control  of  lower  Michigan  and  Canada  north 
of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 

But  the  shrewd  Iroquois  were  not  idle. 
They  instigated  the  Fox  nation  to  make  an  at- 
tack on  the  Detroit  settlement.  They  chose  a 

*The  correct  name  was  Wyandotte,  Iml  from 
' this  date  the  name  is  jfiven  according  to  the  modern 
spelling- 


time  when  the  Wyandots  were  away  on  a 
hunting  expedition,  early  in  May,  1712.  Du 
Buisson  was  then  in  command  of  Fort  Pon- 
chartrain, with  only  twenty-one  men.  He 
sent  runners  out  to  notify  the  Indians  to  re- 
turn. On  the  13th  an  assault  was  made  on 
the  Fort,  but  the  Foxes  and  their  allies  were 
held  at  bay.  While  the  fight  was  going  on  the 
Wyandots  returned,  and  drove  the  Foxes  into 
the  fort  they  had  erected  when  they  came  to 
capture  the  French  settlement.  The  French 
and  Wyandots  in  turn  attacked  the  enemy’s 
fort,  but  were  unsuccessful.  For  nineteen 
days  the  fighting  continued,  when  the  Foxes 
were  compelled  to  flee,  and  hurriedly  built  a 
fortification  a few  miles  north  of  Detroit. 
Here  they  were  attacked  by  the  French  and 
their  allies,  the  French  bringing  two  small 
cannon  to  bear  on  the  enemy.  The  fighting- 
lasted  three  days  more,  when  the  Foxes  were 
utterly  routed,  the  Wyandots,  and  their  allies, 
the  Ottawas  and  Pottawatomies  massacring 
eight  hundred  men,  women  and  children, 
nearly  wiping  out  the  Fox  nation,  a few  of 
those  remaining  joining  their  friends,  the 
Iroquois,  and  the  remainder  removing  to 
Wisconsin  and  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, where  they  became  as  bitter  enemies  of 
the  French  as  were  the  Iroquois  in  the  east. 
It  was  this  same  year  the  Tuscaroras,  driven 
from  North  Carolina,  came  north  and  united 
with  the  Iroquois  and  the  confederation  be- 
came the  Six  Nations.  While  the  battles  at 
Detroit  intensified  the  anger  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions and  the  Foxes  against  the  French,  it 
gave  the  latter  the  strong  friendship  of  the 
Wyandots  and  all  those  Indians  who  sur- 
rounded the  French  settlement,  a friendship 
which,  to  the  credit  of  the  Wyandots,  they 
faithfully  maintained  through  all  the  varying 
fortunes  of  war  for  the  next  half  century, 
and  when,  in  1763,  the  flag  of  France  fell  be- 
fore the  meteor  flag  of  England,  anil  the 
French  retired  from  American  soil,  for  some 
years  after  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Eng- 
land and  France  was  signed,  the  Wyandots 
with  their  western  allies  were  at  war  against 
the  British. 

The  Wyandots  now  gradually  extended 
their  hunting  grounds  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  the  nearly  half  a century 
of  war  of  the  Iroquois  with  the  French  hav- 
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ing  left  that  nation  in  so  crippled  a condition 
that  they  never  again  appeared  west  of  the 
Alleghenies  on  a warlike  expedition.  'The 
Wyandots  are  known  to  have  been  in  this 
section  as  early  as  17.25,  and,  extending  their 
territory,  were  soon  in  control  from  Lake 
Erie  to  the  Ohio  river.  In  1740  the  remnant 
of  the  once  famous  Delawares  was  driven 
from  Pennsylvania  by  the  Six  Nations  and 
by  the  advance  of  the  Pennsylvania  colonists, 
and  the  Wyandots  gave  them  permission  to 
occupy  the  Muskingum  Valley.  A number  of 
the  Shawanese  also  made  their  home  along 
the  Scioto,  and  the  Ottawas  had  land  between 
the  Sandusky  and  the  Maumee  rivers,  and 
from  here,  as  allies  of  the  French,  they  fre- 
quently made  warlike  excursions  into  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia,  surprising  the  settlers 
at  dead  of  night,  and  massacring  entire 
families,  men,  women  and  children,  and  when 
j the  expedition  was  in  retaliation  for  some  real 
or  fancied  wrong,  returning  with  the  prison- 
ers and  holding  a war  dance  while  the  un- 
j fortunate  captives  were  horribly  tortured  until 
death  alone  relieved  them  of  their  suffering. 

For  a quarter  of  a century,  from  their 
forest  fastnesses  on  the  Sandusky,  they  made 
raids  hundreds  of  miles  distant,  on  the  un- 
suspecting stockade  or  lonely  cabin,  pillaged, 
massacred  and  burned  and  were  off  again, 
lost  in  the  trackless  woods,  where  it  was  im- 
possible to  follow  them.  There  are  remains 
today  of  Indian  trails  all  over  the  southern 
portion  of  Crawford  county,  on  which  the 
Indians  stealthily  marched  in  single  file,  to  and 
fro  on  their  murderous  expeditions.  From 
the  lake  at  Sandusky  to  the  Ohio  river  their 
water  route  was  up  the  Sandusky,  across  to 
the  Scioto  and  down  that  stream  to  the  Ohio, 
one  of  their  portages  being  through  the  south- 
west portion  of  Dallas  township. 

In  1755  all  of  the  coast  states  were  British 
colonies;  the  French  were  in  control  of  all 
west  of  the  Alleghenies  and  north  of  the  Ohio, 
they  had  fortifications  all  along  Lake  Erie; 
one  at  Fort  Duquesne  (Pittsburg)  another 
at  Erie,  Pennsylvania;  at  Detroit;  two  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sandusky,  others  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  and  the  Indians  in  .all  this  great  north- 
west were  their  friends  and  allies.  The  French 
claimed  the  territory,  and  justly,  by  right  of 
discovery;  the  English  claimed  through  chart- 


ers of  British  rulers,  granted  to  companies 
for  so  many  miles  along  the  Atlantic  “and  ex- 
tending west  to  the  Pacific  ocean.”  The  sec- 
tion of  the  slate  where  Crawford  county  is 
located  came  under  a charter  granted  Virginia, 
this  charter’s  northern  line  being  the  present 
northern  boundary  of  Crawford  county.  The 
country  from  the  northern  boundary  of  Craw- 
ford to  Lake  Erie  was  claimed  under  the 
charter  granted  to  Connecticut.  England 
further  claimed  Ohio  from  the  fact  that  in  a 
treaty  with  the  Iroquois  (Six  Nations)  she 
had  bought  of  them  all  their  territory  north 
of  the  Ohio  river  and  west  of  the  Alleghenies 
to  the  Mississippi.  While  there  is  a dispute 
as  to  whether  the  Six  Nations  ever  did  ex- 
tend- their  conquests  beyond  the  Cuyahoga 
river,  and  whether  the  Six  Nations  ever  did 
own  by  conquest  that  part  of  Ohio  where 
Crawford  county  is  situated,  England  always 
recognized  the  claims  of  the  Iroquois  and  the 
Americans  acquiesced. 

In  1744,  when  the  war  occurred  between 
France  and  England,  practically  all  the  Indians 
of  the  northwest  gave  their  services  to  the 
French.  They  attacked  the  frontiers  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia;  some  went  down  the 
St.  Lawrence,  reported  at  Montreal,  where 
they  were  given  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
attacked  the  settlers  of  New  York,  and  even 
extended  their  depredations'  across  the  Mud- 
son  to  massacre  settlers  in  far-off  New  Eng- 
land. They  were  as  loyal  to  their  French 
friends  as  they  were  bitter  and  implacable  in 
their  hatred  of  the  English  and  the  Iroquois, 
who,  after  a hundred  years,  were  still  the  loyal 
friends  of  the  English.  In  1 745  a French 
commandant’s  record  in  Canada  shows  the 
number  of  Indians  reporting  for  duty  in  the 
war  against  England,  among  them  the  Wyan- 
dots. Other  records  show  that  in  one  year  at 
least  twenty  of  these  blood-thirsty  murdering 
bands  were  sent  out  by  the  French,  frequent 
mention  being  made  of  the  part  taken  by  the 
Wyandots  in  the  wholesale  butcheries  which 
followed  in  these  bloody  raids. 

In  1 74H  a treaty  was  patched  up  between 
England  and  France  and  comparative  quiet 
was  maintained  until  1754,  but  as  the  F'rench 
still  remained  in  possession  of  the  great  north- 
west, and  England  was  determined  to  have 
the  lerritorv,  war  again  broke  out.  In  the 
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spring  of  1754  a company  of  French  soldiers 
from  Fort  Duquesne,  while  extending  their 
explorations  southward,  were  attacked  by 
some  Virginia  rangers  under  Lieut.  Col. 
George  Washington.  A fight  for  the  owner- 
ship of  the  great  northwest  between  the 
French  and  English  was  so  inevitable  that 
during  the  winter  of  1754-5  England  and  the 
colonies  on  the  one  side  and  the  French  on 
the  other  organized  for  the  coming  struggle, 
which  commenced  in  1755,  and  lasted  for 
seven  long  years,  England  and  the  extreme 
eastern  colonies  marching  to  Canada,  and  the 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  militia  joining  with 
the  English  soldiers  in  the  battles  in  the  north- 
west. 

In  this  section  the  w'ar  commenced  with  the 
attempt  of  Gen.  Braddock  in  command  of  the 
English,  and  Col.  George  Washington  in 
command  of  the  militia,  to  capture  Fort 
Duquesne,  situated  at  the  point  where  the 
Allegheny  and  Monongahela  unite  to  form 
the  Ohio.  The  French  sent  an  army  from 
Detroit,  and  they  were  joined  in  their  march 
by  the  Wyandots,  and  through  the  forests  and 
over  the  plains  of  Crawford  they  hurried  to 
the  battle  ground.  The  Wyandots  then  were 
the  leading  nation  of  the  northwest,  the  most 
numerous,  and  in  bravery  were  the  equals  of 
the  Iroquois.  They  were  a fighting  nation, 
every  man  a warrior,  with  their  pride  of  brav- 
ery raised  to  so  high  a pitch  that  not  one  ever 
surrendered,  and  for  more  than  half  a century 
to  come  it  is  doubtful  if  a single  Wyandot  w;as 
ever  captured.  They  w'ere  among  the  Indian 
troops  who  were  secreted  in  the  woods  and 
poured  the  deadly  fire  on  the  ambuscaded 
Americans  and  English.  The  French  loss 
was  four  killed,  and  the  American  and  English 
300.  Among  the  slain  was  Gen.  Braddock, 
who  had  refused  advice  as  to  Indian  warfare, 
and  who  paid  the  penalty  with  his  life,  leav- 
ing Washington  in  command  to  save  what  he 
could  from  the  slaughter. 

The  victory  at  Fort  Duquesne  excited  the 
Indians’  thirst  for  blood,  and  nearly  every 
Wyandot  warrior  took  to  the  war  path.  Along 
the  borders  of  Pennsylvania  they  left  a trail 
of  death  and  desolation;  they  were  with  Mont- 
calm in  Canada,  where  (lie  French  were  de- 
feated; then  on  to  Ottawa,  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  British;  returning  to  Fort 


Niagara  they  received  another  repulse;  every- 
where the  English  and  Americans  were  slowly 
but  surely  driving  back  the  French.  Bravery, 
endurance  and  fortitude  were  characteristic  of 
the  Wyandots,  but  adversity  they  could  not 
stand.  Their  belief  in  French  superiority  was 
becoming  shattered,  and  by  degrees  they 
drifted  back  to  the  banks  of  the  Sandusky, 
disappointed  and  discouraged,  and  took  no 
further  hand  in  the  struggle.  It  ended  in 
1 763  when  France  relinquished  Canada,  and 
all  her  possessions  in  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  to  the  English. 

It  is  probably  better  for  civilization  that 
the  result  wfas  as  it  was,  but  when  one  reflects 
that  cold  and  calculating  England  had  confined 
her  settlements  to  the  easily  reached  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  while  the  French  for  two  hun- 
dred years  had  explored  the  boundless  forests, 
navigated  streams  unknown,  erected  trading 
posts,  gone  where  the  foot  of  the  white  man 
had  never  trod,  the  opinion  is  almost  inevitable 
that  although  it  was  probably  for  the  best,  it 
was  not  the  right  that  triumphed.  The  French 
had  made  all  the  explorations,  experienced  all 
the  hardships  of  travels  in  an  unknown  coun- 
try; their  explorers  had  suffered  torture  and 
death  in  harmonizing  the  savage  tribes,  and 
just  as  the  land  is  ready  for  settlement,  and 
the  harvest  of  her  years  of  toil  is  reached, 
England,  by  the  force  of  arms,  seizes  the  prize. 
But  why  mourn  for  the  French  or  criticise  the 
English.  “For  time  at  last  sets  all  things 
even,”  and  justice,  though  slow,  is  sure,  and 
before  England  could  reap  the  fruits  of  her 
shrewdness,  the  American  nation  rose  in  its 
might,  as  one  man,  and  the  Great  Northwest, 
stolen  from  the  French,  became  free  and  in- 
dependent, and  later  the  garden  spot  of  the 
United  States  with  today  more  than  twenty 
millions  of  people. 

While  the  French  w'ere  receiving  their  re- 
verses, Pontiac  an  Ottaw'a  chief  (Huron 
branch  of  the  Indians)  organized  practically 
all  of  the  Indians  of  the  northwest  to  seize 
every  English  outpost,  probably  twelve  in 
number.  In  the  Great  Northwest  they  failed 
only  at  Detroit,  where  the  siege  lasted  for 
many  months,  by  which  time  the  English  had 
regained  their  forts  and  relieved  Detroit,  and 
peace  was  declared.  In  this  peace  Pontiac  re- 
fused to  join,  but  retired  with  his  Ottawas  to 
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Illinois.  The  capture  of  the  different  forts 
was  arranged  for  May  7,  1763.  The  Wyan- 
dots  captured  the  Fort  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Sandusky.  Here  Ensign  Paully  was  in  com- 
mand, and  on  May  id  he  was  approached  by 
seven  Indians  with  a request  for  a conference. 
He  admitted  them  without  hesitation,  when 
he  was  seized,  bound  and  the  fort  captured, 
the  garrison  being  taken  unawares.  Nearly 
all  the  garrison,  eleven  in  number,  were  mas- 
sacred and  the  fort  was  burned.  Ensign 
Paully  being  reserved  for  torture.  He  was 
tied  to  the  stake,  and  just  as  the  fagots  were 
about  to  be  fired  an  Indiaw  squaw,  whose  hus- 
band had  been  killed,  claimed  the  prisoner  to 
take  the  place  of  her  dead  husband.  Paully 
consented,  and  was  liberated,  but  at  the  first 
opportunity  made  his  escape,  leaving  the 
widow  doubly  bereaved. 

Pontiac  in  Illinois  remained  the  inveterate 
foe  of  the  English,  and  in  1769  he  was  mur- 
dered by  an  Illinois  Indian.  The  YVyandots, 
who  had  for  some  years  been  living  quietly, 
on  learning  the  news,  accompanied  by  the  Ot- 
tawas  and  other  tribes  marched  to  Illinois  and 
avenged  the  chief’s  death  by  the  almost  wip- 
ing out  of  the  Illinois  tribe. 

In  1764  Gen.  Bradstreet,  who  was  in  com- 
mand at  Detroit,  with  a force  of  men 
■ “ascended  the  Sandusky  river  as  far  as  it 
was  navigable  by  boats.”  The  point  reached 
was  probably  the  old  Indian  town  of  Upper 
Sandusky  on  the  river  about  three  miles  south- 
east of  the  present  town  of  Upper  Sandusky. 
Here  a treaty  of  peace  was  made  with  the 
chiefs  and  leading  men  of  the  Wyandots. 
Among  those  who  accompanied  Gen.  Brad- 
street  was  Israel  Putnam,  then  a major  in 
command  of  a battalion  of  Americans. 

This  peace  was  fairly  observed  until  in 
1774,  the  Wyandots,  Shawanese,  Delawares 
| and  Mingoes  made  an  attack  on  Point  Plcas- 
i ant,  where  the  Kanawha  joins  the  Ohio. 
They  had  a force  of  over  a thousand  war- 
riors, under  command  of  Cornstalk.  General 
Lewis  was  in  command  of  Point  Pleasant  with 
1,100  men.  The  fight  continued  all  day  the 
English  loss  being  two  colonels,  five  captains, 
three  lieutenants  and  a hundred  soldiers,  be- 
sides a hundred  and  forty  wounded.  The  In- 
dian loss  must  have  been  severe,  as  during  the 


night  they  retreated  across  the  Ohio  river  and 
returned  to  their  homes.  Just  before  the  bat- 
tle they  were  joined  by  Simon  Girty,  who 
had  been  a scout  for  the  English.  He  was  an 
efficient  scout,  but  in  some  altercation  with 
Gen.  Lewis,  the  latter  struck  him  with  a cane 
over  the  head,  inflicting  a deep  gash.  Girty 
threatened  vengeance,  and  escaped  from  the 
fort,  joining  the  Indians,  and  in  the  attack  on 
the  fort  was  as  savage  and  bitter  and  cruel  as 
any  Indian  warrior  could  desire.  Lie  remained 
with  his  new  friends  and  ever  after  made  his 
home  with  the  Shawanese,  Delawares  and 
Wyandots.  He  declared  he  had  foresworn  his 
white  blood  and  assumed  the  garb  of  the  In- 
dians with  their  painted  flesh  and  feathered 
headdress. 

After  the  Americans  and  English  had  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  out  the  French  in  1763,  Eng- 
land for  years  pursued  an  unjust  policy  toward 
the  colonies,  which  eventually  culminated  in 
the  Revolutionary  war.  In  the  east  all  manu- 
factures which  interfered  with  England  were 
prohibited  or  crippled  by  severe  laws.  All 
goods  must  be  bought  in  England ; all  products 
raised  in  America  must  be  sold  to  England 
alone,  and  forwarded  on  English  vessels.  The 
English  commercial  policy  also  affected  the 
great  Northwest,  of  which  Crawford  county 
is  a part.  The  French,  by  their  explorations, 
and  by  their  trading  posts  all  over  this  great 
territory  had  built  up  a large  business  in  furs, 
of  which  they  had  a monopoly.  The  English 
merchants  secured  this  trade,  and  it  was  so 
vast  and  profitable  they  wanted  it  continued. 
As  a result  they  petitioned  the  King  and  Par- 
liament : “It  does  appear  to  us  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  fur  trade  depends  entirely  on  the 
Indians  being  undisturbed  in  the  possession  of 
their  hunting  grounds,  and  that  all  colonizing 
does,  in  its  nature,  and  must,  in  its  conse- 
quences, operate  to  the  prejudice  of  that 
branch  of  commerce.”  So  George  Third  is- 
sued a proclamation  declaring  the  new  terri- 
tory, the  Great  Northwest  from  the  Ohio  to 
the  Lakes  and  from  the  Alleghenies  to  the 
Mississippi,  royal  domain,  and  prohibited  fur- 
ther settlement  in  this  vast  territory,  or  the 
purchase  of  any  part  of  it  from  the  Indians. 
This  was  in  1773,  and  the  English  statesmen, 
forseeing  a coming  contest,  attached  this  ter- 
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rit.ory  to  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
were  a part  of  Canada. 

Eight  years  later  the  Province  of  Quebec 
was  the  danger  point  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  England  and  the  United  States.  The 
American  commissioners  were  Benjamin 
Franklin,  John  Adams,  John  Jay  and  Henry 
Laurens.  Their  imperative  instructions  were 
that  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
must  be  recognized.  Other  matters  were 
minor.  France  had  been  the  ally  of  the 
United  States  and  the  treaty  must  be  satis- 
factory to  that  nation.  I 'ranee  had  received 
from  Spain  practically  all  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  and  desired  to  have  her  rights 
recognized  by  England.  Spain  was  with 
France,  and  the  two  secretly  arranged  with 
England  that  the  north  boundary  of  the 
United  States  should  be  the  Ohio  river,  basing 
the  claim  on  the  ground  that  the  Ureat  North- 
west was  a part  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
and  there  was  no  question  that  Canada  was  to 
remain  English  territory.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  treaty,  while  this  agreement  was  not 
definitely  reached,  matters  were  tending  that 
way.  Franklin,  as  minister  to  France,  con- 
ducted the  earlier  negotiations,  and  later, 
when  John  Adams  and  John  Jay  arrived,  the 
boundary  came  up.  The  English  were  insist- 
ent; Vergennes,  the  French  minister,  favored 
the  English,  until  finally  Adams  and  jay  posi- 
tively declared  they  would  submit  to  no  bound- 
ary except  the  lakes.  Laurens  and  Franklin 
stood  by  them  solidly,  and  it  was  over  a year 
before  England  finally  yielded  the  point,  and 
Ohio  and  the  Great  Northwest  became  a part 
of  the  United  States.  England  probably 
thought  the  territory  of  far  less  importance 
than  it  was,  having  relegated  all  that  vast  re- 
gion to  a great  hunting  ground,  with  no  higher 
conception  of  its  future  use  than  the  protect- 
ing and  raising  of  fur  bearing  animals.  Flow 
different  the  views  of  John  Jay,  w ho  speaking 
of  this  territory  in  Congress  in  1777,  prophet- 
ically said:  “Extensive  wildernesses,  now 

scarcely  known  or  explored,  remain  yet  to  be 
cultivated;  and  vast  lakes  and  rivers,  whose 
waters  have  for  ages  rolled  in  silence  to  the 
ocean,  are  yet  to  hear  the  din  of  industry,  be- 
come subservient  to  commerce,  and  boast  de- 


lightful villas,  gilded  spires,  and  spacious  cities 
rising  on  their  banks.” 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  the  Wyandots  and  their  neighbors  at 
first  saw  no  reason  to  take  any  hand  in  the 
contest.  In  the  east  the  British  had  secured 
the  assistance  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  Mo- 
hawks being  then  the  chief  tribe,  but  by  1777 
the  English  had  succeeded  in  enlisting  the 
Wyandots  and  other  Ohio  tribes  on  their  side, 
and  under  British  pay  they  made  onslaughts 
on  the  western  borders  of  the  colony,  attack- 
ing the  settlers  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 
Many  joined  the  British  army,  and  a number 
of  Wyandots  joined  the  army  of  Gen.  Bur- 
goyne,  in  New'  York  state,  but  did  little  be- 
yond burning  a few  houses  of  settlers,  steal- 
ing their  stock  and  murdering  a number  of  the 
pioneers.  In  an  excursion  with  Burgoyne 
into  Ncwv  Hampshire,  a number  of  Wyandots 
were  killed,  and  they  blamed  the  British  Gen- 
eral for  the  loss,  claiming  the  warriors  were 
needlessly  sacrificed.  This,  and  the  fact  that 
Burgoyne  endeavored  to  restrain  their  ferocity 
and  cruelty,  disgusted  the  Wyandots,  and  most 
of  them  returned  to  their  home  on  the  San- 
dusky; but  still  under  the  pay  of  the  English, 
continued  to  harass  the  frontier,  destroying, 
burning  and  murdering.  The  English  had  a 
trading-post  at  the  Indian  village  of  Sandusky, 
where  settlement  was  made,  and  at  this  point 
nearly  all  the  Indian  tribes  were  paid  for  the 
scalps  taken. 

Their  first  expedition  was  in  1777.  The 
renegade  Girty  was  thoroughly  conversant 
with  affairs  along  the  Ohio  river,  and  at  his 
suggestion  five  hundred  warriors,  Delawares, 
Wyandots  and  Shawanese,  started  on  an  ex- 
pedition against  Fort  Henry,  near  where 
Wheeling  now  is,  on  the  Ohio  river.  The 
British  had  supplied  them  with  arms  and  am- 
munition, and  the  Indians  made  their  way 
through  the  dense  forests,  along  their  trails, 
crossed  the  Ohio  and  surrounded  the  fort 
with  its  garrison  of  forty  men,  and  a number 
of  women  and  children.  Col.  David  Shep- 
pard was  in  command,  and  rumors  had 
reached  the  fort  that  five  hundred  warriors 
had  started  from  the  Sandusky  region  on  some 
murdering  expedition,  destination  unknown 
On  the  evening  of  September  26,  1771,  settlers 
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reported  Indians  in  war  paint  had  been  seen 
lurking  in  the  neighborhood.  Cabins  were 
abandoned,  and  all  sought  safety  in  the  fort. 
Col.  Sheppard  sent  out  two  men  to  recon- 
noitre; one  was  killed  and  the  other  returned 
to  the  fort  wounded;  the  Colonel  then  sent  out 
fourteen  men,  and  as  they  were  proceeding 
cautiously  down  the  river  they  fell  into  an 
ambush,  and  eleven  were  instantly  killed,  the 
others  escaping  in  the  dense  forest.  Hearing 
the  firing,  the  Colonel  sent  twelve  more  men 
to  relieve  the  imperiled  party;  eight  of  these 
were  promptly  killed.  The  fighting  force  in 
the  fort  was  now  reduced  to  a dozen  men. 
'Idle  Indians  made  constant  attacks,  but  w'ere 
as  constantly  driven  back.  It  w'as  during  this 
engagement  that,  when  the  powder  gave  out, 
Elizabeth  Zane  bravely  went  to  the  storehouse, 
sixty  yards  away,  and  brought  back  the 
powder  in  safety.  She  volunteered  for  this 
service,  saying  that  no  man  could  be  spared 
for  this  perilous  trip  under  the  direct  fire  of 
the  enemy.  Night  coming  on,  the  Indians  re- 
tired until  morning.  During  the  night  a dozen 
men  arrived  from  a neighboring  settlement, 
and  succeeded  in  gaining  entrance  to  the  fort. 
In  the  morning  forty  more  rangers  arrived, 
and  the  Indians,  now'  regarded  it  as  useless  to 
! continue  their  assault  on  the  fort.  They 
therefore  destroyed  everything  they  could,  set 
fire  to  the  houses,  and  killed  or  carried  off 
three  hundred  head  of  cattle.  They  had  killed 
twenty-one  men,  with  several  others  wounded. 
Their  own  loss,  however,  was  over  a hundred. 

I 'They  returned  to  Sandusky  with  twenty-one 
| scalps  for  which  cash  w'as  paid  by  the  British 
> agent. 

While  the  Wyandots  were  allies  of  the  Eng- 
! lish,  as  well  as  the  other  tribes  of  Ohio,  on  an 
! eastern  branch  of  the  Muskingum  in  Tuscara- 
was county  were  several  hundred  Moravian 
| Indians,  of  the  Delaware  tribe,  who  con- 
stantly refused  to  take  part  in  the  war;  they 
had  become  Christian  Indians,  had  three  set- 
tlements in  Tuscarawas  county,  and  had 
cleared  considerable  land,  devoted  their  time 
mostly  to  farming  and  kept  up  constant  busi- 
ness relations  with  the  Americans  at  Pittsburg, 
about  sixty  miles  distant,  which  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  American  forces  in  the  west. 
They  refused  all  the  overtures  and  bribes  of 
the  British.  Finally,  in  the  fall  of  1781,  Col. 


Elliott,  of  the  British  forces,  who  was  sta- 
tioned at  Upper  Sandusky,  took  with  him  two 
chiefs  and  three  hundred  warriors,  and 
marched  to  the  Moravian  settlements,  their 
route  being  through  Crawford,  crossing  the 
Sandusky  at  a point  one  mile  south  of  the 
Tod  township  line,  and  passing  through  Bucy- 
rus  township  in  the  direction  of  New  Win- 
chester and  in  a southeasterly  direction  toward 
the  Kilbuck  in  Holmes  county  and  on  to  the 
Tuscarawas  settlements.  The  three  Moravian 
towns,  all  on  the  Tuscarawas  river,  were 
Schdnbrunn,  two  miles  south  of  the  present 
town  of  New  Philadelphia,  seven  miles  fur- 
ther south  was  Gnadenhiitten  and  five  miles 
further  Salem. 

On  reaching  the  Moravians  the  Indians 
urged  their  brethren  to  stand  by  them  in  their 
war  against  the  Americans;  the  English  Col- 
onel offered  them  presents,  but  the  Moravians 
stood  firm.  Failing  in  peaceful  persuasions 
the  Indians  insisted  they  should  accompany 
them  to  the  banks  of  the  Sandusky,  claiming 
they  were  too  near  Pittsburg,  and  the  Wyan- 
dots were  afraid  they  might  ally  themselves 
with  the  detested  Americans.  Expostulations 
were  useless  and  the  peaceful  Moravians  were 
forced  to  leave  their  crops  ungathered,  and 
accompany  their  captors  in  the  long  and  weary 
march  to  the  banks  of  the  Sandusky.  The 
Moravians  were  taken  to  Sandusky  and  fjrom 
there  their  missionaries  were  sent  to  Detroit  as 
prisoners.  Some  writers  place  the  Moravian 
winter  quarters  on  the  river  southwest  of  Bucy- 
rus,  but  Butterfield  fixes  it  near  the  old  Indian 
town,  three  miles  southeast  of  the  present 
town  of  Upper  Sandusky.  Here  they  passed 
the  winter,  suffering  great  hardships,  as  the  In- 
dians make  no  provision  for  the  future,  and 
the  addition  of  several  hundred  to  the  Indian 
villages  along  the  Sandusky  was  beyond  their 
means  of  support.  After  a severe  winter  a 
number  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  villages 
to  gather  the  crops  of  the  fall  previous.  About 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  men  with  their 
wives  and  children,  made  the  journey  to  their 
former  homes,  and  resumed  their  work  on  the 
clearings,  dividing  their  force  so  as  to  look- 
after  all  three  of  the  villages. 

While  the  Moravians  had  spent  the  winter 
suffering  on  the  banks  of  the  Sandusky  the 
Wyandots  had  not  been  idle,  but  had  made 
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maurading  expeditions  on  the  settlers  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia,  with  their  usual  burn- 
ing and  killing.  The  settlers  of  the  upper  Ohio 
and  the  Monongahela  determined  to  admin- 
ister a lesson  that  would  be  a warning  to  the 
Indians,  and  a corps  of  a hundred  mounted 
men  was  organized,  and  under  command  of 
Col.  Williamson  started  for  the  Moravian 
towns.  They  knew  the  Moravians  had  spent 
the  winter  on  the  Sandusky,  the  point  where 
all  the  brutal,  murdering  expeditions  were  or- 
ganized ; they  knew  they  had  again  returned 
to  their  villages  on  the  Tuscarawas.  In  what 
follows,  the  most  lenient  might  concede  they 
did  not  know  the  peaceful  Indians  had  been 
taken  there  against  their  will,  but  this  is  not 
borne  out  by  history.  The  rangers  under  Wil- 
liamson reached  Gnadenhiitten  after  a forced 
march  of  two  days,  and  at  this  village  found 
the  Indians  gathering  corn  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Tuscarawas.  A boat  was  secured  and 
sixteen  of  the  men  crossed  the  river,  but  found 
more  Indians  there  than  they  had  expected. 
Then  the  rangers  certainly  learned  their  visit 
to  Sandusky  had  been  an  enforced  one,  for 
they  sympathized  with  them  for  the  cruel 
treatment  they  had  received  and  assured  them 
of  their  friendship  and  that  they  had  come 
to  see  in  what  way  they  could  protect  the 
Moravians.  They  further  assured  them  that 
another  expedition  would  come  from  the  San- 
dusky region,  and  they  would  again  receive 
the  same  cruel  treatment,  and  that  their  friends 
at  Pittsburg  had  advised  them  to  go  to  that 
place  where  they  would  receive  protection. 
Knowing  the  settlers  of  Pittsburg  had  always 
treated  them  with  the  greatest  friendship,  and 
being  Christian  Indians,  they  did  not  doubt 
what  the  men  told  them,  and  placed  themselves 
under  their  protection.  The  trusting  Indians 
also  sent  a messenger  down  the  river  to  .the 
village  of  Salem  to  notify  the  Indians  there 
of  the  kindness  of  their  new-found  friends, 
urging  them  to  join  them  at  Gnadenhiitten. 
They  crossed  the  river  with  the  rangers  and 
gave  their  guns  into  their  hands,  after  which 
they  were  ordered  into  houses  and  a guard 
placed  around  them.  Col.  Williamson  sent  a 
party  of  men  down  the  river  to  the  village  of 
Salem,  but  on  the  way  they  met  the  Salem 
Moravians  coming  up  the  river  to  join  their 
brethren  at  Gnadenhiitten.  The  Salem  In- 


dians arrived  and  they,  too,  were  deceived  into 
giving  up  their  arms  after  which  they  were 
imprisoned.  Col.  Williamson  then  called  a 
council  of  war,  and  put  the  question  for  the 
men  to  decide,  as  to  whether  the  Indians  should 
be  taken  as  prisoners  to  Fort  Pitt  (Pittsburg) 
or  whether  they  should  be  put  to  death.  There 
were  eighteen  who  favored  the  minor  outrage 
of  carrying  them  away  as  prisoners  and  eighty- 
two  voted  for  immediate  death. 

Janies  Patrick,  Esq.,  of  New  Philadelphia, 
wrote  an  interesting  history  of  the  Moravian 
Missions  in  Tuscarawas  county.  From  this 
work  the  following  account  of  the  horrible 
scene  is  taken:  “In  the  majority,  which  was 

large,  no  sympathy  was  manifested.  They  re- 
solved to  murder — for  no  other  word  can  ex- 
press the  act — the  whole  of  the  Christian  In- 
dians in  their  custody.  Among  these  were 
several  who  had  contributed  to  aid  the  mis- 
sionaries in  the  work  of  conversion  and  civili- 
zation. Two  of  them  had  emigrated  from 
New  Jersey  after  the  death  of  their  spiritual 
pastor,  the  Rev.  David  Brainerd.  One  woman, 
who  could  speak  good  English,  knelt  before 
the  commander  and  begged  his  protection. 

"The  supplication  was  unavailing.  They 
were  ordered  to  prepare  for  death.  But 
the  warning  had  been  anticipated.  Their  firm 
belief  in  their  new  creed  was  shown  forth 
in  this  sad  hour  of  their  tribulation,  by  relig- 
ious exercises  of  preparation.  The  orisons  of 
these  devout  people  were  already  ascending  to 
the  throne  of  the  Most  High.  The  sound 
of  the  Christian’s  hymn  and  the  Christian’s 
prayer  found  an  echo  in  the  surrounding 
woods,  but  no  responsive  feeling  in  the  bosoms 
of  their  executioners.  With  gun,  and  spear, 
and  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife,  the  work 
of  death  progressed  in  these  slaughterhouses, 
till  not  a sigh  or  moan  was  heard  to  proclaim 
the  existence  of  human  life  within.  All  per- 
ished save  two.  Two  Indian  boys  escaped  as 
by  a miracle,  to  be  witnesses  in  after  times  of 
the  savage  cruelty  of  the  white  man  toward 
their  unfortunate  race. 

“After  committing  their  cruel  and  cowardly 
act,  the  buildings  containing  the  mutilated 
bodies  of  the  murdered  Indians  were  set  on 
lire,  and  the  llames  of  the  heavy  logs  soon  re- 
duced to  crumbling  ashes  all  that  remained  of 
the  Christian  Indians.” 
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Dr.  Doddridge  pays  a beautiful  tribute  to 
the  Christianity  of  the  Moravians  when  he 
writes:  “They  anticipated  their  doom,  and 

had  commenced  their  devotions  with  hymns, 
prayers  and  exhortations  to  each  other  to  place 
a firm  reliance  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Saviour 
of  men.  When  their  fate  was  announced  to 
them  these  devoted  people  embraced  and  kissed 
each  other,  and  bedewing  each  others  faces 
and  bosoms  with  their  tears  asked  pardon  of 
their  brothers  and  sisters  for  any  offense  they 
might  have  committed  through  life.  Thus,  at 
peace  with  God,  and  each  other,  they  replied 
to  those  who,  impatient  for  the  slaughter,  de- 
manded whether  they  -were  ready  to  die,  that 
‘having  commended  their  souls  to  God,  they 
were  ready  to  die.’  ” 

Having  reduced  to  ashes  all  traces  of  their 
inhuman  act,  the  men  started  up  the  river  for 
Schonbrunn  to  murder  the  Moravians  there, 
but  the  Christian  savages  had  learned  of  the 
sad  fate  of  their  companions  and  tied  to  the 
forest,  and  were  beyond  pursuit.  The  num- 
ber murdered  was  ninety-six;  of  these  sixty- 
tw'o  were  grown  persons,  about  forty-two  men 
and  twenty  women ; the  remaining  thirty-four 
were  children.  A few  of  the  men  who  looked 
as  if  they  might  be  warriors  were  taken  from 
the  slaughter  house  and  brained  with  toma- 
hawks. Most  of  these  quietly  knelt  down, 
and  while  offering  up  prayers  to  God,  received 
the  fatal  blow.  But  one  attempted  to  escape, 
and  he  soon  fell  dead  with  five  bullets  through 
his  body.  These  outside  dead  were  placed  in 
the  slaughter-houses  and  burned  with  the  rest. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  previous  when 
Menendez  murdered  the  Huguenot  Christians 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  he  tarried  on  the  site  of 
his  crime  long  enough  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
| a church  to  commemorate  his  act.  It  was  prob- 
ably through  inadvertence  Col.  Williamson 

overlooked  this  beautiful  finishing  touch  of 
, ° 

; piety ! 

It  was  only  a part  of  the  Moravians  who 
had  been  murdered ; the  larger  number  were 
still  on  the  banks  of  the  Sandusky,  and  to  this 
same  retreat  lied  the  fifty  Christian  Moravians 
who  had  escaped  from  Schonbrunn.  Imme- 
diately on  Williamson’s  return,  arrangements 
were  made  for  a new  expedition  to  go  to  the 
fountain-head  of  all  the  trouble — the  head- 
cjuarlcrs  on  the  Sandusky — and  administer  a 


blow  that  would  leave  the  settlers  in  peace. 
The  massacre  of  the  Moravians  took  place  May 
3,  1702,  and  on  May  7 the  decision  was 
reached  to  attack  Upper  Sandusky,  the  seat 
of  the  Wyandots,  not  that  the  Wyandots  alone 
were  guilty  of  all  the  murdering  and  mas- 
sacreing,  butchering  and  scalping  of  the  un- 
fortunate settlers  and  their  families,  but  be- 
cause Upper  Sandusky  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  Wyandots,  Ottawas,  Delawares,  and 
Shawanese,  and  here  was  their  rendezvous, 
where  they  gathered  to  start  on  their  raids. 
Volunteers  to  the  number  of  480  were  secured, 
all  mounted  and  well  armed,  all  from  two  or 
three  counties  south  of  Fort  Pitt.  Monday, 
May  20,  was  the  time  set  for  their  assembling 
and  the  place  chosen  was  Mingo  Bottom,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Ohio,  about  seventy-five 
miles  below  Pittsburg,  and  about  two  miles 
below  the  present  city  of  Steubenville.  They 
began  assembling  on  the  21st,  and  on  the  24th 
the  last  man  had  reported.  A vote  was  taken 
as  to  who  should  command  the  expedition, 
and  Col.  William  Crawford  received  235  votes, 
and  Col.  David  Williamson,  who  had  com- 
manded the  expedition  against  the  Moravians, 
230.  Col.  Crawford  was  therefore  selected 
as  commander  with  Col.  Williamson  as  senior 
major,  and  second  in  command.  Among  the 
troops  was  Robert  Sherrard,  grandfather  of 
Rev.  J.  H.  Sherrard,  who  was  for  many  years 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Bucyrus. 
Of  the  troops  320  were  from  Washington 
county,  Pennsylvania,  130  from  Westmore- 
land county,  Pennsylvania,  20  from  Ohio 
county,  Virginia,  and  10  from  various  local- 
ities. Besides  the  two  commanding  officers 
there  were  three  other  Majors,  Gladdis,  Mc- 
Clelland and  Bunton,  with  Daniel  Leet  as 
brigade  major,  and  Dr.  John  Knight  as  sur- 
geon. John  Slover  and  Jonathan  Zane  accom- 
panied the  expedition  as  guides.  There  were 
eighteen  companies,  the  captains,  as  far  as 
known,  being  McGeehan,  Iloagland,  Beeson, 
Munn,  Ross,  Ogle,  Briggs,  Craig,  Ritchie,  Mil- 
ler, Bean,  and  Hood. 

The  Williamson  expedition  against  the  Mo- 
ravians was  a private  affair  of  the  settlers. 
The  expedition  against  the  Wyandots  was  a 
government  affair,  under  direction  of  Gen. 
Irvine,  who  commanded  the  western  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  l.ieut.  Rose, 
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a member  of  his  stall,  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion as  his  representative.  The  Indians  were 
assisting  the  English  by  their  constant  attacks 
in  the  west,  necessitating  the  keeping  on  the 
border  for  protection  a large  force  which 
otherwise  could  have  been  utilized  in  the  war 
against  England.  The  attack  on  the  Wyan- 
dot village  was  in  reality  an  expedition  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  to  destroy  a post  which 
for  years  had  been  the  Indian  headquarters 
of  the  British  government;  a place  which  had 
been  and  was  the  gathering  point  of  all  In- 
dian expeditions  against  the  colonies;  the  vil- 
lage where  the  Indians  of  northwestern  Ohio 
repaired  to  receive  their  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion from  the  British,  and  to  receive  pay  for 
services  rendered,  the  pay  being  based  on  the 
number  of  scalps  turned  over  to  the  British 
agent  at  Upper  Sandusky.  From  these  In- 
dian villages  came  the  stories  of  cruel  deaths 
indicted  on  their  unfortunate  captives.  For, 
while  it  seems  sickening  and  saddening  that 
men,  women  and  children  were  murdered  on 
these  expeditions,  in  many  of  them  a few  of 
the  stronger  captives  were  taken  back  alive, 
divided  among  the  different  villages,  and  died 
with  all  the  prolonged  agony  to  the  sufferer 
that  devilish  ingenuity  could  devise.  But  in 
these  tortures  the  Wyandots  took  no  part ; 
they  murdered  and  scalped  their  prisoners,  but 
burning  at  the  stake  had  been  abandoned  years 
previous.  The  Delawares  and  Shawanese  were 
the  torturers. 

At  Gnadenhittten  the  vote  to  murder  peace- 
ful Christian  Indians  was  eighty-two;  the  vote 
for  mercy  being  eighteen,  and  a deed  was  con- 
summated so  despicable  and  so  dastardly  that 
the  civilized  world  for  over  a century  has 
blushed  with  shame  that  honest,  conscientious, 
law-abiding  Christian  men  should  place  so  foul 
a stain  on  civilization.  In  this  every  reader 
of  this  work  will  coincide.  But  who  cast  those 
eighty-two  votes?  Men  whose  grey-haired 
fathers  had  been  cruelly  murdered ; men  who 
had  returned  to  their  peaceful  homes  only  to 
find  their  wives  butchered,  almost  beyond  rec- 
ognition, and  lying  weltering  in  blood,  bleed- 
ing and  scalpless,  on  their  hearthstones;  to  find 
even  the  innocent  babes  at  the  mothers’  breasts 
scalped  and  butchered.  While  in  their  minds 
was  the  knowledge  of  the  death  by  the  Indians 
of  a father  or  a son,  a brother  or  a friend, 


who  had  first  run  the  gauntlet,  that  Indian 
“free  for  all’’  in  which  every  villager  took  a 
part;  the  long  line  down  which  the  naked  cap- 
tive must  pass,  starting  with  the  children  and 
squaws  with  their  whips  and  clubs,  administer- 
ing blows  to  the  flying  victim;  then  past  the 
younger  men,  and  finally  brave  warriors  with 
knives  and  tomahawks  so  skilfully  used  as  to 
administer  blows  that  would  cut  and  wound 
but  not  kill;  and  on  and  on,  cut,  carved  and 
covered  with  blood,  to  sink  exhausted  at  the 
Council-house  door.  To  be  cared  for?  No! 
'I  bis  bleeding  remnant  of  a man  was  some- 
times scourged  and  beaten  still,  and  thrown 
into  some  guarded  hut  to  await  the  morrow, 
when  the  poor  sufferer  was  dragged  forth  to 
furnish  what  further  amusement  the  strength 
of  his  constitution  would  stand.  Commencing 
at  the  less  vital  parts,  skilful  savages  took 
strips  of  skin  from  his  legs  and  arms,  and 
sometimes  nearly  half  the  body  was  laid  bare 
before  suffering  nature  could  stand  no  more 
and  death  relieved  him  of  his  sufferings.  At 
the  stake  the  fire  was  fiendishly  built  so  far 
away  that  the  torture  was  prolonged  for  hours, 
the  ears,  fingers  and  toes  cut  off,  the  fiends 
previously  pulling  the  nails  out  by  the  roots, 
yelling  with  delight  at  the  suffering  of  the  tor- 
tured victims.  Every  horror  the  inventive  mind 
of  the  savage  could  think  of  was  practiced.* 

John  Leith  was  a prisoner  and  storekeeper  among 
die  Indians  from  1763  until  he  made  his  escape  in  1791. 
During  the  Revolution  lie  kept  a store  at  Upper  San- 
dusky^ employed  by  the  British.  In  his  biography, 
written  by  his  grandson,  Judge  George  W.  Leith,  is 
his  description  of  the  first  "Running  of  the  Gauntlet” 
he  witnessed : "One  fine  day  in  early  summer  a band 
of  warriors  came  in  from  the  south  with  a captive,  a 
powerful  young  Virginian,  lie  had  been  overpowered 
and  captured  in  a hand-to-hand  struggle.  I saw  him 
stripped  for  the  race,  and  thought  him  as  fine  a speci- 
men of  a man  as  I ever  saw.  His  action  was  unim- 
paired, the  only  wound  perceivable  being  a long  gash 
on  the  fleshy  part  of  his  thigh,  which,  though  consid- 
erably swelled,  did  not  impede  his  motion,  lie  was 
stripped  naked  and  painted  black  for  the  race  at  my 
store.  Two  lines  of  Indians  were  formed,  extending 
back  from  the  store  about  two  hundred  yards.  He  was 
marched  back  through  the  lines  in  a southerly  direc- 
tion, the  savages  panting  and  yelling  for  the  onset. 
Poor  fellow ! he  stepped  with  the  elasticity  of  a race- 
horse, confidently  believing  that  if  he  succeeded  in  the 
race  his  life  would  be  spared.  But  his  doom  was 
sealed,  and  this  was  but  the  opening  scene  in  the  hor- 
rible tragedy.  I he  warriors  were  armed  with  guns 
loaded  with  powder  to  be  shot  into  his  naked  body, 
the  boys  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  the 
squaws  and  children  with  clubs  .and  switches.  No  one 
was  allowed  to  strike  or  shoot  until  the  victim  was 
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All  these  horrible  acts  of  the  Indians  were 
known  to  have  been  visited  upon  the  relatives 
of  the  men  who  had  accompanied  Williamson, 
and  anger  and  revenge  were  a stronger  motive 
than  right  and  justice.  Williamson  should 
have  prevented  it,  but  while  today  every  reader 
of  this  history  can  justly  shudder  and  denounce 
the  brutal  murder  of  the  Moravians,  the  fact 
remains  that  if  every  reader  had  been  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tuscarawas  at  the  time,  knowing 
what  these  men  knew,  having  suffered  as  these 
men  had  suffered,  when  the  vote  for  life  or 
death  came,  the  proportion  would  have  been 
the  same.  No  one  can  endorse  the  needless, 
inhuman  murder  of  the  innocent  Moravians, 
but  the  perpetrators  of  the  dastardly  deed  had 
minds  at  the  time  inflamed  by  the  cruelties  in- 
flicted on  themselves  and  their  relatives  by 
other  Indians.  In  this  modern  day  those  at  a 
distance  from  the  crime  can  well  shudder  and 
denounce  the  burning  at  the  stake  of  the  brute 
w ho  has  ruined  and  murdered  an  innocent  girl 
in  the  southland,  but  were  the  matter  to  come 
home  to  them  direct,  how  many  fathers,  with 
the  brutal  act  fresh  in  the  memory,  would  lift 
j a linger  to  stay  the  hand  that  fires  the  funeral 
pyre?  Would  there  lie  even  eighteen  out  of 
eighty-two? 

It  was  Saturday  morning,  May  25,  1782, 

1 the  expedition  started  for  the  Sandusky 
Plains,  about  150  miles  distant,  but  to  avoid 
the  Indian  trails,  so  the  savages  would  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  attack,  their  course  was 
through  the  unbroken  forest,  to  the  1 usca- 
rawas,  on  the  banks  of  which  were  the  de- 
stroyed Moravian  towns,  and  it  took  them 
four  days  to  cover  the  sixty  miles,  although 
Williamson’s  men,  over  the  traveled  route,  had 
| made  it  in  two  days  when  on  their  mission  of 

j opposite  to  where  he  stood,  so  that  the  speed  of  the 
| runner  might  not  be  impeded  or  checked  by  a front 
lire.  The  word  was  given,  ‘All  ready,  go!’  and  sim- 
ultaneously a yell  went  up  all  along  the  line  from  the 
savages,  who  were  eager  to  inflict  the  severest  punish- 
ment upon  the  helpless  captive.  The  young  fellow 
came  through  the  lines  with  astonishing  swiftness,  and 
ran  into  the  store  where  1 was.  lie  was  covered  with 
ragged  and  gaping  wounds  made  by  the  discharge  of 
powder  and  the  tomahawks,  and  the  arrows  stuck  out 
from  his  blackened  body  like  the  shafts  of  a clolhes- 
rack.  lie  gave  me  a most  imploring  look,  as  il  he  ex- 
pected me  to  help  him,  and  suddenly  sprang  high  in  the 
air  as  if  in  terrible  agony,  lie  turned  and  went  out  at 
the  door,  when  he  was  brained  with  a tomahawk  and 
fell  to  the  ground  with  his  Iasi  despairing  groan 


murder.  They  encamped  at  the  ruined  town 
of  Schonbrunn,  and  two  officers,  reconnoiter- 
ing,  saw  in  the  distance  two  Indian  warriors, 
who  had  been  spying  on  their  movements.  It 
was  now  believed  the  Indians  would  have  full 
knowledge  of  their  expedition,  and  Crawford 
determined  to  press  on  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
They  started  on  a forced  march  through  the 
wilderness  of  J Iolmes  county,  and  the  night 
of  May  30  encamped  about  ten  miles  south 
of  the  present  site  of  Wooster,  just  south  of 
the  Wayne  county  line.  From  here  they  went 
almost  due  w'est,  passing  north  of  Odell’s  lake, 
and  on  to  the  Mohican,  following  up  the  river 
until  near  where  Mansfield  now'  is  they  turned 
west  and  encamped  on  June  1st  at  Spring 
Mills,  eight  miles  east  of  Crestline.  The  next 
day,  June  2,  about  one  o’clock,  they  entered 
Crawford  county  just  north  of  where  Crest- 
line now  is  and  continued  west  to  the  San- 
dusky river  at  the  mouth  of  a small  creek 
called  Allen’s  Run,  near  the  present  town  of 
Leesville.  The  Sandusky  river  w;as  the  point 
for  which  the  guides  were  aiming  and  the  offi- 
cers, pleased  at  reaching  this  destination,  called 
a halt  for  an  hour.  They  had  reached  the 
river  south  of  the  Wyandot  trail,  which  the 
Indians  used  on  their  excursions  from  the 
Sandusky  towns  east  to  Pittsburg.  In  the  last 
five  days  they  had  made  eighty-five  miles,  and 
the  guide,  Slover,  told  Crawford  they  were 
now  about  twenty-live  miles  due  east  of  the 
Indian  towm,  and  that  a little  to  the  southwest 
there  were  extensive  plains  reaching  to  their 
destination.  After  nine  days  of  slow  and  diffi- 
cult marching  through  an  unbroken  forest, 
they  decided  to  make  for  the  open  plains/  so 
they  followed  the  south  bank  of  the  Sandusky, 
two  or  three  miles,  to  about  the  center  of 
section  12,  of  Jefferson  township.  Here  the 
Sandusky  bends  to  the  north  and  they  left  the 
river  and,  going  southwest,  encamped  for  the 
night  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Jefferson 
township,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plains. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  June  3rd  they  en- 
tered the  plains,  and  the  open  sunlight,  after 
the  long  and  dreary  march  through  the  dense 
woods,  was  a pleasing  relief  to  all.  Their 
course  was  now  west  through  Whetstone  and 
Ihicyrus  townships,  passing  about  four  miles 
south  of  Ihicyrus,  to  an  Indian  trail  skirting 
the  west  side  of  the  Sandusky;  they  followed 
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this  trail  through  southwestern  Bucyrus  town- 
ship and  through  Dallas,  into  what  is  now  An- 
trim township,  Wyandot  county,  and  made 
their  final  encampment  near  the  present  town 
of  Wyandot,  within  ten  miles  of  their  destina- 
tion. 

On  the  morning  of  June  4th  they  started 
along  the  south  bank  of  the  Sandusky,  follow- 
ing its  course  in  a northwest  direction  for  six 
miles  where  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Sandusky 
was  reached.  Here  they  crossed  the  Sandusky, 
following  the  trail  along  the  east  bank  which 
leads  to  the  Indian  towns,  and  they  soon 
reached  the  old  Indian  town  of  Sandusky,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  river,  about  three  miles 
southeast  of  the  present  town  of  Upper  San- 
dusky. The  town  was  deserted.  The  guide 
Slover  said  that  when  he  was  a captive  of  the 
Miamis,  he  frequently  visited  the  Wyandots 
and  this  was  their  principal  town.  The  offi- 
cers and  guides  were  astonished  and  a halt 
was  called.  The  volunteers  feared  a mistake 
had  been  made  and  that  there  was  no  village 
short  of  Lower  Sandusky  (Fremont)  forty 
miles  down  the  river,  through  a section  known 
to  be  covered  by  roving  bands  of  Indians,  for 
they  were  now  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  coun- 
try. 

It  was  one  o’clock  when  Crawford  ordered 
the  halt;  he  called  his  officers  into  consulta- 
tion. This  lasted  an  hour.  Slover  said  eight 
miles  further  down  the  river  was  another  In- 
dian town,  and  in  his  opinion  the  Indians  had 
made  that  their  headquarters.  Crawford 
feared  they  might  find  this  also  deserted  and 
there  was  danger  in  their  getting  too  far  into 
the  Indian  country  with  but  five  days’  of  pro- 
visions left.  It  was  decided  to  move  forward 
in  search  of  the  Indians.  The  army  crossed 
the  river  to  the  west  side,  continued  along  the 
trail  up  the  west  bank  to  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Upper  Sandusky;  they  continued 
a mile  further,  with  no  sign  of  Indians  and 
the  troops  became  anxious,  and  for  the  first 
time  expressed  a desire  to  return  home.  Craw- 
ford promptly  called  a halt  and  a council  of 
war.  Col.  Crawford  and  Guide  Zane  both 
favored  an  immediate  return,  as  further  pro- 
gress was  dangerous,  and  the  final  decision 
was  made  to  continue  that  day  and  ii  no  In- 
dians were  discovered  they  would  return. 
The  march  was  continued,  and  the  troops  had 


gone  but  a short  distance,  when  one  of  the 
light-horse  scouts,  who  in  the  open  prairie 
were  generally  a mile  in  advance,  returned  at 
full  speed  announcing  the  Indians  were  in  front 
of  them.  The  volunteers  were  now  enthusi- 
astic and  the  whole  army  moved  forward 
rapidly. 

The  Indians  had  kept  trace  of  the  army  ever 
since  it  had  left  Mingo  Bottom,  and  had  sent 
warriors  to  the  Shawanese,  in  the  Miami  valley, 
and  to  the  Wyandots  and  Delawares,  on  the 
Sandusky,  to  prepare  for  an  attack.  The  va- 
rious tribes  gathered  and  when  Crawford  left 
the  Tuscarawas,  in  a northwesterly  direction, 
it  was  known  the  Sandusky  Indians  were  the 
objective  point.  Pomoacan,  Wyandot  chief, 
sent  special  messengers  to  Detroit,  notifying 
DePeyster,  the  English  commandant  at  that 
point,  of  the  intended  attack.  DePeyster  acted 
promptly,  and  started  Butler’s  rangers,  a 
mounted  troop,  to  Lower  Sandusky  (Fre- 
mont) by  boats  to  assist  their  allies;  special 
messengers  were  also  sent  by  the  Wyandots 
to  the  Shawanese  on  the  Miami,  and  two  hun- 
dred warriors  started  on  their  march  of  forty 
miles  from  Logan  county  to  help  their  breth- 
ren. In  the  meantime  the  Delawares,  under 
Pipe,  had  assembled  three  hundred  warriors 
at  his  town  on  both  sides  of  the  Tymochtee, 
about  one  and  a half  miles  northeast  of  the 
present  town  of  Crawfordsville,  Wyandot 
county,  near  the  place  now  marked  by  the 
monument  erected  on  the  site  where  Col. 
Crawford  was  burned  at  the  stake.  Zhaus- 
sho-toh  was  the  Wyandot  war  chief,  and  the 
village  of  Pomoacan,  the  “Half  King,”  was 
five  miles  northeast  of  Upper  Sandusky,  in 
Crane  township,  on  the  Sandusky  river.  Here 
he  had  four  hundred  warriors. 

The  Americans  had  advanced  about  two 
miles  north  of  Upper  Sandusky,  and  were  one 
mile  west  of  the  river,  when  they  met  the 
enemy,  the  Delawares  being  in  the  front  line 
of  battle,  under  Pipe,  his  assistants  being  the 
renegade  Simon  Girty  and  Chief  Wiiigenund, 
the  latter  having  joined  the  Delawares  from 
his  village  about  two  and  a half  miles  north- 
west of  the  present  site  of  Crestline.  The 
Delawares  had  taken  posession  of  a small 
grove  called  an  “island,”  and  from  this  they 
were  promptly  driven  by  the  Americans.  The 
Wyandots  under  Zhaus-sho-toh,  with  whom 
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was  the  British  Captain  Elliott,  came  to  the 
support  of  the  Delawares.  Elliott  took  com- 
mand of  both  tribes,  and  the  Delawares  occu- 
pied the  west  and  south  sides  of  the  grove, 
and  the  VVyandots  the  north  and  east.  The 
grove  was  surrounded  by  a prairie  of  tall 
grass,  high  enough  to  be  some  protection  to 
the  Indians,  while  the  Americans  had  the  bet- 
ter of  it  by  the  protection  of  the  grove.  The 
firing  began  at  four  o’clock,  and  the  battle 
lasted  until  dark.  As  the  Indians  exposed 
themselves  when  skulking  through  the  grass 
they  were  picked  off  by  the  American  sharp- 
shooters. Some  of  the  borderers  from  the 
tree-tops  had  a better  opportunity  of  detect- 
ing the  savages.  One  of  these  Daniel  Canon,  an 
expert  rifleman,  remarked  afterward : “I 

don’t  know  how  many  I killed,  but  I never 
saw  the  same  head  again  above  the  grass  af- 
ter I shot  at  it.”  Toward  sunset  the  Indians 
became  more  cautious.  The  day  closed  de- 
cidedly favorable  to  the  Americans;  their  loss 
was  five  killed  and  nineteen  wounded.  Indian 
losses  were  never  known,  but  their  killed  and 
wounded  far  exceeded  the  Americans.  Al- 
though the  Americans  were  in  full  possession 
of  the  field,  the  Indians  were  not  dispirited. 
Desultory  firing  was  resumed  at  six  o’clock 
in  the  morning  and  continued  until  noon,  the 
Americans  believing  the  Indians  had  not  re- 
covered from  their  defeat  of  the  day  previous, 
and  plans  were  discussed  by  the  Americans  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  force ; the  Delawares  were 
drawn  up  south  of  them  and  the  Wyandots 
north. 

Before  the  plan  of  attack  was  matured,  a 
sentinel  reported  mounted  troops  coming  from 
the  north ; they  proved  to  be  Butler’s  rangers, 
sent  by  DePeyster  from  Detroit,  and  a few 
minutes  later  another  sentinel  reported  the  ar- 
rival of  two  hundred  Shawanesc  from  the 
south;  during  the  late  afternoon  additional 
small  detachments  of  Indians  were  continually 
arriving.  I lie  council  of  war  now  unani- 
mously decided  on  a retreat  that  night.  About 
nine  o’clock  the  retreat  started  and  by  a cir- 
cuitous march  to  the  west  passed  around  the 
Delawares  and  Shawancse  south  of  them, 
reaching  the  old  town  of  Upper  Sandusky, 
three  miles  southeast  of  the  present  countv 
seat  ot  Wyandot  county,  just  before  daylight. 
Here  a halt  was  called  and  stragglers  kept  con- 


stantly arriving,  but  Col.  Crawford,  Dr. 
Knight  and  John  Slover  the  guide,  and  many 
others  were  missing. 

The  command  now  devolved  on  William- 
son, and  his  force  numbered  about  three  hun- 
dred. After  a short  rest  the  army  went  south 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  Sandusky,  crossed 
the  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Sandusky, 
and  then  east,  skirting  the  southern  bank  of 
the  river.  They  were  again  on  the  Sandusky 
Plains,  and  when  they  reached  where  the  town 
of  Wyandot  now  is,  they  saw  in  the  distance 
a large  force  of  mounted  Indians  and  Butler’s 
rangers  following  in  pursuit.  They  were  a 
dozen  miles  from  the  woods  on  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  plains,  where  alone  lay  safety. 
Their  horses  had  had  two  days’  rest  at  San- 
dusky during  the  battle,  but  the  eleven  days 
previous  marching,  and  the  long  night  ride 
had  left  both  man  and  horses  in  a jaded  con- 
dition. They  were  also  hampered  by  their 
wounded.  Yet  Col.  Williamson  urged  his 
troops  forward  with  all  possible  speed ; he  was 
ably  assisted  by  Lieut.  Rose,  the  military 
genius  of  the  expedition.  The  latter  was  an 
aide-de-camp  of  Gen.  Irvine,  the  commander 
of  the  Revolutionary  forces  at  Pittsburg,  and 
had  been  attached  to  Col.  Crawford’s  staff  for 
this  expedition.  Lie  was  as  fearless  and  brave 
as  he  was  able  and  efficient,  and  to  him,  more 
than  any  other  man,  was  due  the  successful 
retreat.* 

The  retreating  column  left  the  Sandusky 
at  Wyandot,  and  started  northeast  across  the 
plains.  Passing  through  Dallas  into  Bucyrus 
township  they  crossed  what  is  now  the  Marion 
road  about  a mile  north  of  the  Dallas  town- 
ship line,  and  a little  before  noon  crossed  what 
is  now  the  Sandusky  pike  two  miles  north  of 

*John  Rose  was  known  among  the  Americans  as 
Major  Rose.  After  the  Revolutionary  War  was  over 
lie  returned  to  his  own  country,  Russia,  and  Gen.  Irvine 
received  many  letters  from  him,  in  which  he  gave  his 
true  history.  1 1 is  name  was  not  John  Rose,  but  Gus- 
t.avus  II.  de  Rosenthal,  of  Livonia,  Russia,  and  he  was 
a baron  of  the  empire.  In  an  encounter  with  another 
nobleman  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace  at  St. 
Petersburg,  he  had  killed  his  antagonist  in  a duel,  lie 
lied  to  England,  where  he  sailed  immediately  to  America 
to  ojier  his  sword  in  defense  of  the  colonies  in  their 
struggle  for  freedom.  During  his  absence  his  relatives 
secured  his  pardon  from  the  I'.mpcror  Alexander,  and 
permission  for  him  to  return,  which  he  did,  and  be- 
came Grand  Marshal  of  Livonia.  Baron  Rosenthal  died 
in  iXto. 
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the  Dallas  township  line,  and  about  three  miles 
south  of  Bucyrus.*  I before  they  had  reached 
the  Sandusky  J ’ike,  the  faster  mounted  men 
of  the  enemy  had  overtaken  the  lleeing  col- 
umn, and  were  harrassing  them  with  occa- 
sional shots.  As  more  and  more  of  the  enemy 
came  up  and  scattered  along  the  flanks  of  the 
marching  column  the  firing  became  more  se- 
vere, and  it  required  all  the  skill  and  encour- 
agement of  Col.  Williamson  and  Lieut.  Rose 
to  prevent  the  demoralization  of  the  troops, 
and  to  preserve  the  column  in  solid  marching 
order.  The  woods  and  safety  were  still  six 
miles  away;  they  were  in  an  open  prairie 
rapidly  being  surrounded  by  double  their  num- 
ber of  infuriated  savages  from  whom  they 
could  expect  no  mercy,  and  the  weary  col- 
umn struggled  on.  About  two  o’colck  they 
were  within  a mile  of  the  woods;  on  both  sides 
and  at  the  rear  were  hundreds  of  the  enemy, 
pouring  in  a galling  fire,  and  the  rear  guard 
was  in  confusion;  the  Indians  had  pressed  for- 
ward and  were  seeking  to  bar  their  entrance 
to  the  woods,  and  the  troops  in  advance,  showed 
signs  of  wavering.  Williamson  urged  them 
to  stand  firm,  stating:  “Not  a man  of  you 

will  reach  home  if  each  one  decities  to  shift 
for  himself.  Your  only  salvation  is  keeping 
in  line.  Our  ranks  once  broken,  all  is  lost.” 
The  danger  of  the  demoralization  of  the  troops 
became  so  great  that  a stand  had  to  be  made. 
A point  was  selected  where  there  is  a slight 
rise  in  the  ground  in  the  northeast  quarter  of 
Section  22  in  Whetstone  township. f 

The  troops  had  crossed  what  is  now  the 
Gabon  road  a little  west  of  where  the  monu- 
ment now  stands  marking  the  site  of  the  bat- 
tle, which  really  occurred  a little  north  of 
where  this  monument  was  placed.  A body  of 
light  horse  troops  was  thrown  forward  to  pro- 
tect the  entrance  to  the  woods,  the  little  army 
was  reversed,  and  facing  to  the  west  hurriedly 
formed  into  solid  rank  to  resist  the  attacking 
foe.  Fortunately  for  the  Americans,  in  their 
haste  to  pursue  the  retreating  troops,  the  Brit- 
ish had  left  their  artillery  behind.  During  the 

* Locations  are  given  as  they  exist  today.  In  1782 
this  county  was  a wilderness,  covered  with  forests, 
prairies  and  swamps. 

1 15nttcrlield. — Crawford's  campaign  against  San 
dusky.  The  west  half  of  this  <|iiarter  section  is 
owned  (1012)  hy  J.  11.  Campbell;  its  east  half  by 
Sarah  It.  Fust. 


morning  march  through  the  dry  prairie  a 
scorching  sun  had  added  to  the  discomforts 
of  the  tired  troopers,  but  toward  noon  a 
breeze  had  sprung  up,  and  the  sky  became 
overcast  with  clouds,  and  when  the  halt  was 
made  a storm  was  threatening.  Having  hur- 
riedly formed  in  battle  line,  the  Americans 
awaited  the  assault,  and  six  hundred  painted, 
yelling  savages,  with  their  British  allies, 
charged  them  in  front  and  on  both  flanks. 
Rose  rode  down  the  line,  unmindful  of  the 
hail  of  bullets  pouring  in,  urging  the  men  to 
stand  firm,  to  aim  true,  and  to  see  that  every 
shot  brought  down  a man.  The  first  attack 
was  repulsed,  the  line  was  unbroken  and  the 
Americans  regained  confidence,  and  the  sec- 
ond attempt  to  break  their  lines  was  another 
failure.  'Then  Indian  caution  prevailed,  and 
under  protection  of  the  high  grass  they  con- 
tinued their  attack,  until  the  threatening  storm 
broke  forth,  and  both  armies  were  drenched 
to  the  skin,  rendering  most  of  the  fire-arms 
useless.  The  battle  had  continued  for  an  hour 
when  the  severe  rain  caused  a cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. The  Americans  had  suffered  a loss 
of  three  killed  and  eight  wounded,  among  the 
latter  was  Capt.  Joseph  Beam,  who  was  shot 
through  the  body.  Although  the  wound  was 
thought  to  be  fatal,  he  was  taken  home  and 
eventually  recovered.  The  loss  of  the  enemy 
was  far  greater  than  that  of  the  Americans. 

When  the  rain  put  a stop  to  the  battle  the 
Americans  hurriedly  buried  their  dead,  cared 
for  their  wounded,  making  them  as  comfort- 
able as  possible  for  transportation,  and  again 
formed  in  line  of  march.  The  enemy,  seeing 
the  column  again  on  the  retreat,  rallied  their 
forces  and  renewed  the  pursuit,  firing  on  the 
column  from  a respectful  distance.  Capt. 
Biggs’  company  was  covering  the  retreat. 
They  had  led  the  advance  in  the  outward 
march  and  were  now  reduced  to  only  nine 
men.  Some  of  these  were  wounded  and  all 
greatly  exhausted,  and  there  was  again  danger 
of  the  ranks  being  demoralized  by  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  and  each  man  attempting  to  shift 
for  himself.  Again  the  companies  began  to 
waver  under  the  irritating  attacks  of  the  en- 
emy, and  it  took  the  heroic  exertions  of  the 
officers  to  prevent  the  retreat  from  degenerat- 
ing into  a hopeless  rout.  The  company  in 
Iron l was  ordered  to  file  to  the  left,  the  bal- 
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ance  of  the  army  marched  forward,  when  that 
company  wheeled  into  line  and  became  the  rear 
guard;  then  another  from  the  front  took  its 
place,  each  in  turn  protecting  the  rear,  and 
confidence  took  (he  place  of  fear,  and  the 
weary  march  finally  ended  when  the  tired 
troopers  entered  the  friendly  shelter  of  the 
dense  woods. 

The  battle  of  Olentangy  on  June  6,  1782, 
may  have  been  but  a skirmish,  but  it  is  inter- 
esting historically  as  a battle  of  the  American 
Revolution,  fought  on  Crawford  county  soil. 
The  battle  of  Sandusky  on  June  4,  w;as  also  in 
what  was  Crawford  county  from  1820  to 
1845,  so  the  only  two  battles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion that  occurred  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  are 
of  historic  interest  to  this  county. 

Of  the  expertness  of  the  American  marks- 
man, Butterfield,  in  his  work  “Crawford’s 
Campaign  Against  Sandusky,”  gives  an  inci- 
dent which  relates  to  the  battle  of  Olentangy. 
It  was  told  him  by  George  W.  Leith,  of  Ne- 
vada, a grandson  of  John  Leith.  John  Leith 
was  a trader  at  the  Indian  town  of  Sandusky, 
and  was  there  when  the  news  arrived  of  the 
approach  of  Crawford’s  army.  On  June  4, 
the  day  before  the  battle,  he  started  down  the 
Sandusky  river  with  his  goods  and  furs  seek- 
ing safer  quarters.  He  camped  that  night  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  a little  below  Tiffin. 
Here  a Frenchman,  who  was  an  Indian  in- 
terpreter, on  his  way  to  join  the  Indians  at 
Sandusky,  spent  the  night  with  him.  The 
next  morning,  hearing  the  firing,  the  French- 
man hurriedly  left  for  the  field  of  battle. 
Reaching  the  Indians,  lie  dressed  himself  in 
their  costume,  and  in  a spirit  of  bravado 
painted  a large  red  spot  on  his  breast,  re- 
marking to  one  of  the  Indian  warriors,  “Here 
is  a mark  for  the  Virginia  riflemen.”  He  ac- 
companied the  Indians  in  their  pursuit  of  the 
retreating  army,  and  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Olentangy,  and  when  the  Americans  went 
over  the  battlefield  gathering  up  their  dead  and 
wounded  they  found  the  Frenchman,  cold  and 
stiff  in  death,  with  a bullet  hole  passing  through 
the  red  mark. 

By  nightfall  the  Americans  reached  the 
place  where  they  had  made  their  first  camp 
in  Crawford  county,  near  Leesville,  and  here 
they  passed  the  night,  the  enemy  camping 
about  a mile  to  the  rear.  Tn  less  than  twenty- 


four  hours  they  had  covered  forty  miles  and 
both  armies  were  completely  exhausted.  The 
next  morning  the  Americans  resumed  their 
retreat,  being  occasionally  fired  on  by  the  sax  - 
ages,  the  last  shot  as  they  were  leaving  what 
is  now  the  borders  of  Crawford  county,  just 
north  of  Crestline.  From  there  they  marched 
to  the  Ohio  with  no  sight  of  the  enemy.  They 
reached  the  Tuscarawas  towns  on  June  10, 
and  Mingo  Bottom  on  the  13th,  covering  the 
distance  in  less  than  seven  days,  and  even  with 
this  speed  they  were  rejoiced  to  find  some  of 
their  missing  comrades,  whom  they  had  feared 
had  either  been  lost  or  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  had  arrived  before  them — some 
of  them  as  much  as  two  days  previous.  The 
outward  journey  had  consumed  eleven  days, 
the  route  taken  having  been  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty-live  miles  each  way. 

When  the  retreat  was  started  Col.  Craw- 
ford missed  his  son  John  Crawford,  his  son- 
in-law,  William  Harrison,  and  his  nephew, 
William  Crawford.  While  looking  for  these 
relatives,  Dr.  Knight  joined  him.  Both  waited, 
calling  for  the  absentees,  until  all  the  troops 
had  passed.  By  this  time  there  was  severe 
firing  in  the  direction  of  the  retreating  army. 
An  old  man  and  boy  joined  Crawford  anti 
Knight.  It  being  dangerous  to  attempt  to 
reach  the  main  column  the  four  went  north 
about  two  miles,  and  then  turned  due  cast, 
over  a mile  north  of  the  battle  ground.  A 
little  before  midnight  they  reached  the  San- 
dusky which  they  crossed  less  than  a mile 
south  of  the  village  of  the  Wyandot  chief  I’o- 
moacan.  The  old  man  lagged  behind,  and 
frequent  stops  were  made  for  him  to  catch 
up.  Finally  an  Indian  scalp-halloo  announced 
that  the  old  man  had  been  overtaken  by  some 
wandering  savage  and  killed.  At  daylight 
Crawford,  Knight  and  the  boy  entered  Craw- 
ford county  about  two  miles  northwest  of 
where  Oceola  is  now  situated,  their  progress 
being  slow  on  account  of  the  darkness  and  the 
jaded  condition  of  the  horses.  Here  Craw- 
ford and  the  young  man  were  compelled  to 
abandon  their  horses,  and  on  foot  they  con- 
tinued their  journey  cast,  bearing  toward  the 
south,  and  about  two  o’clock  fell  in  with  Capt. 
Biggs,  who  had  carried  Lieut.  Ashley  from  the 
battle,  the  latter  being  badly  wounded.  'The 
five  continued  an  hour  longer  when  a heavy 
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rain  came  on  and  they  were  compelled  to  go 
into  camp,  which  they  did  near  the  line  be- 
tween Holmes  and  Liberty  townships,  about 
two  miles  north  of  Bucyrus,  having  only  made 
nine  miles  since  daylight.  The  next  morning 
the  five  continued  their  journey,  passing 
through  the  southwest  corner  of  Liberty  and 
crossing  the  Sandusky  two  or  three  miles  east 
of  Bucyrus,  and  soon  entered  Whetstone  town- 
ship. While  marching  through  the  woods  they 
discovered  a deer  recently  killed,  with  some 
meat  sliced  from  the  bones.  This  they  took 
with  them  and  a mile  farther  espied  smoke  of 
a fire.  They  approached  it  carefully  and  were 
of  the  opinion  some  ot  their  own  party  had  en- 
camped there  the  previous  night.  They  used 
the  fire  to  roast  their  venison,  and  while  eat- 
ing were  joined  by  one  of  their  own  men,  the 
man  who  had  killed  the  deer,  who  hearing  them 
in  the  distance  had  secreted  himself  in  the 
woods  believing  them  to  be  Indians.  After 
eating  their  breakfast  of  venison  the  party 
continued  their  march  until  about  two  o’clock 
they  reached  the  point  on  the  Sandusky,  in 
section  12,  Jefferson  township,  where  the  troops 
had  left  the  river  on  their  outward  march. 
It  was  near  this  point  the  enemy  had  camped 
the  preceding  night.  A discussion  arose  as  to 
the  future  course;  Crawford  held  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  army  as  they  could  make  better 
time  along  a known  trail,  and  that  there  was  no 
danger,  as  the  Indians  would  not  follow  the 
retreating  army  into  the  woods,  and  they  were 
now  several  miles  from  the  plains.  Capt.  Ash- 
ley and  Lieut.  Biggs  thought  the  safer  course 
was  through  the  woods,  avoiding  all  Indian 
trails.  Crawford’s  plan  was  followed,  the  Col. 
and  Dr.  Knight  leading,  on  foot;  about  a 
hundred  yards  behind  was  the  wounded  officer 
on  horseback,  Lieut.  Ashley,  with  his  friend 
Capt.  Biggs,  while  at  the  rear  were  the  two 
young  men.  They  followed  the  south  bank 
of  the  Sandusky,  through  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Lecsville  and  just  east  of  that 
place  several  Indians  started  up  less  than  fifty 
feet  from  Crawford  and  Knight.  The  Doctor 
jumped  behind  a tree  and  was  about  to  fire, 
when  Crawford,  observing  how  many  Indians 
there  were,  advised  him  not.  An  Indian  who 
knew  them  came  forward  and  shook  hands; 
Capt.  Biggs  in  the  meantime  had  fired  on  the 
savages,  but  missed,  and  he  and  his  companion 


Lieut.  Ashley,  took  to  the  dense  woods,  as 
did  the  two  young  men.  The  party  that  cap- 
tured Crawford  and  Knight,  were  Delaware 
Indians,  who  under  their  chief,  Wingenund, 
had  followed  the  retreating  army  as  far  as 
their  camp,  which  was  only  half  a mile  dis- 
tant from  the  place  wdiere  they  captured  Craw- 
ford, about  a mile  and  a half  northwest  of 
Crestline. 

Crawford  and  Knight  w'ere  taken  to  Winge- 
nund’s  camp,  where  they  found  nine  other 
prisoners.  Wingenund  sent  a message  to  Capt. 
Pipe,  announcing  the  capture  of  Col.  Craw- 
ford,  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  and  of  the 
other  prisoners,  and  received  word  to  bring 
them  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Delawares 
on  the  Tymochtee.  It  was  about  three  o’clock 
on  Friday,  June  7,  that  Crawford  and  Knight 
were  captured,  and  on  Sunday  evening,  June 
9,  some  Delaware  warriors  returned  bringing 
with  them  the  scalps  of  Capt.  Biggs  and  Lieut. 
Ashley,  the  two  young  men  having  escaped. 
On  Monday  morning,  June  10,  they  started 
for  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Sandusky.  Craw- 
ford had  been  told  that  Simon  Girty  w'as  at 
Pomoacan’s  village,  and  as  Girty  knew  him 
and  had  frequently  been  his  guest  at  his  home 
in  Pennsylvania,  he  requested  that  he  be  taken 
there.  As  this  would  lead  the  Indians  past 
the  place  where  the  two  horses  of  Crawford 
had  been  abandoned,  Wingenund  consented. 
The  Indians  were  seventeen  in  number.  They 
followed  the  trail  about  three  miles  when  the 
party  separated.  Crawford,  guarded  by  two 
Indians,  bearing  to  the  northwest  over  the 
route  by  which  he  came,  and  the  other  six- 
teen with  their  ten  prisoners  going  west  over 
an  Indian  trail  to  the  old  town  of  Upper  San- 
dusky, crossing  the  river  southwest  of  the 
present  site  of  Bucyrus.  Crawford  arrived  at 
the  Half  King’s  house  and  had  an  interview 
with  Girty,  who  promised  to  do  what  he  could 
for  him.  After,  his  interview  with  Girty 
Crawford  was  taken  up  the  river,  about  eight 
miles,  to  the  Old  Town,  where  the  other  pris- 
oners were.  Here  Pipe  and  Wingenund  had 
preceded  him,  and  painted  the  face  of  the  pris- 
oners black,  which  meant  death.  On  Craw- 
ford's arrival  he  was  greeted  by  both  chiefs 
with  words  of  friendship,  but  he,  too,  was 
painted  black.  The  whole  party  now  started 
for  the  village  of  the  Wyandots  where  Craw- 
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ford  had  spent  the  night,  Crawford  and 
Knight  being  guarded  by  Pipe  and  Wingemmd. 
As  they  marched  they  came  to  the  dead  bodies 
of  four  of  the  prisoners,  tomahawked  and 
scalped. 

At  the  present  site  of  Upper  Sandusky,  in- 
stead of  continuing  their  march  to  the  Half 
King’s  Wyandot  town,  they  bore  to  the  north- 
west for  the  Delaware  town  of  Tymochtee. 
On  reaching  the  Little  Tymochtee  about  three 
miles  from  the  Indian  village,  Knight  was 
made  a present  to  the  Shawanese,  to  be  taken 
to  their  town  on  the  Mad  river  for  torture, 
the  other  live  prisoners,  with  their  hands  tied 
behind  them,  were  given  over  to  the  squaws 
and  boys,  and  were  tomahawked  and  scalped, 
the  bloody  scalps  being  dashed  in  the  faces  of 
both  Crawford  and  Knight.  The  line  of 
march  was  again  taken  up,  and  the  party  were 
met  by  Simon  Girty  and  several  Indians,  who 
had  come  across  from  the  Half  King’s  town 
to  witness  the  death  of  Crawford.  From  now 
on  both  Crawford  and  Knight  were  struck 
over  the  head,  face  and  body  with  the  fists,  or 
with  sticks  and  clubs  of  the  Indians. _ They 
soon  reached  a bluff  near  the  Tymochtee,  about 
three-quarters  of  a mile  up  the  stream  from 
the  Delaware  village,  where  a fire  had  already 
been  prepared.  The  account  of  the  death  of 
Crawford  is  taken  from  the  narrative  of  Dr. 
Knight,  written  in  August,  1782,  at  Pittsburg. 
There  being  no  printing  office  in  Pittsburg  at 
that  time  it  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  and  pub- 
lished in  November,  1782.  Speaking  of  the 
tortures  of  Crawford  Knight  says: 

“When  we  went  to  the  fire  the  Colonel  was 
stripped  naked,  ordered  to  sit  down  by  the  fire 
and  then  they  beat  him  with  sticks  and  their 
fists.  Presently  after  I was  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  They  then  tied  a rope  to  the 
foot  of  a post  about  fifteen  feet  high,  hound 
the  Colonel’s  hands  behind  his  back  and  fas- 
tened the  rope  to  the  ligature  between  his 
wrists.  The  rope  was  long  enough  for  him 
to  sit  down  or  walk  round  the  post  once  or 
twice  and  return  the  same  way.  The  Colonel 
then  called  to  Girty  and  asked  him  if  they  in- 
tended to  burn  him? — Girty  answered,  ‘yes.’ 
The  Colonel  said  he  would  take  it  all  patiently, 
Upon  this  Captain  Pipe,  a Delaware  chief, 
made  a speech  to  the  Indians,  viz:  about  thirty 


or  forty  men,  sixty  or  seventy  squaws  and 
boys. 

“When  the  speech  was  finished  they  all 
yelled  a hideous  and  hearty  assent  to  what 
had  been  said.  The  Indian  men  then  look 
up  their  guns  and  shot  powder  into  the  Col- 
onel’s body,  from  his  feet  as  far  up  as  his  neck. 
I think  not  less  than  seventy  loads  were  dis- 
charged upon  his  naked  body.  They  then 
crowded  about  him,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
observation,  cut  off  his  ears;  when  the  throng 
had  dispersed  a little  I saw  the  blood  run- 
ning from  both  sides  of  his  head  in  conse- 
quence thereof. 

“The  fire  was  about  six  or  seven  yards  from 
the  post  to  which  the  Colonel  was  tied;  it 
was  made  of  small  hickory  poles,  burnt  quite 
through  in  the  middle,  each  end  of  the  poles 
remaining  about  six  feet  in  length.  Three 
or  four  Indians  by  turns,  would  take  up,  in- 
dividually, one  of  these  burning  pieces  of 
wood  and  apply  it  to  his  naked  body,  already 
burnt  black  with  the  powder.  These  torment- 
ors presented  themselves  on  every  side  of  him 
with  the  burning  fagots  and  poles.  Some  of 
the  squaws  took  broad  boards  upon  which 
they  would  carry  a quantity  of  the  burning 
coals  and  hot  embers  and  throw  on  him,  so 
that  in  a short  time  he  had  nothing  but  hot 
coals  of  fire  and  hot  ashes  to  walk  upon. 

“In  the  midst  of  these  extreme  tortures,  he 
called  to  Simon  Girty  and  begged  him  to 
shoot  him ; but  Girty  making  no  answer  he 
called  to  him  again.  Girty  then,  by  way  of 
derision,  told  the  Colonel  he  had  no  gun,  at 
the  same  time  turning  about  to  an  Indian  who 
was  behind  him,  laughed  heartily,  and  by  all 
his  gestures  seemed  delighted  at  the  horrid 
scene. 

“Girty  then  came  up  to  me  and  bade  me 
prepare  for  death.  He  said,  however,  I was 
not  to  die  at  that  place,  but  to  be  burnt  at 
the  Shawanese  towns.  He  swore  by  G — d I 
need  not  expect  to  escape  death,  but  should 
suffer  it  in  all  its  extremities. 

“lie  then  observed,  that  some  prisoners  had 
given  him  to  understand,  that  if  our  people 
had  had  him  they  would  not  hurt  him;  for 
his  part,  he  said,  he  did  not  believe  it,  but 
desired  to  know  my  opinion  of  the  matter, 
hut  being  at  that  time  in  great  anguish  and 
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distress  for  the  torments  the  Colonel  was  suf- 
fering before  my  eyes,  as  well  as  the  expecta- 
tion of  undergoing  the  same  fate  in  two  days, 
I made  little  or  no  answer.  He  expressed  a 
great  deal  of  ill  will  for  Col.  Gibson,  and 
said  he  was  one  of  his  greatest  enemies,  and 
more  to  the  same  purpose,  to  all  which  I paid 
very  little  attention. 

“Col.  Crawford  at  this  period  of  his  suffer- 
ings besought  the  Almighty  to  have  mercy  on 
his  soul,  spoke  very  low,  and  bore  his  tor- 
ments with  the  most  manly  fortitude.  He  con- 
tinued in  all  the  extremities  of  pain  for  an 
hour  and  three-quarters  or  two  hours  longer, 
as  near  as  I can  judge,  when  as  last,  being 
almost  exhausted,  he  lay  down  on  his  belly; 
they  then  scalped  him  and  repeatedly  threw 
the  scalp  in  my  face,  telling  me  “that  was  my 
great  captain.”  An  old  squaw  (whose  appear- 
ance every  way  answered  the  ideas  people  en- 
tertain of  the  Devil)  got  a hoard,  took  a par- 
cel of  coals  and  ashes  and  laid  them  on  his 
back  and  head,  after  he  had  been  scalped;  he 
then  raised  himself  upon  his  feet  and  began 
to  walk  around  the  post ; they  next  put  a burn- 
ing stick  to  him  as  usual,  but  he  seemed  more 
insensible  of  pain  than  before.” 

Dr.  Knight  was  at  this  time  taken  away  to 
Capt.  Pipe’s  house,  and  did  not  see  the  final 
death  of  his  commander.  It  was  late  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  torture  of  Col.  Crawford 
commenced,  and  the  Indians  reported  later 
that  he  breathed  his  last  just  as  the  sun  was 
going  down,  and  that  the  Indians  covered  the 
body  with  fagots,  and  around  the  blaze  held 
a war  dance  until  late  into  the  night.  The 
next  morning  as  Knight  started  for  the 
Shawanese  town,  the  charred  bones  of  Crawr- 
ford  were  pointed  out  to  him  l>y  his  captors. 

On  his  way  to  the  Shawanese  town  Knight 
escaped,  and  after  a very  toilsome  journey 
and  much  suffering,  reached  his  friends  in 
safety,  passing  through  southern  Crawford, 
or  very  near  its  border  on  his  return  journey. 
Slover  was  captured  but  he,  too,  made  his 
escape. 

The  Wyandots  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Crawford’s  death.  He  was  a Delaware  pris- 
oner. 'The  Wyandots  for  some  years  had 
ceased  the  burning  of  prisoners  at  the  stake. 
The  Delawares  and  Shawanese  still  adhered 
to  the  custom.  The  Delawares,  however,  were 


only  by  courtesy  on  the  Wyandot’s  land,  and 
Butterfield  says  that  through  a trick  The  Pipe 
and  Wingenund  obtained  the  Half  King’s 
consent  to  the  death  of  Crawford.  They 
sent  to  Pomoacan,  a messenger,  bearing  a belt 
of  wampum,  with  the  following  message: 
“Uncle!  we,  your  nephews,  the  Lenni  Lanape, 
salute  you  in  a spirit  of  kindness,  love  and 
respect.  Uncle!  we  have  a project  in  view 
which  we  ardently  wish  to  accomplish,  and 
can  accomplish  if  our  uncle  will  not  overrule 
us!  By  returning  the  wampum  we  will  have 
your  pledged  word!”  The  message  puzzled 
Pomoacan,  and  he  questioned  the  messenger, 
who  could  give  no  information,  and  the  Half 
King,  believing  it  was  some  new  expedition 
of  the  Delawares  against  the  white  settle- 
ments, sent  back  word : “Say  to  my  nephews 

they  have  my  pledge.”  This  was  the  death 
warrant  of  Col.  Crawford. 

Many  writers  incline  to  the  theory  that  Col. 
Crawford  suffered  torture  in  retaliation  for 
the  massacre  of  the  Moravian  Indians,  who 
were  Delewares.  In  a sense,  this  may  be  true, 
but  The  Pipe  had  a supreme  contempt  for  the 
Moravian  branch  of  his  tribe;  still,  they  were 
Delawares,  and  the  Indian  tribal  spirit  called 
for  the  tribe  to  avenge  their  death,  even  if 
they  refused  to  revenge  it  themselves,  although 
most  of  those  who  escaped  the  massacre  joined 
their  comrades  in  the  fight  against  Crawford. 
It  is  probable,  however,  the  fate  of  Crawford 
would  have  been  the  same  if  the  Moravian 
incident  had  not  occurred.  From  1776  to 
1781  the  Delawares  and  Shawanese  had  made 
expeditions  to  the  border,  murdering  and 
massacreing,  and,  when  possible,  brought 
prisoners  back  to  their  villages  to  die  by  tor- 
ture. It  was  the  knowledge  of  these  con- 
stant barbarities  which  led  to  the  Moravian 
and  the  Crawford  expeditions.  Added  to  this 
was  the  fact  of  imperative  orders  of  the  Brit- 
ish officer  at  Detroit  to  his  Indian  allies  to 
send  no  more  prisoners  to  that  place.  The 
Wyandots  killed  theirs,  sometimes  after  hav- 
ing made  them  run  the  gauntlet;  the  Dela- 
wares and  Shawanese  killed  theirs,  frequently 
with  all  the  forms  of  crudity  their  fiendish  in- 
genuity could  invent. 

Cornwallis  had  surrendered  at  Yorktown 
on  October  19,  1781,  which  practically  ended 
the  war  ol  the  Revolution,  although  the  treaty 
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of  peace  was  not  signed  until  a year  later,  Nov. 
30,  1782.  The  British  still  retained  posses- 
sion of  Detroit,  and  kept  the  Indians  of  the 
northwest  hostile  to  the  Americans,  and  the 
depredations  still  continued.  The  Americans, 
however,  were  now  more  free  to  protect  their 
border,  and  expeditions  were  sent  against 
them  in  the  Miami  valley  and  up  toward  the 
Maumee  and  Detroit,  the  Wyandots  sending 
all  their  warriors  to  oppose  the  Americans  on 
these  expeditions.  On  Jan.  27,  1785,  a treaty 
was  signed  at  Fort  McIntosh,  a fort  on  the 
Ohio,  thirty  miles  below  Pittsburg,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Beaver  river,  where  the  town 
of  Beaver,  Pa.,  now  is.  This  treaty  was  made 
between  the  Americans  and  the  Wyandots,* 
Delawares,  Chippewas  and  Ottawas.  The 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Wyandots  and  Delawares  was  declared  to 
begin  “at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cuyahoga, 
and  to  extend  up  said  river  to  the  portage 
between  that  and  the  Tuscarawas  branch  of 
the  Muskingum,  thence  down  that  branch  to 
the  crossing  place  above  hort  Laurens  (on 
the  border  line  of  Stark  and  Tuscarawas 
counties,  near  where  the  town  of  Bolivar  now 
is)  thence  westerly  to  the  portage  of  the  Big 
Miami,  which  runs  into  the  Ohio  (its  western 
point  being  Fort  Recovery  in  Mercer  county) 
at  the  mouth  of  which  branch  was  Fort  Slovel 
which  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1752;  then 
along  said  portage  to  the  Great  Miami  or 
Omee  river  (Maumee)  and  down  the  south 
side  of  the  same  to  its  mouth,  then  along  the 
south  shores  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Cuyahoga  river,  where  it  began.”  All 
of  the  territory  inside  this  boundary  (all  of 
northwestern  Ohio),  was  assigned  to  the  In- 
dians, with  a few  trading  posts  reserved,  six 
miles  square  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sandusky, 
and  a tract  two  miles  square  at  Fremont. 

Sha-tay-ya-ron-yah,  or  Leather  Lips,  who 
signed  this  treaty  and  kept  it,  was  afterward 
murdered  under  Indian  law  on  account  ot  his 
friendship  for  the  Americans.  In  1810  I e- 
cumseh  commenced  his  organization  of  the 
Indians  against  the  whites,  but  found  the 

*Thc  Wyandots  signing  litis  treaty  were 
Tar -lie  (or  Crane),  T.  Williams  Jr.,  Tey-yanli  taw, 

I la-ro-en-you  (or  Half  Kind’s  son),  Tc-liaaw  to- 
rens,  A w-me-yee-ray,  Staye-tak,  Sha-tay-ya-ron-yah 
(or  Leather  Lips),  Daugh-sluit-tay-ah,  Shay-aw  nin- 
th e. 


Wyandots,  led  by  Tar-he  and  Leather  Lips, 
were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  plan.  Gen.  Har- 
rison was  of  the  opinion  the  chief’s  death 
was  the  result  of  the  direct  command  of  Te- 
cumseh.  In  June,  1810,  Leather  Lips  was  an 
old  man,  and  was  on  the  Scioto  river  about 
twelve  miles  above  Columbus,  when  parties 
arrived  direct  from  Tecumseh’s  headquarters 
at  Tippecanoe,  accusing  the  aged  chief  of 
witchcraft.  An  Indian  Council  was  called, 
which  lasted  for  three  hours.  His  accusers 
from  Tippecanoe  were  very  bitter  in  their  de- 
nunciations. The  venerable  chief  made  a 
calm  and  dignified  and  dispassionate  reply. 
Some  whites  present  endeavored  to  save  him, 
but  the  fierce  vindictiveness  of  the  opposition 
made 'all  appeals  for  mercy  useless.  Sentence 
of  death  was  pronounced  and  six  Indians  ap- 
pointed as  his  executioners.  After  the  sen- 
tence Leather  Lips  walked  slowly  to  his  camp, 
calmly  ate  his  dinner,  washed,  and  dressed 
himself  in  his  best  apparel,  wearing  his  finest 
skins  and  brightest  colored  chieftain  feathers. 
Fie  painted  his  face  as  a warrior.  When  the 
hour  arrived,  arrayed  as  a chieftain,  his  erect 
stride  and  gray  hairs  made  his  appearance 
graceful  and  commanding.  He  walked  slowly 
to  his  doom,  chanting  the  Indian  death  song 
in  a voice  of  surprising  melody  and  sweet- 
ness. Wyandot  warriors  slowly  followed, 
timing  their  march  to  the  mournful  dirge. 
At  the  grave  he  shook  hands  with  all  present, 
and  the  Wyandot  captain  of  the  executioners 
offered  a prayer,  after  which  Leather  Lips 
knelt,  and  while  offering  a prayer  to  the  Great 
Spirit,  one  of  the  executioners  quietly  ap- 
proached from  behind,  and  buried  a toma- 
hawk in  his  brain.  He  was  buried  in  his 
chieftain’s  robes,  and  with  all  his  decorations. 
Fie  had  given  his  life  as  a penalty  for  keep- 
ing his  word  to  remain  loyal  to  the  Americans, 
and  a dozen  or  more  of  the  white  men  were 
there  to  witness  the  cowardly  act,  and  never 
raised  a hand  to  stay  the  brutal  murder. 

Jan.  9,  1789,  another  treaty  was  made  by 
Gov.  St.  Clair  at  Fort  Ilarmar  (Marietta), 
with  the  Wyandots  and  others,  confirming  the 
treaty  of  1785.  It  was  not  kept  and  the  In- 
dians, supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition  by 
the  British  at  Detroit,  continued  their  depre- 
dations, and  several  expeditions  sent  against 
them  were  disastrous  to  the  Americans.  Fin- 
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ally  in  1794,  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  “Mad  An- 
thony,” led  the  expedition  against  them,  and 
at  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers  he  gained  a 
complete  and  decisive  victory,  and  on  August 
3,  1795,  the  Greenville  treaty  was  signed,  mak- 
ing the  Indian  reservation  about  as  before. 

On  July-4,  1805,  another  treaty  was  signed 
at  Fort  Industry  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Wyandots  and  other  tribes,  by  which 
the  eastern  boundary  of  their  reservation  was 
a meridian  line,  starting  at  a point  on  Lake 
Erie,  120  miles  west  of  the  western  boundary 
of  Pennsylvania,  thence  south  to  the  Green- 
ville treaty  line.  This  line  was  the  present 
west  boundary  of  Erie  and  Huron  counties; 
it  passed  through  Crawford  county  giving 
the  present  eastern  seven  miles  to  the  United 
States,  the  western  thirteen  miles  being  re- 
served to  the  Indians.  It  touched  the  Green- 
ville treaty  line  about  two  miles  east  of  what 
is  now  Cardington,  in  Morrow  county.  All 
east  of  this  north  and  south  line,  north  of 
the  Greenville  treaty  line,  extending  to  the 
Cuyahoga  river  was  now  open  to  settlement. 
For  this  territory  the  Indians  were  given 
goods  to  the  amount  of  $20,000,  and  were  to 
receive  in  addition  $7,500  in  goods  annually. 
From  this  new  territory  Richland  county  was 
created  in  1807,  and  it  included  the  four  east- 
ern miles  of  what  is  now  Crawford  county, 
all  of  Auburn,  Vernon  and  Jackson,  and  the 
eastern  two  miles  of  Jefferson  and  the  eastern 
four  miles  of  Polk.  Between  the  western 
boundary  of  Richland  county  and  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  reservation,  a three  mile  strip 
was  left  unattached,  the  present  three  eastern 
sections  of  Cranberry,  all  of  Sandusky  and 
the  three  western  sections  of  Jefferson  and 
Polk.  For  some  years  the  Indians  remained 
peaceful,  their  severe  losses  in  their  constant 
wars  having  so  greatly  reduced  their  num- 
bers that  they  realized,  without  help,  all  fur- 
ther opposition  to  the  Americans  was  hopeless. 

This  peace  would  have  continued  but  for 
the  actions  of  the  British  in  forcing  the  war 
of  18 12.  England  for  several  years  had  been 
stopping  American  ships  on  the  high  seas, 
seizing  seamen  on  those  vessels  and  impress- 
ing them  into  the  British  navy  on  the  ground 
they  were  British  seamen.  Many  American 
born  sailors  were  thus  seized,  and  to  all  pro- 
tests the  British  government  turned  a deaf 


ear.  The  British  also  instigated  the  Indians 
in  the  northwest  to  recommence  their  depre- 
dations against  the  Americans,  and  Tecumseh 
organized  the  savage  tribes,  and  when  war 
was  declared  by  the  United  States  Tecumseh 
and  nearly  all  the  northwestern  Indians  joined 
their  forces  with  the  British,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Detroit.  Tarhe  “The  Crane,”  was 
chief  of  the  Wyandots  at  that  time,  and  as- 
sisted by  Between-the-Logs,  another  Wyandot 
chief,,  urged  their  tribe  to  remain  neutral, 
which  the  majority  of  them  did,  very  few 
Wyandots  following  the  lead  of  Tecumseh. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  first  year 
in  the  northwest,  the  Americans  met  with  a 
constant  succession  of  reverses. 

In  July,  1812,  Gen.  William  Hull,  in  com- 
mand at  Detroit,  surrendered  that  post  to  the 
British  and  Indians,  without  firing  a gun.  The 
allied  army  consisted  of  a thousand  British  and 
six  hundred  Indians.  The  force  surrendered 
was  2,500  men,  with  thirty-three  cannon,  arms 
and  ammunition.  Just  prior  to  the  surrender 
a detachment  of  five  hundred  had  been  sent 
south  to  guard  some  supplies  coming  from 
Ohio.  These  were  a part  of  Hull’s  army  and 
were  surrendered  also,  and  as  they  were  re- 
turning they  were  met  by  a company  of  Brit- 
ish soldiers  who  astonished  them  with  the 
statement  that  they,  too,  were  included  in 
the  capitulation.  The  American  troops  w^ere 
released  on  parole.  A number  started  home 
on  foot,  others  were  transported  in  boats 
across  Lake  Erie  to  the  mouths  of  the  San- 
dusky, Pluron  and  Cuyahoga  rivers,  and  left 
at  those  points  to  go  overland  the  nearest  route 
to  their  homes,  many  passing  through  Crawr- 
ford  as  the  nearest  way  home. 

Gen.  William  Plenry  Harrison  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  army  in  the  northwest  in 
September  of  1812,  the  objective  point  of 
this  campaign  being  to  regain  Detroit  from 
the  British.  Gen.  Harrison  immediately  es- 
tablished a line  of  defense  across  the  state 
from  Wooster  through  Crawford  county,  to 
Upper  Sandusky  and  St.  Mary’s  to  Ft.  Wayne. 
The  army  was  divided  into  three  divisions, 
the  left  composed  of  the  Kentucky  troops  and 
the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  U.  S.  regu- 
lars under  Brigadier  General  Winchester;  their 
route  was  up  the  Miami,  with  the  base  of 
supplies  at  St.  Mary’s,  Auglaize  county.  The 
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central  division  was  composed  of  1,200  of  the 
Ohio  militia  and  eight  hundred  mounted  in- 
fantry under  Brigadier  General  Tupper,  with 
their  base  of  supplies  at  Fort  McArthur 
(Kenton,  Hardin  county).  The  right  was 
composed  of  three  brigades  of  militia  from 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Ohio,  and  were  to 
assemble  at  Fort  Ferree,  a fort  erected  at 
Upper  Sandusky,  where  Gen.  Harrison  had 
his  headquarters.  During  the  early  winter 
these  troops  were  assembling  at  the  three  diff- 
erent points  a large  number  of  the  right  divi- 
sion marching  to  their  post  through  Crawford 
county.  On  October  22,  Gen  Harrison  wrote 
to  the  war  department : “I  am  not  able  to  fix 

any  period  for  the  advance  of  the  troops  to 
Detroit.  It  is  pretty  evident  that  it  cannot 
be  done,  on  proper  principles,  until  the  frost 
shall  have  become  so  severe  as  to  enable  us 
to  use  the  rivers  and  the  margin  of  the  lake 
for  the  transportation  of  our  baggage  on  the 
ice.”  He  also  stated  that  to  go  from  Colum- 
bus to  Upper  Sandusky,  for  every  team  em- 
ployed in  transporting  supplies  it  would  re- 
quire two  teams  loaded  with  forage  for  their 
subsistence,  and  that  at  Upper  Sandusky  it 
was  necessary  to  accumulate  not  only  provi- 
sions for  the  men  but  forage  sufficient  for  at 
least  two  thousand  horses  and  oxen,  that 
would  necessarily  have  to  be  employed  in  ad- 
vancing the  main  expedition.  During  No- 
vember and  December  Gen.  Harrison  did  what 
he  could  toward  improving  the  roads. 

While  at  his  headquarters  on  the  Sandusky, 
Tarhe,  the  Wyandot  chief,  called  on  Gen. 
Harrison,  and  suggested  that  a meeting  of 
the  Indians  be  held,  as  it  was  his  opinion 
many  of  the  Indians  had  been  deceived  into 
joining  the  British  forces.  In  response  to 
this,  a council  of  Indians,  both  friendly  and 
unfriendly,  was  held  on  the  American  side 
of  the  Detroit  river  at  Brownstown.  The 
Wyandots  were  then  the  leading  and  most 
powerful  Indian  nation,  and  Tarhe,  their 
chief,  sent  a strong  message  urging  them  to 
remain  neutral.  Tarhc’s  message  was  re- 
ceived in  sullen  silence,  and  Round  Flead,  a 
Canadian  chief,  and  a Wyandot,  made  a bit- 
ter speech  against  the  Americans,  which  was 
endorsed  by  practically  all  present.  The  Brit- 
ish were  represented  at  the  council  by  two 
agents,  Elliott  and  McKee,  and  Elliott,  seeing 
the  spirit  of  the  Indians,  made  a very  insulting 


speech,  boasting  of  the  victories  already 
achieved,  and  alluding  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  a squaw,  and  saying:  “If 

she  receives  this  as  an  insult  and  feels  disposed 
to  fight,  tell  her  to  bring  more  men  than  she 
ever  brought  before.  If  she  wishes  to  fight  me 
and  my  children  she  must  not  burrow  in  the 
earth  like  a ground  hog*  where  she  is  inac- 
cessible. She  must  come  out  anil  fight  fairly.” 
The  leading  chief  of  the  Wyandots  present 
was  Between-the-Logs,  the  chief  orator  of  that 
nation,  and  to  the  insulting  speech  of  Elliott 
he  made  a dignified  reply : 

“Brothers,  I am  directed  by  my  American 
father  to  inform  you  that  if  you  reject  the 
advice  given  you,  he  will  march  here  with  a 
large,  army,  and  if  he  should  find  any  of  the 
red  people  opposing  him  in  his  passage  through 
this  country,  he  will  trample  them  under  his 
feet.  You  cannot  stand  before  him. 

“And  now  for  myself,  I earnestly  entreat 
you  to  consider  the  good  talk  I have  brought, 
and  listen  to  it.  Why  should  you  devote  your- 
selves, your  women  and  your  children  to  de- 
struction? Let  me  tell  you,  if  you  should 
defeat  the  American  army  this  time  you  have 
not  done!  Another  will  come  on,  and  if  you 
defeat  that  still  another  will  appear  that  you 
cannot  withstand;  one  that  will  come  like  the 
waves  of  the  great  water,  and  overwhelm  you 
and  sweep  you  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

“If  you  doubt  the  account  I give  you  of  the 
force  of  the  Americans,  you  can  send  some 
of  your  own  people,  in  whom  you  have  con- 
fidence, to  examine  their  army  and  navy. 
They  shall  be  permitted  to  return  in  safety. 
The  truth  is  your  British  father  lies  to  you 
and  deceives  you.  He  boasts  of  the  few  vic- 
tories he  gains,  but  never  tells  you  of  his  de- 
feats, of  his  armies  being  slaughtered,  and 
his  vessels  being  taken  on  the  big  waters.  He 
keeps  all  these  things  to  himself. 

“And  now,  father,  let  me  address  a few 
words  to  you.  Your  request  shall  be  granted. 
I will  bear  your  message  to  the  American 
father.  It  is  true  none  of  your  children  ap- 
pear willing  to  forsake  your  standard,  and  it 
will  be  the  worse  for  them.  You  compare  the 
Americans  to  ground  hogs,  and  complain  of 
their  mode  of  fighting.  I must  confess  that 

*Alluding  to  the  Americans  having  pits  in  the 
embankments  to  shelter  them  from  cannon  balls 
thrown  into  their  forts. 
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a ground  hog  is  a very  difficult  animal  to 
contend  with.  He  has  such  sharp  teeth,  such 
an  inflexible  temper,  and  such  an  unconquer- 
able spirit,  that  he  is  truly  a dangerous  enemy, 
especially  when  he  is  in  his  own  hole.  Hut, 
father,  let  me  tell  you,  you  can  have  your 
wish.  Before  many  days  you  will  see  the 
ground  hog  floating  on  yonder  lake,  paddling 
his  canoe  toward  your  hole,  and  then,  father, 
you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  attacking  your 
enemy  in  any  way  you  may  think  best.” 

This  closed  the  council,  the  Canadian  In- 
dians remaining  with  the  British,  while  the 
Ohio  Wyandots  followed  the  advice  of  Ee- 
tween-the-Logs.  Tarhe  made  another  at- 
tempt and  sent  another  message  to  his  Cana- 
dian Wyandot  kinsman:  “Let  all  the  Wyan- 

dots abandon  the  British.  They  are  liars  and 
have  always  deceived  the  Indians.  They  built 
Fort  Miami,  as  they  said,  to  be  a refuge  to 
the  Indians.  When  wounded  and  bleeding, 
after  our  defeat  by  Gen.  Wayne,  we  lied  to 
their  fort  for  protection,  they  shut  the  gates 
against  us.”  Later  in  the  campaign  Tecum- 
seh  threw  this  same  treacherous  act  up  to  Gen. 
Procter.  It  referred  to  a campaign  when 
“Mad  Anthony”  Wayne  defeated  the  British 
and  Indians,  and  the  British  sought  refuge 
in  Fort  Miami,  and  closed  its  gates  against 
their  fleeing  Indian  allies.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  several  other  acts  of  perfidy  of  the 
British  but  it  had  no  effect  on  his  Canadian 
people,  although  nearly  all  the  Wyandots  in 
Ohio  remained  on  the  side  of  the  Americans; 
only  a very  few  joining  the  British. 

During  the  war  of  1812  Gen.  Harrison  had 
his  headquarters  much  of  the  time  along  the 
Sandusky  river.  He  established  Fort  Ferree, 
the  present  site  of  Upper  Sandusky;  Fort  Ball 
at  Tiffin  and  Fort  Seneca  half  way  between 
Tiffin  and  Fremont.  This  latter  place  had  been 
a trading  post  over  a century,  established  by 
the  French,  and  here  was  Fori  Stevenson. 

On  December  17,  1812,  Gov.  Meigs  sent  a 
message  to  the  State  Legislature  appealing 
for  aid  for  the  Ohio  militia  at  Sandusky,  in 
which  he  said:  “The  situation  of  the  men  as 

to  clothing  is  really  distressing.  You  will 
see  many  of  them  wading  through  the  snow 
and  mud  almost  barefooted  and  half  naked. 
Not  half  the  men  have  a change  of  pantaloons, 
and  those  linen.” 


In  January,  1813,  Gen.  Harrison  marched 
from  Upper  Sandusky  to  the  Maumee  and 
about  January  20  erected  Fort  Meigs,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  just  above  where 
Perryslnirg  now  is,  and  for  tbc  balance  of  the 
winter  supplies  and  troops  were  sent  forward 
and  the  fort  strengthened.  Toward  the  last 
of  April  the  fort  was  besieged  by  Gen.  Procter 
and  Tecumseh  with  two  thousand  British  and 
Indians,  but  the  small  force  there  made  so 
determined  a resistence  until  re-in forcements 
arrived  under  Gen.  Clay,  that  on  May  5,  the 
allies  gave  up  the  siege  and  retired.  Gen. 
Harrison  sent  word  to  Gov.  Meigs  that  more 
troops  were  needed,  and  they  were  soon  on 
their  way  to  the  different  posts.  On  May  8 
the.  commander  at  Fort  Ferree  wrote  that  five 
hundred  men  had  arrived  that  day  and  a thou- 
sand more  would  be  there  the  next  day. 

On  July  2 1 Gen.  Procter  and  Tecumseh 
again  laid  siege  to  Fort  Meigs  with  four  thou- 
sand British  and  Indians,  Gen.  Clay  being  in 
command  of  the  Fort.  The  British  general, 
Procter,  left  Tecumseh  to  watch  the  Fort, 
while  he,  with  five  hundred  British  troops  and 
eight  hundred  Indians,  marched  to  Lower 
Sandusky  (Fremont)  to  capture  Fort  Steven- 
son, which  was  garrisoned  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  under  Major  Crogan,  a young 
man  of  twenty-one.  They  arrived  before  the 
Fort  on  August  1st,  1813,  and  Procter  de- 
manded its  surrender  under  the  threat  that 
its  defense  against  his  superior  force  was 
hopeless,  and  if  they  were  compelled  to  cap- 
ture the  place,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  restrain  the  savagery  of  the  Indians,  and 
the  entire  garrison  would  be  massacred.  The 
demand  was  refused  and  on  August  2d  the 
attack  commenced,  and  after  several  hours  of 
fighting  the  enemy  endeavored  to  take  it  by 
assault  but  were  repulsed  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. Gen.  Harrison  was  at  the  time  at  Fort 
Seneca,  nine  miles  up  the  river,  with  a large 
force  of  troops,  and  Procter  fearing  an  at- 
tack in  return  gave  up  the  attempt  and  re- 
turned to  Detroit.  Their  loss  was  perhaps  one 
hundred  and  fifty  killed  and  wounded.  The 
American  loss  was  one  killed  and  seven 
wounded. 

I he  Ohio  militia  continued  pouring  into 
Fort  Ferree  until  in  August  there  were  from 
five  to  six  thousand  men  there  under  com- 
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mand  of  the  Governor,  Return  Jonathan 
Meigs.  It  w as  impossible  to  care  for  so  many, 
besides  the  enemy  had  abandoned  their  at- 
tempt to  capture  Fort  Meigs  and  retired  to 
Detroit,  and  the  pressing  need  for  the  militia 
had  passed,  so  all  but  two  thousand  w'ere  dis- 
banded and  sent  home,  an  order  which  was 
received  with  the  greatest  disapproval  by  the 
disbanded  troops,  and  led  to  indignation  meet- 
ings in  which  severe  resolutions  were  passed 
against  Gen.  Harrison. 

On  September  io,  1813,  Perry  gained  his 
signal  victory  on  Lake  Erie  and  Gen.  Harri- 
son pushed  forward  into  Michigan  to  retake 
the  fort.  Reaching  Detroit  he  found  the  place 
deserted,  the  British  and  Indians  having  re- 
tired across  the  river  into  Canada.  On  Oc- 
tober ad,  Gens.  Harrison  and  Shelby,  with 
3,500  Ohio  and  Kentucky  troops,  started  after 
the  retreating  army  and  overtook  the  allied 
forces  at  the  river  Thames,  eighty  miles  from 
Detroit.  A battle  followed  on  October  5,  in 
which  Tecumseh  uuis  slain,  which  so  demoral- 
ized his  Indian  followers  that  they  immediately 
took  flight.  A large  number  of  the  British 
w'ere  killed  or  captured  and  the  rest  fled.  This 
was  the  final  battle  of  the  northwest,  and  from 
that  time  the  settlers  of  northwestern  Ohio 
were  no  longer  disturbed  by  the  British  or  In- 
dians. l he  war,  however,  continued  in  the 
east  and  south,  until  the  last  battle  was  fought 
at  New'  Orleans,  on  January  8,  1815,  by  Gen. 
Jackson,  who,  with  six  thousand  men,  ad- 
ministered a crushing  defeat  to  Gen.  Packen- 
ham’s  force  of  12,000.  The  troops  of  Pack- 
enham  were  the  pick  of  the  British  army,  the 
survivors  returning  to  Europe  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  while  the  troops 
of  Jackson  were  the  rawr  militia  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  and  the  Northwest,  but  every  man  a 
marksman.  In  the  repeated  charges  of  Pack- 
enham  against  the  breastworks  of  the  Amer- 
icans the  world  was  given  an  example  of  the 
height  to  which  disciplined  soldiery  can  be 
brought. 

During  the  war  of  1812,  in  the  battles  along 
the  Maumee,  the  brutal  murderings  by  the  In- 
dians of  the  soldiers  after  they  had  sur- 
rendered, were  of  frequent  occurrence.  Un- 
armed prisoners  were  butchered  and  scalped; 
huts  containing  the  wounded  were  set  on  fire, 
the  infuriated  savages  surrounding  the  burn- 
ing buildings,  and  as  the  maimed  and  crippled 


soldiers  endeavored  to  escape  they  were  bayo- 
netted  back  into  the  llames.  Some  prisoners 
were  taken  by  the  Indians  to  their  towns  to 
undergo  death  by  torture.  During  this  war 
the  English  endeavored  to  curb  the  cruelties 
of  their  Indian  allies,  but  it  was  generally  use- 
less, and  it  was  only  on  a few  occasions  that 


Tecumseh  himself  w'as  able  to  restrain  the 
ferocity  of  the  savages. 

The  Wyandots  being  at  peace  with  the 
Americans,  and  Harrison’s  headquarters  for 
his  principal  army  of  advance  during  the  war 
being  in  w hat  was  Crawford  county  from  1820 
to  1845,  there  were  no  disturbances  in  this 
section ; in  fact  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  1812 
to  1814,  there  was  not  a single  settler  on  any 
land  within  the  borders  of  the  county,  it  was 
still  an  unbroken  wilderness,  crossed  by  a mil- 
itary road  in  the  south  and  another  through 
where  Bucyrus  is  now  located,  with  Indian 
trails  covering  the  county  in  various  directions. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  COUNTY 

Crawford  County  Organized — Previous  Ownership — Indian  Reservations — Formation  of 
Wayne  County— Delaware  and  Known  Counties  Formed — Richland  Comity  Organized — 
Boundaries  of  Crawford  County  in  1820 — The  Wyandot  Reservation  Purchased — Indian 
Villages  in  Craivford  County — Army  Routes — Early  Roads — The  Sandusky  Plains — Pas- 
sage of  Crooks’  Army— Ludlow’s  Survey — Bad  Lands — Abandoned  Cabins — Crazvford 
County  in  its  Crude  State - — The  ‘'Old  Purchase” — The  Westzvard  Movement — Inhab- 
itants of  the  County  Prior  to  i8ij — Jedediah  Moorehcad — John  Pettigon,  the  First  Land 
Ozvncr — William  Green,  the  First  Permanent  Settlor — Other  Early  Settlers  in  the  Various 
Townships — A Fatal  Accident — Early  Distilleries — Indian  Treaty  of  181 7 — The  Land 
Secured  by  it — Supplementary  Treaty — 7 he  New  Land  Surveyed  and  Settled — Where 
the  Pioneers  Came  Prom — Their  Real  and  Personal  Estate — Log  Cabins  and  IIozv  'They 
I V ere  Built — Accidents — Furniture — Provisions — Baking — Water  Supply — Log  Rolling 
—Clothing — Crops  and  ILarvesting — Grist  Mills — Honey  and  Bee-IIunting — Cranberries 
— Scarcity  of  Money — Price  of  Various  Products — Blazed  Trails — Neighbors’  Visits — 
Pioneer  Hospitality — Mails — The  Traveling  Minister — Family  Services— Medical  Re- 
sources and  Early  Doctors — Pioneer  Pastimes — Funerals — Improvements — The  County 
Erected  and  Named — Population  in  1820 — List  of  Settlers. 


O!  the  pleasant  days  of  old  which  so  often  people 
praise! 

True,  they  wanted  all  the  luxuries  that  grace  our 
modern  days: 

Bare  floors  were  strewed  with  rushes — the  walls  let 
in  the  cold; 

O!  how  they  must  have  shivered  in  those  pleasant 
days  of  old! 

I love  to  sing  their  ancient  rhymes,  to  hear  their 
legends  told — 

But,  Heaven  be  thanked!  I live  not  in  those  blessed 
times  of  old! — Francis  Brown. 

On  Feb.  12,  1820,  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  passed  an  act  erecting  the 
County  of  Crawford,  and  on  Jan.  31,  1826, 
another  act  was  passed,  authorizing  the  cit- 
izens of  the  county  to  elect  their  officers  and 
Crawford  became  one  of  the  counties  in  the 
great  State  of  Ohio. 

Prior  to  this  the  territory  comprising  Craw- 
ford county  had  been  under  various  controls. 
I he  first  civilized  owner  was  Spain,  when  it 
became  Spanish  territory  in  1.192,  by  the  dis- 


covery of  Columbus,  and  the  claims  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  approved  by  Pope  Alexander 
VI.,  which  made  all  newly-discovered  terri- 
tory, west  of  the  Atlantic,  Spanish  possessions. 

In  1497,  and  subsequent  years,  the  Cabots, 
John  and  Sebastian,  especially  the  latter,  ex- 
plored the  Atlantic  coast  from  Canada  to 
Florida,  and  by  virtue  of  their  discoveries 
England  claimed  the  entire  country  north  of 
Florida  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
Later  England  made  grants  of  lands  to  colon- 
ization companies,  and  what  is  now  Crawford 
county,  under  one  of  these  grants,  came  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia.  The  present 
northern  boundary  of  Crawford  was  the 
north  line  of  Virginia  territory.  From  this 
line  north  to  the  Lake  belonged  to  Connecti- 
cut, also  supposed  to  extend  through  to  the 
Pacific  ocean. 

in  1 551  Cartier  went  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
as  far  as  Montreal,  and  for  over  two  centuries 
I ’'ranee  made  explorations  of  the  entire  coun- 
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try  west  of  the  Alleghenies  and  north  of  the 
Ohio  river.  France  explored  it  and  fortified 
it,  erected  trading  posts  and  made  settlements, 
claimed  it  by  the  right  of  discovery  and  had 
control  of  it.  England,  however,  still  claimed 
it  by  reason  of  the  Cabots’  coast  discoveries, 
and  the  further  claim  that  in  several  treaties 
with  the  Iroquois  Nation,  the  last  in  1744, 
they  had  purchased  of  that  Indian  nation  the 
entire  territory  from  the  Alleghenies  to  the 
Mississippi,  north  of  the  Ohio  river.  As  a 
result  of  these  conflicting  claims,  in  1755  the 
Seven  Years  War  started  between  England 
and  France.  The  French  were  defeated,  and 
in  1763,  by  force  of  arms,  the  land  became 
English,  and  Crawford  county  was  Virginia 
territory. 

In  1774  England  made  all  the  land,  from 
the  Ohio  to  the  Lakes  and  from  Pennsylvania 
to  the  Mississippi,  Royal  Domain  and  a part 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  so  Crawford  coun- 
ty’s headquarters  was  now  Canada. 

In  1776  the  War  of  the  Revolution  started, 
and  again  by  the  force  of  arms  the  ownership 
changed,  and  by  the  final  treaty  signed  in 
Paris,  Sept.  3,  1783,  Crawford  became  a part 
of  the  new  Nation. 

By  the  Indian  treaties  of  Jan.  27,  1785,  and 
Jan.  9,  1789,  all  of  Ohio  west  of  the  Cuyahoga 
river,  and  about  the  northern  half  of  the 
State  west  of  that  river,  including  nearly  all 
of  northern  Indiana  and  all  of  eastern  Michi- 
gan was  reserved  to  the  Indians,  and  this  vast 
territory  was  designated  as  Wayne  county, 
with  headquarters  at  Detroit. 

On  July  4,  1805,  another  treaty  was  made 
with  the  Indians  extending  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  Indian  reservation  fifty  miles 
further  to  the  west.  This  placed  the  boundary 
line  of  the  reservation  in  Crawford  county. 
The  eastern  line  of  the  reservation  being  the 
present  eastern  line  of  Liberty  and  Whetstone 
townships.  The  seven  eastern  miles  of  the 
present  county  were  now  open  to  settlement, 
and  of  this  territory  the  four  eastern  miles 
were  a part  of  Fairfield  county,  and  the  balance 
a part  of  Franklin  county.  In  1808  Delaware 
and  Knox  counties  were  created,  and  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  county  was  Knox  and  the  west- 
ern part  Delaware. 

Jan.  7,  1813,  Richland  county  was  organ- 
ized, and  the  four  eastern  miles  of  the  present 


Crawford  were  a part  of  the  new  county,  the 
balance  of  the  county  being  Delaware. 

Sept.  20,  1817,  a treaty  was  made  with  the 
Wyandots,  together  with  a supplemental  treaty 
on  Sept.  17,  1818,  by  which  all  of  northwest- 
ern Ohio  was  purchased  from  the  Indians, 
their  only  reservation  being  a few  tracts,  the 
largest  twelve  by  eighteen  miles  in  size  in 
what  is  now  Crawford  and  Wyandot  coun- 
ties. This  newly  opened  section  for  three  years 
remained  a part  of  Delaware  county. 

By  an' act  of  the  Legislature  of  Feb.  12, 
1820,  Crawford  county  was  formed,  consist- 
ing of  a tract  of  land,  commencing  at  the 
present  western  boundary  of  Auburn  and  Ver- 
non townships,  and  extending  west  thirty-three 
miles,,  including  all  of  the  present  Wyandot 
county  except  an  irregular  strip  of  about  four 
miles  on  its  western  border.  The  northern 
boundary  was  the  same  as  today.  The  south- 
ern boundary  was  two  miles  north  of  the 
present  southern  line  of  the  county.  For 
judicial  purposes  the  new  county  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Delaware.  Dec.  15,  1823, 
Marion  county  was  organized,  and  Crawford 
came  under  its  judicial  jurisdiction,  and  for 
the  convenience  of  settlers  in  the  northern 
portion,  all  land  north  of  the  Indian  reserva- 
tion, including  one  tier  of  townships  east  and 
west,  was  placed  for  judicial  purposes  under 
the  care  of  Seneca  county.  The  Seneca 
county  portion  was  practically  Texas,  Lykins, 
and  the  western  portion  of  Chatfield. 

On  Jan.  3 r , 1826,  Crawford  county  was 
organized,  the  same  territory  as  formed  in 
1820,  an  area  of  about  594  square  miles. 

In  1835,  six  miles  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Wyandot  reservation  was  purchased  from 
the  Indians,  and  a few  years  later  all  of  the 
present  Crawford  county  was  open  to  settle- 
ment. On  March  7,  1842,  the  balance  of  the 
Wyandot  reservation  was  purchased,  and  the 
last  foot  of  soil  in  Ohio  owned  by  the  In- 
dians passed  from  their  possession. 

The  organization  of  Wyandot  county  on 
Eeb.  3,  1845,  changed  Crawford  county  to  its 
present  borders.  Crawford  lost  to  Wyandot 
on  the  west  a strip  of  land  eighteen  miles 
square;  from  Richland  on  the  east  was  added 
a strip  four  miles  wide  and  eighteen  deep, 
b'rom  Marion  on  the  south  a strip  was  added 
twenty  miles  long  and  two  wide,  making  the 
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new  and  present  Crawford  county  about  jo 
miles  square,  with  an  area  of  nearly  four  hun- 
dred square  miles. 

Previous  to  the  war  of  1812  there  was  no 
settler  in  Crawford  county.  Prior  to  that 
time  the  Indians  had  villages  and  camps  in 
various  parts  of  the  county.  An  Indian  vil- 
lage had  once  been  located  in  the  northwest- 
ern part  of  Auburn  township,  just  east  of 
what  is  now  North  Auburn  station.  Another 
village  was  that  of  the  Delawares,  half  a 
mile  northeast  of  the  present  site  of  Leesville. 
Another  was  a Wyandot  village  on  the  bank 
of  the  Whetstone  in  what  is  now  the  corporate 
limits  of  Gabon.  There  may  have  been  a 
village  four  miles  west  of  Bucyrus  on  the 
Grass  Run,  If  it  was  not  a village  it  was 
used  so  frequently  as  a camp  as  to  leave  many 
of  the  signs  which  mark  the  sites  of  Indian 
villages.  The  same  is  true  of  a site  on  the 
Sandusky  south  of  the  Mt.  Zion  church,  and 
another  point  on  the  Sandusky  a mile  above 
the  present  village  of  Wyandot.  Early  set- 
tlers found  land  cleared  at  these  places  which 
had  been  used  for  the  raising  of  corn;  there 
were  also  a few  fruit  trees,  but  the  clearing 
being  not  over  an  acre  they  may  have  been 
only  annual  camps.  Some  writers  hold  it  was 
on  the  Sandusky  river  at  one  of  these  points 
where  the  Moravian  Indians  spent  the  winter 
of  1781,  when  they  were  forced  to  leave  their 
home  on  the  Tuscarawas,  and  were  brought 
as  prisoners  by  the  British  and  Wyandots  to 
Crawford  county.  The  Indians  had  camps  all 
over  the  county,  one  which  they  used  during 
the  maple  sugar  season  was  on  what  is  now 
the  public  square  at  Bucyrus ; others  were  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  bordering  the 
plains  used  during  their  hunts;  in  Chatfield 
and  Cranberry  and  northern  Auburn  and 
southern  Plolmes  were  those  used  during 
the  cranberry  season.  Many  an  early  settler 
on  his  first  arrival  made  use  of  these  little 
shelters  which  had  been  erected  by  the  In- 
dians. 

During  l lie  Whir  of  1812  troops  passed 
through  what  is  now  Crawford  county;  the 
eastern  division  of  the  army  had  its  head- 
quarters at  Upper  Sandusky;  a fort  was  built 
there,  called  Fort  Ferree,  and  it  was  here  the 
hulk  of  the  stores  tor  the  entire  army  operat- 
ing on  the  Maumee  was  assembled,  most  of 


these  stores  being  brought  north  from  h'rank- 
linton  (Columbus),  and  entered  the  original 
Crawford  county  several  miles  west  of  the 
present  western  boundary  of  the  county,  at 
Little  Sandusky.  But  one  or  more  roads  had 
been  cut  through  the  forest  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  part  of  Crawford  county  for 
the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  from 
the  east  to  the  Upper  Sandusky  headquarters. 

I11  1805  the  seven  eastern  miles  of  the  pres- 
ent Crawford  had  been  purchased  from  the 
Indians,  and  in  1807  this  portion  of  the  county 
was  surveyed.  A map  published  in  1815  gives 
a road  that  goes  west  along  the  present  boun- 
dary line  between  Vernon  and  Jackson  town- 
ships; at  the  southwest  corner  of  Vernon  it 
bears  to  the  north  one  mile  in  three,  leaving 
Sandusky  township  one  mile  north  of  its  south- 
ern boundary ; it  is  then  marked  through  the 
unsurveyed  Indian  reservation  as  an  air-line 
to  Upper  Sandusky,  which  would  pass  along 
the  present  north  corporation  line  of  Bucyrus 
in  Holmes  township,  and  leave  the  present 
county  about  a mile  south  of  Oceola.  An- 
other of  these  military  roads  entered  the  county 
at  where  Crestline  now  is ; bore  to  the  south- 
west, practically  along  the  line  of  the  present 
Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  road, 
passed  through  Gabon  north  of  the  Whet- 
stone,* and  followed  about  the  line  of  the 
present  Gabon  road  to  Bucyrus,  keeping  to  the 
high  ground  north  of  that  road;  crossing  the 
Sandusky  at  Bucyrus,  and  getting  to  the  high 
ground  north  of  the  present  Pennsylvania 
road,  going  west  to  Upper  Sandusky.  This 
road  is  not  given  on  the  map  printed  in  1815, 
but  that  a military  road  existed  somewhere 
along  this  route  can  hardly  be  questioned.  H. 
W.  McDonald,  in  his  thorough  survey  of  the 
county  forty  years  ago,  traced  it  plainly 
through  Jackson  and  Polk  townships.  In  1821 
James  Nail  was  living  two  miles  north  of 
Gabon,  and  he  wanted  to  find  the  place  where 
the  Indians  gathered  their  cranberries,  so  he 
started  on  a searching  expedition  w ith  two  of 
his  neighbors,  lie  says:  “We  took  horses  and 
horsefeed  and  went  southwest  until  we  struck 
the  Pennsylvania  Army  Road,  which  we  could 
easily  distinguish.”  After  following  that  road 
several  miles,  lie  thought  they  were  not  “get- 

*In  1 S33  the  Legislature  changed  the  name  of  this 
stream  to  the'  Oleiitangy. 
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ting  far  enough  north,”  therefore  “we  turned 
further  north,”  and  crossed  the  Sandusky  at 
McMochael’s,  whose  land  was  then  about  two 
miles  up  the  river  from  Bucyrus.  The  lan- 
guage of  Nail  plainly  shows  that  when  they 
struck  the  Army  road  they  followed  it  in  a 
northwesterly  direction,  but  not  far  enough 
north  to  suit  them  so  they  turned  further  north. 
Added  to  this,  Seth  Holmes,  who  came  with 
the  Nortons  in  1819,  was  a captain  of  team- 
sters in  the  army  in  1812,  and  always  insisted 
that  on  the  march  to  Upper  Sandusky  he 
camped  one  night  on  the  banks  of  the  San- 
dusky, the  camping  point  being  near  where 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  now  crosses  East 
Mansfield  street. 

The  celebrated  Sandusky  Plains  in  this 
county  extended  from  the  eastern  part  of 
Whetstone  township  west  to  the  Sandusky 
river,  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  being  about  the 
northern  boundary.  Outside  of  this  section 
the  county  was  practically  all  forest,  where 
trees  would  have  to  be  cut  to  make  a road. 
During  the  War  of  1812  the  entire  militia  of 
the  state,  nearly  twelve  thousand  in  number, 
were  assembled  at  Upper  Sandusky;  many  reg- 
ular troops  were  also  massed  there,  and  there 
can  be  no  question  many  of  these  passed 
through  Crawford  county,  probably  nearly  all 
of  them  on  horseback,  marching  light  without 
camp  equippage,  and  followed  the  Indian 
trails,  and  their  passage  gave  rise  to  the  tradi- 
tions handed  down  of  several  of  Gen.  Harri- 
son’s Military  roads  in  Crawford  county. 

The  army  that  passed  through  Crawford 
county  was  Pennsylvania  troops  under  Gen. 
Crooks.  They  arrived  at  Mansfield  a little 
after  the  middle  of  October,  where  they  stopped 
several  weeks  for  rest  and  to  await  their  sup- 
plies. About  Dec.  10th  Gen.  Crooks  received 
orders  from  Gen.  Harrison  to  proceed  to  Up- 
per Sandusky.  At  that  time  reports  from  the 
supply  train  showed  it  would  reach  Mansfield 
in  a (lay  or  two,  and  on  Dec.  12th,  Col.  Ander- 
son arrived  with  the  stores.  He  reports;  “On 
the  12th  we  reached  the  village  of  Mansfield, 
where  we  found  two  blockhouses,  a tavern  and 
two  stores.”  The  army  train  of  which  Col. 
Anderson  had  charge  consisted  of  25  cannon, 
mostly  four  and  six  pounders,  each  of  these 
drawn  by  six  horses;  then  there  were  the 
twenty-five  cannon  carriages  each  requiring 


four  horses;  fifty  covered  wagons  containing 
the  stores,  with  six  horses  to  each;  the  ammu- 
nition was  in  large  covered  wagons,  each  with 
six  horses ; one  large  covered  wagon  drawn  by 
six  horses  contained  iron-bound  kegs  filled  with 
coin  for  the  payment  of  the  troops.  After  re- 
maining in  Mansfield  two  or  three  days  to  rest 
the  teams  they  started  for  Upper  Sandusky 
about  Dec.  15.  Each  teamster  was  armed 
with  a gun  in  case  ol  an  attack  by  the  Indians. 
The  army  train  had  reached  but  a short  dis- 
tance frorh  Mansfield  when  a heavy  snow  fell, 
and  the  ground  was  covered  to  a depth  of  two 
feet.  The  ground  had  not  yet  frozen  for  the 
winter,  and  the  heavy  wagons  and  ordnance  cut 
into  the  soft  earth,  and  frequent  stoppages  had 
to  be  made  to  extricate  some  wagon  that  had 
become  stalled.  At  night,  after  a toilsome 
day’s  journey,  the  snow  had  to  be  cleared  away 
to  secure  a camping  place ; they  had  no  tents, 
and  trees  were  cut  down  and  large  fires  burned 
all  night  to  keep  them  from  freezing.  This 
toilsome  journey  of  about  43  miles  from  Mans- 
field to  Upper  Sandusky,  through  Crawford 
county,  took  them  about  two  weeks  and  they 
reached  Upper  Sandusky  on  New  Year’s  Day, 
1813.  But  the  first  road  through  Crawford 
county  had  been  made. 

What  this  army  road  was  like  is  best  shown 
from  a letter  written  by  one  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia troopers  to  a friend  at  Pittsburg,  when  he 
continued  his  march  from  Upper  Sandusky  to 
the  Maumee,  in  March,  1813:  “Early  the  next 
morning  at  two  o’clock  our  tents  were  struck, 
and  in  half  an  hour  we  were  on  our  way.  I 
will  candidly  confess  that  on  that  day  1 
regretted  being  a soldier.  We  walked  thirty 
miles  in  an  incessant  rain.  Eor  eight  miles  of 
the  thirty  the  water  was  over  our  knees  and 
often  up  to  the  middle.  The  Black  Swamp, 
four  miles  from  the  Portage  river,  and  four 
miles  in  extent,  would  have  been  considered 
impassable  by  any  man  not  determined  to  sur- 
mount every  obstacle.  The  water  on  the  ice 
was  about  six  inches  deep.  The  ice  was  very 
rotten,  often  breaking  through,  where  the 
water  was  four  or  five  feet  deep.  That  night 
we  encamped  on  the  best  ground  we  could  find, 
but  it  was  very  wet.  It  was  next  to  impossible 
to  kindle  fires.  We  had  no  tents,  no  axes;  our 
clothes  were  perfectly  soaked  through,  and  we 
had  but  little  to  eat.  Two  logs  rolled  together 
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to  keep  me  out  of  the  water  w'as  my  bed.” 
This  was  Gen.  Harrison’s  military  road,  over 
which  he  had  to  transport  all  his  troops  and 
supplies  from  the  eastern  division  of  his  army. 
If  the  Pennsylvania  trooper  had  left  Upper 
Sandusky  on  his  homeward  journey,  and 
passed  on  his  way  east  through  the  plains  of 
southern  Crawford,  the  description  in  March, 
1813,  would  have  been  exactly  the  same. 

It  was  in  1807  that  Maxwell  Ludlow  sur- 
veyed the  eastern  seven  miles  of  the  present 
Crawford  county.  He  passed  over  what  is 
now  the  rich  farming  lands  of  southern  Ver- 
non, and  in  his  surveyor’s  notes  says:  “This 

mile  is  low  land;  the  swamp  is  bad  and  no 
water;  am  very  thirsty;  had  but  one  drink  in 
48  hours.”  Surveying  the  line  between  Ver- 
non and  Auburn  townships  he  writes:  “I  have 
traveled  the  wroods  for  seven  years,  but  never 
saw'  so  bedious  a place  as  this.”  The  land  was 
so  awful  that  the  surveyor  abandoned  the 
proper  spelling  of  the  descriptive  word  in  ex- 
pressing his  disgust.  In  northwest  Auburn, 
between  sections  3 and  4,  just  west  of  Coyken- 
dall’s  run,  lie  w'rites:  “Second  rate  lane,  ex- 
cept the  prairie,  20  inches  deep  in  water.”  In 
Polk  towmship,  he  fared  some  better.  He 
writes:  “Level.  Good  meadow  ground.  Some 
swamps.  Many  crab  apples.  Ilickory,  sugar, 
beech  and  swamp  oak.”  Ludlow’s  territory 
stopped  before  the  Plains  wrere  reached.  And 
it  was  not  until  1817  the  western  part  of  the 
county  was  opened  to  settlement,  and  it  was 
surveyed  by  Sylvester  Bourne  in  1819.  Here, 
on  tbe  Plains,  in  southern  Holmes,  and  in  the 
cranberry  region  of  Chatfield  and  Cranberry 
he  had  difficulty  in  setting  his  stakes,  and  in 
some  cases  had  to  use  a log  or  boat. 

The  Plains  w'ere  so  unhealthy  from  the  dis- 
ease that  lurked  in  the  swampy  ground  that 
many  an  early  settler  abandoned  his  claim  in 
disgust,  leaving  behind  an  empty  cabin  and  a 
few  unmarked  graves  of  those  of  his  family 
who  died  before  he  could  leave  the  unhealthy 
spot.  When  Abraham  Monnctt  reached  Craw- 
ford in  1835,  lle  states  that  on  the  Plains  he 
could  count  at  least  40  abandoned  cabins  of 
settlers  w'ho  had  given  up  the  hopeless  fight. 
It  was  impossible  to  get  pure  water  in  this 
region.  Bourne  says  in  his  notes:  “Nearly 

all  the  water  I get  by  digging  in  the  prairie  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  copperas;  so  much 


so  as  to  be  very  disagreeable  to  the  taste.” 
Along  the  river  he  writes:  “There  are  many 
springs  along  the  banks  of  the  Sandusky  river, 
below  the  high  water  mark,  impregnated  u ith 
sulphur,  some  with  iron,  and  some  with  cop- 
peras, and  some  with  all  of  these.”  When 
Nail  made  his  trip  in  1821,  across  northern 
Whetstone  nearly  to  Bucyrus,  and  then  north 
to  the  Cranberry  marsh,  he  summed  it  up:  “As 
long  as  we  followed  the  army  road  the  weeds 
were  as  high  as  the  horses’  heads,  and  from 
there  the  country  was  heavily  timbered.  We 
concluded  this  country  would  never  be  set- 
tled.” 

This  was  Crawford  county  in  its  crude 
state,  just  as  nature  had  formed  it,  and  before 
the  hand  of  civilization  had  touched  it.  This 
was  the  land  to  which  the  early  pioneers  came, 
the  wilderness  which  they  transformed  into 
the  cultivated  farms  of  today,  with  the  rich 
fields  of  waving  grain  on  every  hand,  and  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  pikes  to  take  the  place  of 
that  solitary  army  road  which  wound  its  way 
through  the  swamps  and  forests  of  the  virgin 
soil. 

In  1809  Huron  county  was  organized,  which 
bordered  on  the  seven  eastern  miles  of  Craw- 
ford’s present  northern  boundary.  In  1813 
Richland  county  was  organized,  and  included 
in  that  county  was  all  of  the  present  Auburn, 
Vernon,  Jackson,  the  two  eastern  miles  of 
Jefferson  and  the  four  eastern  miles  of  Polk. 

All  of  Huron  and  Richland  counties  had  be- 
come open  for  settlement  by  the  treaty  of  July 
4,  1805,  and  settlers  began  taking  up  land  in 
those  counties.  But  settlement  was  partly 
stopped  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812. 
After  peace  wras  declared  in  1815  the  west- 
ward movement  again  commenced,  and  from 
Huron  and  from  Richland  the  settlers  drifted 
over  into  what  later  became  known  as  tbe 
“Old  Purchase,”  of  which  the  seven  eastern 
miles  of  Crawford  were  a part. 

Prior  to  1815  there  had  been  whites  resid- 
ing in  this  section.  Not  bona  fide  settlers,  but 
hunters  and  trappers,  who  with  the  Indians 
wandered  all  over  the  region,  erecting  their 
small  cabins,  and  making  their  living  from  the 
skins  and  furs  they  gathered  during  the  sea- 
son. Many  of  these  were  men  whose  business 
was  hunting  and  trapping.  There  were  others 
who  for  some  offense  had  fled  from  eiviliza- 
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tion  to  find  safety  beyond  the  reach  of  all  law. 
These  were  little  better  than  desperadoes,  and 
this  class  were  the  men  who  in  the  earlier  days 
by  their  treatment  of  the  Indians,  stealing 
their  horses,  robbing  their  traps,  and  even 
shooting  them  without  provocation,  engen- 
dered much  of  the  bitterness  which  later  caused 
the  savages  to  fall  with  barbarous  cruelties  on 
the  innocent  and  harmless  settler.  Around  the 
Plains  were  the  bee-hunters,  who  in  the  sum- 
mer season  traced  the  bees  to  their  hiding 
places,  marked  the  trees,  and  in  the  Fall 
gathered  the  honey.  These  were  the  first  white 
residents  of  Crawford,  and  as  the  real  pioneer 
came  they  went  farther  into  the  wilderness. 

One  of  these  hunters  and  trappers  who  built 
a home  for  himself  and  family  in  Auburn 
township,  this  county,  was  Jedediah  Morehead  ; 
he  was  what  was  known  as  a “squatter,”  own- 
ing no  land,  but  “squatting”  wherever  it  was 
most  convenient  for  his  hunting.  He  was  the 
first  white  man  to  build  a real  cabin  for  him- 
self in  the  county.  He  came  with  his  wife  ami 
a large  family  of  children,  and  built  his  prim- 
itive cabin  on  a narrow  neck  of  land  in  Au- 
burn township  on  the  Honey  Creek,  convenient 
to  the  marshes,  where  he  trapped  the  beaver 
and  the  otter,  the  most  valuable  furs  in  those 
days,  the  skins  of  these  animals  having  a mar- 
ket value  of  $5  to  $8,  the  otter  having  the 
higher  value.  His  cabin  was  of  brush,  bark, 
and  small  logs,  and  some  of  the  old  settlers  of 
half  a century  ago  were  of  the  opinion  he  came 
there  during  the  War  of  1812;  he  was  cer- 
tainly there  in  1815,  and  probably  in  1814,  and 
his  cabin,  crude  though  it  was,  is  reported  as 
being  the  first  cabin  erected  in  the  county. 
His  business  was  exclusively  hunting  and 
trapping;  he  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Indians,  and  was  sometimes  absent  for  weeks 
at  a time  on  his  hunting  expeditions,  return- 
ing loaded  with  skins.  He  is  also  reported  as 
having  a cabin  and  living  a part  of  the  time  in 
northern  Vernon.  Tie  cleared  no  land,  and 
when  the  real  pioneer  came  he  moved  farther 
west  with  his  family,  but  the  site  of  bis  first 
cabin  in  Crawford  county  is  still  known  as 
Morehead’s  Point. 

John  Pettigon  was  a soldier  in  the  War  of 
1812,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war  be 
purchased  a small  tract  of  land  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Auburn  township;  on  this  he  built  a 


small  cabin  in  1814*,  and  moved  into  it  with 
his  wife  and  family.  He  was  the  first  land 
owner  in  the  county,  but  he  devoted  his  time 
to  hunting  and  trapping.  Like  Morehead  the 
support  of  his  family  was  his  rifle,  the  sale  of 
furs  procuring  what  necessaries  of  life  the  for- 
est would  not  furnish.  He  carried  his  furs  on 
his  back  to  Huron  on  Lake  Erie,  exchanging 
them  for  ammunition,  salt  and  flour.  He  also 
had  a cabin  in  northern  Vernon,  to  be  more 
convenient  for  deer.  On  what  is  known  as 
the  Cummins  farm,  in  Vernon,  was  a deer 
lick,  and  here  it  was  easy  to  secrete  himself 
and  kill  the  deer  as  they  came  to  drink.  His 
principal  associates  were  the  Indian  hunters, 
and  as  the  settlers  began  entering  land  in  his 
section,  he,  too,  left  for  the  more  unsettled 
western  regions. 

In  1815  the  first  real  pioneer  arrived  in 
what  is  now  Crawford  county.  It  was  William 
Green.  He  came  from  Massachusetts,  and  en- 
tered 160  acres  of  land  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  Auburn  township,  section  27.  He  built  his 
log  cabin  in  the  woods  in  the  fall  of  1815. 
Then  he  returned  to  Licking  county,  where  he 
had  left  his  wife  and  children  with  relatives 
or  friends  until  he  could  prepare  a home  for 
them.  Fie  spent  the  winter  in  Licking  county, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1816  came  with  his  wife 
and  family  to  their  new  home  and  commenced 
the  work  immediately  of  clearing  the  land  and 
in  the  fall  of  that  year  gathered  his  first  crop. 
His  descendants  are  still  residents  of  Auburn 
township. 

A man  named  Deardorff  entered  a quarter 
section  in  Auburn  in  1815,  on  which  he  lived 
for  several  years  and  then  sold  out  and  moved 
away.  About  this  time  came  Jacob  Coykcn- 
d a 1 1 , settling  in  section  15  on  a small  stream  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  township,  which  gave 
the  stream  the  name  of  Coykendall  Run.  He 
became  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  township, 
and  early  built  a saw  and  grist  mill  on  the 
little  stream. 

William  Cole  came  in  1817,  and  remained  a 
resident  of  the  township  until  his  death,  leav- 
ing a large  family  of  descendants,  many  still 
living  in  that  section.  Charles  Morrow  settled 
in  Auburn  (be  same  year,  but  after  remaining  a 
few  years  lie  left. 

In  1818,  the  new  settlers  were  David  Cum- 
mins, William  Laugherty,  Charles  Dewitt,  and 
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the  Bodleys — Levi,  Lester,  Jesse  and  John. 
Probably  about  the  same  time  Henry  Reif  set- 
tled in  the  township,  but  no  record  can  be  dis- 
covered as  to  the  date. 

In  1819  Adam  Aiimend  arrived  with  bis 
wife  and  daughter,  both  named  Mary.  1 le  was 
a shoemaker  by  trade,  and  was  the  first  shoe- 
maker to  work  at  bis  trade  in  the  county,  and 
after  bis  day’s  work  was  done,  in  the  evening 
and  on  rainy  days  be  made  shoes  for  bis  fam- 
ily and  the  neighbors.  Llis  land  was  320  acres, 
which  be  purchased  of  Henry  Reif  at  $2.50  per 
acre.  It  was  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
township.  One  of  his  sons,  Adam,  who  came 
with  him  was  a young  man  of  age.  Samuel 
Hanna  came  in  1819,  and  remained  a resident 
of  the  township  until  his  death,  and  the  original 
land  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants. 

Resolved  White  and  his  wife  Lucy  came  in 
1819.  He  was  a lineal  descendant  of  Peregrine 
White,  the  first  Pilgrim  child  horn  in  Amer- 
ica. He  was  born  on  the  Mayflower  while  it 
was  lying  at  anchor  off  Plymouth  Rock.  In 
an  old  New  England  Bible  is  the  following  rec- 
ord of  this  first  birth  : “Sonne  horn  to  Sus- 
anna Whie  (White)  Dec.  19,  1620,  yt  six 
o’clock  morning.  Next  day  we  meet  for 
prayer  and  thanksgiving.”  The  record  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  in  those  days  the  father 
was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  receive  men- 
tion. His  name  was  William  White.  Re- 
solved White  bought  160  acres  of  land  of 
William  Laugherty  in  section  29,  a mile  north 
of  the  present  village  of  Tiro.  It  is  still  owned 
by  his  descendants. 

In  1816  Aaron  B.  Howe  came,  one  of  the 
active  men  in  the  affairs  of  the  township.  He 
settled  on  section  16,  and  the  second  election  in 
the  township  was  held  at  his  cabin  in  1822. 

In  1820  Rodolphus  Morse  came  with  his 
wife  Huldah,  and  son  Amos,  an  infant  one  year 
old.  He  purchased  160  acres  of  land  in  sec- 
tion 29  of  William  Laugherty  at  $3.75  pen- 
acre.  Morse  immediately  took  au  active  hand 
in  township  affairs,  and  in  1824  secured  the 
establishment  of  a post  office,  which  was  called 
both  Tiro  and  Auburn,  and  he  was  appointed 
Postmaster  by  President  Monroe.  The  office 
was  in  his  log  cabin  two  miles  north  of  the 
present  village  of  Tiro,  where  it  remained  for 
many  years. 

John  Webber  and  Palmer  and  Daniel  TTuFe 


were  settlers  prior  to  1820.  The  Finises  were 
brothers,  and  probably  lived  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  township,  in  what  is  today  Richland 
county.  They  were  active  in  the  early  allairs 
of  the  new  township,  gave  it  its  name  and  the 
first  election  of  township  officers  was  held  at 
the  cabin  of  Palmer  Hulse,  on  April  12,  1821. 

Other  early  settlers  were  the  Sniders  and 
Kelloggs,  as  on  Dec.  9,  1822,  the  first  known 
wedding  took  place  in  the  township  when  Sal- 
lie  Snider  was  married  to  Erastus  Kellogg. 

In  Vernon  township  the  first  early  settlers 
were  the  two  hunters,  Jedediah  Morehead  and 
John  Pettigon,  both  of  whom  built  cabins  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  township  and  lived 
there  with  their  families,  but  clearing  no  land; 
hunting  and  trapping  their  sole  occupation, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  early  settlers  they  took 
their  departure. 

The  first  real  pioneer  in  Vernon  was  George 
Byers,  who  built  his  cabin  on  or  near  the  pres- 
ent site  of  the  village  of  West  Liberty  in  1817 
or  1818.  He  was  more  of  a hunter  than  pio- 
neer. Fie  trapped  bears,  wolves  and  foxes ; in 
one  winter  he  secured  a hundred  mink,  be- 
sides many  coons,  a number  of  beaver  and  a 
few  otter,  the  swampy  regions  in  Vernon  mak- 
ing it  a home  for  these  fur  hearing  animals,  al- 
though, like  bears,  they  were  not  very  plenti- 
ful. He  did  some  farming,  as  in  1820  he  had 
several  acres  cleared,  and  as  his  occupation 
was  chiefly  hunting  the  size  of  the  clearing  in- 
dicates he  had  been  there  two  or  three  years  at 
that  time.  Andrew  Dixon  and  David  Ander- 
son are  both  reported  as  settling  in  Vernon  in 
1819.  Both  of  these  men  became  prominent  in 
the  affairs  of  the  township,  and  many  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Dixons  are  still  in  the 
township. 

In  what  is  now  Jackson  township  the  first 
settler  was  Joseph  Russell,  who  entered  land 
about  a mile  south  of  the  present  town  of 
Crestline,  and  built  his  cabin  there  in  1820. 
His  entire  tract  was  a dense  forest,  and  his 
first  work  was  to  clear  the  land  for  farming 
purposes.  Soon  after  he  settled  there  another 
pioneer  arrived  in  John  Doyle,  who  entered 
a tract  near  him.  Early  pioneers  mention  two 
other  families  of  whose  names  there  is  no  rec- 
ord. Of  one  of  these  is  handed  down  by  tin 
descendants  of  Christian  Snyder,  who  settled 
in  Jefferson  township  in  1817,  (he  first  fatal  ac- 
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cident  among  the  pioneers.  In  the  clearing  of 
the  forest  the  first  work  of  the  pioneer  was 
to  fell  the  trees  and  cut  them  into  logs;  then 
the  neighbors  came  willingly  from  miles 
around;  the  logs  were  rolled  to  one  or  more 
points  in  the  clearing,  piled  into  great  heaps, 
and  set  on  hre.  The  pioneer  had  cleared  his 
ground,  the  neighbors  had  responded,  and  the 
fire  started.  The  man  himself  was  keeping 
watch  to  see  that  the  logs  were  properly 
burned, — “mending  up”  it  was  called.  The 
clearing  was  some  distance  from  his  cabin,  and 
the  wife,  finishing  her  evening  work,  had  gone 
to  bed.  In  those  days,  a trail  after  game,  a 
visit  to  some  neighbor  several  miles  distant, 
might  take  a man  away  from  home  for  sev- 
eral hours,  so  there  was  no  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  the  wife  when  the  husband  was  absent  for  a 
few  hours.  The  next  morning  her  husband  not 
having  arrived  she  started  in  search  of  him, 
and  found  that  in  attempting  to  keep  the  logs 
in  position  on  the  burning  pile,  one  long  heavy 
log  had  fallen,  pinned  him  to  the  earth,  and  he 
was  burned  to  death. 

The  first  settler  in  the  present  township  of 
Jefferson  was  Jacob  Fisher,  who  came  in  1 8 1 6, 
settling  on  land  he  had  entered,  just  south  of 
the  gravel  bank  of  the  Pennsylvania  road.  Pie 
bought  the  land  for  $1.25  per  acre,  and  ar- 
rived in  a two-horse  wagon  with  his  wife  and 
eight  children.  His  cabin  was  of  unhewn  logs, 
the  usual  crude  structure,  about  18  or  20  feet 
in  length.  He  lived  there  until  i860,  w'hen  he 
sold  out  and  moved  to  the  newer  country  of 
Missouri. 

Westall  Ridgley  came  to  the  township  in 
1816  or  1817.  He  came  in  a wagon  with  his 
wife  and  eight  children,  four  sons  and  four 
daughters,  some  grown.  Pie  was  well-to-do 
for  those  days  and  brought  cattle  and  hogs 
with  him  and  many  useful  articles  for  the 
household.  He  built  a large  cabin  and  was 
one  of  the  prominent  men  in  the  early  affairs 
of  the  county.  Plis  sons  had  no  love  for  farm- 
ing, and  spent  their  time  in  the  woods  on  hunt- 
ing expeditions  with  the  Indians,  hut  they 
brought  in  the  game  for  the  support  of  the 
family.  The  girls  were  true  pioneers,  and 
were  of  much  assistance  in  the  house,  and  at 
times  in  the  work  of  the  farm  in  the  busy  sea- 
son. 'The  four  daughters  made  the  Ridgley 


home  the  popular  headquarters  of  the  young 
men  for  miles  around. 

Christian  Snyder  came  in  1817,  settling  on 
section  17,  purchasing  160  acres  of  Jacob 
Fisher  at  $3  per  acre,  some  of  the  land  Fisher 
had  entered  the  year  previous  at  $1.25.  The 
family  consisted  of  himself,  wife  and  eleven 
children.  They  drove  through  from  West- 
moreland county,  Pennsylvania,  in  a two- 
horse  wagon,  and  from  Mansfield  he  came 
ahead  on  foot  to  erect  a cabin  prior  to  their 
arrival.  The  old  road  from  Mansfield  started 
northwest  from  that  place  and  after  a few 
miles  turned  southwest,  following  almost  the 
present  Pennsylvania  road  from  Mansfield  to 
Crestline.  When  the  family  came  to  follow 
they  took  an  old  trail  directly  west  from  Mans- 
field, which  for  a time  was  passable  for  their 
wagon,  hut  later  became  only  a trail  through 
the  forest,  so  they  were  obliged  to  make  a way 
for  themselves  through  the  woods,  cutting 
down  the  small  trees,  and  their  trip  from  Mans- 
field to  their  new  home  north  of  Gabon,  took 
them  nearly  a month,  and  about  a mile  east  of 
their  destination  they  crossed  the  old  army 
road  they  should  have  taken.  However,  the 
family  were  in  plenty  of  time,  as  Snyder  had 
experienced  some  delay  in  getting  to  his  land, 
and  the  only  part  of  the  cabin  built  on  their  ar- 
rival was  the  foundation  on  which  a rude  floor 
had  been  laid,  but  on  this  floor,  in  the  open 
air,  they  spent  their  first  night,  and  awoke  in 
the  morning  to  find  that  a snow-storm  had 
given  them  an  additional  covering  of  six 
inches.  The  arrival  of  the  new  settlers  was 
soon  known,  and  the  neighbors  responded,  and 
the  cabin  was  erected,  and  even  the  Indians 
made  friendly  calls  and  left  venison  and  game 
for  the  newcomers. 

In  1818  John  Adrian  settled  west  of  the 
Snyders  on  section  13,  the  first  Frenchman  to 
make  his  home  in  the  county.  He  did  very 
little  in  the  way  of  clearing  his  land,  hut 
started  a distillery  instead,  the  first  in  the 
county.  He  was  a man  of  tremendous  strength 
and  it  is  reported  of  him  that  he  could  pick  up 
a barrel  and  take  his  drink  from  the  bung- 
hole.  It  is  probable  that  the  frequency  with 
which  he  performed  this  feat  for  the  astonish- 
ment of  his  neighbors,  was  (he  reason  he  be- 
came bis  own  best  customer,  and  his  distillery 
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became  unprofitable  and  was  discontinued. 
Besides  whisky  was  then  only  seven  dollars  a 
barrel.  Since  that  first  distillery,  whisky  in 
this  county  has  gone  up  very  largely  in  price 
and  gone  down  very  largely  in  quantity. 

About  i (Si 8 Lewis  Lcibcrger  settled  about 
two  miles  north  of  Gabon,  and  was  joined  in 
1819  by  James  Nail,  who  entered  160  acres 
of  Government  land  at  $1.25  per  acre  adjoin- 
ing Leiberger’s  tract  and  made  his  home  with 
the  latter  until  the  fall  of  1821,  when  he  mar- 
ried a daughter  of  William  Brown,  a sister  of 
Mrs.  Leiberger,  walking  to  Delaware  to  get  his 
license. 

Other  settlers  in  Jefferson  prior  to  1820 
were  Thomas  Ferguson,  J.  S.  Griswcll,  and 
Peter  Beebout,  all  settling  on  the  high  ground 
near  the  Sandusky  river. 

The  first  settlers  in  what  is  now'  Polk  town- 
ship w'ere  Benjamin  Leveridge  and  his  two 
sons,  James  and  Nathaniel.  They  came  in 

1817,  the  latter  part  of  their  journey  cutting 
their  way  through  the  woods.  Benjamin 
Leveridge  built  his  cabin  on  what  is  now'  At- 
wood street,  near  the  springs;  James  built  his 
on  the  ground  which  for  so  many  years  was 
the  residence  of  David  Mackey;  Nathaniel 
built  his  on  what  is  now  the  Public  Square. 
His  father  and  brother  had  water  in  abundance 
from  the  springs  in  their  neighborhood,  but 
on  the  high  ground  Nathaniel  had  no  water, 
and  dug  a well,  and  traces  of  this  old  well 
w'ere  found  when  the  Square  was  improved 
in  1880. 

George  Wood  and  David  Gill  arrived  in 

1818,  and  settled  north  of  the  Whetstone,  near 
the  military  road  of  1812.  They  were 
brothers-in-law  and  came  from  Pennsylvania. 
Wood  was  a carpenter  and  Gill  had  a much 
better  education  than  the  average  pioneer,  and 
later  taught  school  and  became  the  clerical  of- 
ficial for  the  township. 

Benjamin  Sliarrock  came  in  1818,  and  built 
himself  a temporary  cabin  in  the  western  part 
of  the  city  of  Gabon  near  where  the  Portland 
road  crosses  the  Bueyrus  and  Gabon  road. 
Here  his  family  lived  while  he  walked  every 
day  to  his  land  a few'  miles  south,  where  on 
the  banks  of  the  Whetstone  he  built  his  cabin, 
to  which  he  removed  with  his  family,  later 
building  a saw  and  grist  mill  and  a distillery. 


Pie  became  early  a prominent  man  in  that  sec- 
tion. 

On  Saturday,  Dec.  19,  1819,  on  foot,  with 
bis  axe  and  his  rille  over  bis  shoulder,  Asa 
Jlosford  walked  into  what  is  now  the  citv  of 
Gabon,  of  which  city,  although  not  the  foun- 
der, he  became  the  father,  lie  was  accom- 
panied by  his  brother  Ilorace,  and  they  stopped 
with  Benjamin  Leveridge.  Horace  Hosforcl 
erected  a blacksmith  shop  at  where  is  now'  the 
crossing  of  the  Portland  and  Gabon  road. 
Asa  Hosford  later  built  a saw  and  grist  mill 
on  the  Whetstone,  southwest  of  Gabon,  still 
known  as  Ilosford’s  mill. 

Samuel  Brown  and  bis  son  Michael  came  in 
1819,  settling  on  section  27,  now  the  Beltz 
farm  three  miles  west  of  Gabon.  One  of  his 
daughters  married  Lewis  Leiberger  and  an- 
other James  Nail. 

In  1818  Nehemiah  Story  came  with  his  fam- 
ily; his  son  Nathaniel  was  of  age,  and  with 
them  was  leather  Kitteridge.  The  first  winter 
they  occupied  a cabin  belonging  to  John 
Leveridge,  soutlnvest  of  the  Public  Square,  and 
the  next  Spring  Nathaniel’s  home  w'as  west  of 
Gabon  on  the  brow'  of  the  hill  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Gabon  road,  which  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  a man  named  Sturges.  Father  Kit- 
teridge made  his  home  with  Story,  and 
devoted  all  his  time  to  hunting.  Other  ar- 
rivals about  this  time  w'ere  J.  Dickerson,  w'hose 
cabin  stood  on  w'hat  is  now  the  Gill  property 
on  West  Main  street.  David  Reid  and  a man 
named  Pletcher  were  also  there. 

In  1819  Disberry  Johnson  came  to  Polk 
township,  numerically  the  “star”  pioneer  of 
the  county.  He  came  to  Ohio  after  the  w'ar  of 
i8t2,  settling  in  Harrison  county.  His  wife 
died  leaving  him  a widower  with  six  children. 
He  married  a Mrs  Cooper,  a widow  with  six 
children.  By  this  marriage  there  vaS  six  chil- 
dren, and  Johnson  decided  to  move  to  a new 
home.  One  of  bis  daughters  was  married,  so 
he  started  with  his  wife  and  his  five  original 
children,  the  six'  Cooper  children,  and  the  six 
Jolmson-Cooper  children,  nineteen  in  all  and 
they  settled  on  section  26,  just  east  of  William 
Brown.  Johnson  was  prominent  in  the  town- 
ship, was  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  many  years, 
and  died  in  1868  at  the  advanced  age  of  io.|, 
leaving  many  descendants  all  over  the  county. 
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Tn  1819  Samuel  Knisely  settled  in  Sandusky 
township,  and  since  that  date  the  Kniselys  have 
been  prominent  in  the  county,  a descendant, 
Richard  Knisely,  being  president  of  the  Craw- 
ford County  Pioneer  Association  for  years. 
Janies  (dwell  is  reported  as  settling  in  San- 
dusky in  1819  and  a man  named  Elder  in  1820. 
Samuel  Shull  settled  in  Sandusky  township  in 
1820. 

No  record  is  found  of  any  pioneer  in  Cran- 
berry township  prior  to  1820;  many  hunters 
had  been  all  over  this  region,  notably  More- 
head  and  Pettigon,  living  in  huts  of  bark  and 
brush,  but  the  tide  of  immigration  had  ignored 
it,  and  it  was  still  a swampy,  virgin  soil,  the 
home  of  the  rattlesnake  and  the  beaver,  and 
the  hiding  place  for  wild  game,  with  its  only 
product  an  annual  harvest  of  cranberries. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  present  county 
had  been  purchased  from  the  Indians  in  1805, 
surveyed  in  1807,  but  owing  to  the  Indians 
and  the  War  of  1812  the  taking  up  of  this  land 
was  delayed,  but  from  1815  on  these  lands 
became  settled,  and  the  pioneers  in  their  west- 
ward march  cast  their  greedy  eyes  on  the 
hunting  grounds  reserved  to  the  Indians  just 
beyond,  which  included  all  of  Northwestern 
Ohio,  in  this  county  that  reservation  being 
two  miles  in  Cranberry,  and  all  of  Liberty  and 
Whetstone ; Lykins,  Holmes  and  Bucyrus, 
Texas,  Tod  and  Dallas. 

In  1817  Lewis  Cass  and  Duncan  McArthur, 
met  with  the  sachems,  chiefs  and  warriors  of 
the  Wyandot,  Seneca,  Delaware,  Shawanese, 
Pottawatomie,  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  tribes, 
at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee,  and  on 
Sept.  20.  1817,  a treaty  was  signed  by  which 
the  United  States  secured  all  this  land,  all  of 
northwestern  Ohio,  barring  a few  reservations. 
The  sections  of  the  treaty  relating  to  Craw- 
ford were  as  follows : 

Article  II. — The  Wyandot  tribe  of  Indians,  in 
consideration  of  the  stipulations  herein  made,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  forever  cede  to 
the  United  States,  the  lands  comprehended  within 
the  following  lines  and  boundaries:  Beginning  at  a 
point  on  the  southern  .shore  of  Lake  Erie,  where  the 
present  Indian  boundary  line  intersects  the  same,  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  Sandusky  Bay  and  the  Portage 
river,  thence  running  south*  with  said  line  to  the 

*The  line  passing  through  Crawford  was  the 
present  dividing  line  between  Sandusky,  Jefferson 
and  l’olk  011  the  east  and  Liberty  and  Whetstone  on 
the  west.  In  Cranberry  the  line  ran  about  one  and 
a half  miles  cast  of  the  present  western  boundary  of 
that  township. 


line  established!  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-five  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville 
which  runs  from  the  crossing  place  above  fit.  Laur- 
enst  to  Loromie’s  store ;||  thence  westerly  with  the 
last  mentioned  line  to  the  eastern  line  of  the  reserve 
at  Loromie’s  store;  thence  with  the  line  of  said  re- 
serve north  and  west  to  the  northwest  corner  there- 
of; thence  to  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  reserve 
on  the  river  St.  Mary’s  at  the  navigable  head  there- 
of; thence  east  to  the  western  bank  of  the  St.  Mary’s 
river  aforesaid;  thence  down  the  western  bank  of 
said  river  to  the  reserve  at  Ft.  Wayne;  thence  with 
the  line  of  the  last  mentioned  reserve,  easterly  and 
northerly,  to  the  river  Miami*  of  Lake  Erie;  thence 
down  011  the  north  bank  of  said  river  to  the  western 
line  of  the  land  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the 
treaty  of  Detroit,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seven;  thence  with  the  said  line  south 
to  the  middle  of  said  Maumee  river,  and  easterly 
with  the  line  of  the  tract  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  the  treaty  of  Detroit  aforesaid,  so  far  that  a 
south  line  will  strike  the  place  of  beginning. 

Article  III. — The  Wyandot,  Seneca,  Delaware, 
Shawanese,  Pottawatomie,  Ottawa  and  Chippewa 
tribes  of  Indians  accede  to  the  cession  mentioned. 

Article  VI. — The  United  States  agree  to  grant  by 
patent,  in  fee  simple,  to  Doanquod,  Howoner,  Ron- 
tondee,  Tauyau,  Rontayau,  Dawatont  Manocue, 
Tauyaudautauson,  and  Haudawaugh,  chiefs  of  the 
Wyandot  tribes,  and  their  successors  in  office,  chiefs 
of  the  said  tribes,  for  the  use  of  the  persons,  and  for 
the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  annexed  schedule,  a 
tract  of  land  twelve  miles  square,  at  Upper  San- 
dusky, the  center  of  which  shall  be  the  place  where 
Fort  Ferree  stands;  and  also  a tract  of  one  mile 
square,  to  be  located  where  the  chiefs  direct,  on  a 
cranberry  swamp  on  Brokensword  creek,  and  to  be 
held  for  the  use  of  the  tribe. 

Article  VII. — And  the  said  chiefs,  or  their  suc- 
cessors may,  at  any  time  they  may  think  proper, 
convey  to  either  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  said 
schedule,  or  his  heirs,  the  quantity  thereby  secured 
to  him,  or  may  refuse  to  do  so.  But  the  use  of  the 
said  land  shall  be  in  the  said  person;  and  after  the 
share  of  any  person  is  conveyed  by  the  chiefs  to 
him,  he  may  convey  the  same  to  any  person  what- 
ever. And  any  one  entitled  by  the  said  schedule  to 
a portion  of  the  said  land,  may,  at  any  time,  convey 
the  same  to  any  person,  by  obtaining  the  approba- 
tion of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
person  appointed  by  him  to  give  such  approbation. 
And  the  agent  of  the  United  States  shall  make  an 
equitable  partition  of  the  said  shares  when  conveyed. 

Article  VIII. — At  the  special  request  of  the  said 
Indians  the  United  States  agree  to  grant  by  patent, 
in  fee  simple,  to  the  persons  hereinafter  mentioned, 
all  of  whom  are  connected  with  the  said  Indians,  by 
blood  or  adoption,  the  tracts  of  land  herein  de- 
scribed : 

To  Elizabeth  Whitacre,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Wyandots,  and  has  since  lived  among  them, 
1280  acres  of  land.  (This  land  was  near  Fremont, 
Sandusky  county.) 

To  Robert  Armstrong,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Indians,  and  has  ever  since  lived  among  them, 

t About  one  mile  east  of  Cardington,  Morrow 
county. 

I Northern  boundary  Tuscarawas  county. 

llWestcrn  part  Shelby  county. 

*Maumee  River. 
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and  lias  married  a Wyandot  woman,  640  acres. 
(This  land  is  now  a part  of  Tiffin.) 

To  the  children  of  the  late  William  McCollock, 
who  was  killed  in  August,  1812,  near  Maugaugon, 
and  who  are  quarter  blood  Wyandot  Indians,  040 
acres.  (This  land  is  now  a part  ol  I illin.) 

To  John  Vanmeter,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Wyandots,  and  who  lias  since  lived  among  them, 
and  has  married  a Seneca  woman,  and  to  his  wife's 
three  brothers,  Senecas,  1,000  acres.  (This  land  was 
on  the  Money  Creek,  Seneca  county.) 

To  Sarah  Williams,  Joseph  Williams  and  Rachel 
Nugent,  late  Rachel  Williams,  the  said  Sarah  having 
been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  and  has  ever 
since  lived  among  them,  and  being  the  widow,  and 
the  said  Joseph  and  Rachel  being  the  children,  of 
the  late  Isaac  Williams,  a half-blood  Wyandot,  160 
acres.  (This  land  was  on  the  Sandusky,  below  Fre- 
mont.) 

To  Catharine  Walker,  a Wyandot  woman,  and  to 
John  R.  Walker,  her  son,  who  was  wounded  ;n  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  at  the  battle  of  Mau- 
gaugon,  in  1812,  640  acres  of  land  each.  (This  land 
■das  on  the  Money  Creek,  near  Tiffin.) 

To  William  Spicer,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Indians,  and  has  ever  since  lived  among  tl  em, 
and  has  married  a Seneca  woman,  640  acres  or.  the 
east  bank  of  the  Sandusky. 

To  Horonu,  or  the  “Cherokee  Boy,”  a Wyandot 
chief,  640  acres.  (This  land  was  where  the  Tym- 
^chtee  empties  into  the  Sandusky.) 

Article  XV.— The  tracts  of  land  being  granted  to 
the  chiefs,  for  the  use  of  the  Wyandot,  Shawanese, 
Seneca  and  Delaware  Indians,  and  the  reserve  for 
the  Ottawa  Indians,  shall  not  be  liable  to  taxes  of 
any  kind  so  long  as  such  land  continues  the  property 
of  said  Indians. 

Article  XIX. — The  United  States  agree  to  grant 
by  patent,  in  fee  simple,  to  Zeeshawan,  or  John 
Armstrong,  and  to  Sanondoyourayquaw,  or  Silas 
Armstrong,  chiefs  of  the  Delaware  Indians,  living  on 
the  Sandusky  waters,  and  their  successors  in  office, 
chiefs  of  the  said  tribe,  a tract  of  land  to  contain 
nine  square  miles,  to  join  the  tract  granted  to  the 
Wyandots  of  twelve  miles  square,  and  to  include 
Capt.  Pipe’s  village.* 

The  reservation  of  twelve  miles  square  was 
all  in  what  was  originally  Crawford  county. 
Its  eastern  boundary  was  about  three-quarters 
of  a mile  west  of  the  present  western  boundary 
of  the  county. 

By  this  treaty  the  United  States  were  to  pay 
the  Wyandots  a perpetual  annuity  of  $4,000; 
the  Senecas,  $500;  the  Shawanese,  $2,000  an- 
nually for  fifteen  years;  the  Chippewas  $r,ooo 
annually  for  fifteen  years;  the  Delawares,  $500, 
hut  no  annuity.  The  (iovernment  also  agreed 
to  pay  for  property  and  other  losses  sustained 
by  the  Indians  during  the  war  of  1812-15:  to 
the  Wyandots,  $.1,319.39;  Senecas,  $5,080.24; 
Delawares,  $4,05^-50;  Shawanese,  $420;  and 

*1  his  village  was  (lie  present  village  of  Little 
Sandusky,  in  southern  Wyandot,  a part  of  Crawford 
from  1820  lo  18  15. ) 


to  the  Senecas  an  additional  sum  of  $219;  to 
Indians  at  Lewis’  and  Scoutash’s  towns,  $1,- 
227.50;  to  the  representatives  of  Jlembis, 
$348.50.  fhe  Shawanese  were  also  to  receive 
$2,500  under  the  treaty  of  Fort  Industry  in 
1805.  The  United  States  were  also  to  erect  a 
saw  and  grist  mill  for  the  Wyandots,  and  to 
provide  and  maintain  two  blacksmith  shops, 
one  for  the  Wyandots  and  Senecas,  and  the 
other  for  the  Indians  at  Ilog  Creek. f The 
value  .of  improvements  abandoned  by  the 
tribes  when  they  left  their  land  was  to  be  paid 
for.  The  land  bought  by  the  United  States  of 
the  Indians  was  a tract  as  large  as  about  one- 
third  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  It  proved  to  be  an 
excellent  and  profitable  bargain — for  the 
United  States.  They  secured  something  over 
ten  million  acres,  which  they  soon  placed  on 
the  market  at  $1.25  per  acre  and  upward. 

The  reservation  of  twelve  miles  square  was 
all  in  what  is  now  Wyandot  county.  But  a 
supplemental  treaty  was  made  to  this  original 
treaty  on  Sept.  17,  1818,  between  Lewis  Cass 
and  Duncan  McArthur,  the  Commissioners  for 
the  United  States,  and  the  sachems,  chiefs  and 
warriors  of  the  Wyandot,  Seneca,  Shawanese 
and  Ottawa  tribes. 

When  the  original  treaty  was  made  in  1817, 
the  Wyandots  positively  refused  to  sell  their 
land.  Most  of  the  other  Indian  nations  were 
willing  to  sell,  and  promptly  set  up  a claim  of 
ownership  to  much  of  the  land  which  belonged 
to  the  Wyandots,  and  agreed  to  sell  the  land 
to  the  Commissioners.  The  Wyandots  denied 
these  ownerships  and  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  at  all  previous  treaties  these  same 
tribes  were  at  the  front  with  their  fraudulent 
claims,  when  in  reality  nearly  all  the  land 
they  had  they  only  occupied  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Wyandots,  who  were  the 
sole  and  only  owners  of  the  land.  The 
Commissioners  preferred  buying  of  the  Wy- 
andots, but  as  they  absolutely  refused  to  sell, 
the  Commissioners  decided  to  buy  it  of  the 
other  tribes.  It  was  in  vain  that  Between-the- 
Logs,  the  orator  of  the  Wyandots,  protested 
on  behalf  of  his  tribe,  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  when  their  American  father  was  at 
war  with  their  enemies,  the  F.nglish,  the  great 
American  chief  made  his  home  on  the  land  of 
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the  Wyandots  during  that  war;  that  the  Wyan- 
dots  were  the  only  tribe  that  remained  loyal  to 
their  American  father,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
that  war  it  was  Wyandot  braves  who  fought 
side  by  side  with  their  American  friends,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  American  father  delivered 
all  their  prisoners  to  the  great  general  un- 
harmed. The  land  had  to  be  had,  so  the  elo- 
quence of  Between-the-Logs  was  useless,  and 
finding  their  land  would  certainly  be  taken, 
the  Wyandots  made  the  best  of  a bad  bargain 
by  signing  the  treaty,  and  so  came  in  for  a 
share  of  the  payments. 

That  winter  Between-the-Logs  and  several 
other  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Wyandot, 
Seneca  and  Delaware  tribes,  took  “the  long 
trail”  east,  and  one  morning  presented  them- 
selves before  the  Secretary  of  war  at  Washing- 
ton. The  Secretary  was  very  much  surprised 
at  their  call,  and  his  first  words  were  a mild 
rebuke  that  they  had  come  to  Washington 
without  his  first  having  received  word  from 
the  Commissioners  of  their  intended  visit. 
Between-the-Logs  tersely  replied : “We  got  up 
and  came  of  ourselves.  We  believed  the  great 
road  was  free  to  us.” 

They  explained  why  they  had  felt  com- 
pelled to  sign  the  treaty  as  the  only  way  of 
protecting  a part  of  their  rights;  that  the  Com- 
missioners had  not  treated  them  fairly,  and 
without  their  knowledge  they  had  come  to  the 
“Great  Father”  for  justice.  The  Secretary 
looked  the  matter  up  and  took  them  before  the 
“Great  Father,”  President  Monroe,  who  lis- 
tened patiently  to  Between-the-Log’s  eloquent 
plea  for  justice  for  his  people.  It  was  found 
a wrong  had  been  done  the  Wyandots,  so  in- 
structions were  sent  to  the  Commissioners  to 
rectify  this  wrong,  and  the  supplemental  treaty 
was  made  at  St.  Mary’s,  on  Sept.  17,  1818. 
Article  two  of  the  supplemental  treaty  says: 

“It  is  also  agreed  there  shall  be  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  Wyandots,  in  addition  to  the  reservation 
before  made,  fifty-five  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty  acres  of  land  to  he  laid  off  in  two  tracts,  the 
first  to  adjoin  the  south  line  of  the  section  of  640 
acres  of  land  heretofore  reserved  for  the  Wyandot 
chief,  “Cherokee  Hoy,”  and  to  extend  south  to  the 
north  line  of  the  reserve  of  twelve  miles  square  at 
Upper  Sandusky,  and  the  other  to  join  the  east  line 
of  the  reserve  of  twelve  miles  square  at  Upper  San- 
dusky, and  to  extend  east  for  quantity.” 

They  were  also  to  receive  sixteen  thousand 
acres  of  land,  commencing  a mile  north  of  the 


present  town  of  Carey  and  extending  into 
Seneca  county,  a tract  five  miles  square;  also 
160  acres  in  Sandusky  county.  The  Wyandots 
were  also  to  receive  an  additional  annuity  of 
$500;  the  Shawanese  $1,000;  the  Senecas  $500, 
and  the  Ottawas  $1,500. 

Of  the  55,680  acres,  2,240  was  in  the  grant 
south  of  that  given  to  Cherokee  Boy.  The 
balance  was  attached  to  the  twelve  mile  square 
reservation  on  the  east.  This  tract  entered 
the  present  Crawford  county  just  north  of  the 
half  section  line  of  section  35  in  Dallas  town- 
ship, continued  east  through  sections  31  and 

32  in  Bucyrus  township  and  nearly  to  the 
centre  of  section  33  (the  south  line  was  a 
little  over  half  a mile  north  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  Bucyrus  township)  ; it  then  went 
north  twelve  miles  through  sections  28,  21,  16, 
9 and  4 Bucyrus  township,  a trifle  over  two 
miles  west  of  the  present  western  line  of  the 
city  of  Bucyrus;  through  sections  33,  28,  21, 
16,  9 and  4 Holmes  township,  three  quarters  of 
a mile  west  of  Brokensword ; continued  north 
a trifle  over  three  quarters  of  a mile  in  section 

33  Lykins;  then  west  through  sections  32  and 
31  Lykins  and  36  and  35  Texas,  about  three 
quarters  of  a mile  south  of  Benton.  This 
reserved  to  the  Indians  about  the  western  two 
and  a half  miles  of  Bucyrus  and  Holmes,  the 
northern  two  miles  of  western  Dallas,  the 
southern  half  mile  of  Lykins  and  Texas,  and  all 
of  Tod,  barring  it  to  settlement,  except  that 
with  the  consent  of  the  Government  the  In- 
dians could  sell  the  land. 

The  treaty  of  September,  1817,  with  the 
supplementary  treaty  of  a year  later  opened 
to  settlement  all  of  northwestern  Ohio,  except 
that  reserved  to  the  Indians,  about  225  square 
miles.  In  1819  it  was  surveyed  by  Sylvester 
Bourne  and  Samuel  Holmes.  The  new  terri- 
tory was  known  as  the  New  Purchase,  and  al- 
though there  was  still  plenty  of  land  unoc- 
cupied that  had  been  purchased  from  the  In- 
dians in  1805,  yet  the  fact  of  new  land  being 
thrown  on  the  market  gave  it  to  the  settlers  a 
sort  of  superior  value  and  a feeling  that  it  was 
a choicer  article.  Even  before  the  surveyors 
had  completed  their  work  sufficient  to  place 
the  land  on  the  market  at  the  land  offices,  set- 
tlers were  in  the  New  Purchase  looking  up 
land. 

The  first  settler  to  enter  the  New  Purchase 
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was  Samuel  Norton.  W ith  him  were  his  wife 
and  six  children;  his  brother-in-law  Albigence. 
Bucklin,  with  a wife,  six  children  and  an 
adopted  daughter;  and  Seth  Holmes,  their 
driver  and  guide.  These  first  pioneers  drove 
through  from  their  home  in  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, a distance  of  about  600  miles,  in  a large 
schooner  wagon,  and  arrived  in  October,  1819, 
the  Nortons  locating  their  home  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sandusky,  west  of  the  present  Sandusky 
avenue  bridge  at  Bucyrus,  land  now  owned  by 
Christian  Shonert;  Bucklin  and  family  were 
also  on  the  banks  of  the  Sandusky  between  the 
brewery  and  the  T.  & O.  C.  road.  (Up. to  half 
a century  ago  the  main  channel  of  the  river 
was  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  back  of  the  brew- 
ery.) Seth  Holmes  made  his  first  headquar- 
ters in  an  abandoned  cabin  that  was  standing 
where  is  now  the  court  house  yard.  A family 
by  the  name  of  Sears  were  the  next  arrivals, 
locating  just  west  of  Oakwood  cemetery;  they 
remained  only  a short  time  and  removed  to 
parts  unknown.  Daniel  McMichael  came  in 
1819,  and  stopped  for  a time  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county  (what  is.  now  Polk  town- 
ship), near  where  Norton  and  Bucklin  also  left 
their  families  until  they  could  find  land  that 
suited  them.  After  Norton  had  selected  his 
land,  McMichael  came  to  the  same  section  and 
entered  land  just  north  of  the  river;  also  land 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  Liberty  township, 
where  he  built  a mill.  I11  the  Spring  of  1820 
David  Beadle  came  with  two  sons,  Michel  and 
David,  and  a son-in-law  John  Ensley,  who  mar- 
ried Ann  Beadle.  Michel  was  married,  and 
had  80  acres  on  West  Mansfield  street,  just 
west  of  Norton,  and  south  of  this  his  father  had 
80  acres,  his  son  David,  a young  man  of  18, 
making  his  home  with  him. 

In  1820  Ralph  Bacon  settled  on  the  east  half 
of  the  south  east  quarter  of  section  25  in 
Liberty  township.  With  him  and  his  family 
came  Auer  Umberfield  as  a teamster. 

In  1819  John  Kent  settled  in  Whetstone 
township,  and  in  1820  he  was  followed  by 
Joseph  S.  Young,  Noble  McKinstry,  Martin 
Shaffncr  and  a man  named  Willowby. 

Tn  Dallas  township  in  1820  were  George 
Walton,  G.  IT.  Busby,  Matthew  Mitchell  and 
Samuel  Line. 

In  Chatfield  township  in  1820,  Jacob  Whet- 
stone had  erected  a cabin  and  cleared  some 


land.  His  occupation  was  that  of  a hunter; 
he  wandered  all  over  that  section  and  never 
settled  permanently  in  any  one  location. 

As  early  as  1820  no  pioneer  had  settled  in 
Cranberry,  Lykins,  Holmes,  Texas  or  Tod. 

In  1820  there  were  about  sixty  known  fam- 
ilies in  Crawford  county,  and  counting  all  the 
members  of  those  families  there  must  have 
been  between  five  and  six  hundred  people  in 
what  is  now  Crawford.  Heading  the  list  was 
Disberry. Johnson  of  Polk  with  a wife  and  17 
children,  while  on  the  section  adjoining  was 
Samuel  Brown  with  a wife  and  several  chil- 
dren, so  that  in  1820  the  metropolis  of  Craw- 
ford county  was  in  western  Polk.  Christian 
Snyder  was  in  Jefferson  township  with  a wife 
and  eleven  children,  and  in  the  same  township 
was  Westall  Ridgley  and  Jacob  Fisher  each 
with  a wife  and  eight  children.  In  Bucyrus 
was  Samuel  Norton  wdth  a wife  and  six  chil- 
dren, and  Albigence  Bucklin  with  a wife  and 
seven  children,  one  an  adopted  daughter.  The 
“metropolis”  (the  largest  population  in  one 
section),  only  remained  in  western  Polk  for 
about  a year  when  the  settlement  of  Bucyrus 
transferred  it  to  that  place,  where  it  remained 
until  the  census  of  1870  transferred  it  to 
Gabon,  where  it  remained  for  forty  years  until 
the  census  of  1910  again  transferred  it  to 
Bucyrus. 

The  early  pioneers  came  from  New  Eng- 
land and  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  with  a 
few  from  Virginia.  They  came  in  wagons 
drawn  by  one  horse  or  a yoke  of  oxen,  some- 
times a two  horse  wagon,  always  weeks  on  the 
trip  and  sometimes  months,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a very  few  all  took  up  their  claims 
in  the  forest  where  the  land  had  to  be  first 
cleared  to  give  them  the  ground  for  the  raising 
of  their  crops. 

Having  selected  his  land  the  first  work  of 
the  pioneer  was  the  erection  of  some  shelter 
for  the  protection  of  himself  and  family. 
Sometimes  the  pioneer  left  his  family  with 
friends  or  relatives  in  one  of  the  eastern  coun- 
ties, and  came  on  foot  with  his  axe  and  rifle, 
erected  his  little  cabin,  and  returned  for  his 
family.  1 he  cabins  were  all  of  logs,  the 
“lean  to”  the  most  primitive,  which  was 
simply  a three-sided  shelter,  built  of  saplings, 
and  very  small  logs,  sloping  to  the  ground  at 
the  rear,  with  only  the  two  sides  and  the  slop- 
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ing  roof,  the  front  being  hung  with  skins  as  a 
protection  from  the  wind  and  rain.  These 
cabins  were  similar  to  the  hunters’  “camps,” 
and  in  only  a very  few  cases  did  the  early  pio- 
neers of  Crawford  start  with  so  crude  a shel- 
ter. 

The  early  pioneers  brought  very  little  with 
them  except  large  families;  some  had  practic- 
ally nothing;  others  had  a few  chickens,  a few 
hogs,  sometimes  a cow,  and  some  no  more  stock 
than  the  horse  or  the  yoke  of  oxen  that  had 
brought  them  on  their  long  and  toilsome  jour- 
ney in  the  one  wagon.  Some  came  on  foot, 
carrying  their  little  all  on  their  backs. 

YVith  the  first  pioneers  in  the  different  sec- 
tions it  was  impossible  to  build  a cabin  of  very 
large  logs.  The  first  arrival  selected  his  site, 
cut  down  the  smaller  trees,  and  from  these 
made  the  logs  which  he  could  handle  alone, 
and  with  these  logs  he  built  his  home,  chinked 
up  the  cracks  with  mud,  covered  it  with  sap- 
lings and  brush,  and  had  a place  to  live.  As 
neighbors  came  within  a radius  of  several  miles 
the  pioneer  had  an  easier  task.  He  selected  his 
site  on  some  dry  ground,  near  a stream  or 
spring  that  would  furnish  him  with  water,  a 
site  where  most  of  the  trees  were  of  the  uni- 
form thickness  for  the  logs  he  desired ; these 
trees  he  felled  himself,  cut  them  into  logs  of 
the  proper  length,  beveling  the  ends  so  they 
might  fit  as  closely  together  as  possible. 
Everything  being  in  readiness  the  neighbors 
came,  and  the  cabin  was  erected  by  strong  and 
willing  hands,  the  pioneer  adding  the  roof,  and 
also  the  door  and  perhaps  a window  at  his  leis- 
ure. The  general  size  of  these  earlier  cabins 
was  14  to  t6  feet  long,  with  a heighth  of  six 
to  eight  feet.  The  ground  logs  were  first 
placed  in  position,  and  on  these  the  additional 
logs  were  piled,  the  beveling  and  notching  of 
the  logs  holding  them  in  place  at  the  corners. 
As  the  cabin  increased  in  height,  these  logs,  a 
foot  in  diameter,  had  to  be  lifted  into  position, 
which  was  done  by  the  strong  arms  of  the  men, 
some  with  hand  spikes  and  skid-poles,  and 
when  it  came  to  the  gable  logs  at  the  ends, 
each  shorter  than  the  one  below  it,  they  had  to 
be  held  in  place  until  the  ridge  pole  and  cross 
pieces  were  in  position.  Tn  the  erection  of  the 
cabin  the  responsible-  positions  were  the  cor- 
ner-men, men  with  a clear  head  and  a <piick  eye. 
expert  with  the  axe,  who  notched  the  logs  as 


they  were  lifted  into  place.  The  building  of 
these  cabins  was  not  without  danger,  for  some- 
times, fortunately  seldom,  a heavy  log  slipped 
from  the  hand-spikes  or  the  skid-poles,  while 
strong  arms  beneath  were  shoving  it  into  posi- 
tion, and  an  accident  occurred,  a broken  arm 
or  leg  of  some  one  caught  beneath  the  heavy 
log.  Sometimes  a life  lost.  Leveridge  was 
killed  at  a cabin  raising  where  the  city  of 
Gabon  now  stands,  and  a year  or  two  later,  in 
1S22,  Heman  Rowse  was  crushed  to  death  by 
a falling' log  at  a cabin  raising  a mile  south  of 
Bucyrus. 

The  cabin  erected,  the  pioneer  put  on  his 
own  roof,  made  of  clap-boards,  cut  as  thin  as 
he  could  make  them  with  an  axe  or  an  adze, 
and  over  the  cracks  a second  layer.  He 
chinked  and  daubed  the  sides,  filling  in  the 
cracks  between  the  logs  with  moss  and  sticks, 
plastering  it  with  mud,  both  inside  and  out- 
side the  cabin.  This  daubing  had  to  be  re- 
newed nearly  every  year,  as  the  rain  softened 
the  mud  and  washed  it  away.  The  chimney 
was  built  on  the  outside,  at  one  end  of  the 
cabin.  The  base  of  the  chimney  was  gen- 
erally of  irregular  stones,  plastered  with  mud, 
while  the  upper  portion  was  sticks  laid  rail- 
pen  or  corn-cob  fashion  and  plastered  with 
mud.  Sometimes  where  stone  was  scarce,  the 
entire  chimney  was  of  sticks  plastered  with 
mud.  The  fire-place  was  sometimes  so  large 
that  logs  six  to  seven  feet  in  length  could  be 
burned  in  it,  the  “back  log”  being  so  heavy  it 
had  to  be  towed  or  snaked  into  the  cabin  by  a 
horse,  and  it  took  strong  arms  to  roll  it  into 
position,  where  it  would  burn  for  a week. 
There  was  an  advantage  to  the  pioneer  to 
keep  a roaring  fire,  as  all  the  wood  he  burned 
meant  so  much  more  of  his  land  cleared. 

The  door  was  a crude  structure,  the  logs 
being  cut  away  in  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
the  door  made  of  lumber  roughly  split  from 
the  logs  with  bars  across  to  hold  it  together, 
and  hung  with  wooden  or  leather  hinges.  A 
wooden  bolt  was  inside  the  cabin,  which  fitted 
into  a groove,  and  this  bolt  could  be  raised 
from  the  outside  by  means  of  a latch-string 
of  deer  hide,  which  ran  through  a little  hole 
above  the  bolt,  and  hung  outside,  hence  the  ex- 
pression, “(he  latch  string  is  always  out.”  All 
that  was  necessary  to  lock  up  the  house  was  to 
draw  the  string  inside,  but  this  was  seldom 
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clone*  even  at  night.  After  his  cabin  was 
erected  the  pioneer  took  his  time  to  building 
his  door,  and  until  this  was  done,  the  opening 
was  covered  with  skins  to  keep  out  the  wind 
and  rain,  and  a large  lire  kept  burning  on  the 
outside  at  night  to  keep  away  the  wild  animals 
that  were  prowling  through  the  forest.  Il  a 
window  was  added  a small  section  of  the  logs 
was  cut  away,  the  same  as  for  the  door,  and 
the  opening  was  covered  with  greased  paper  or 
the  thin  skin  of  some  animal,  glass  was  too  ex- 
pensive, besides  there  was  none  to  be  had  in 
the  early  days  in  the  wilderness. 

In  fact  nearly  every  one  of  the  earlier  cabins 
was  completed  and  occupied  for  years  with  not 
a nail  or  a screw  or  a piece  of  metal  used  in  its 
construction;  everything  of  wood  and  leather, 
and  that  leather  the  skin  of  some  animal  of  the 
forest. 

Some  cabins  had  the  bare  ground  for  a floor; 
others  had  a puncheon  iloor,  boards  split  from 
logs  and  smoothed  as  well  as  the  work  could  be 
done  with  an  axe.  If  a small  article  slipped 
through  the  cracks  all  that  was  necessary  was 
to  raise  one  of  the  puncheons  and  recover  the 
missing  article.  If  the  cabin  was  of  sufficient 
height,  it  boasted  of  a loft,  puncheon  boards 
being  laid  across  where  the  slope  of  the  roof 
commenced.  This  made  a sleeping  place  for 
the  children,  and  was  reached  by  climbing  up 
a ladder  and  through  a hole  cut  in  the  boards. 
This  was  also  the  guest  chamber,  the  visitor 
mounting  the  ladder  to  his  sleeping  apartment 
and  crawling  on  hands  and  knees  to  his  bed, 
which  consisted  of  a tick  stuffed  with  dried 
leaves,  with  plenty  of  skins  and  furs.  Here  he 
could  listen  to  the  pleasant  patter  of  the  rain 
on  the  clapboard  roof,  sleep  soundly,  and  in 
the  morning  at  the  rear  of  the  cabin  find  a 
wooden  washbowl,  get  his  own  water  from 
the  spring  or  well,  and  prepare  himself  for  the 
wholesome  breakfast. 

Some  of  the  early  pioneers  brought  small 
articles  of  furniture  with  them,  but  in  most 
cases  much  of  il  was  made  by  hand  after 
their  arrival.  'The  table  was  a wide  board, 
carved  with  an  axe  and  supported  by  legs  cut 
from  small  saplings;  the  bed  was  made  the 
same  way,  and  the  primitive  cupboard  with  its 
few  rough  shelves  was  handmade.  On  these 
shelves  were  the  dishes;  the  one  or  two  cook- 
ing utensils  of  iron  or  pewter;  the  few  dishes 


brought  from  the  old  home,  and  the  others  of 
wood,  made  in  the  evening  from  the  buckeye; 
plates  and  saucers  and  basins  of  wood.  Oc- 
casionally there  were  knives  and  forks,  but  not 
enough  to  go  around,  and  wooden  ones  took 
their  place,  the  lnmting-knife  of  the  pioneer 
being  the  carving  knife  for  the  meal. 

Game  was  abundant,  and  without  leaving 
his  little  clearing  the  early  pioneer  could  easily 
secure  an  abundant  supply  of  meat ; deer  and 
turkey  were  plentiful;  so  were  the  smaller 
game,  rabbit  and  squirrel,  but  powder  and  ball 
were  too  expensive  to  waste  in  killing  these, 
except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity.  Bread 
was  the  scarce  article  and  at  times  had  to  be 
used  sparingly.  After  his  first  crop  the  pio- 
neer, diet  was  game,  potatoes  and  cornbread, 
with  cranberries,  honey  and  dried  apples  as  the 
luxuries.  On  important  occasions  they  in- 
dulged in  wheat  bread,  and  even  served  tea. 
There  were  no  stoves,  and  the  cooking  was 
done  in  the  large  fire-place,  the  kettles  or  pots 
hung  on  an  iron  or  wooden  crane  suspended 
over  the  fire.  The  frying  pan  had  a long 
wooden  handle,  and  was  used  for  cooking  both 
the  meat  and  the  corn  cakes,  either  held  over 
the  fire  or  placed  on  a bed  of  burning  coals 
drawn  out  over  the  hearth. 

Bread  was  baked  in  a covered  “bake  ket- 
tle,” and  under  and  over  it  was  a bed  of  burn- 
ing coals  constantly  renewed.  Later,  many 
pioneers  had  a bake  oven  built  of  stones  and 
mud  near  the  cabin.  Sometimes  the  bread  was 
baked  in  the  hot  ashes  underneath  the  fire,  or 
on  a board  tipped  up  in  front  of  the  fire.  It 
was  in  this  manner  the  true  “hoe  cake”  was 
baked,  the  broad  hoe  being  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  gave  it  its  name;  also  called 
“johnny-cake,”  a corruption  of  journey  cake, 
bread  in  convenient  shape  for  taking  on  a 
journey.  Corn  was  the  staple  article  of  diet, 
and  was  cooked  in  several  ways:  it  was  made 
into  hominy  or  boiled  into  mush;  cooked  in 
a covered  oven  as  corn  pone;  cooked  in  front 
of  the  fire  as  johnny-cake,  or  cooked  in  round 
balls  as  corn  (lodgers.  Like  the  old  New  Eng- 
land woman  who  never  baked  anything  but  ap- 
ple pies,  she  always  responded  to  inquiries  as 
to  what  kind  of  pics  she  had,  that  she  had 
three  kinds:  “open-faced,  kivered,  and  criss- 
crossed." 'The  pioneers  had  the  same  variety 
in  their  corn-bread;  and  it  was  a variety,  as 
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the  various  ways  of  cooking  gave  a different 
taste  to  the  bread.  There  were  times  after  the 
husband  had  returned  from  one  of  his  long 
journeys  to  the  mill  that  the  good  house  wife 
became  the  envy  of  her  neighbors  by  actually 
serving  them  with  wheat  bread  when  they 
called. 

Potatoes,  both  Irish  and  sweet,  were  baked 
in  the  ashes,  and  although  the  ashes  had  to  be 
brushed  off,  this  manner  of  cooking  was  then, 
as  it  is  today,  the  most  palatable  and  whole- 
some way  of  preparing  the  food.  A haunch  of 
venison,  a piece  of  pork  or  beef,  and  turkeys 
were  cooked  by  suspending  in  front  of  the  fire, 
and  constantly  turning  them,  while  beneath 
was  a pan  which  caught  the  drippings. 

Before  mills  were  within  easy  reach,  every 
pioneer  was  his  own  miller,  and  ground  his 
own  grain.  His  mill  consisted  of  a solid  stump 
into  which  he  cut  or  burned  a hole  in  the  shape 
of  a mortar,  and  in  this  placed  a quantity  of 
corn,  and  with  a heavy  block  of  wood  or  stone 
pulverized  the  grain  by  constant  pounding.  A 
more  advanced  way  was  to  have  the  pounder 
attached  to  the  end  of  a pole  like  a w'ell-sweep, 
so  that  heavier  pounding  could  be  done  and 
a larger  quantity  of  grain  pulverized  more 
rapidly.  In  this  way  sometimes  half  a bushel 
of  corn  could  be  placed  in  the  hollowed  out 
stump  at  one  time.  The  grain  once  pulverized 
it  was  sifted  into  three  different  grades  for 
use,  the  coarser  grade  requiring  six  to  eight 
hours  of  cooking  before  it  was  thoroughly 
prepared  for  food.  These  stump  mills  were 
known  as  Indian  mills,  and  for  centuries  all 
the  grain  used  by  the  Indians  had  been  ground 
by  the  squaws  in  this  manner. 

If  the  pioneer  had  not  located  beside  a 
stream  or  spring,  his  first  business  was  to  dig 
a wTell ; w'ater  w'as  generally  to  be  found  in  this 
county  at  a very  few'  feet.  The  well  was  lined 
with  stones  of  all  sizes,  plastered  with  clay, 
and  a well-sweep  easily  constructed ; — a long 
heavy  pole  hinged  in  a fork  at  the  top  of  a 
tall  pole,  and  a rope  or  chain  to  which  the 
bucket  was  attached.  It  was  a very  simple 
contrivance  and  the  w'ater  could  easily  be 
drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  well.  In  parts 
of  the  county,  notably  the  plains,  the  w'ells 
were  made  by  sinking  a hollow  sycamore  into 
the  ground,  but  the  water  was  a very  poor 


article,  and  generally  very  unhealthy ; some- 
times the  well  was  made  of  wood. 

Having  prepared  a place  in  which  to  live, 
the  next  business  of  the  pioneer  was  the  clear- 
ing of  his  land,  and  the  trees  were  felled  and 
cut  into  logs,  lie  then  secured  game  in  abun- 
dance from  the  surrounding  forest,  went  to  the 
nearest  settlement,  sometimes  a two  days’ 
journey,  where  he  secured  what  provisions  he 
must  buy,  and  the  whisky,  which  was  re- 
garded as  a necessity  in  those  days.  Every- 
thing being  in  readiness,  the  neighbors  came 
from  miles  around,  and  willing  hands  soon 
rolled  the  heavy  logs  into  piles,  making  sport 
of  the  work  by  dividing  the  party  into  two 
sides  and  separating  the  logs  equally,  each  side 
endeavoring  to  be  the  first  to  pile  up  their 
logs, 'the  victors  being  rewarded  by  the  first 
drink  from  the  jug,  while  the  thirsty  van- 
quished patiently  awaited  their  turn.  The  im- 
mense piles  were  set  on  fire,  and  walnut  and 
wild  cherry,  oak  and  maple,  and  ash  and 
hickory,  worth  more  today  many  times  over 
than  is  the  land  itself,  were  burned  as  useless. 
Inside  the  cabin  the  women  had  not  been  idle, 
and  the  rough  hand-made  table  was  covered 
with  good  wholesome  food  to  which  perfect 
health  and  the  best  of  appetites  did  ample 
justice,  and  a dance  generally  followed,  in 
which  old  and  young  alike  joined.  To  these 
gatherings  at  the  call  of  some  new  neighbor, 
every  pioneer  was  glad  to  respond.  They  gave 
their  time  willingly,  and  freely  and  frequently. 
One  of  the  pioneers  in  his  notes  of  these  early 
days  says  that  in  one  year  he  put  in  twenty- 
nine  days  responding  to  calls  for  assistance  at 
cabin-raisings  and  log-rollings.* 

The  wifely  duties  did  not  stop  at  the  cook- 
ing. To  her  also  fell  the  preparation  of  much 
of  the  clothing  for  the  family,  she  doing  the 
spinning  and  the  weaving.  The  spinning 
wheel  was  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  cabin  on 
which  the  yarn  or  the  llax  was  spun.  Some 
early  settlers  brought  sheep,  but  there  was  no 
protecting  them  from  the  wolves,  and  it  was 
years  before  any  sheep  could  be  raised  in  the 
county.  From  Knox  county,  and  what  is  now 
Morrow,  the  pioneers  made  long  journeys 
through  the  wilderness,  and  brought  back  a 
few'  pounds  of  wool.  This  was  carded  and 

*John  O.  Blowers,  Liberty  township. 
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made  into  rolls  by  hand  cards,  and  the  rolls 
spun  on  the  wheel.  A common  article  of  ap- 
parel was  the  linsey-woolsey,  the  chain  warp 
being  linen  and  the  tilling  or  woof  of  wool. 
This  made  the  dresses  for  the  women  and 
girls,  and  jeans  were  woven  for  the  men’s 
clothing.  The  skins  of  the  deer  and  the  coon 
were  made  into  garments  for  the  men,  and 
even  the  little  girls  sometimes  had  dresses  of 
fawn  skins,  colored  and  fringed  and  prettily 
picturesque.  These  homemade  fabrics  were 
dyed  with  walnut,  indigo  or  copperas,  and 
striped  or  checkered  goods  were  easily  made 
by  dying  the  yarns  the  different  colors  before 
they  were  placed  in  the  looms. 

The  pioneer  was  also  his  own  shoemaker 
and  hatter,  tanning  his  own  hides  in  a vat 
made  of  a hollow  log  sunk  in  the  ground,  and 
in  the  evening  by  the  fireside  making  his  own 
shoes,  and  those  for  the  family. 

The  costume  of  the  men  was  a hunting- 
shirt  hanging  loose,  made  of  skins  or  of  woolen 
made  by  his  wife.  It  was  a sort  of  blouse, 
belted  at  the  waist,  and  inside  this  loose  blouse 
was  the  storehouse  for  his  day’s  provisions 
and  any  .small  articles  he  might  need;  his 
breeches  were  of  . deer  skin,  comfortable  and 
warm  in  dry  weather,  but  in  wet  weather  very 
uncomfortable  and  disagreeable,  and  then  it 
was  that  at  night  he  never  threw  them  on  the 
floor,  but  when  he  succeeded  in  getting  them 
off,  leaned  them  against  the  wall  for  use  in  the 
morning,  when  he  again  put  them  on  with  the 
same  ease  and  comfort  that  a man  might  ex- 
perience in  incasing  his  legs  in  a couple  of 
stove  pipes.  His  shoes  were  of  his  own  make, 
as  heavy  a sole  as  possible,  with  the  tops  made 
of  skins  reaching  above  the  ankles  and  laced 
with  thongs  of  deer  skin.  In  summer  he  used 
the  softer  moccasin.  His  head  was  covered 
with  a coonskin  cap,  or  a hat  made  of  the  skin 
of  some  animal,  cured  and  pressed  by  himself, 
and  made  into  whatever  shape  or  style  that  best 
suited  his  fancy. 

The  women  were  clothed  mostly  in  linscy 
woolsey  garments  made  by  themselves  of  the 
raw  material;  a linen  waist  of  flax  they  them- 
selves had  spun;  heavy  shoes  and  stockings, 
all  home  made,  and  in  winter  gloves  of  buck- 
skin made  by  themselves. 

As  late  as  1845  a young  boy  came  to  Rucyrus 


from  one  of  the  townships  to  get  the  advan- 
tage of  the  better  schools  the  village  afforded 
and  he  wore  his  coonskin  cap  and  buckskin 
breeches,  his  shoes  being  home-made  by  his 
father  or  himself,  and  forty  years  after  this  a 
familiar  figure  on  the  streets  of  Bucyrus  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  always  wearing  his  deer- 
skin vest.* 

On  his  first  cleared  land  the  pioneer  planted 
wheat,  corn  and  potatoes,  a few  other  veg- 
etables, and  a small  patch  of  flax  from  which 
to  make  the  clothing.  Some  had  a crude  plow 
they  had  brought  with  them;  others  made  their 
own,  and  the  harrow  was  also  of  their  own 
make,  sometimes  rough  brush  drawn  over  the 
ground.  The  grain  was  harvested  with  a 
sickle  or  scythe,  the  former  being  the  most  con- 
venient on  account  of  the  many  stumps,  and 
near  these  stumps  the  hunting  knife  was  used. 
The  wheat  was  threshed  by  spreading  it  on  the 
barn  floor,  and  having  the  patient  oxen  tramp 
it  out,  or  the  pioneer  with  his  heavy  shoes 
doing  the  work  himself  by  tramping,  or  with  a 
flail.  It  was  winnowed  by  taking  a heavy 
sheet  and  with  men  at  the  corners  swing  it 
rapidly  over  the  grain,  creating  a wind  to  blow 
away  the  chaff,  if  the  pioneer  had  to  depend  on 
himself  alone,  he  selected  a day  with  a good 
wind,  and  filling  a bucket  with  the  grain  held 
it  as  high  above  his  head  as  his  arms  could 
reach,  and  slowly  poured  it  out,  the  wind  blow- 
ing away  the  chaff.  Two  or  three  pourings 
soon  had  the  heavier  wheat  fairly  separated 
from  the  lighter  chaff. 

Prior  to  1820  there  was  not  a grist  mill  in 
Crawford  county,  so  the  pioneer  pounded  his 
own  grain  into  the  best  flour  he  could  in  his 
hollow  stump,  sometimes  using  a hand  mill 
similar  to  our  old-fashioned  coffee  mills.  In 
this  it  took  an  industrious  housewife  several 
hours  to  grind  a very  little  quantity  of  meal. 
Another  device  for  corn  in  an  emergency  was 
the  grater — jagged  holes  punched  in  a piece  of 
tin  or  iron,  and  taking  an  ear  of  corn  rubbing 
it  over  the  rough  edges.  It  took  about  four 
hours  by  this  process  to  get  enough  meal  to 
give  each  member  of  the  family  a very  small 
taste  of  corn-bread  in  the  morning.  Some  of 
the  pioneers  state  there  were  times  when  the 

"‘Thomas  Fuhrman,  father  of  Mrs.  Geo.  Domien 
wirth  and  Mrs.  A.  .).  lliffli. 
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cornmeal  was  so  scarce  that  the  family  were 
all  put  on  an  allowance.*  With  the  early  set- 
tlers the  nearest  mill  was  miles  away,  the  prin- 
cipal ones  being  at  New  Haven  in  Huron 
county;  Credcricktown  and  JVlt.  Vernon  in 
Knox  county;  one  three  miles  southeast  of 
Mansfield,  and  another  at  Lexington  in  Rich- 
land county.  There  were  no  roads,  only  trails 
through  the  forest,  and  the  settler  loaded  his 
sacks  of  grain  on  the  horse  and  started  for  the 
mill,  leading  his  horse  the  entire  distance, 
sometimes  compelled  to  wait  his  turn  at  the 
mill.  The  trip  took  two  to  four  days.  The 
return  journey  he  might  ride,  as  the  load  of 
the  horse  was  much  lighter  the  miller  having 
taken  from  a fourth  to  a half  of  the  grinding 
as  his  share.  If  the  pioneer  had  no  horse,  he 
made  the  long  journey  on  foot,  carrying  what 
grain  he  could  on  his  back.  Very  soon  mills 
were  started  nearer  home,  generally  a horse 
mill,  run  by  horse  or  ox  power,  erected  by  some 
enterprising  settler  for  his  own  use;  to  this  the 
neighbors  came,  using  their  own  horses  or 
oxen  to  furnish  the  power  to  run  the  mill.  The 
mills  were  very  crude  in  construction,  and 
sometimes  four  horses  had  to  be  attached  to 
move  the  clumsy  machinery.  It  was  also  slow 
work  and  the  meal  ground  very  coarse.  Watei 
mills  were  built  along  the  little  streams,  but 
on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  streams  in 
this  county  when  there  was  enough  water  to 
run  the  mills,  the  ground  was  almost  impass- 
able, and  during  the  summer  season  when  the 
trails  could  be  used,  there  was  no  water  in  the 
streams  and  the  mills  were  idle,  and  in  the 
dead  of  winter  the  streams  were  frozen,  so  the 
pioneer  had  difficulty  in  keeping  a supply  of 
meal  on  hand.  It  was  years  before  the  condi- 
tions of  the  roads  improved  in  many  sections, 
and  as  late  as  1845,  E.  B.  Monnett  now  living 
in  Bucyrus,  started  with  a four-horse  team 
from  his  father’s  farm  in  Dallas  township  with 
half  a dozen  sacks  of  wheat  to  be  ground  at 
the  mill  at  Wyandot.  Small  as  the  load  was 
the  team  was  stalled,  and  he  had  to  secure  ad- 
ditional help  to  get  the  wagon  through  I he 
marshy  ground.  As  late  as  1837  when  the 
farmer  took  his  load  of  grain  lo  Sandusky  if 
look  from  six  to  seven  days  to  make  (lie  trip 
on  account  of  the  bad  roads;  he  received  his 

*Lewis  Cary,  Hiicyrus. 


50  to  60  cents  a bushel  for  his  wheat,  and 
brought  back  a consignment  of  goods  for  some 
merchant  for  which  he  was  paid  about  50  cents 
a hundred  pounds.  Goods  for  the  eastern  part 
of  the  county  and  some  for  Bucyrus  were 
hauled  overland  from  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more. Generally  for  Bucyrus  they  came  by 
water  to  Sandusky,  and  were  hauled  from 
there  by  land.  The  freight  charges  reached  as 
high  at  times  as  four  dollars  a hundred  pounds 
so  nothing  but  absolute  necessaries  could  be 
shipped. 

With  the  early  pioneers  there  was  an  abun- 
dance of  game,  but  as  the  county  became  more 
populated  game  became  scarcer,  but  the 
pioneer  had  brought  with  him  cattle  and  hogs. 
The  hogs  ran  at  large,  fattening  on  the  nuts 
and  grass  of  the  forest;  on  the  rattlesnakes 
and  small  vermin,  and  they  became  wild. 
While  wolves  prevented  the  raising  of  sheep, 
experience  soon  taught  them  to  let  the  wild 
hogs  severely  alone,  and  even  the  few  bears 
found  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor  and 
left  the  hogs  to  root  in  peace,  and  unless  very 
hungry  never  molested  them.  Each  farmer 
had  a special  mark  for  his  hogs,  but  in  their 
wild  state  they  were  very  prolific,  and  many  of 
them  were  practically  common  property.  As 
to  those  marked  and  half  wild,  sometimes  a 
pioneer  was  near-sighted  and  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  mark  of  his  neighbor  on  the  hog  he 
had  shot — but  in  the  main  they  were  honest 
and  the  wild  hogs  of  the  forest  and  the  rapidly 
increasing  stock  of  cattle  made  up  for  the  con- 
stant lessening  of  the  wild  game. 

Another  plentiful  thing  was  honey,  which 
could  be  gathered  by  the  pioneer  himself  or 
purchased  of  the  Indians  or  the  bee-hunters. 
I he  Indians  also  supplied  the  pioneers  with  an 
abundance  of  cranberries  when  in  season. 
Many  of  the  pioneers  became  experts  in  bee- 
hunting, marked  the  trees  in  the  summer,  and 
in  the  autumn  gathered  the  harvest,  which  was 
not  only  a welcome  addition  to  the  family  pro- 
visions, but  was  an  article  almost  sure  to  bring 
cash  in  the  market,  50  cents  a gallon. 

There  was  very  little  money  in  those  days, 
business  being  carried  on  by  exchange,  the 
storekeeper  being  the  clearing  house,  i fe 
gave  the  pioneer  credit  of  about  a cent  a pound 
for  the  hogs  he  delivered,  and  two  cents  for 
his  cattle;  J 5 cents  each  lor  his  coon  and  mink 
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skins,  and  $i  for  a deer  hide;  40  cents  a bushel 
for  his  wheat  and  three  cents  a dozen  for  his 
eggs  and  the  same  price  per  pound  for  his  but- 
ter, and  sometimes  would  not  take  his  butter 
and  eggs  at  any  price,  but  he  was  glad  to  get 
the  honey  at  fifty  cents  per  gallon.  In  return 
he  charged Ris  customer  with  $2  to  $3  a pound 
for  tea,  and  very  few  charges  too  as  not  many 
could  afford  the  luxury  of  tea;  75  cents  a 
pound  for  coffee;  $5  for  a barrel  of  salt  that 
weighed  50  pounds;  $2  a pound  for  powder 
and  25  cents  a pound  for  lead;  $1  a yard  for 
calicoes  and  prints;  and  the  only  cheap  thing 
was  the  whisky  at  fifty  cents  a gallon.  Every- 
body used  it  in  those  days  and  it  was  regarded 
as  more  of  a necessity  in  the  house  than  tea  or 
coffee,  and  few  social  gatherings  were  complete 
without  it.  Money  was  not  an  absolute  neces- 
sity as  even  the  county  officials,  with  a salary 
of  $50  to  $100  a year,  were  in  some  other 
business,  and  taxes  could  be,  and  were,  paid  in 
skins  or  produce,  which  the  treasurer  turned 
into  cash.  The  merchant,  too,  when  he  sent 
his  skins  and  produce  to  the  market,  exchanged 
them  for  the  goods  he  needed,  paying  or  re- 
ceiving the  balance,  in  cash. 

On  the  arrival  of  a neighbor  a trail  was 
blazed  through  the  woods  so  the  nearest  fam- 
ilies could  visit  back  and  forth  without  getting 
lost  in  the  forest,  and  the  women  folks  made 
their  friendly  calls.  Then  it  was  the  hostess 
did  the  honors,  proudly  displaying  all  her  little 
cabin  possessed.  In  one' case  all  the  newcomer 
could  boast  of  in  the  line  of  a cooking  vessel 
was  a solitary  pewter  pot,  but  it  was  bright 
and  glistening  from  the  polishings  it  received 
through  its  constant  use.  But  to  her  it  was 
enough.  She  placed  it  on  the  fire,  and  in  it  the 
pork  was  tried  into  lard,  and  in  the  same  ves- 
sel the  cakes  urere  fried  in  the  lard;  it  was 
washed  and  cleaned  and  in  it  the  short  cakes 
were  baked;  then  it  was  used  as  a bucket,  taken 
to  tbe  spring  and  filled  with  water,  again 
placed  on  the  fire  and  the  water  boiled,  and  it 
being  her  first  “state  occasion”  a little  tea  was 
taken  from  her  meagre  store  and  the  meal 
served  to  her  first  guest  in  her  new  home,  all 
prepared  in  the  one  and  only  cooking  vessel 
she  possessed. 

Strangers  were  always  welcome  and  every 
traveler  received  a hospitable  reception.  If  he 
was  m search  ot  a location  he  was  doubly  wel- 


come, and  the  pioneer  dropped  his  work  to 
show  his  visitor  all  the  best  sites  111  the  neigh- 
borhood that  were  yet  on  the  market,  ami  if 
the  stranger  did  enter  land  in  that  section 
he  was  welcome  to  bring  bis  wife  and  family 
of  half  a dozen  children  to  make  their  home 
with  him  until  he  and  his  sons  and  the  neigh- 
bors bad  erected  a cabin  for  the  newcomer.  If 
a settler  arrived  in  the  fall  the  neighbors  all 
kept  a careful  watch  that  he  suffered  for  noth- 
ing until  he  could  clear  his  ground  and  raise 
a crop  of  his  own.  It  was  not  uncommon  to 
make  the  newcomer  a present  of  land  to  induce 
him  to  locate  in  their  neighborhood,  and  in 
one  case  in  this  county  a pioneer  induced  a 
man  to  remain  by  selling  him  eighty  acres  off 
his  own  land  for  $too,  taking  his  pay  in  a note 
due'  in  one  hundred  years  without  interest.* 
The  note  is  not  yet  due,  but  will  be  in  1920. 

The  homes  of  the  early  settlers  were  indeed 
far  in  the  wilderness  for  it  took  from  two  to 
four  weeks  for  their  mail  to  reach  them  from 
their  old  homes  in  the  East,  and  when  a letter 
did  arrive  it  was  marked  “due  25  cents,”  for 
postage  in  those  days  need  not  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance and  the  charge  was  according  to  distance. 
Neither  was  the  letter  always  sent  to  where  the 
addressee  lived,  but  to  the  nearest  postoffice. 
Prior  to  1823  the  postoffice  of  residents  of 
Crawford  was  Mansfield  or  Delaware,  and  the 
pioneer  store-keeper  going  to  one  of  these 
places  brought  back  whatever  letters  were  there 
for  any  one  in  his  neighborhood.  W hen  a 
postoffice  was  established  at  Bucyrus  in  1823, 
that  little  village  received  the  letters  for  resi- 
dents for  miles  around,  those  of  Whetstone, 
Liberty,  Sandusky,  Chatfield,  Lykins,  Holmes, 

1 exas  and  Tod  townships  all  getting  their 
mail  at  Bucyrus.  When  a letter  did  arrive  for 
some  settler  the  watchful  postmaster  requested 
some  man  who  happened  in  from  that  section 
to  notify  his  neighbor  that  a letter  had  arrived 
lor  him.  The  pioneers  were  generous;  they 
shared  with  those  in  need;  of  the  stock  or 
game  killed  many  a neighbor  received  a por- 
tion; but  he  could  not  put  up  the  25  cents  for 
the  letter  due,  because  money  was  something 
he  did  not  have.  But  he  was  still  the  true 
neighbor,  and  after  reaching  home,  when  the 
evening  work  was  done,  lie  went  through  the 
woods  to  the  home  ol  his  neighbor,  several 
:,’Ten iimiiii  SliniTock,  l’nlk  township. 
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miles  away,  and  notified  him  that  there  was  a 
letter  in  the  postoffice  for  him.  Now  the  scene 
of  anxiety  is  transferred  to  the  little  farm; 
they  have  nothing  to  dispose  of,  but  the  post- 
age must  be  raised  to  secure  the  news  from 
home,  so  the  hens  are  “summoned  to  duty,” 
and  after  patient  watching  and  waiting  eight 
dozen  eggs  are  gathered  and  the  pioneer  goes 
to  Bucyrus  and  exchanges  his  eight  dozen  eggs 
for  the  “24c  due”  letter,  and  returns  to  his 
clearing  to  read  over  and  over  again  the  news 
from  the  old  home  anywhere  from  a month  to 
six  months  old. 

There  was  no  class  of  people  more  welcome 
among  the  pioneers  than  the  traveling  min- 
ister. Long  before  the  first  white  man  had 
ever  dreamed  of  settling  in  this  wilderness, 
these  faithful  servants  of  God  had  risked  their 
lives,  and  many  lost  them,  too,  in  preaching 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  savages.  And 
when  the  settler  came,  these  ministers,  on  foot 
or  on  horseback,  wandered  through  the 
sparsely  settled  region,  and  the  largest  cabin 
or  barn  was  the  meeting  place  of  the  settlers 
for  miles  around  to  hear  once  more  the  word 
of  God.  It  was  not  denominational  preach- 
ing; sometimes  it  was  one  creed,  sometimes 
another,  but  a minister  of  any  denomination 
was  welcome,  and  although  a man  may  not 
have  been  a professing  Christian,  if  his  cabin 
were  the  larger  or  the  more  central  it  was  used 
for  the  services,  and  it  was  an  honor  and  pleas- 
ure to  him  to  entertain  the  minister.  Later  the 
different  denominations  became  numerous 
enough  to  hold  services  of  their  own  special 
creed  at  irregular  intervals.  Violent  pulpit 
oratory  was  regarded  as  more  necessary  in 
those  days  than  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
preacher  soared  to  his  highest  ilights  in  pictur- 
ing the  terrors  and  horrors  of  a brimstone  hell. 
The  construction  of  his  sentences,  as  far  as 
grammar  was  concerned,  was  a secondary  con- 
sideration, and  frequently  was  a neglected  art. 
The  loudest  in  their  oratory,  both  in  preaching 
and  in  prayer,  were  looked  upon  as  the  better 
Christians,  and  when  one  of  these  became 
thoroughly  warmed  up  to  his  work  his  prayer 
could  be  heard  for  half  a mile. 

Among  the  more  religiously  inclined  morn- 
ing and  evening  services  were  held,  the  head  of 
the  house  reading  a chapter  from  the  well-worn 
family  Bible,  giving  out  a hymn  in  which  all 


joined  in  the  singing,  and  closing  with  one  of 
his  far-reaching  prayers.  If  a guest  were  pres- 
ent, known  to  be  a Christian,  by  courtesy  he 
was  asked  to  lead  in  the  family  services,  and 
if  he  failed  to  “loosen  the  rafters”  in  his  in- 
structions to  the  throne  of  grace,  the  thorough- 
ness of  his  conversion  was  doubted,  and  he 
was  never  again  invited  to  lead  in  prayer  in 
that  household.  Many  others  were  milder  in 
their  forms  of  worship,  but  among  the  more 
zealous  the  religion  of  most  of  the  milder  class 
was  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  hopes  and 
prayers  were  freely  offered  that  the  scales 
might  fall  from  their  eyes  and  they  become 
truly  converted.  But  as  sure  as  “the  groves 
were  God’s  first  temples,”  so  the  purest  and 
truest  of  religion  existed  in  the  hearts  of  these 
pioneers.  No  destitution  was  so  severe  in  his 
own  family  that  he. ever  failed  to  share  the  lit- 
tle that  he  had  with  his  poorer  neighbor;  no 
sickness  ever  invaded  any  family  in  his  section 
when  he  failed  to  respond  with  sympathy  and 
with  succor;  and  when  the  icy  hand  of  death 
had  robbed  some  poor  struggling  family  of  a 
loved  one,  every  pioneer’s  heart  beat  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  sorrowing  neighbor,  and  every 
pioneer’s  hand  tendered  assistance  and  relief. 
They  were  true  Christians  in  the  broadest  and 
best  sense  of  the  word,  and  in  the  books  above 
where  the  recording  angel  has  written  the  list 
of  those  who  loved  their  fellow  men,  the  names 
of  these  early  pioneers  will  be  found  leading 
all  the  rest. 

Each  settler  was  his  own  doctor,  and  the 
minor  diseases  were  cured  by  their  own  simple 
remedies.  In  the  loft  of  each  cabin,  or  in  the 
cabin  itself  along  the  wall,  hung  the  worm- 
wood and  pennyroyal,  sassafras  and  sage,  tan- 
sey  and  catnip,  and  other  herbs  and  barks 
gathered  and  dried  for  sickness,  and  the  minor 
cases  were  cared  for  with  these  simple  ingre- 
dients. In  each  neighborhood  some  man  was 
depended  upon  to  set  a broken  leg  or  arm,  and 
it  was  fairly  done  with  no  charge,  the  patient 
on  his  recovery  as  a remembrance  of  the  kindly 
act  sending  around  a deer  he  had  shot.  But 
there  were  times  when  the  disease  or  the  acci- 
dent was  beyond  the  knowledge  or  the  skill  of 
the  household  or  the  neighbors.  Then  it  was 
one  of  the  family  or  a kindly  neighbor  started 
through  the  woods  anywhere  from  ten  to  forty 
miles  for  medical  aid,  and  a day  or  two  later 
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returned  with  the  doctor  on  horseback,  with 
his  saddle-bags  containing  his  wonderful  medi- 
cines, who  gave  what  treatment  he  thought  the 
patient  needed,  and  left  advice  for  future  care, 
for  the  distance  was  too  great  to  make  a second 
call  possible.  Fie  was  paid  for  his  trip,  if 
there  was  anything  to  pay  with— a little  cash, 
or  some  skins  or  some  provisions;  perhaps 
nothing,  and  a year  or  two  later  receive  a 
wagon-load  of  potatoes  or  of  corn,  some  choice 
skins,  or  a cash  payment  from  the  pioneer  who 
had  not  forgotten  his  faithful  services.  The 
doctor  was  satisfied ; he  had  gone  the  toilsome 
journey  as  an  errand  of  mercy  and  as  a profes- 
sional duty,  and  the  pecuniary  reward  was  a 
secondary  consideration. 

But  the  pioneers  had  their  pleasures  as  well. 
They  had  their  cabin-raisings  and  their  log- 
rollings; and  they  had  their  shooting  matches, 
for  markmanship  with  the  rifle  was  their  high- 
est sport.  Then  there  were  the  quilling-bees 
and  the  husking-bees,  and  after  the  work  was 
over  many  provisions  were  eaten  and  much 
whisky  drank.  Whatever  the  occasion  for  the 
gathering  may  have  been  it  was  followed  by  a 
most  bounteous  meal  of  the  wholesome  provi- 
sions that  the  forest  and  the  farm  could  supply, 
and  always  enjoyed,  for  good  appetites  were 
never  lacking  in  those  early  days.  The  natural 
result  of  these  gatherings  and  the  dances  with 
which  the  occasions  closed,  were  the  weddings, 
where  the  bride  was  complimented  and  ad- 
mired, resplendent  in  a new  calico  gown  that 
cost  $i  a yard  and  was  made  by  herself  out 
of  five  yards  of  goods;  the  happy  groom,  en- 
vied and  congratulated,  his  hair  smoothed  and 
plastered  to  his  head  and  polished  and  glisten- 
ing with  a superabundance  of  bear’s  grease. 
And  after  the  wedding  the  feast,  the  long  table 
so  crowded  and  covered  with  the  good  things 
prepared  that  no  one  could  see  that  a table 
cloth  was  lacking.  After  the  feast  all  the 
young  folks  escorted  the  bridal  couple  to  their 
new  home,  which  was  another  little  log  cabin 
in  the  forest,  but  its  building  and  furnishing 
had  been  the  willing  work'  of  the  young  hus- 
band for  many  an  evening  after  his  day’s  work' 
had  been  completed  on  his  father’s  farm. 

Sometimes  and  frequently,  the  angel  of 
death  invaded  the  household,  and  a parent  or 
child  was  called  away.  If  a child,  it  was  the 
father  who  went  sorrowfully  to  the  woods  and 


selected  the  straightest  tree  from  which  he 
made  the  little  coffin,  lovingly  staining  the 
wood  with  walnut,  and  tenderly  covering  his 
rough  work  with  ferns  and  tlowers,  and  the 
neighbors  came  from  miles  around,  and  in 
some  pretty  and  quiet  spot  on  the  little  farm 
the  body  was  placed  in  its  last  earthly  home, 
one  of  the  elderly  pioneers  conducting  the 
services  with  preaching  and  with  prayer.  If  it 
was  the  husband  called  away,  the  duties  of 
caring  for  the  family  fell  upon  the  stricken 
wife,  and  many  a boy  of  eight  or  nine  became 
the  useful  assistant  of  the  widowed  mother  as 
the  provider  for  the  younger  members  of  the 
family.  If  help  was  needed,  the  pioneer  neigh- 
bors, after  their  own  hard  day’s  work  was 
done,  assembled  of  an  evening  at  her  little 
clearing,  and  prepared  the  land,  and  planted 
the  seed,  and  harvested  the  crop,  and  kept  up 
their  kindly  work  until  the  children  were  old 
enough  to  care  for  the  family. 

So  the  pioneers  of  Crawford  settled  the 
county,  passing  through  frequent  trials  and 
undergoing  many  privations,  with  certainly 
one  redeeming  feature  in  their  own  experience 
in  the  wilderness,  and  that  was  that  by  the 
time  the  first  settler  placed  his  foot  on  Craw- 
ford soil,  the  Indians  had  been  so  thoroughly 
whipped  and  cowed  into  submission  that  no 
settler’s  cabin  in  this  county  was  ever  burned, 
and  no  pioneer  was  ever  murdered  and  scalped 
by  the  savage  tribes,  as  was  so  frequent  and 
so  harrowing  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
counties  in  the  earlier  days. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  primitive  cabins  gave 
way  to  those  of  hewn  logs  and  to  the  double 
log  cabins;  and  these  were  in  turn  followed  by 
a few  frame  houses,  and  an  occasional  brick 
residence.  Each  year  the  acreage  of  cleared 
land  increased;  new  roads  were  laid  out  and 
the  earlier  ones  improved;  little  settlements 
were  started  which  became  villages,  grew  into 
towns,  and  expanded  into  cities,  and  the 
wilderness  of  a century  ago  became  the  rich 
and  fertile  fields  and  farms,  and  the  busy  and 
prosperous  villages  and  cities  of  today. 

On  Feb.  t 2,  1820,  the  Legislature  passed  an 
act  erecting  a county  which  they  named  Craw- 
ford, after  Col.  William  Crawford,  who  was 
burned  at  the  stake  in  1782  within  the  confines 
of  the  county  then  created.  In  1820  the  pres- 
ent countv  of  Crawford  had  within  its  borders 
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less  than  a hundred  settlers,  who  with  their 
families  numbered  about  500  persons.  As 
nearly  as  can  be  gathered  the  principal  settlers 
up  to  1820  were  as  follows: 

Auburn  Tozvnship.  1814 — Jedediah  More- 
head,  John  Pettigon.  1 8 1 5 — William  Green, 
Samuel  S.  Green,  Jacob  Coykendall,  John 
Deardorff.  1816 — Aaron  B.  Howe.  1817 — 
William  Cole,  Charles  Morrow.  1818 — Levi 
Bodley,  Lester  Bodley,  Jesse  Bodley,  John 
Bodley,  David  Cummins,  Charles  DeWitt, 
William  Laugherty,  Henry  Reif.  1819 — 
Adam  Aumend,  Adam  Aumend,  Jr.,  Samuel 
Hanna,  Resolved  White.  1820 — Rodolphus 
Morse,  Erastus  Kellogg,  Jacob  Snyder,  Pal- 
mer Liaise,  Daniel  Hulse. 

Bucyrus  Tozvnship.  1819 — Samuel  Nor- 
ton, Albigence  Bucklin,  Seth  Holmes,  

Sears.  1820 — David  Beadle,  Michael  Beadle, 

Joseph  Ensley,  William  Young,  George 
Young,  John  Young,  Joseph  Young. 

Chatheld  Tozvnship.  1820 — Jacob  Whet- 
stone. 

Cranberry  Tozvnship.  No  one. 

Dallas  Tozvnship.  1820 — -G.  II.  Busby, 
Samuel  Line,  Matthew  Mitchell,  George  Wal- 
ton, Charles  White. 

Holmes  Tozvnship.  No  one. 


Jackson  Tozvnship.  1820— Joseph  Russell, 

John  Doyle. 

Jefferson  Tozvnship.  1816 — Jacob  Fisher. 

1817 —  Christian  Snyder,  Westell  Ridgley, 

Peter  Beebout,  Thomas  Ferguson,  J.  S.  Gris- 
well.  1 8 1 8 — John  Adrian,  Lewis  Leiberger, 

James  Nail. 

Liberty  Township.  1819 — Daniel  McMich- 
ael.  1820 — Ralph  Bacon,  Auer  Umberfield. 
Lykins  Township.  No  one. 

Polk  Township.  1817 — Benjamin  Lever- 
age, James  Leveridge,  Nathaniel  Leveridge. 

1818—  Nehemiah  Story,  Nathaniel  Story, 

Father  Kitteridge,  Benjamin  Sharrock,  George 
Wood,  David  Gill.  1819—  Samuel  Brown, 

Michael  Brown,  Asa  Hosford,  Horace  Hos- 
ford,  Disberry  Johnson,  John  Sturgis.  1820 — 
J.  Dickerson,  David  Reid,  William  Hosford, 
- — — Pletcher. 

Sandusky  Tozvnship.  1819 — Samuel  Knis- 
ely,  James  Gwell.  1820 — Samuel  Shull, 
Mathew  Elder. 

Texas  Tozvnship.  No  one. 

Tod  Tozvnship.  No  one. 

Vernon  Tozvnship.  1818 — George  Byers. 

1819—  David  Anderson,  Andrew  Dixon. 

Whetstone  Tozvnship.  1819 — John  Kent. 

1820—  Noble  McKinstry,  Joseph  S.  Young, 
Martin  Shaffner,  John  Willowby. 
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CHAPTER  V 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COUNTY 

First  Elections — Boundaries — First  Taxes — Early  Roads — Location  of  County  Seat — Col.  Kil- 
bourne’s  Proposition — Settlement  of  Bucyrus — Crawford  County  Organized — The  Fight 
on  Commissioners — Their  First  Proceedings — Readjustment  of  Tozvnship  Lines , 1831- 
1833 — Indian  Purchase,  1833- — The  Leiths — Justice  Garrett — Formation  in  1843  of  Craze- 
ford  County  as  it  Nozv  Exists— Later  Tozoiship  Changes — Nezv  Roads — The  Courts — 
Contest  for  County  Seat — Donations  of  Leading  Citizens — Erection  of  Court  House — 
Visit  of  General  Harrison— The  County  Jail — Population  of  Crazvford  County  in  1830 
and  1830 — Construction  of  Railroads — Nezv  Court  House — Improvements- — The  Court 
House  of  1836 — The  Nezv  Jail — Care  of  the  Poor — Abuses  of  the  Old  System — The 
County  Infirmary — More  Roads — Difficulties  of  Travel  in  Early  Days — The  Mails — Turn- 
pikes and  Stage  Routes — Early  Stores — Population  by  Townships — List  of  Residents  in 


1826. 

Toil  swings  the  axe  and  forests  how; 

The  fields  break  out  in  radiant  bloom; 

Rich  harvests  smile  behind  the  plow, 

And  cities  cluster  round  the  loom.— Anon. 

On  Feb.  20,  1820,  the  Legislature  passed  an 
act  creating  fourteen  counties  out  of  the  ter- 
ritory purchased  from  the  Indians  in  1817 — 
Crawford,  Allen,  Hardin,  Hancock,  Henry, 
Marion,  Mercer,  Paulding,  Putnam,  Sandusky, 
Seneca,  Van  Wert,  Williams  and  Wood. 
Later,  from  these  counties,  were  erected  Aug- 
laize, Defiance,  Fulton,  Lucas,  Ottawa  and 
Wyandot,  the  latter  being  formed  almost  ex- 
clusively from  Crawford  in  1845,  taking  288 
square  miles  from  this  county,  47  from 
Marion,  45  from  Hancock  and  24  from 
Hardin.  The  new  county  of  Crawford  as 
erected  in  1820  was  18  miles  from  north  to 
south  and  thirty-three  from  east  to  west,  or 
594  square  miles.  Its  northern  boundary  was 
the  same  as  today;  its  southern  boundary  two 
miles  north  of  the  present  county  line.  On  the 
east  it  commenced  on  the  present  eastern 
boundary  of  Cranberry  and  Sandusky  town- 
ships, and  extended  west  to  seven  miles  beyond 
tipper  Sandusky,  the  present  western  bound- 
aries of  Crawford,  Salem  and  Mifflin  town- 


ships in  Wyandot  county.  As  surveyed  the 
territory  was  townships  1,  2 and  3 in  ranges 
13,  14,  15,  16  and  17  east,  and  the  western  half 
of  townships  16,  17  and  18,  in  range  21  west. 
The  new  county  of  Crawford,  not  having  suf- 
ficient population,  and  not  having  sufficient 
taxable  property  to  bear  the  expense  of  a 
county  government,  was  placed  temporarily, 
with  its  sister  county  of  Marion,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Delaware  county. 

The  first  act  of  the  commissioners  of  Dela- 
ware relating  to  Craw' ford  county  was  on 
March  9,  1820,  when  they  passed  a resolution 
creating  that  part  of  Crawford  county  lying 
west  of  what  is  the  western  boundary  of  Bu- 
cyrus township  into  a township  to  he  known  as 
“Big  Rock,  and  an  order  issued  for  the  elec- 
tion of  township  officers.” 

On  June  5,  1820,  another  resolution  was 
passed  creating  the  township  of  Harmony, 
which  was  that  part  of  Crawford  county,  ex- 
tending from  the  present  western  boundary  of 
Bucyrus  township  to  the  Richland  county  line, 
which  was  then  the  present  western  boundary 
of  Auburn  and  Vernon  townships.  ( Yaw  ford 
county  was  now  two  townships.  Harmony 
township  fall  of  Crawford  east  of  the  western 
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boundary  of  Bucyrus  township)  is  never  again 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Crawford 
county,  but  later  in  the  Delaware  records  this 
territory  is  referred  to  as  Sandusky  township, 
so  it  is  probable  that  when  the  action  of  the 
commissioners  was  referred  to  the  court  for 
approval  the  name  of  the  township  was 
changed  to  Sandusky.  This  is  indicated  from 
the  fact  that  the  Delaware  commissioners  on 
Dec.  23,  1822,  passed  the  following: 

“Ordered,  that  all  that  part  of  Sandusky  town- 
ship which  lies  west  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
range  of  lands  he  and  the  same  is  hereby  erected 
into  a separate  township  by  the  name  of  Bucyrus.” 

Prior  to  this  the  Delaware  commissioners 
had  erected  the  township  of  Crawford,  which 
was  six  by  eighteen  miles  in  size,  and  embraced 
what  is  now  Texas  township,  Crawford 
county,  and  Sycamore,  Tymochtee  and  Craw- 
ford townships  in  Wyandot  county.  Here  an 
election  was  called,  the  first  in  the  new  county 
of  Crawford.  It  was  held  on  April  1,  1821, 
at  the  home  of  Henry  Lish,  who  ran  a ferry 
across  the  Tymochtee  on  the  road  leading  from 
Upper  Sandusky  to  Little  Sandusky  (Fre- 
mont). There  were  just  thirteen  voters  pres- 
ent, and  fourteen  offices  to  fill,  and  Elijah 
Brayton  was  the  man  elected  to  two  offices. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Delaware  com- 
missioners relating  to  Crawford  County  was 
on  March  2,  1824,  when  they  created  the  town- 
ship of  Whetstone,  as  it  exists  today,  except 
that  in  .the  rearrangement  of  Crawford  county 
in  1845,  two  miles  were  added  to  Whetstone 
on  the  south  from  Marion  county. 

On  June  6,  1821,  the  first  taxes  were  levied 
in  Crawford  county,  and  the  commissioners 
decided  to  levy  the  taxes  “to  the  full  extent 
allowed  by  law,  to  wit:  horses,  30  cents  each; 
cattle,  10  cents  each;  houses,  &c.,  the  one-half 
of  one  per  cent.” 

The  principal  business  of  the  Delaware  com- 
missioners relating  to  Crawford  county  was 
the  matter  of  roads.  On  Dec.  5,  182 1,  they 
granted  the  position  for  a road  commencing 
in  Marion  county  and  joining  the  State  road 
from  Columbus  to  Portland  (Sandusky)  at  a 
point  near  Sharrock’s  mills.  On  this  road 
Conrad  Roth  was  one  of  the  viewers,  and 
James  Kilbourne  the  surveyor.  On  March  S- 
1822,  a road  was  petitioned  for  through  what 
is  now  Wyandot  county,  on  which  William 


Holmes  was  one  of  the  viewers.  On  June  3, 
1822,  John  B.  I Tench  presented  a petition  for 
about  the  present  road  from  Bucyrus  to  De- 
Kalb,  running  east,  south  of  the  Sandusky 
river,  and  crossing  that  stream  at  the  old  Luke 
tavern.  Michael  Beadle,  Joseph  S.  Young  and 
Daniel  Palmer  were  appointed  the  viewers  and 
John  Marshall,  the  surveyor. 

Westell  Ridgely  presented  a petition  for  the 
present  road  from  Leesville  to  Bucyrus,  on 
Dec.  2,  1822. 

In  Mtiy  and  June  of  1822,  Col.  James  Kil- 
bourne surveyed  the  present  Sandusky  pike. 
His  surveyor’s  notes  show  that  nearly  a mile 
north  of  where  the  road  crossed  the  Broken- 
sword  it  passed  through  a pondy  swale  half  a 
mile  wide,  and  a half  a mile  further  they  cut 
through  the  “southwest  bend  of  the  great 
marsh.” 

On  Jan.  20,  1823,  the  commissioners 

granted  the  petition  for  a road  from  the  “Up- 
per Sandusky  fort  to  the  Richland  county  line.” 
It  passed  Crawford  on  the  present  boundary 
line  between  Bucyrus  and  Dallas  township,  and 
on  to  Gabon.  On  Dec.  3,  1822,  James  Kil- 
bourne presented  a petition  for  a road  starting 
in  Marion  county,  passing  through  Whetstone 
and  Sandusky,  and  “crossing  the  Sandusky 
river  below  the  mouth  of  Lost  Creek,  and  then 
angling  northwest  to  strike  the  Columbus  to 
Portland  road.  This  road  is  probably  the  one 
that  joins  the  Portland  road  at  West  Liberty. 
Amos  Earl  and  John  B.  French  were  two  of 
the  viewers. 

Dec.  1,  1823,  Zalmon  Rowse  petitioned  for 
a road  commencing  at  Sandusky  avenue,  Bu- 
cyrus, and  running  east  along  the  south  line  of 
Norton’s  property,  the  present  Middletown 
road.  Thomas  McClure,  Auer  Umberfield  and 
John  Maxfield  were  the  viewers.  There  had 
been  some  irregularity  in  the  papers  for  the 
road  from  Leesville  to  Bucyrus,  by  Westell 
Ridgely,  so  on  Dec.  2,  1823,  it  was  petitioned 
for  again  by  Asa  Howard,  and  three  of  the 
viewers  were  John  B.  French,  Amos  Farl  and 
Amos  Utey,  and  this  time  the  road  was  laid 
out. 

In  1821  James  Kilbourne  had  gone  through 
where  Bucyrus  now  is,  looking  for  a location 
for  a road  from  Columbus  to  the  Lake,  a road 
having  already  been  built  from  Columbus  to 
Norton,  in  the  northern  part  of  Delaware 
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HISTORY  OF  CRAWFORD  COUNTY 


county.  During  that  year  he  entered  into  a 
contract  with  Samuel  Norton  to  lay  out  a town 
on  Norton’s  land  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Sandusky,  and  the  plat  of  the  new  town,  called 
Bucyrus,  was  filed  in  the  office  of  the  recorder 
of  Delaware  county  on  Feb.  1 1,  1822,  the  first 
recorded  entry  of  the  name  Bucyrus. 

On  Dec.  15,  1823,  the  Legislature  passed  an 
act  authorizing  Marion  county  to  elect  officers, 
and  become  an  organized  county,  at  the  same 
time  transferring  Crawford  county  to  the  jur- 
isdiction of  Marion  county,  and  Feb.  17,  1824, 
placing  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Seneca  county.  The 
act  went  into  effect  on  May  i,  1824,  and  on 
May  3,  1824,  the  first  election  took  place  for 
the  new  county  officials  of  Marion.  The 
officers  elected  were  Sheriff,  Auditor,  Coroner 
and  three  County  Commissioners.  There  were 
no  candidates  from  Crawford,  except  one 
County  Commissioner,  and  it  must  have  been 
understood  that  Crawford  was  to  have  one  of 
the  Commissioners,  as  Crawford’s  candidate 
headed  the  list.  The  vote  on  Commissioner 
was  Enoch  B.  Merriman  (Crawford  county) 
247;  Matthew  Merritt  209,  Amos  C.  Wilson 
1 57,  William  Cochran  122,  John  Page  102, 
Alexander  Berry,  Jr.  69,  Eber  Baker  53, 
David  Tipton  47,  William  Wyatt  26.  Merri- 
man, Merritt  and  Wilson  were  elected.  At  the 
regular  election  following,  on  Oct.  12,  Merri- 
man again  led  the  poll,  the  vote  for  commis- 
sioner being  Enoch  B.  Merriman  297,  Amos 
C.  Wilson  256,  John  Page  226,  Matthew  Mer- 
ritt 109;  Richard  Hopkins  130.  Merriman, 
Wilson  and  Page  elected.  At  this  election  C. 
Roth  was  a candidate  for  Auditor.  He  was 
the  only  other  candidate  besides  Merriman 
from  Crawford  county,  but  he  was  defeated, 
receiving  only  33  votes.  His  opponent,  Hcz- 
ekiali  Gorton,  receiving  334. 

At  this  election  Crawford  cast  its  first  vote 
for  Governor,  and  the  vote  of  Marion  and 
Crawford  combined  was  380,  the  Federalist 
candidate,  Allen  'Trimble,  receiving  27^,  and 
the  Democratic  candidate,  Jeremiah  Morrow, 
receiving  105.  The  returns  show  that  at  that 
time  there  were  but  two  voting  townships  in 
Crawford  county.  The  eastern  three  miles 
(present  width  ol  Sandusky  township),  was 
Sandusky  township,  then  three  miles  wide  and 
18  deep,  and  cast  7 votes  for  Morrow  and  c; 


for  Trimble;  then  came  Bucyrus  township, 
twelve  miles  wide  and  18  deep,  extending  from 
the  present  eastern  boundary  of  Whetstone 
and  Liberty  to  the  western  boundary  of  Bu- 
cyrus, Holmes  and  Lykens.  This  township 
cast  49  for  Trimble  and  1 for  Morrow.  What 
is  now  Texas,  Tod  and  western  Dallas  voted 
as  a part  of  Grand  Prairie,  Marion  county, 
while  all  of  Wyandot  belonging  then  to  Craw- 
ford, voted  with  Seneca  county. 

In  thi.s  first  vote  probably  1 1 5 were  cast  in 
Crawford  county  and  265  in  Marion  county, 
and  of  this  115  the  present  Crawford  had  64 
of  the  votes  and  the  present  Wyandot  51.  The 
Crawford  vote  being  the  50  in  Bucyrus,  12  in 
Sandusky,  and  2 in  what  is  now  Texas  town- 
ship; but  it  is  a singular  fact  that  in  this  first 
election,  Bucyrus  township,  which  included  in 
that  election,  all  of  the  present  townships  of 
Bucyrus,  Holmes,  Lykins,  Chatfield,  Liberty. 
Whetstone,  and  the  western  mile  of  Cranberry 
gave  Trimble  49,  and  Morrow  democrat  1.  In 
the  more  than  four-score  years  that  have 
passed  since  this  first  political  vote,  the  demo- 
cratic vote  has  very  largely  increased,  but  un- 
fortunately there  is  no  way  at  this  late  date  to 
discover  who  it  was  that  cast  that  first  demo- 
cratic vote  in  Bucyrus,  from  whom  so  numer- 
ous a progeny  has  descended.  x\t  the  Presi- 
dential election  in  1908,  the  territory  that  was 
then  Bucyrus  township  gave  the  following 
vote:  Democratic  1859,  Republican  1151,  scat- 
tering 97.  Any  one  interested  can  figure  for 
himself  the  per  cent  of  increase  in  the  demo- 
cratic vote  in  the  last  84  years. 

Mr.  Merriman  resigned  as  commissioner 
and  was  succeeded  by  Zachariah  Welsh,  whose 
farm  was  near  where  the  village  of  Wyandot 
now  is,  the  Wyandot  part  of  Crawford  county. 
At  the  election  in  October  1825,  Zalmon 
Rovvse  was  elected  as  the  commissioner  from 
Crawford  county,  taking  the  place  of  Welsh. 

On  Oct.  4,  1821,  the  first  agreement  between 
Samuel  Norton  and  James  Kilbourne  was 
signed  to  lay  out  a town  on  Norton’s  land. 
Various  changes  were  made,  and  an  amended 
agreement  was  signed  on  Dec.  15,  1822,  and  in 
this  agreement  it  is  stated  the  town  is  “now 
named  Bucyrus.” 

I he  sale  ol  lots  ol  the  new  tow  n com- 
menced, and  the  wisdom  of  the  location  was 
demonstrated  by  the  interest  taken  in  the  new 
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village.  But  the  projectors  of  the  new  town 
recognized  the  fact  that  it  was  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  county,  nine  miles  being 
east  of  them  and  twenty-four  west;  six  miles 
south  <d  it  and  twelve  north,  so  ( ol,  kilhourne 
brought  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Legislature 
for  the  organization  of  a new  county  to 
he  called  Bucyrus,  so  arranging  this  territory 
that  Bucyrus  would  he  in  the  centre,  and  have 
no  opposition  as  the  county  seat.  To  facili- 
tate this  movement,  Samuel  Norton  issued  the 
follow  agreement : 

"Know  ye  that  T,  Samuel  Norton,  of  Bucyrus,  in 
Crawford  county  and  State  of  Ohio,  have  agreed, 
and  do  agree,  as  this  instrument  witnesseth,  that  in 
ease  the  county  of  Bucyrus  should  he  established 
by  law  at  the  approaching  session  of  the  Legislature, 
for  which  petitions  will  he  presented,  and  the  seat  of 
justice  permanently  established  in  the  town  of  Bucy- 
rus, then,  and  in  that  case,  1 will  give,  and,  by  a 
warranty  deed  free  and  clear  of  all  incumbrance, 
convey  unto  such  agent  or  agents  as  may  he  ap- 
pointed to  the  trust,  for  the  use  of  said  new  county 
in  defraying  the  expenses  of  erecting  a court  house 
and  ollices  in  said  town  of  Bucyrus,  one  eipial  third 
part  in  number  and  value  of  till  the  numbered  lands 
and  outlots  of  said  town,  or  that  may  be  numbered 
within  the  present  year,  which  remain  to  me  as 
original  proprietor  thereof;  that  is  to  say,  one-third 
of  all  tile  lots  numbered  on  the  recorded  plat  of  said 
town,  or  that  may  lie  numbered  as  aforesaid,  except- 
ing those  which  have  been  bargained  and  sold,  or 
that  may  he  sold  to  individuals,  by  deeds  or  title 
bonds  prior  to  the  acceptance  of  this  offer  till'd  ex- 
cepting also  the  fractional  parts  of  said  town,  origi- 
nally belonging  to  Abel  Carey  and  Daniel  McMichael. 
On  a plat  of  said  town  accompanying  this  obliga- 
tion are  distinctly  marked  the  lots  by  their  numbers 
and  situations  composing  the  said  third  part  intended 
to  he  given  for  the  public  uses  aforesaid,  and  the 
foregoing  agreement  and  the  just  fulfillment  there- 
of 1 bind  myself,  my  heirs,  executors  and  adminis- 
trators, firmly  by  these  presents.  In  witness  where- 
of, I have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  at  said 
Bucyrus,  this  20th  day  of  November,  1823. 

SAMUEL  NORTON. 

In  presence  of  A.  L.  Sliover. 

Notwithstanding  the  influence  of  Col.  Kil- 
bourne  in  the  State,  and  the  petitions  presented 
by  the  few  but  enterprising  citizens  of  Bu- 
cyrus, the  Legislature  declined  to  erect  the  new 
county  of  Bucyrus.  In  i 823  an  enumeration 
of  the  voters  of  the  State  had  been  taken,  and 
this  count  showed  that  Crawford  county  had 
_>44  electors  and  Marion  517,  so  the  Legislat- 
ure, instead  ol  erecting  a new'  county,  passed 
an  act  authorizing  Marion  county  to  elect  of- 
ficers and  organize,  placing  Crawford  county 
temporarily  a part  of  Marion. 

I he  first  road  laid  out  by  the  Marion  com- 
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missioners  was  what  is  now'  the  Alarion  road, 
on  June  8,  1824,  “commencing  at  David  Tip- 
ton's farm,  thence  on  nearest  and  best  road  to 
Bucyrus,  making  Benjamin  Salmon’s  peach 
orchard,  Benjamin  fickle's  farm,  and  David 
Bryant’s  points.”  Tipton’s  farm  was  two 
miles  this  side  of  Marion  where  the  road  from 
Upper  Sandusky  forms  a point  by  joining  the 
Marion  road.  The  same  day  a road  was 
established  “beginning  at  the  east  line  of 
Crawford  county,  at  the  crossing  of  the  road 
leading  -from  Wooster  to  Upper  Sandusky, 
thence  on  the  nearest  and  best  ground  to  Bu- 
cyrus, making  Daniel  Michael’s  mill  a point  on 
said  road.”  This  road  passed  through  Liberty, 
north  of  the  Sandusky,  crossing  the  river  at 
McMichael’s  mill,  w hich  was  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  river  but  across  the  road  from  the  pres- 
ent water  works  reservoir.  The  road  then 
joined  the  Mansfield  road  and  entered  Bucyrus. 
A part  of  tlie  road  has  long  since  been  aban- 
doned, and  the  balance  straightened. 

On  Dec.  7,  1824,  1 leman  Row  se,  Nathaniel 
Plummer,  Benjamin  Parcher  and  John  Mc- 
Clure were  appointed  viewers  for  the  road 
from  Norton  to  Portland,  first  established  by 
the  Delaware  Commissioners.  (Two  years 
later  made  a state  road,  the  Sandusky  Pike.) 

Dec.  17,  1824,  what  is  now  the  Mt.  Vernon 
road  was  laid  out.  A part  of  it  was  to  go 
west  on  a road  that  runs  from  the  Plains  to 
James  Nail’s  mills  “until  it  crosses  the  bridge 
through  the  long  swamp,  thence  running  north- 
westwardly so  as  to  cross  the  Whetstone  about 
ten  or  fifteen  rods  north  of  Clinger’s  fields,” 
thence  to  intersect  the  Bucyrus  road  running 
to  Gabon.  Clinger’s  fields  were  about  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  33,  Whetstone,  two 
miles  northwest  of  New  Winchester. 

I he  last  road  the  Marion  commissioners 
ordered  was  the  Little  Sandusky  road,  “com- 
mencing at  or  near  the  Little  Sandusky  bridge, 
thence  by  nearest  and  best  ground  to  Bucyrus, 
passing  Selick  Longwell  and  Thomas  Terry.” 

I his  road  and  the  Leeville  road  are  the  two 
most  meandering  roads  in  the  county;  in  the 
years  that  have  passed  they  have  been 
straightened  in  manv  places. 

from  1820  to  1826  there  was  a constant  and 
steady  stream  ol  settlers  taking  up  land  along 
the  few  roads,  and  on  the  best  farming  lands 
of  the  countv.  The  establishing  of  a town  by 
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Norton  and  Kilbourne  had  brought  many  to 
the  new  village,  and  the  settlement  in  and 
around  Bucyrus,  bad  brought  business  to  the 
village  so  that  it  boasted  of  two  taverns,  a mill, 
three  stores,  two  tanneries,  and  several  small 
shops.  It  was  the  only  village  in  the  eastern 
section  of  Crawford,  but  in  the  Wyandot  por- 
tion was  McCutchenville,  also  a village  of  per- 
haps three  hundred  people,  a few  larger  than 
Bucyrus.  Prior  to  1822,  the  only  outlet  for  a 
market  from  Bucyrus  was  over  the  crude  road 
constructed  by  the  settlers  themselves,  through 
the  present  Liberty,  Sandusky  and  Auburn 
townships  to  New  Haven,  but  roads  had  soon 
followed  to  Mansfield,  Sandusky,  Mt.  Vernon 
and  Delaware,  the  Sandusky  road  in  1822, 
being  a better  outlet  for  the  lake  than  the  one 
to  New  Haven.  Having  failed  in  the  erection 
of  a new  county  to  be  called  Bucyrus,  the  cit- 
izens of  the  village  and  of  the  county  had 
constantly  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
Legislature  to  organize  the  county,  and  make 
the  county  seat  Bucyrus.  Finally,  on  Jan.  31, 
1826,  the  act  was  passed,  but  instead  of 
establishing  the  county  seat  at  Bucyrus,  the  act 
referred  the  matter  back  to  the  voters,  the 
location  of  Bucyrus  being  too  far  from  the 
centre  of  the  county  to  warrant  their  making 
it  the  county  seat.  Instead  they  ordered  an 
election  of  officers  in  the  new  county,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  commissioners  elected  should 
select  temporarily  the  county  seat.  At  that 
time  the  population  of  the  county  was  about 
as  follows,  the  table  being  given  in  a way  to 
show  those  in  the  present  Crawford  part  and 
in  the  Wyandot  part: 


Townships  Crawford  Wyandot  Total 

Antrim  70  70 

Bucyrus  463  . . . 463 

Crawford  499  499 

Liberty  372  . . . 372 

Pitt  92  92 

Sandusky  346  . . . 346 

Sycamore  22  150  172 

Whetstone  375  . . . 375 

Totals  1,578  811  2,389 


A total  of  about  2,389  people  in  the  county 
when  the  following  act  was  passed  on  Jan.  31, 
1 826 : 

Section  I. — Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  that  the  county  of 
Crawford  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  organized  into 
a separate  and  distinct  county. 

Section  11. — That  all  Justices  of  the  Peace  resid- 
ing within  the  county  of  Crawford,  shall  continue  to 


discharge  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  until 
their  commissions  shall  expire  and  their  successors 
are  chosen  and  qualified. 

Section  HI.- — That  the  qualified  electors  residing 
in  the  county  of  Crawford  shall  meet  in  their  re- 
spective townships  on  the  lirst  Monday  of  April 
next,  and  elect  their  several  county  officers  who 
shall  hold  their  respective  ollices  until  the  next  an- 
nual election  and  until  others  are  chosen  and  qual- 
ified according  to  law. 

Section  IV. — That  all  suits  and  actions,  whether 
of  a civil  or  criminal  nature,  which  shall  have  been 
commenced,  shall  be  prosecuted  to  final  judgment 
and  execution,  and  all  taxes,  fines  and  penalties 
which  shall  have  become  due  shall  be  collected  in 
the  same  -manner  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed. 

Section  V. — That  Zalmon  Rowse  is  hereby  ap- 
pointed assessor  for  said  county  of  Crawford,  who 
shall,  on  or  before  tbe  first  day  of  April  next,  give 
bond  as  is  provided  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  “act 
establishing  an  equitable  mode  of  taxation,”  to  the 
acceptance  of  Enoch  B.  Merry  man,  who  is  hereby 
authorized  to  receive  said  bond,  and  deposit  the 
same'  with  the  county  auditor  of  said  county  forth- 
with after  such  Auditor  has  been  elected  and  quali- 
fied; and  the  assessor  herein  appointed  shall  be  re- 
quired to  perform  the  same  duties,  hold  the  office 
for  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he 
had  been  appointed  by  a Court  of  Common  Pleas  for 
said  County  of  Crawford;  and  the  Auditor  of  State 
is  hereby  required  to  transmit  to  said  Assessor  a 
schedule  of  all  lands  subject  to  taxation  within  said 
county,  which  schedule  said  Assessor  shall  return 
with  his  other  returns  to  the  County  Auditor. 

Section  VI. — That  the  commissioners  elected  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  contained  in  the  third  sec- 
tion of  this  act,  shall  meet  on  the  first  Monday  of 
May  next,  at  the  town  of  Bucyrus,  and  then  and 
there  determine  at  what  place  in  said  county  of 
Crawford  the  judicial  courts  shall  be  held  till  the 
permanent  seat  of  justice  shall  be  established  in  said 
county. 

Section  VII.— That  those  townships  and  frac- 
tional townships  in  Crawford  county  which  have 
heretofore  been  attached  to  and  formed  a part  of 
any  township  in  Marion  or  Seneca  county  respect- 
ively, are  hereby  attached  to,  and  declared  to  be  a 
part  of,  Crawford  township  in  said  Crawford  county, 
till  the  same  shall  be  otherwise  provided  for  by  the 
Commissioner  of  said  county. 

By  this  act  the  question  of  the  place  of  the 
county  seat  would  be  decided  by  the  first 
county  commissioners  elected.  As  early  as 
1821  the  settlers  near  Bucyrus  had  made  a 
road  through  the  woods  to  Sandusky.  Almost 
following  the  route  laid  out  by  them  Col.  Kil- 
bourne, in  1822,  had  surveyed  a road  to  San- 
dusky, and  along  this  road  much  land  was 
being  entered.  In  1825  Joseph  Newell  entered 
land  on  section  9,  Holmes  township;  it  was 
about  a mile  west  of  the  Tiffin  road,  and 
was  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Brokensword, 
just  below  where  the  Brandywine  empties  into 
that  stream,  and  adjoining  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  Indian  reservation.  It  was  a hand- 
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some  site  for  a town,  and  being  very  much 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  county,  Mr.  Newell 
laid  out  a town  on  his  land  which  he  called 
Crawford,  in  the  hope  that  the  county  seat 
might  be  located  there. 

Before  the  town  had  fairly  started,  the 
question  came  before  the  voters  for  settlement 
by  the. election  of  the  first  commissioners.  At 
the  time  of  the  first  election,  April,  1826,  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  were  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county,  and  nearly  all  of  these 
would  naturally  support  Bucyrus ; the  other 
third  were  expected  to  favor  a more  central 
location.  The  most  thickly  settled  section  at 
that  time  was  in  what  is  now  northern  Wy- 
andot, the  present  township  of  Tymochtee, 
containing  the  little  settlement  of  Old  Tymoch- 
tee and  the  town  of  McCutchenville,  the  latter 
having  a few  more  inhabitants  than  Bucyrus. 
It  was  in  this  township  the  first  election  in 
Crawford  county  was  held.  Crawford  town- 
ship had  been  established  by  the  Delaware 
County  Commissioners  in  1821,  and  comprised 
the  territory  that  is  now  Crawford,  Tymochtee 
and  Sycamore  townships,  Wyandot  county, 
and  Texas  township,  Crawford  county.  The 
electors  met  at  the  home  of  Henry  Dish,  who 
ran  a ferry  across  the  Tymochtee  on  the  road 
from  Upper  Sandusky  to  Lower  Sandusky 
(Fremont),  passing  through  where  Tiffin  now 
is,  that  city  not  then  having  any  existence. 
There  were  thirteen  electors  present.  They 
elected  a chairman  and  secretary  of  the  meet- 
ing, appointed  judges,  and  elected  by  ballot 
the  fourteen  township  officers.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  settler  in  what  is  now  Texas 
township,  so  there  was  no  vote  cast  from  what 
is  now  Crawford  county.  The  nearest  this 
county  came  to  getting  an  office  was  by  re- 
lationship, Ichabod  Merriman  being  elected  one 
of  the  trustees,  Rufus  Merriman  one  of  the 
appraisers,  and  Myron  Merriman  one  of  the 
fence  viewers.  'They  were  relatives  of  the 
Merrimans  who  became  prominent  in  Bucyrus. 

When  the  first  county  election  was  held  on 
April  1,  1826,  the  principal  fight  was  for  the 
commissioners,  as  on  these  officers  rested  the 
selection  of  the  county  seat.  Bucyrus  was 
awake  to  her  interests,  as  the  men  she  pre- 
sented were  John  Magers,  of  Sandusky,  who 
came  to  the  county  in  1823  ; Thomas  McClure, 
of  Liberty,  who  came  to  the  county  in  1821, 


and  George  Poe  of  Whetstone,  who  came  in 
1823.  In  these  three  townships  were  nearly 
half  the  population  of  the  entire  county,  and 
these  three  men  won  out.  The  other  first  offi- 
cers were  Hugh  McCracken,  of  Bucyrus,  for 
Sheriff;  James  Martin,  of  Bucyrus,  for  Au- 
ditor, and  John  McClure  for  Surveyor.  John 
IT.  Morrison  may  have  been  elected  treasurer, 
but  the  general  custom  in  those  days  was  for 
the  commissioners  to  appoint  the  first 
treasurer.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Morrison  was  the 
first  treasurer  of  the  county.  Of  the  men 
elected  the  commissioners  were  farmers,  Mc- 
Clure followed  his  occupation  of  surveyor,  Mc- 
Cracken was  a wheel  right,  Martin  was  a school 
teacher,  and  Morrison  was  a lawyer. 

The  Bucyrus  section  had  two-thirds  of  the 
vote,  so  political  wire  pulling  may  not  have 
been  necessary.  It  is  a matter  of  record,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  October  election  of  that  year, 
John  Carey,  of  Crawford  township  (now 
Wyandot  county)  was  elected  as  the  first  rep- 
resentative from  the  new  county  to  the  State 
Legislature.  This  may  have  been  purely  ac- 
cidental, but  when  two-thirds  of  the  voters 
present  the  principal  office  in  their  gift  to  one- 
third,  present  day  politicians  would  have  their 
suspicions  that  the  Hon.  John  had  been  de- 
cidedly friendly  to  the  Bucyrus  commissioners 
in  the  county  seat  fight. 

T lie  newly  elected  commissioners  held  their 
first  meeting  at  Bucyrus,  on  the  first  Monday 
in  May,  1826,  and  promptly  selected  Bucyrus 
as  the  county  seat  of  the  new  county. 

All  the  early  records  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners were  destroyed  by  fire  in  October,  1831, 
when  the  jail  in  Bucyrus  was  burned.  Many 
other  records  of  the  county  were  lost  at  the 
same  time.  In  those  days  the  commissioners 
held  four  meetings  a year.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  county  commissioners  of  which  there  is  any 
record  was  as  follows: 

“Proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  of  Crawford 

County,  begun  and  held  in  the  town  of  Bucyrus, 

on  the  17th  and  ISlh  days  of  October,  A.  D.  1831: 

“Be  it  resolved,  That  James  McCracken,  Esq.,  of 
Crawford  county,  be  and  hereby  is  appointed  a com- 
missioner (in  the  room  of  R.  YV  Cahill,  Esq.,  re- 
signed) to  lay  out  a certain  state  road,  commencing 
at  the  town  of  Perrysburg,  in  Wood  county;  thence 
to  Met  utchenville;  thence  to  Bucyrus,  in  Crawford 
county, 

“Resolved,  That  an  order  be  issued  to  the  An 
ditor,  John  ( aldwell,  for  seventy  dollars  and  sixty 
eight  cents,  for  bis  services  as  Auditor, 
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“Resolved,  That  Z.  Rowse  be,  and  lie  is  hereby 
authorized  to  contract  for  books  for  the  Clerks  and 
Recorder’s  offices,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county 
treasury.” 

While  there  are  no  records  of  the  commis- 
sioners prior  to  the  above,  from  papers  in 
other  offices  and  from  township  records  it  is 
found  that  among  the  first  acts  of  the  commis- 
sioners in  1826  was  the  dividing  of  the  new 
territory  into  townships,  and  Cranberry  was 
formed  as  the  northeastern  township,  its  ter- 
ritory including  what  is  now  Cranberry  and 
the  eastern  four  miles  of  Chatheld.  1 exas 
township  was  a part  of  Sycamore  township; 
west  of  this  were  Tymochtee  and  Crawford, 
these  last  three  townships  having  been  created 
by  the  Marion  Commissioners.  This  consti- 
tuted the  northern  tier  of  townships.  The 
central  tier  commenced  on  the  east  with  the 
three  mile  strip  which  was  the  northern  half  of 
Sandusky  township;  west  of  this  was  Liberty, 
about  six  miles  square;  then  Holmes  six  miles 
square,  and  then  Antrim,  which  included  what 
is  now  Tod  and  extended  to  Pitt  township. 
The  southern  tier  commenced  on  the  east  with 
the  southern  half  of  Sandusky,  three  miles 
wide;  then  Whetstone  nearly  six  miles  square; 
then  Bucyrus,  the  same  territory  as  now-  ; 
northern  Dallas  was  a part  of  Antrim,  which 
extended  to  Pitt  township.  The  present  two 
miles  of  southern  Dallas  and  the  two  southern 
miles  of  Whetstone  were  then  a part  of 
Marion  county,  and  the  eastern  four  miles  of 
the  county  were  a part  of  Richland  county. 
With  the  exception  of  the  two  mile  strip  which 
was  added  to  Whetstone  on  the  south  in  1845, 
the  townships  of  Liberty,  Whetstone,  Holmes 
and  Bucyrus  were  in  1826  the  same  territory 
they  are  today. 

On  account  of  the  Pike  road  from  Bucyrus 
to  Sandusky,  and  the  business  it  created  along 
the  line  by  giving  a market  outlet  to  the  set- 
tlers, the  western  portion  of  Cranberry  was 
becoming  rapidly  settled,  and  petitions  were 
presented  to  the  commissioners  for  the  division 
of  Cranberry,  and  about  1841  Cranberry  was 
established  its  present:  size,  and  Chat  field 

created  six  miles  deep  and  four  miles  wide. 
About  the  same  time  Lykins  was  erected  from 
Sycamore  township,  the  western  half  of  that 
towmhip,  and  it  included  the  present  Lykins 
and  the  western  mile  of  Chatfield. 


No  further  change  was  made  in  the  town- 
ships until  in  1835.  Sandusky  township  was  a 
strip  on  the  east  three  miles  wide  and  twelve 
deep,  which  was  so  inconvenient  that  the  cit- 
izens petitioned  for  a division  of  the  township, 
and  Sandusky  township  was  erected  as  at  pres- 
ent, the  three  mile  strip,  six  miles  deep,  east  of 
Whetstone  being  formed  into  a new  township 
named  Jackson. 

In  1835,  the  Government  purchased  of  the 
Indians,  seven  miles  off  the  eastern  part  of 
their  reservation,  which  was  all  of  the  present 
Tod  township,  a trifle  over  two  miles  of  west- 
ern Bucyrus  and  Holmes  and  the  northern 
three  mile  strip  of  Dallas.  T his  was  surveyed 
and  in  1837  opened  to  settlement.  This  neces- 
sitated a rearrangement  of  townships.  The 
parts  adjoining  Bucyrus  and  Holmes  were 
easily  placed  by  making  them  a part  of  those 
townships,  which  they  already  were  by  the 
survey.  Antrim  was  divided,  the  northern 
half  being  named  Leith  township  and  the 
southern  half  remaining  Antrim.  Leith  town- 
ship included  in  its  borders  the  six  northern 
miles  of  Tod  while  the  three  southern  miles 
of  Tod  and  the  three  northern  miles  of  Dallas 
were  a part  of  Antrim. 

The  prominent  man  in  the  new  township  of 
Leith  was  George  W.  Leith,  whose  father  was 
the  first  white  child  born  in  the  Sandusky  val- 
ley, his  grandfather,  John  Leith,  having  been 
taken  a prisoner  by  the  Wyandot  Indians  w hen 
a boy,  afterward  marrying  Sally  Lowry,  a 
white  girl  w ho  had  also  been  taken  prisoner  by 
tbe  Indians.  John  Leith  was  an  Indian  trader 
and  Samuel  Leith,  the  father  of  George  \\  ., 
was  born  in  1775,  at  the  village  which  was 
then  the  headquarters  of  the  Indians,  probably 
the  old  Indian  town  of  Upper  Sandusky,  about 
three  miles  further  up  the  Sandusky  than  the 
present  town  of  Upper  Sandusky.  During  the 
Revolutionary  war  and  at  the  time  of  Craw- 
ford’s campaign  John  Leith,  the  grandfather, 
ran  a trading  store  at  the  Wyandot  village, 
which  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Indian  allies 
of  the  British,  and  when  the  township  was 
named  Leith  by  the  commissioners,  the  enemies 
of  Leith  protested  against  the  name  on  the 
ground  that  bis  grandfather  was  on  the  side 
of  the  British.  The  remonstrance  became  so 
universal  that  the  commissioners  were  com- 
pelled to  change  the  name,  and  w iselv  avoided 
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any  future  difficulty  by  deciding  that  as  the 
territory  was  the  exact  centre  of  the  county 
they  would  name  it  Centre  township.  Prior  to 
this,  when  the  township  was  organized  as 
Leith,  there  was  an  election  to  lill  the  various 
offices,  and  George  W.  Leith  was  elected  justice 
of  the  peace.  He  had  already  qualified  and 
was  serving  when  the  indignant  storm  broke, 
and  when  the  commissioners  discarded  the 
name  of  Leith,  he  promptly  resigned  his  office. 

fhe  justice  elected  in  Antrim  township  was 
George  Garrett.  When  the  Indian  mill  was 
started  for  the  use  of  the  Wyandots  near  Up- 
per Sandusky  under  the  treaty  of  1817,  it  was 
run  by  Garrett.  Later  he  built  the  Garrett 
mill  on  the  Sandusky  near  Wyandot,  and  was 
running  this  when  he  was  elected  justice.  He 
was  a life-long  friend  of  Leith,  a quarter- 
blood  Indian,  and  was  so  indignant  at  the  ac- 
tion of  the  commissioners  that  he,  too,  re- 
signed. 

There  were  no  other  changes  or  erections 
of  townships,  until  the  present  Crawford 
county  was  formed  in  1845,  when  18  miles  was 
taken  from  the  western  part  of  the  county  to 
form  Wyandot  county.  As  part  compensation 
for  this  loss  of  territory  four  miles  on  the  east 
was  added  to  Crawford  from  Richland,  and 
two  miles  on  the  south  was  added  from 
Marion.  The  Richland  addition  included  the 
present  townships  of  Auburn  and  Vernon. 
South  of  Vernon  was  Sandusky  township. 
Richland  county,  four  miles  wide  and  seven 
deep,  and  as  Crawford  had  a township  named 
Sandusky  the  new  territory  was  called  Polk, 
it  receiving  two  miles  of  the  strip  taken  from 
Marion  county.  The  balance  of  the  two  mile 
strip  from  Marion  county  was  attached  to 
Whetstone,  and  further  west  the  two  mile 
strip  was  made  a part  of  a new  township  named 
Dallas.  West  of  Bucyrus,  Holmes  and  Lykins 
a strip  two  miles  wide  remained  a part  of 
Crawford  county.  The  northern  six  miles  of 
this  territory  was  erected  into  Texas  township, 
the  next  nine  miles  became  the  present  town- 
ship o I Tod  and  the  lower  three  miles  were 
added  to  Dallas.  In  the  north,  one  mile  was 
taken  from  the  eastern  side  of  Lykins  and 
given  to  ( hat  field . making  both  these  townships 
equal  in  size,  live  miles  square. 

Polk  and  Jackson  were  the  southeastern 
townships  of  the  county  Polk  being  four  miles 


wide  and  seven  deep  and  Jackson  three  miles 
wide  and  seven  deep.  A petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Commissioners  to  make  a dif- 
ferent division  of  these  two  townships,  and 
after  several  hearings,  the  boundary  was 
changed  and  instead  of  being  north  and  south 
the  dividing  line  was  made  east  and  west,  the 
northern  part,  seven  miles  wide  and  four  deep 
being  named  Jackson  and  the  southern  part, 
seven  wide  and  three  deep  being  called  Polk. 

The  next  change  of  townships  was  in  1873. 
Crestline'  in  Jackson  township,  had  been  laid 
out  in  1851,  and  became  a prominent  railroad 
centre,  and  grew  so  rapidly  in  population  that 
the  business  of  the  entire  township  was  con- 
ducted at  that  town,  which  was  so  inconvenient 
to  those  residing  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
township  that  a petition  was  presented  to  the 
commissioners  to  divide  the  township,  and  the 
request  was  granted  the  five  western  miles  be- 
ing formed  into  a township  which  was  named 
Jefferson,  leaving  Jackson  the  smallest  town- 
ship in  the  county,  only  two  miles  wide  and 
four  deep. 

The  final  change  of  township  lines  was  in 
1909,  when  two  southeastern  sections  of 
Vernon  township  petitioned  to  be  attached  to 
Jackson,  as  it  would  he  more  convenient  to 
them.  Their  request  was  granted. 

Another  large  branch  of  the  work  of  the 
early  commissioners  was  the  laving  out  of  new 
roads  and  the  straightening  of  old  ones.  The 
road  mentioned  in  the  first  records  of  the 
commissioners  in  1831,  that  from  Perrysburg 
to  Bucyrus,  was  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Tiffin  road. 

The  county  seat  had  only  been  selected  tem- 
porarily, so  the  people  of  Bucvrus  did  not  feel 
disposed  to  erect  a new  court  house.  The 
county  did,  however,  build  a jail.  The  com- 
missioners made  the  contract  with  Zalmon 
Rowse  for  its  construction.  It  was  of  logs, 
and  was  built  on  the  lot  now  occupied  by  the 
Park  House,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Wal- 
nut street  and  the  Pennsvl vania  road.  This 
jail  was  built  in  1827.  It  was  the  only  county 
building,  and  in  it  were  kept  many  of  the 
county  records  which  were  destroyed  by  the 
burning  of  the  building  in  October,  1831. 

I he  selection  of  Bucyrus  as  the  county  seat 
carried  with  it  the  holding  of  court  at  Bucyrus. 
Tn  those  davs,  a Common  Pleas  Court  con- 
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sistecl  of  a lawyer,  appointed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, who  was  the  presiding  judge,  and  three 
prominent  citizens,  also  appointed  by  the  Legis- 
lature, who  sat  with  him  as  associate  judges. 
The  first  court  was  held  in  this  county  in  1826. 
There  was  no  court  house  and  the  most  con- 
venient place  to  hold  the  court  was  in  Abel 
Carey’s  cabin  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Sandu- 
sky just  west  of  the  Sandusky  avenue  bridge. 
Ebenezer  Lane,  of  Norwalk,  was  the  presiding 
judge  for  this  section,  and  he  came  across  the 
country  on  horseback.  The  Legislature  had 
appointed  in  February,  as  the  associate  judges 
for  the  new  county,  E.  B.  Merriman  and  John 
Carey  of  Bucyrus,  and  John  B.  French  of 
Sandusky  township.  Later,  court  was  held  in 
the  school  house,  which  was  a one  story  log 
structure  in  a grove  just  west  of  the  present 
site  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  the  lot  now  oc- 
cupied by  Mrs.  Charles  Vollrath.  When  a 
jury  case  was  on,  the  sheriff  escorted  the  jury- 
men to  some  private  residence  or  shop  where 
they  could  hold  their  deliberations  undis- 
turbed. Each  year  also  the  Supreme  Court 
met  at  Bucyrus.  In  those  days  the  Supreme 
Court  was  composed  of  four  members,  and 
court  was  held  not  less  than  once  each  year 
in  every  county  in  the  State,  two  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  being  necessary  to  consti- 
tute a quorum.  Court  days  were  great  days  for 
Bucyrus.  The  best  rooms  in  the  tavern  were 
reserved  for  the  judges,  and  lawyers  came  from 
the  surrounding  towns,  notably  Mansfield, 
Norwalk  and  Delaware,  and  in  the  evening  the 
judges  laid  aside  their  dignity  and  with  the 
visiting  lawyers  sat  in  the  hotel  office,  which 
was  the  bar  room,  and  told  their  stories  and 
reminiscences  to  the  delight  of  the  villagers 
who  dropped  in.  These  villagers  were  not  a 
part  of  the  sacred  circle,  probably  not  more 
than  half  a dozen  of  the  more  prominent  men 
in  the  town  having  the  temerity  to  take  any 
part  in  the  conversation. 

The  town  of  Bucyrus  was  growing,  the 
county  was  becoming  more  and  more  thickly 
settled,  and  roads  were  being  laid  out  so  they 
would  pass  the  mill  or  farm  of  some  prom- 
inent citizen,  his  convenience  being  of  far 
more  importance  in  those  days  than  anything 
else;  or,  probably,  as  it  was  the  influential 
citizen  who  took  the  active  part  to  secure  the 
road  he  would  naturally  see  that  its  location 


was  the  most  convenient  for  him.  Finally  in 
1830  the  Legislature  appointed  three  commis- 
sioners to  visit  Crawford  county  and  recom- 
mend a site  for  the  permanent  county  seat. 
The  commissioners  were  Judge  Hosea  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware,  R.  S.  Dickerson  of  Lower 
Sandusky  (Fremont),  and  J.  S.  Glassgo  of 
Holmes  county.  The  census  of  1830  gave 
Crawford  a population  of  4,778,  and  of  these 
about  two-thirds  were  in  the  eastern  part,  and 
the  other  one-third  in  the  western  part,  or 
Wyandot  portion.  There  were  but  two  towms 
of  any  consequence  in  the  county,  Bucyrus 
with  a population  of  about  300,  and  McCutch- 
enville  a dozen  or  more  larger.  The  objection 
to  Bucyrus  was  that  it  was  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  county,  and  in  those  days 
when  the  only  means  of  travel  w'as  over  the 
worst  of  roads  this  was  a serious  objection. 
McCutchenville,  however,  although  a trifle 
larger  than  Bucyrus,  was  not  to  be  considered ; 
it  being  in  the  extreme  northwest.  The  only 
real  danger  to  Bucyrus  was  the  site  of  James 
Newell’s  town  of  Crawford  on  the  bank  of 
the  Brokensword.  Unfortunately  for  him  the 
towm  had  not  developed.  It  had  probably 
three  log  houses,  with  a little  clearing  around 
each ; the  rest  was  all  original  forest  and  only 
the  plat  of  the  town  could  show'  where  the 
streets  were  to  be.  A graveyard  was  marked 
on  the  plat  but  even  this  w'as  covered  with 
trees  like  the  rest,  and  untenanted.  ITow'ever, 
in  those  days  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Legislature  to  locate  permanent  county 
seats  were  governed  by  a desire  to  place  the 
site  as  near  the  centre  of  the  county  as  pos- 
sible. True,  the  exact  centre  of  the  county 
(within  a mile  of  Osceola)  was  then  an  In- 
dian reservation  of  twelve  by  seventeen  miles 
in  size,  of  the  eighteen  by  thirty  of  the  county, 
hut  the  commissioners  for  the  State  well  knew 
the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  this  great 
central  tract  would  be  thrown  open  for  settle- 
ment. Already  many  settlers  had  squatted  on 
the  reservation  in  defiance  of  the  law,  and 
others  were  occupying  and  clearing  it,  renting 
from  the  Indian  owners.  Four  miles  northeast 
of  the  exact  centre  ol  the  county  was  Bucyrus’ 
rival  for  the  county  seat. 

In  the  summer  of  1830  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  settle  the  question  came  to 
Bucyrus,  and  faithful  to  their  duties  visited 
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the  site  of  Crawford,  going  out  what  is  now 
the  Tiffin  road  over  a road  which  had  been 
made  by  the  settlers  themselves  through  the 
woods  avoiding  as  tar  as  possible  the  swampy 
ground,  h ive  miles  to  the  north  they  left  this 
semblance  of  a road  and  took  a trail  through 
the  woods  for  about  a mile,  and  came  to  the 
three  or  four  little  cabins.  After  passing  over 
the  swampy  ground  that  then  covered  southern 
Holmes  this  higher  ground  on  the  banks  of 
what  was  then  a pretty  little  river  certainly 
showed  up  as  an  attractive  site  for  a town. 
The  commissioners  returned  to  Bucyrus,  no 
doubt  tired  from  a twelve  miles  ride  on  horse- 
back through  what  was  then  nothing  but 
swamps  and  forest,  and  they  found  a fine  sup- 
per waiting  for  them  at  the  tavern.  They 
found  also  the  prominent  men  of  the  village 
there.  Col.  Ivilbourne  was  up  from  Columbus 
to  attend  the  banquet  given  in  their  honor; 
his  partner,  Samuel  Norton,  was  there;  also 
Zalmon  Rowse  and  a young  attorney  who  had 
recently  located  in  the  town,  Josiah  Scott;  the 
Careys  and  the  Merrimans,  the  McCrackens 
and  the  Bailors  were  there;  George  Lauck  and 
Tchabod  Rogers,  the  latter  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  wealthy  men  of  the  village.  It  is 
probable  nearly  all  of  Bucyrus’  prominent  cit- 
izens were  there  or  dropped  in  to  meet  the 
commissioners.  The  matter  was  talked  over 
under  the  most  enjoyable  circumstances.  Nor- 
ton agreed  to  donate  the  two  lots  held  in 
reserve  by  him  for  a school  house  and  jail. 
Ivilbourne  agreed  to  donate  two  of  his 
reserved  lots  for  the  court  house.  And  under 
the  excitement  and  enthusiasm  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  the  stimulating  and  exhilarating  ef- 
fects of  the  liquid  end  of  the  feast,  liberal  cit- 
izens promised  various  subscriptions  toward 
the  erection  of  public  buildings,  and  to  show 
they  meant  it  they  reduced  their  promises  to 
writing  to  which  they  affixed  their  names. 

The  lots  donated  by  Ivilbourne  for  the  court 
house,  were  Nos.  90  and  92,  the  present  site. 
The  lots  for  a schoolhouse  and  a jail  donated 
by  Norton,  were  Nos.  86  and  88,  now  occupied 
by  the  Park  House  and  the  residence  of  A. 
Wickham.  With  some  of  the  other  subscrip- 
tions, the  county  commissioners’  records  later 
show  that  legal  measures  had  to  he  taken  for 
their  collection,  which  indicates  the  wisdom  of 
those  engineering  the  movement  having  a 


promise  made  under  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mo- 
ment reduced  to  writing  and  signed.  Human 
nature  does  not  change  much  after  all,  and 
even  in  the  present  day  the  courts  are  some- 
times resorted  to  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
payment  of  subscription  to  some  enterprise 
which  the  signer  enthusiastically  supported  at 
its  inception.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1823 
Samuel  Norton  signed  an  agreement  to  give 
one-third  of  the  proceeds  received  from  the 
sale  of  all  the  lots  lie  owned  in  Bucyrus  to- 
ward the  erection  of  public  buildings,  pro- 
vided a new  county  was  formed  with  Bucyrus 
as  the  county  seat,  and  in  1826,  when  the  Pike 
Road  from  Columbus  to  Sandusky  was  being 
prospected,  some  of  the  Bucyrus  business  men 
and  lot  owners,  to  secure  the  road  subscribed 
for  more  stock  than  their  property  was  ap- 
praised at  on  the  tax  duplicate.  No  wonder 
the  Ohio  Gazeteer  of  1826,  in  its  mention  of 
Bucyrus,  described  it  as  “a  lively  post  town 
laid  out  in  1822,”  &c.  It  was  easy  enough  to 
select  the  beautiful  site  of  Bucyrus,  but  that 
did  not  make  the  town;  it  took  the  enterprise 
and  push,  the  liberality  and  work  of  Norton 
and  Row’se,  of  Merriman  and  St.  John,  of  the 
Careys  and  the  McCrackens  to  give  it  the 
name  and  the  reputation  of  “a  lively  post 
town”  when  it  was  only  three  years  old,  and  to 
keep  it  one. 

After  the  selection  of  Bucyrus  as  the  county 
seat  the  commissioners  let  the  contract  to 
Zalmon  Rowse  for  the  erection  of  a court 
house.  Col.  Kilbourne  w'as  the  architect  of 
the  new  building  and  the  contractors  were 
Nicholas  Cronebaugh,  Abraham  Halm  and 
William  Early.  The  design  of  the  building,  as 
drawn  by  Ivilbourne,  was  simply  a copy  of  the 
State  House  at  Columbus,  only  smaller,  hav- 
ing but  one  window  on  each  side  of  the  door 
in  the  front  of  the  buildings,  instead  of  the 
two  windows  on  each  side  which  the  State 
House  had.  The  site  of  the  building  was  the 
present  site,  except  that  it  was  built  further 
forward,  even  with  Mansfield  street.  The 
first  floor  was  on  a level  with  the  street,  cer- 
tainly not  more  than  one  log  step  being  neces- 
sary to  enter  the  building.  On  each  side  of 
the  door  was  the  window.  The  second  lloor 
was  the  court  room  and  had  three  windows  in 
front  and  two  on  each  side.  The  first  lloor 
also  had  hut  two  windows  on  each  side  of  the 
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buildings.  The  roof  sloped  from  the  four 
sides  up  to  a square  tower.  On  top  of  this 
was  a smaller  round  tower  surmounted  by  a 
weather  vane.  The  building  was  of  brick,  the 
brick  being  made  at  Halm's  brick  yard  which 
was  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Sandusky  and 
Warren.  In  the  course  of  its  erection  the 
building  had  reached  the  second  story  by  Dec. 
4,  1830,  and  on  that  day  the  scaffolding  gave 
way  and  Elias  Cronebaugh  and  a man  named 
Seigler  were  thrown  to  the  ground  and  killed. 
On  the  completion  of  the  building  it  was 
painted  white,  emblematic  of  the  purity  of  the 
justice  which  it  was  expected  would  be  fur- 
nished within  the  new  structure.  In  1837  a bell 
was  added,  which  cost  $100,  and  the  day  it 
was  placed  in  position  was  made  the  occasion 
for  a jollification.  In  1844  a fence  was 
placed  around  the  lot,  which  cost  $56;  it  was 
of  wooden  pickets,  about  four  feet  high,  rest- 
ing on  the  ground.  The  building  was  not  only 
used  for  the  courts  but  for  all  public  meetings, 
and  there  were  very  few  Sundays  when  the 
court  room  was  not  used  by  some  religious 
denomination  for  the  holding  of  services. 

It  was  in  this  old  court  room  that  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison  spoke  in  1840,  when  he 
was  campaigning  for  the  presidency.  He  was 
accompanied  at  Bucyrus  by  Robert  C. 
Schenck,  a rising  young  attorney  of  Dayton, 
and  a brilliant  orator,  who  later  became  a 
General  in  the  Civil  War,  a member  of  Con- 
gress, and  minister  to  England.  During  his 
stay  at  Bucyrus  Gen.  Harrison  stopped  at  the 
hotel  kept  by  Samuel  Norton,  where  the 
Zeigler  Mill  now  stands  on  North  Sandusky 
avenue.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Vice  President,  spoke  at  Bucyrus 
during  the  same  campaign,  lie  was  accom- 
panied by  Senator  William  Allen  and  Gov. 
Wilson  Shannon.  When  they  left  here  for 
the  meeting  at  Mansfield,  they  were  accom- 
panied l>v  George  Swenev,  the  Congressman 
from  this  district.  The  difficulties  of  cam- 
paigning in  those  days  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  the  Vice  Presidential  candidate 
spoke  at  Bucyrus  on  Friday,  and  in  company 
with  Allen,  Shannon  .and  Swency  drove  to  the 
home  ol  William  Patterson  this  sided  Mans- 
field where  they  rested  on  Sunday  for  the 
Mansfield  meeting  of  Monday.  A vice  presi- 


dential candidate  traveling  only  26  miles  and 
filling  two  dates  in  four  days! 

Although  the  court  house  was  commenced  in 
1830,  it  was  1834  before  it  was  completed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners,  and  ac- 
cepted by  them.  It  is  certain  that  the  con- 
tractors were  as  slow  then  as  they  sometimes 
are  today,  as  it  was  during  the  erection  of  the 
jail  in  1839  the  commissioner’s  journal  con- 
tained the  following  terse  entry: 

"Commissioners  met  today  to  see  if  tile  new  jail 
was  done,  and  of  course  it  wasn’t  done.  On  motion 
adjourned.” 

In  these  days  of  long  drawn  out  reports, 
one  turns  with  pure  joy  to  an  entry  which  in 
three  lines  expresses  the  exact  state  of  affairs 
with  a side  swipe  at  the  dilatory  contractors 
thrown  in. 

I he  old  log  jail  erected  in  1827  was  de- 
stroyed by  tire  in  1831,  burned  up  by  Andrew 
1 lesser,  who  was  being  confined  there  as  a 
lunatic.  Its  destruction  involved  also  that  of 
the  records  of  the  county  commissioners,  for 
it  was  in  this  building  that  that  body  held  their 
meetings.  After  the  lire,  in  searching  among 
the  ruins,  bones  were  found,  and  the  officials 
being  satisfied  that  the  unfortunate  Idesser  had 
lost  his  own  life  in  the  burning  of  the  jail,  the 
bones  were  carefully  gathered  up  and  given 
C hristian  burial.  Some  time  later  the  citizens 
were  astonished  when  an  officer  arrived  from 
Wooster,  bringing  with  him  the  identical  Andy 
supposed  to  have  been  burned  up,  and  whose 
remains  were  known  to  have  been  decently 
buried.  It  appears  Andy  had  been  discovered 
at  Wooster  sitting  on  a store  box,  and  as  his 
talk  and  .actions  showed  he  was  of  unsound 
mind,  he  was  taken  in  charge,  .and  learning 
from  him  that  he  was  from  Bucyrus  they 
brought  him  home.  Andy  was  quite  amused 
at  the  astonishment  of  the  citizens,  and  told 
them:  “Well,  you  folks  call  Andy  crazy;  but 
what  .are  you?  A set  of  men  who  find  a lot 
of  old  sheep  bones,  and  say  they  belong  to 
Andy,  and  till  the  time  Andy  is  in  the  grove 
behind  a tree  laughing  tit  you.”  When  Andv 
died  and  where  he  was  finally  buried  is  not 
known,  but  for  many  years  the  place  in  the 
graveyard  over  the  river  where  the  sheep 
bones  were  mouldering  to  decay  was  humor- 
ously pointed  out  as  the  grave  of  Andv 
I 1 esser. 
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At  the  time  of  the  burning  of  the  jail  in 
October,  1831,  the  new  court  house  was  in  proc- 
ess of  erection,  and  the  county  could  not  af- 
ford to  erect  a permanent  structure  at  that 
time,  so  another  temporary  jail  was  erected  on 
the  adjoining  lot  a few  feet  south  of  the 
burned  building.  It  was  built  as  cheaply  as  it 
was  hurriedly,  and  appears  to  have  had  two 
uses;  first  as  a place  in  which  to  coniine  per- 
sons when  arrested,  and  second,  as  a source  of 
complaint  to  the  various  grand  juries  on  ac- 
count of  its  insecurity  and  condition.  Its  first 
use  was  not  a success,  as  its  construction  was 
such  that  it  was  optional  with  the  prisoner  as 
to  how  long  he  remained  within  its  enclosures, 
and  the  frequent  departure,  a few  days  be- 
fore the  trial,  of  those  criminals  who  were 
certain  to  be  convicted  kept  the  court  and  jury 
busy  with  their  complaints  as  to  its  condition. 
Finally,  in  1S38,  a proposition  was  submitted 
to  the  people  for  a new  jail,  and  it  carried,  and 
on  Feb.  4,  1839,  the  contract  was  awarded  to 
Zalmon  Rowse.  It  was  built  of  brick  on  the 
lot  donated  by  Norton  for  that  purpose,  just 
north  of  the  present  Carnegie  Memorial  Li- 
brary, the  brick  being  made  at  the  brick-yard 
on  Mansfield  street,  just  east  of  the  present 
Ivearsley  residence.  The  building  was  two 
low  stories  in  height.  Below  in  front  were 
two  rooms  for  the  sheriff  and  his  family,  and 
at  the  rear  were  two  rooms  for  the  imprison- 
ment of  debtors.  Above  in  front  were  two 
more  rooms  for  the  sheriff,  and  at  the  rear 
were  two  cells  for  the  prisoners,  one  in  the 
northeast  and  the  other  in  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  building.  Both  were  without  win- 
dows, and  they  were  separated  by  a corridor, 
running  east  and  west,  and  at  each  end  of  this 
corridor  was  a small  window,  so  the  only  light 
the  prisoner  had  was  that  which  came  through 
the  little  east  window , and  found  its  way  to 
his  cell  through  the  gratings  of  the  cell  door. 
Later,  a solid  board  fence,  eight  feet  high,  was 
built  around  the  lot  at  a cost  of  $58,  with  a 
massive  gate  which  was  locked  at  night. 

The  first  log  jail  was  burned  when  John 
Miller  was  sheriff.  He  was  the  second  sheriff 
of  the  county,  succeeding  Hugh  McCracken, 
w ho  was  elected  to  that  office  in  October,  1826. 
The  pioneer  traditions  handed  down  are  to  the 
effect  that  when  the  commissioners  met  in 
May,  1826,  they  appointed  Hugh  McCracken 


as  the  first  sheriff.  He  had  only  recently 
arrived  in  the  town,  but  was  a man  of  prom- 
inence and  integrity,  and  was  promptly  ap- 
pointed by  them.  There  was  little  to  do,  and 
he  did  it  satisfactorily,  but  being  sheriff  he 
naturally  pined  for  a jail,  as  the  citizens  prob- 
ably did  also.  So  Samuel  Norton,  of  course, 
donated  the  lot,  and  equally,  of  course,  Zal- 
mon Rowse  was  given  the  contract  for  its 
building.  When  it  was  burned  it  was  no  spe- 
cial financial  loss,  and  in  a very  short  time 
Zalmon  had  the  second  log  structure  ready 
for  use. 

The  little  brick  jail  did  duty  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  In  these  good  old  days  when  a 
man  was  unable  to  pay  his  debts  all  his  cred- 
itin' had  to  do  was  to  bring  suit  before  a jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  unless  the  bill  was  paid, 
or  satisfactorily  secured,  the  unfortunate 
debtor  was  unceremoniously  arrested  and 
locked  up  until  the  amount  was  paid,  or  until 
his  creditor  relented  and  let  him  out.  One 
feature  of  the  law  was  that  if  he  could  give 
bond  in  double  the  amount  of  the  debt  that  he 
would  not  run  away,  he  was  allowed  “debtor's 
limits,”  which  was  freedom  to  go  anywhere 
within  400  yards  of  his  prison.  This  limit  was 
allowed  not  so  much  for  the  debtor,  but  for 
the  creditor,  as  the  man  might  then  earn 
enough  to  pay  the  debt. 

During  the  building  of  the  little  brick  jail, 
James  Harper  was  sheriff,  and  he  occupied  as 
his  residence  a house  that  stood  on  South  San- 
dusky avenue,  where  now  is  the  residence  ol 
Dr.  Woman,  and  while  awaiting  the  comple- 
tion of  the  new  jail,  minor  prisoners  were  kept 
in  the  court  house,  and  the  more  serious  of- 
fenders were  lodged  in  the  Marion  jail.  The 
principal  events  of  the  new  brick  jail  all  cen- 
tered in  the  northeast  cell,  up  stairs.  A man 
was  locked  up  there,  believed  to  be  crazy,  and 
he  determined  to  commit  suicide.  He  was 
very  persevering  in  his  job,  for  all  he  had  to 
hang  himself  to  was  a bed-post,  two  and  a 
half  feet  high,  but  he  succeeded,  and  w hen  the 
sheriff  opened  the  cell  one  morning  he  found 
the  prisoner  dead. 

In  1S49  James  Clements  was  sheriff.  A 
man  had  been  arrested  charged  with  incendia- 
rism. Several  fires  had  recently  occurred  in 
Ihicyrus,  among  others  the  furniture  shop  of 
I'eter  llowenstein  on  Fast  Mansfield  street. 
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and  a building  on  the  rear  of  the  lot  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Warren  and  Poplar 
streets.  At  the  trial  one  of  the  strong  [joints 
ol  the  prosecution  was  that  there  were  loot- 
prints  on  the  soft  ground,  and  the  prisoner’s 
shoes  just  fitted  these  marks.  He  was  found 
guilty,  the  jury  probably  believing  that  he 
ought  to  be  guilty  if  he  wasn’t.  Judge  Bowen, 
of  Marion,  who  was  presiding,  mildly  cen- 
sured the  jury  for  their  verdict.  The  judge, 
however,  sentenced  him  to  six  years.  The 
prisoner  stoutly  declared  his  innocence,  and 
insisted  he  would  never  go  to  the  penitentiary. 
During  his  confinement  in  the  jail  he  was  a 
quiet  prisoner,  giving  no  trouble,  and  making 
friends  of  the  sheriff’s  children,  especially  the 
sheriff’s  little  daughter  who  used  to  sit  in  front 
of  his  cell  while  he  interested  her  with  fairy 
tales. 

The  sheriff  had  arranged  to  take  his  pris- 
oner to  Columbus  the  following  morning,  and 
had  selected  Jacob  Scroggs  to  accompany  him. 
During  the  day  the  prisoner  entertained  the 
sheriffs  little  daughter  with  more  entrancing 
fairy  stories  than  usual,  and  succeeded  in  get- 
ting her  to  give  him  the  keys  to  his  cell.  That 
night,  after  everything  was  quiet,  he  unlocked 
his  cell  door,  and  started  down  the  stairs  on 
his  way  to  freedom.  The  sheriff  w'as  in  the 
room  in  front  of  the  cell,  and  hearing  the 
noise,  jumped  from  his  bed,  and  without  stop- 
ping to  dress  started  after  the  prisoner.  There 
was  no  light,  but  by  the  sound  he  followed 
him  to  the  room  below,  and  although  unarmed, 
he  rushed  on  the  prisoner,  who,  although  a 
much  stronger  man,  he  managed  to  force  up 
stairs,  and  into  his  cell.  The  next  morning, 
when  the  sheriff  came  to  look'  after  his  pris- 
oner, he  was  dead,  having  cut  his  throat  from 
ear  to  ear.  He  had  found  freedom  at  last. 
He  left  a note  claiming  his  innocence,  and 
among  other  things  was  the  terse  statement: 
“A  poor  man  has  no  more  chance  in  this  world 
than  a Ilea  in  a hot  boiler.” 

In  1830  when  the  court  house  was  built 
Crawford  county  had  a population  of  4,778 
people;  this  had  increased  in  1850  to  18, 177. 
A new  Constitution  had  been  adopted  by  the 
State  in  1851,  and  this  Constitution  had  added 
a new  office  to  the  list  of  county  officials,  that 
of  probate  judge.  At  the  election  in  October, 
1851,  Harvey  Raton  was  elected  as  the  first 


probate  judge,  and  commenced  his  first  term 
in  February,  1852,  but  bis  only  duty  at  the 
start  was  to  draw  his  salary,  as  it  was  some 
time  before  the  Legislature  had  passed  the 
necessary  laws  relating  to  probate  judges. 
There  were  but  four  rooms  in  the  court  house, 
and  these  were  already  occupied,  so  there  was 
no  place  for  the  newv  official.  The  commis- 
sioners therefore  rented  a room  of  Andrew' 
bailor  to  be  used  by  Judge  Eaton  as  his  office. 
It  was  the  room  opposite  the  court  house,  now 
occupied  by  Mader  & Crawford  as  a saloon. 
For  this  room  the  commissioners  paid  $36  a 
year.  They  started  the  new  judge  in  busi- 
ness by  making  an  appropriation  of  $12  to  buy 
the  necessary  book  in  which  to  keep  his  rec- 
ords; and  another  appropriation  of  $10  to  buy  a 
seal.  They  furnished  the  office  by  buying  a 
set  of  chairs  of  Abe  Yost  for  $5.25,  and  this 
appropriation  included  a set  of  rulers;  they 
bought  a table  for  $4,  a stove  of  Daniel  Lick- 
ing for  $10.97,  an<I  closed  with  an  appropria- 
tion of  $5  for  wood. 

In  1850  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cin- 
cinnati Railroad  had  been  built  through  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  in  1853  the 
Ohio  and  Indiana  railroad  was  also  in  opera- 
tion through  the  county.  The  increase  of  busi- 
ness and  of  population  made  the  little  court 
house  too  small  for  the  transaction  of  the  pub- 
lic business,  and  a new'  one  became  every  day 
more  and  more  of  a necessity. 

When  the  county  lines  were  changed  in  1845 
Auburn,  Vernon  and  Jackson  townships,  and 
the  eastern  part  of  Polk  and  Jefferson  were 
transferred  from  Richland  county  to  Craw- 
ford. Isaac  Hetrick,  the  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature from  Richland  county  at  that  time,  se- 
cured the  passage  of  a resolution  exempting 
the  people  of  that  part  of  Richland  county 
which  had  been  transferred  to  Crawford  from 
being  taxed  for  the  erection  of  public  build- 
ings “for  all  time.”  The  claim  was  that  Rich- 
land county  had  new  and  modern  public  build- 
ings, for  which  the  Richland  part  of  Crawford 
had  already  been  taxed,  while  the  Crawford 
public  buildings  were  small  and  insufficient, 
and  while  there  was  much  that  was  just  in  the 
resolution,  the  exemption  “for  all  time” 
showed  that  Legislatures  were  just  as  careless 
and  as  thoughtless  in  the  passage  of  laws  in 
those  days  as  they  are  today.  Many  other 
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complications  had  arisen  in  the  formation  of 
the  present  Crawford  county.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  have  the  Legislature  make  Galion  the 
county  seat  of  the  new  county,  but  this  propo- 
sition was  defeated  through  the  work  of  Craw- 
ford’s representative,  Samuel  S.  Caldwell. 
Another  proposition  was  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  to  exempt  that  part  of  Marion 
county  recently  attached  to  Crawford  from  the 
payment  of  any  taxes  for  the  erection  of  pub- 
lic buildings,  of  course  with  the  beautiful 
rider,  “for  all  time.”  Mr.  Caldwell  promptly 
killed  this  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
no  one  from  this  attached  section  had  asked 
for  the  passage  of  any  such  act,  and  until  they 
did  present  a petition  the  Legislature  had  no 
business  to  meddle  in  the  matter. 

To  obviate  matters  like  this  subscriptions 
were  made  by  a number  of  citizens  of  the  new 
county  to  pay  off  the  debt,  and  start  the  new 
county  free  of  all  incumbrance.  A number 
subscribed,  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  pay- 
ing off  of  the  debt  would  not  harmonize  the 
difficulties  that  had  arisen,  so  George  Sweney 
refused  to  pay  his  subscription,  and  a test  case 
was  brought  against  him  by  the  commissioners. 
The  Common  Pleas  Court  decided  he  must 
pay,  but  when  the  case  reached  the  Supreme 
Court  the  county  was  beaten.  So  the  com- 
missioners allowed  Josiah  S.  Plants  $50  and 
Cooper  K.  Watson  $25  for  conducting  the  case 
for  the  county,  and  ordered  the  Treasurer  to 
refund  all  installments  that  had  been  paid  by 
parties  subscribing.  The  money  refunded 
ought  to  indicate  some  of  the  “boosters”  in 
those  days,  so  their  names  are  given : Andrew 
Brookmiller  $1,  Joseph  S.  Morris  .$2,  John 
Black  $2,  George  Hurr  $2,  Michael  Ruehl  $2, 
George  Buehl  $2,  Dutchman  $1,  Henry  Bede 
$2,  Lewis  Heinlen  $5,  John  Boyer  $8,  John 
Gibson  $2.50,  Abraham  Shull  $2,  Abraham 
Yost  $5,  John  Boeman  $2. 

The  county  commissioners  also  had  to  bal- 
ance the  finances  of  the  different  counties. 
Wyandot  county  had  no  public  buildings,  but 
had  been  taxed  for  the  erection  of  those  in 
Crawford,  and  asked  a refunding,  and  on 
June  2. | , 18  15,  the  commissioners  of  Craw- 
ford and  Wyandot  met  in  joint  session  and  it 
was  found  the  debt' of  Crawford  county  was 
$2,220.97,  exclusive  of  public  buildings;  there 
was  cash  on  hand  of  $r, 886,52,  so  Crawford 


owed  Wyandot  nothing.  In  the  road  fund 
Wyandot  was  found  to  be  entitled  to  $145,71, 
and  an  order  was  issued  to  pay  Wyandot  the 
money.  Wyandot  demanded  a refund  of  the 
money  that  had  been  paid  by  the  Wyandot  tax 
payers  in  the  building  of  the  new  jail,  but  it 
was  refused. 

When  the  rearrangement  of  the  new  Craw- 
ford county  was  made  Richland  county  was 
the  second  most  populous  county  in  the  State, 
being  exceeded  only  by  Hamilton  county.  It 
had  fine  'public  buildings,  so  Crawford  made 
demands  on  Richland  for  any  balance  that 
might  be  due  Crawford  from  Richland.  On 
Aug.  28,  1845,  the  commissioners  of  the  two 
counties  met,  the  accounts  were  gone  over,  and 
it  was  found  the  debt  of  Richland  county  ex- 
ceeded the  cash  in  the  treasury,  so  Crawford 
received  nothing. 

In  1854  the  proposition  was  submitted  to 
the  voters  of  Crawford  county  for  a new  court 
house  and  the  proposition  carried.  O.  S.  Kin- 
ney was  the  architect,  and  the  contract  was  let 
to  Ault  & Miller  of  Mt.  Gilead,  and  the  build- 
ing was  completed  in  1856  at  a cost  of  $ r B,- 
000.  During  the  erection  of  the  building  the 
county  officials  occupied  rooms  in  various 
parts  of  the  village,  the  court  room  being  the 
second  story  of  the  frame  building  still  stand- 
ing at  the  southeast  corner  of  Sandusky  and 
Warren.  This  court  house  is  easily  remem- 
bered by  many  of  the  present  citizens  of  Buey- 
rus,  as  the  present  structure  is  the  same  build- 
ing with  additions.  It  had  two  stories  and  an 
unused  basement.  In  front  were  wide  steps 
leading  up  to  the  entrance  where  was  a portico 
supported  by  large  wooden  columns.  The  in- 
terior was  the  same  as  at  present,  with  a cor- 
ridor running  down  the  centre  and  the  offices 
on  each  side.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance  was 
the  auditor,  and  in  the  northeast  corner  the 
recorder,  while  cramped  between  this  office  and 
the  auditor  was  a small  room  for  the  treas- 
urer. On  the  left  of  the  entrance  was  the  clerk, 
with  the  surveyor  in  the  northwest  room  and 
the  probable  judge  in  the  centre.  The  court 
room  occupied  the  centre  of  the  second  floor, 
the  judge’s  bench  was  on  the  north  side  of 
the  room,  and  above  and  back  of  it  was  a 
balcony;  underneath  the  balcony  on  each  side 
of  the  bench  were  the  jury  rejoins.  At  the 
south  end  was  another  similar  balcony,  and 
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underneath  this  on  the  west  was  the  sheriffs 
office  and  the  east  room  was  used  hy  the  prose- 
cutor, the  commissioners,  the  judge,  a wait- 
ing room  for  the  witnesses  and  a consultation 
room. 

The  new  court  house  was  dedicated  on  Fri- 
day evening,  April  24,  1837,  and  it  was  a 
veritable  house  warming.  The  town  was  full 
of  people,  every  township  in  the  county  being 
represented.  The  court  room  and  the  two 
galleries  were  crowded  with  citizens  to  listen 
to  the  music  furnished  by  Kronenberger’s  Sax 
1 lorn  Band  and  the  Bueyrus  Quartette  Club. 
At  10  o’clock  supper  was  served  at  all  three  of 
the  hotels,  the  McCoy,  the  Western  and  the 
American  House,  and  while  the  people  were 
doing  full  justice  to  the  supper,  the  court 
room  was  cleared  and  dancing  commenced 
which  continued  until  early  in  the  morning.  A 
fence  was  erected  around  the  entire  yard  ; it 
was  of  iron  pickets,  set  in  stone,  the  founda- 
tion being  nearly  two  feet  high.  While  there 
was  no  attempt  at  ornamentation  the  fence 
was  attractive,  appropriate  and  expensive. 
Many  years  ago  this  court  house  became  too 
small  for  the  increased  business  of  the  county 
and  the  increased  force  of  officials  necessary 
to  handle  that  business. 

For  half  a century  this  $18,000  structure 
had  filled  its  mission,  and  the  officials  were 
cramped,  the  records  scattered,  in  any  incon- 
venient place  temporarily  that  could  be  found. 
It  was  a known  fact  that  any  proposition  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  of  the  county  would  fail 
to  carry,  so  the  commissioners  took  advantage 
of  that  provision  of  the  law  which  allows  them 
to  make  improvements  on  public  buildings. 

I hey  improved  the  court  house,  and  when  it 
w as  completed  the  improvement  had  cost  about 
double  that  ol  the  original  building,  and  gave 
an  added  lloor  space  as  large  as  the  original 
structure.  The  improvement  consisted  of  the 
addition  built  at  the  rear  as  it  exists  todav. 
\\  hen  completed  the  first  floor  of  the  addition 
on  the  east  was  used  as  the  recorder's  office 
with  private  room  and  vault.  The  west  room 
was  the  prohate  judge’s  office  with  private 
room  and  vault.  On  the  second  lloor  the  east 
room  was  tlv  clerk’s  office,  yith  private  room 
and  vault  and  a room  for  the  judge  or  prose- 
cuting attorney.  I he  west  end  w as  occu- 


pied hy  the  sheriff  and  surveyor.  The  third 
lloor  had  a room  for  the  examination  01  teach- 
ers, and  other  meetings,  and  also  rooms  for  the 
use  of  any  of  the  various  county  boards.  The 
offices  and  rooms  were  all  large  and  commodi- 
ous, and  fitted  with  all  modern  improvements, 
and  the  basement  was  cemented  and  walled  in 
a modern  way  so  as  to  make  an  available 
room  for  the  Agricultural  Society  or  the 
Board  of  Elections,  with  several  large  storage 
rooms.  There  were  severe  criticisms  of  the 
commissioners  over  the  extensive  nature  of  the 
improvements  at  the  time  they  w ere  made,  but 
as  the  time  passed  the  wisdom  of  the  commis- 
sioners in  providing  the  additional  room  so 
greatly  needed  was  generally  approved.  The 
new-  addition  left  the  original  building  occu- 
pied by  the  auditor  and  commissioners  on  the 
east  and  the  treasurer  on  the  west. 

The  court  house  now,  with  its  fairly  spa- 
cious offices,  and  many  vaults  had  ample  room 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
county  and  the  safe  storage  of  all  the  records. 
But  another  element  now  made  its  attack  on 
the  half  century  old  court  house,  and  this  was 
time,  from  whose  ravages  there  is  no  protec- 
tion. 1 he  wooden  pillars  supporting  the  por- 
tico were  showing  signs  of  weakness  and  de- 
cay; the  wooden  tower  containing  the  heavy 
hell  became  unsafe,  and  notwithstanding  an 
intense  public  feeling  against  a new  court 
house  the  commissioners  were  compelled  to 
submit  the  matter  to  the  voters  for  funds  to 
repair  the  building,  and  at  the  election  on  Nov. 
(>,  1906,  the  expected  verdict  against  was  ren- 
dered by  the  people.  It  carried  the  city  of 
Bueyrus  hy  a majority  of  866,  lost  Gabon  hy 
403  and  Crestline  by  163.  In  the  country  it 
carried  hut  two  townships,  Auburn  by  3 votes 
and  Lykins  3.  It  lost  the  other  14  townships, 
Liberty  heading  the  country  opposition  with 
170  majority  against.  The  total  vote  was 
Yes — 2.979,  No — 3,494,  majority  against  313. 
This  settled  the  matter  as  far  as  the  commis- 
sioners were  concerned,  but  Father  rime  de- 
clined to  abide  by  the  vote,  and  matters  ran  on 
until  a part  of  the  ceiling  fell  in  the  court  room, 
;m  area  of  over  too  square  feet,  of  plastering, 
caused  hy  the  weight  of  the  tower  on  the 
weakened  root.  A thorough  examination  was 
made  ol  the  tower  and  it  was  reported  unsafe. 
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'i'lie  heavy  hell  might  at  any  time  make  a pass- 
ing visit  through  the  court  room  on  its  way 
to  the  basement  below  . 

This  being  the  condition,  Judge  Babst  de- 
clined to  hold  court  in  the  building,  so  quarters 
were  secured  at  the  Memorial  Library.  The 
matter  was  now  taken  up  by  the  commission- 
ers in  conjunction  with  the  citizens,  and  a 
committee  of  four  were  appointed  to  act  on  a 
suggestion  made  that  the  people  be  consulted 
directly  on  the  matter  and  the  responsibility 
throw'll  upon  them.  Following  this  view  the 
committee  reported  the  names  of  two  prom- 
inent citizens  in  each  voting  precinct,  and 
these  men  were  requested  by  the  commission- 
ers to  meet  at  ihicyrus  to  examine  the  court 
house  and  advise  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
Of  the  80  advisers  selected  nearly  every  one 
responded,  and  they  examined  the  court  house 
from  basement  to  lower,  and  then  met  in  the 
office  ol  the  probate  judge  to  render  their  deci- 
sion. d he  commissioners,  preparing  for  the 
emergency,  for  the  past  two  years  had  made 
a small  levy  for  building  purposes;  this  now 
amounted  to  about  $40,000,  with  perhaps 
$10,000  available  from  other  sources.  Harlan 
F.  Jones,  a Mansfield  architect,  had  submitted 
plans  by  wdiicli  the  old  part  of  the  court  house 
could  be  remodeled  for  $90,000.  It  was  easily 
seen  that  the  majority  of  those  present  recog- 
nized the  necessity  that  something  should  be 
done.  The  first  suggestion  of  a new  court 
house  met  with  overwhelming  defeat.  The 
first  motion  was  for  a one  mill  levy  for  four 
years,  a one  mill  levy  bringing  in  about  $20,- 
000.  'f his  was  very  unfavorably  received;  a 
one  mill  levy  for  three  years  was  defeated  by 
a small  majority,  and  the  final  vote  of  one 
mill  for  two  years,  which'  would  raise  the 
building  fund  to  the  $90,000  estimated  for  the 
improvement  was  carried  almost  unanim- 
ously. ddic  question  then  came  before  the 
voters  again  at  the  election  on  Nov.  5,  0)07, 
and  it  was  carried  by  a vote  of  3, fide;  yes  and 
2,78.1  no.  Ihicyrus  again  led  with  1,176  major- 
ity for  the  proposition,  while  (lalion  gave  26} 
majority  against  and  Crestline  139  In  the 
country  ten  townships  favored  the  proposi- 
tion, and  six  returned  an  adverse  majority, 
leaving  the  countrv  vote  lor  it  bv  a majority 
of  102. 

I be  comity  commissioners  at  this  time  were 


Louis  Gearhart  of  Holmes,  Frank  1’.  Dick  of 
Dallas,  and  Hugh  M.  Dobbins  of  Ihicyrus. 
Judge  Babst  appointed  as  a building  commis- 
sion to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  commis- 
sioners, F rank  P.  Donnenw  irth  and  John  Q. 
Slnink  of  Bucyrus,  \Y . 1.  Goshorn  of  Gabon, 
and  Jacob  Babst  of  Crestline.  The  only  impor- 
tant change  made  in  the  plans  was  the  plac- 
ing of  a stone  covering  over  the  entire  build- 
ing. A.  E.  Hancock  of  Mansfield  w as  the  con- 
tractor, and  the  new  structure  was  completed 
within  the  estimated  cost  with  enough  left 
over  to  build  and  equip  the  electric  light 
plant  of  the  court  house.  During  the  con- 
struction ot  the  front  of  the  building  the 
offices  were  continued  in  the  court  house, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  treasurer, 
who'  for  a time  had  the  office  at  the  Farm- 
ers and  Citizens  Bank,  the  county  treasurer, 
George  \Y.  Miller,  being  president  of  that  in- 
stitution, and  court  was  held  in  the  Memorial 
Library.  'The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  assisted  by  Trin- 
ity Lodge,  No.  556  of  Bucyrus,  on  Aug.  17, 
1908.  At  the  completion  of  the  building 
there  was  no  house  warming  or  celebration. 
In  the  new  court  room  the  judge’s  bench  was 
placed  in  the  east.  On  the  left  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  building  in  a niche  was  placed  a 
life-sized  statue  of  Col.  Crawford,  while  in 
the  basement  were  placed  two  waiting  rooms. 

After  the  erection  of  the  court  house  in  1856 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  build  a new  jail. 
The  one  built  in  1838  was  a small  structure  of 
soft  brick,  and  as  a place  of  confinement  was 
not  a success.  It  took  more  care  and  skill  to 
keep  the  prisoners  after  their  arrest  than  it 
did  to  capture  them.  Nothing  special  had  hap- 
pened to  the  old  jail,  except  that  on  Sept.  4, 
1850,  the  building  had  been  struck  by  light- 
ning, but  no  damage  was  done;  a number  of 
prisoners  had  escaped  from  the  building,  and 
one,  preferring  death  to  liberty,  had  com- 
mitted suicide.  Commissioners,  grand  juries 
and  sheriffs  made  frequent  complaints  as  to 
its  condition,  and  the  final  blow  fell  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1838,  when  a young  man  named  John 
Mouse  made  his  escape.  He  had  robbed  the 
till  at  (lie  Oregon  House,  and  was  arrested  and 
placed  in  the  jail.  Mouse  treated  his  impri- 
sonment as  a joke  and  assured  the  sheriff  that 
alter  lie  had  rested  up  lor  a lew  days  at  the 
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expense  of  the  county  he  would  leave.  He 
kept  his  word,  and  a few  nights  later  made  his 
escape,  by  the  use  of  a false  key  he  had  con- 
structed, unlocking  the  door,  and  quietly  walk- 
ing out. 

John  Franz  was  sheriff  at  the  time,  and  while 
the  till-robbing  was  only  a minor  offense,  and 
the  escape  of  the  prisoner  was  good  riddance, 
yet  the  contempt  with  which  the  prisoner  had 
treated  his  incarceration,  made  the  sheriff 
justly  indignant,  and  he  determined  on  his 
recapture.  The  sheriff  finally  found  him  at 
Sandusky  City,  and  brought  him  back.  He 
came  quietly,  but  again  assured  the  sheriff  that 
when  he  got  tired  of  stopping  with  him  he 
would  again  leave.  Franz  locked  him  up  in  the 
strongest  cell  on  the  second  floor,  and  a few 
nights  later  Mouse  made  his  word  good  he 
dug  a hole  in  the  brick  wall,  just  large  enough 
for  his  body  to  squeeze  through,  dropped  into 
the  yard,  climbed  the  eight  foot  fence  which 
surrounded  the  building,  and  was  gone  for 
good. 

As  in  tbe  “Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,”  “the 
mayor  looked  blue,  and  so  did  the  corporation 
too.”  It  was  the  final  blow,  and  the  commis- 
sioners promptly  issued  a proclamation  for  an 
election  to  vote  on  a new  jail,  to  cost  $6,000, 
one-half  to  be  levied  in  1858  and  the  other  half 
in  1859.  The  Mouse  escapes  were  so  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  at  the  April 
election  the  proposition  carried  easily.  A con- 
tract was  entered  into  with  E.  Jacobs  & Co., 
of  Cincinnati,  for  the  jail  part  for  $5,500,  and 
with  George  B.  Terwilliger,  of  Bueyrus,  for 
the  balance  of  the  structure  $3,076.98.  It  was 
built  on  the  site  of  the  old  jail,  and  did  duty 
for  a quarter  of  a century,  and  is  still  standing 
and  now  occupied  as  a private  residence. 

ESCAPE  OF  PRISONERS 

While  it  was  building,  John  Franz  was 
Sheriff,  and  occupied  as  his  residence  the  house 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Charles  and  Pane, 
now  the  home  of  B.  F.  Lauck.  During  the 
erection  of  the  new  jail  prisoners  charged 
with  minor  offenses  were  lodged  in  the  city 
prison,  while  the  more  serious  offenders  were 
placed  in  the  Wyandot  county  jail.  'The  jail 
proved  to  be  a very  safe  structure,  but  there 
was  one  notable  escape.  It  was  in  1872,  in  the 


heat  of  the  campaign  of  Grant  against  Greeley 
for  the  presidency. 

James  Worden  was  the  sheriff,  serving  his 
second  term,  and  he  had  only  two  prisoners 
in  the  jail,  1 ’.illy  King  and  his  partner,  charged 
with  theft.  On  Friday  morning,  Aug.  30, 
1872,  the  sheriff  discovered  his  two  prisoners 
had  made  their  escape.  An  examination 
showed  they  had  drilled  about  fifty  holes 
through  the  iron  floor  of  their  cell,  which  was 
about  a third  of  an  inch  thick.  These  holes 
were  bored  on  three  sides  of  the  opening  they 
made,  and  with  a crow  bar  they  pried  up  the 
iron  floor,  breaking  off  the  fourth  side,  leaving 
a hole  about  7J6  by  13  inches,  through  which 
they  escaped ; they  crawled  through  several 
passages,  through  four  different  openings  in 
the  foundation  walls  before  they  reached  the 
cellar,  after  which  their  final  escape  was  easy. 
They  left  the  following  letter,  written  on  the 
back  of  an  engraving  torn  from  the  “Ladies’ 
Repository” : 

Crawford  County  Jail,  Aug.  20,  1872. 
Sheriff  Worden  : 

Respected  Friend  : — Having  but  a few  more  moments 
to  stay,  we  thought  we  would  devote  them  to  writing  to 
you.  Deeming  it  proper  to  seek  some  other  place  of 
refuge,  and  as  we  did  not  wish  to  awake  you  from  your 
slumbers,  therefore  we  thought  we  would  go  without  in- 
forming you. 

P.  S. — We  think  we  will  vote  for  Greeley. 

In  1877  John  A.  Schaber  was  elected  sheriff, 
and  during  his  term  he  had  occasion  to  take 
live  prisoners  to  Columbus — four  men  and  one 
woman.  They  were  all  handcuffed,  and  the 
men  were  connected  in  pairs  by  a heavy  chain. 
The  sheriff  took  as  assistants,  Lewis  Strem- 
mel,  George  Myers  and  W.  P.  Rowland. 
They  drove  to  Gabon,  and  after  all  were 
safely  on  the  train,  Rowland  returned  home. 
When  the  train  reached  Delaware  it  was  neces- 
sary to  transfer  from  one  car  to  another. 
Stremmel  went  first,  the  four  male  prisoners 
following,  Myers  next,  then  the  woman,  the 
sheriff  bringing  up  the  rear.  As  they  reached 
the  platform,  the  first  two  men  jumped  from 
the  steps  on  the  side  opposite  the  station. 
Stremmel  promptly  jumped  from  the  car  and 
grabbed  them.  They  raised  the  heavy  chair 
with  which  they  were  manacled  and  brought 
it  down  with  such  severe  force  on  Stremmel  s 
head  as  to  . knock  him  senseless.  Sheriff 
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Schaber  seeing  or  hearing  the  disturbance 
forced  his  way  past  the  woman,  and  drew  his 
revolver,  but  already  a crowd  had  collected, 
making  it  dangerous  to  shoot.  In  attempting  to 
lower  his  revolver  it  went  oft',  the  ball  striking 
the  Sheriff  himself  on  the  hand,  inflicting 
a slight  flesh  wound.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Byers, 
an  ex-chaplain  of  the  Penitentiary  happened  to 
be  present,  and  being  used  to  hardened  crim- 
inals, with  the  assistance  of  the  sheriff  and 
Myers  soon  had  the  prisoners  under  control. 
The  woman  in  the  car  had  been  left  to  her- 
self and  might  have  escaped,  but  the  passen- 
gers rising  in  the  excitement  so  blocked  the 
way  as  to  make  escape  impossible.  She  was 
a “high  kicker”  and  contented  herself  with 
planting  one  of  her  feet  under  the  chin  of  a 
six-foot  traveling  man  who  barred  her  way. 
The  injured  guard,  Stremmel,  was  carried  to 
the  station  and  restored  to  consciousness,  and 
although  thirty  years  have  passed  he  still  car- 
ries the  scar  from  the  blow.  Additional  help 
was  obtained  at  Delaware  and  the  prisoners 
were  safely  landed  in  the  penitentiary  by  the 
sheriff,  but  on  his  return  home  the  wound  and 
the  excitement  brought  on  a severe  fever 
which  confined  him  to  his  house  for  several 
days. 

In  time,  the  increasing  growth  and  busi- 
ness of  the  county  made  a new  jail  a necessity, 
and  in  1881,  the  commissioners  had  about 
$10,000  in  the  building  fund,  and  they  sub- 
mitted the  question  of  a new  jail  to  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  the  most  bitter  non-political  elec- 
tion that  ever  occurred  in  the  county  with  one 
exception.  The  sheriff’s  proclamation  called 
for  the  vote  on  the  jail  on  a separate  ballot, 
the  votes  to  be  returned  to  the  auditor  for  can- 
vassing. 

The  election  took  place  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  u, 

1 88 1,  and  the  returns  from  every  precinct 
showed  that  2,475  votes  were  for  the  new  jail 
and  2,789  against;  majority  against  314.  The 
proposition  carried  Bucyrus  by  981  to  6 5,  and 
Crestline  by  315  to  66.  Gabon  and  Polk 
township  gave  the  phenomenal  vote  of  12  for 
the  proposition  and  1221  against  an  adverse 
majority  of  1,209.  In  the  country,  Auburn, 
Dallas,  Holmes  Lykins,  Texas  Tod  and  Whet- 
stone were  for  the  proposition,  and  Chatfield, 
Cranberry,  Jefferson,  Liberty,  Sanduskv,  Ver- 
non against.  The  vote  was  cast  at  a regular 


election,  and  in  those  days  election  returns 
were  forwarded  to  the  clerk  of  the  court.  In 
the  printing  of  the  ballots,  Auburn,  Dallas, 
Whetstone,  and  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth 
wards  of  Gabon  had  placed  the  jail  proposi- 
tion on  the  regular  ballot,  and  the  vote  in  these 
precincts  were  returned  to  the  clerk,  and  not 
to  the  auditor.  A study  of  the  returns  showed 
these  precincts  erroneously  returned  had  given 
337  for  the  jail  and  1,056  against,  and  the  jail 
being  a necessity  the  returning  board,  con- 
sisting of  -the  auditor  and  commissioners,  met 
and  proceeded  to  count  the  jail  returns  that 
were  before  them,  which  eliminated  the  six 
precincts  that  had  been  returned  to  the  clerk, 
and  it  was  found  the  proposition  had  carried  by 
a vote  of  2,138  to  1,733,  or  a niajority  of  405 
for  the  new  jail.  This  official  result  was  de- 
clared and  the  returning  board  adjourned. 
In  1826,  the  Ohio  Gazeteer  spoke  of  Bucyrus 
as  “a  lively  post  town  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  Crawford  county,”  and  now  after  nearly 
three  score  years  and  ten  had  passed  for  about 
four  weeks  Bucyrus  was  again  the  “liveliest” 
town  not  only  in  Crawford  county  but  in  the 
State  of  Ohio.  Indignant  citizens  swarmed  to 
the  county  seat,  protests  and  resolutions  were 
sent  to  the  commissioners,  an  indignant  Gabon 
council  forwarded  to  the  auditor  official  re- 
turns of  the  three  eliminated  wards  of  Gabon, 
demanding  their  vote  be  counted,  but  the  time 
limit  had  passed  under  the  law  by  which  a re- 
count could  be  made,  so  nothing  could  be  done. 
Public  opinion  quieted  down,  and  the  matter 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a shrewd  move,  the 
necessity  for  the  jail  was  apparent,  and  the 
whole  affair  degenerated  into  a huge  joke  on 
Gabon,  and  when  the  humor  of  the  situation 
became  the  predominant  feature,  ridicule 
killed  all  opposition,  as  it  generally  does. 
Eventually,  the  action  of  the  commissioners 
was  practically  universally  approved. 

The  next  step  was  a change  of  location,  the 
people  and  the  commissioners  being  of  the 
opinion  the  proper  place  for  the  jail  was  at  the 
rear  of  the  court  house  instead  of  across  the 
street.  A point  was  raised  by  the  opponents  ot 
the  jail  that  Norton  had  donated  the  jail  lot, 
and  if  it  was  abandoned  for  jail  purposes  it 
would  revert  to  the  Norton  heirs.  In  answer 
to  this  E.  R.  Kearsley  produced  a paper  cover- 
ing this  contingency.  V hen  he  was  auditor  in 
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1S54  lie  had  foreseen  that  this  question  might 
arise  some  day,  and  had  secured  a signed 
agreement  from  Mr.  Norton  allowing  the 
county  at  any  time  to  sell  the  old  jail  site,  pro- 
viding the  money  received  from  the  sale  was 
used  for  the  purchase  ot  a new  site.  Another 
difficulty  was  that  the  site  needed — in  lot  126, 
adjoining  the  court  house  on  the  north — had 
been  occupied  by  Martin  Deal  as  a residence 
for  many  years;  it  was  his  homestead,  and  the 
associations  that  clung  around  it  made  him 
object  to  disposing  of  it.  The  property  was 
condemned,  and  bought  by  the  county  for 
$4,500,  and  that  time  probably  the  highest 
price  paid  for  a similar  lot  in  Bucyrus.  The 
architect  of  the  new  jail  was  J.  C.  Johnson  of 
Fremont,  his  plans  estimating  the  cost  at  $23,- 
000.  The  lowest  bid  on  the  contract  was  a FT. 
W ayne  firm,  who  neglected  to  give  bond,  and 
the  contract  was  awarded  to  the  second  low- 
est bidder,  Peter  Faeth  of  New  Washington, 
for  $22,293.  The  old  jail  was  sold  to  Dr.  C. 
Fulton,  in  1883,  for  $3,900,  and  the  old 
buildings  on  the  Deal  lot  were  sold  for 
$445.10.  The  Deal  residence  was  purchased 
by  Peter  Faeth,  who  moved  it  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  Court  House  lot  and  occupied  it 
during  the  erection  of  the  new  jail.  In  1909 
the  commissioners  secured  an  option  on  the 
lot  between  the  jail  and  the  railroad,  the  build- 
ing of  the  new  court  house  making  it  inadvis- 
able to  purchase  at  that  time.  Unfortunately 
the  option  was  allowed  to  lapse,  as  it  is  prop- 
erty which  should  be  owned  by  the  county. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  county,  the  poor 
were  cared  for  by  the  respective  townships,  one 
of  the  most  important  offices  prior  to  the  con- 
stitution of  1851  was  that  of  overseer  of  the 
poor.  To  this  thankless  office  the  best  men  in 
each  tow  nship  took  turns  in  serving,  filling  the 
position  from  a sense  of  duty  alone.  I f at 
any  time  any  one  came  to  the  county  who 
might  eventually  become  a charge  upon  the 
county,  the  county  had  the  right  to  demand 
that  the  newcomer  gave  bond  that  he  would 
never  become  a public  charge.  'There  is  one 
record  where  this  right  was  used.  About 
1828,  a man  died  in  Roanoke  county,  Virginia, 
and  011  his  death  liberated  his  slaves  with  sui 
ticienl  money  to  transport  them  to  some  point 
in  the  north.  A number  of  them  came  to 
Crawford  county,  settling  two  miles  south  of 


Bucyrus,  which  gave  the  name  of  the  “Nigger 
Woods”  to  the  grove  where  they  located.  It 
was  the  farm  for  so  many  years  known  as  the 
Homily  farm  and  later  as  the  Beal  farm.  I lie 
Overseers  of  the  Poor  demanded  a bond  of 
$500  each  that  they  would  not  become  a pub- 
lic charge.  This  they  could  not  give,  so  they 
were  compelled  to  leave.  One  family  re- 
mained, the  man  being  known  as  “Old  Solo- 
mon.” The  bulk  of  the  negroes  having  left, 
no  objection  w as  made  to  the  old  man  remain- 
ing, and  in  a very  few  years  he  died,  and  his 
widow  married  again,  Zalmon  Rowse,  as 
justice  of  the  peace,  going  down  to  perform 
the  ceremony.  He  was  accompanied  by  Josiah 
Scott  and  Madison  Welsh,  three  cronies  in 
those  days,  who  got  all  the  rough  sport  they 
could  out  of  the  first  colored  wedding  in 
Crawford  county.  It  has  been  traditionary  his- 
tory that  these  slaves  were  a part  of  the  fam- 
ily of  the  celebrated  statesmen,  John  Randolph 
of  Roanoke,  who  released  all  his  slaves  by 
will  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Randolph  died 
in  1833,  and  these  negroes  w ere  certainly  here 
in  1830,  probably  as  early  as  1828,  so  they 
were  not  the  Randolph  slaves. 

While  each  township  cared  for  its  own 
poor,  they  w ere  let  to  the  lowest  “responsible” 
bidder.  It  was  probably  the  only  way  in  those 
early  days  that  they  could  he  cared  for,  but 
it  was  not  the  most  humane  way,  as  bidders 
sometimes  bid  very  low  for  the  keeping  of  the 
pauper,  and  as  a result  he  was  kept  in  a way 
that  the  bidder  could  make  money  on  his  in- 
vestment. There  were  occasions  when  the 
pauper  was  very  poorly  fed  and  worse  clad, 
and  as  for  housing,  kept  in  the  same  shed  with 
the  cattle  or  the  dog,  the  same  scraps  being  fed 
to  him  and  the  dog  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
division  of  food  in  favor  of  the  dog.  On  the 
least  provocation  he  was  chained,  and  the  chil- 
dren found  amusement  in  hitting  him  with 
slicks  and  stones  to  make  him  frantic.  Some- 
times the  inhumanity  of  keepers  brought  com- 
plaints from  the  neighbors,  .and  the  overseers 
promptly  took  charge  of  the  unfortunate  and 
relet  him  to  some  new  bidder. 

Alter  the  adoption  ol  the  new  constitution 
in  (851  ( raw  lord  counlv  had  at  the  lime  a 
population  o!  uearlv  20,000  people  ( 1850  cen- 
sus, 18,177),  and  at  the  October  election  of 
185!)  a proposition  was  submitted  for  the  se- 
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curing  of  a site  and  the  building  of  an  infirm- 
ary, but  it  was  defeated  by  a vote  of  2,168  to 
r,oi7,  more  than  two  to  one.  It  carried 
Bucyrus  by  457  to  26  and  Cranberry  by  94  to 
92,  and  lost  every  other  township  in  the  county. 

Under  the  new  constitution  the  township 
trustees  had  charge  of  the  poor,  and  they 
were  still  let  to  some  party  for  their  keeping. 
It  was  very  unsatisfactory,  as  the  most  care- 
ful watchfulness  could  not  prevent  cruelties 
occurring,  and  a county  infirmary  became  an 
absolute  necessity.  A compromise  was  made 
with  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  by  which 
the  infirmary  would  be  located  between  Bucy- 
rus and  Gabon,  and  in  1864  it  was  again  sub- 
mitted to  a vote,  and  carried  by  2,246  to  1,654, 
a majority  of  592.  It  carried  the  townships  of 
Bucyrus,  Jackson,  Polk  and  Tod,  was  a tie  in 
Chatfield,  and  lost  the  other  ten  townships. 
Its  heavy  favorable  vote  in  Bucyrus,  Gabon 
and  Crestline,  on  account  of  the  compromise 
as  to  location,  enabled  it  to  carry.  The  site 
selected  was  240  acre  of  fine  farming  land  ill 
sections  16,  17  and  21  Whetstone  township 
along  the  Gabon  road  three  miles  southeast  of 
Bucyrus.  On  this  a large  three-story  building 
was  erected  by  David  Shanks  at  a cost  of  about 
$30,000,  a plain,  commodious  brick  structure, 
but  with  no  attempt  at  ornamentation.  As 
time  passed  the  various  necessary  outbuildings 
were  erected,  and  also  a very  modern  structure 
for  the  care  of  the  insane.  The  farm  of  the 
infirmary  not  only  supplies  its  own  provisions, 
but  a surplus  is  sold  every  year.  Much  of  the 
work  of  the  farm  is  done  by  the  inmates,  who 
for  the  past  few  years  average  about  70.  From 
the  sale  of  the  surplus  products,  and  the  funds 
received  annually  from  the  liquor  tax  the  in- 
stitution is  practically  self-sustaining 

When  the  county  was  organized  in  1826  the 
principal  difficulty  with  which  the  early  pio- 
neers had  to  contend  were  the  roads.  Most 
came  in  the  summer,  when  the  low,  marshy 
ground  was  passable,  and  those  who  failed  to 
come  in  the  summer  or  early  fall  waited  until 
the  ground  was  frozen,  and  even  built  their 
cabins  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  with  the 
snow  covering  the  trees  and  ground.  'The  first 
settlers  followed  the  old  military  road,  and 
after  reaching  the  county  branched  oil  to  the 
north  or  south  of  this  road,  which  accounts  for 

the  fact  that  after  the  early  settlers  had  drifted 
<1 


over  into  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county 
from  the  Connecticut  lands,  nearly  all  the 
early  settlers  are  found  to  have  taken  up  land 
in  what  is  now  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Polk, 
northern  Whetstone  and  Bucyrus,  and  south- 
ern Liberty  and  Sandusky,  a strip  of  territory 
within  four  miles  to  the  north  or  south  of  the 
present  Pennsylvania  road,  which  is  the  strong- 
est of  circumstantial  evidence  that  the  old 
army  road  was  somewhere  near  the  centre  of 
this  tract,  and  at  no  point  through  the  county 
very  far  from  the  Pennsylvania  road.  Those 
settling  in  the  eastern  part  entered  their  land 
at  Wooster,  while  those  around  Bucyrus,  com- 
ing from  the  east,  selected  their  site,  built  their 
cabin,  and  then  made  their  trip  of  forty  miles 
on  foot  or  on  horseback,  across  the  plains  and 
through  the  forest  to  Delaware,  where  their 
land  was  entered.  Gen.  Harrison,  in  1812, 
had  constructed  a road  through  Delaware  to 
Upper  Sandusky,  passing  through  where 
Marion  now  is.  This  road  the  pioneers  reached 
at  the  nearest  point  and  followed  it  to  Dela- 
ware, but  later  they  made  a trail  for  them- 
selves, wandering  in  and  out  over  the  highest 
and  best  ground  straight  south  from  Bucyrus. 
As  early  as  1819  the  settlers  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county  (then  Richland  county)  had 
made  a road  for  themselves  from  where  Ga- 
bon now  is  through  Jefferson,  Auburn  and 
Vernon,  and  on  to  Paris  (Plymouth),  where 
a road  existed  through  New  Haven  to  Huron 
on  Hake  Erie,  thus  giving  them  an  outlet  to 
points  where  they  could  get  their  supplies. 
On  account  of  the  difficulties  of  land  trans- 
portation, it  was  necessary  to  reach  some 
point  where  there  was  water  navigation.  At 
Huron,  where  goods  had  arrived  from  the 
east  by  water,  necessaries  could  be  purchased 
25  per  cent  cheaper  than  at  Mansfield,  and 
prices  paid  for  the  products  the  hunter  and 
settler  had  to  sell  were  25  per  cent  higher. 
The  necessity  of  taking  grain  to  the  mill  at 
Fredericktown,  made  a trail  southeast  from 
Bucyrus  through  Whetstone  township;  this 
later  became  a traveled  road,  and  when  the 
county  was  organized  developed  into  the  Mt. 
Vernon  road.  The  settlement  at  Beveridge's 
or  Ilosford’s  (Gabon)  was  connected  with 
Bucyrus  by  an  Indian  trail,  later  became  a 
pioneer  road,  and  still  later  a mail  route  to 
Mansfield,  now  the  Bucvrus  and  Gabon  road. 
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The  first  real  road  was  the  Columbus  and 
Portland  (Sandusky)  road.  It  was  surveyed 
by  Col.  Kilbourne  about  1820,  and  a charter 
granted  by  tbc  Legislature  for  a State  road. 
J'he  road  was  from  Columbus  to  Delaware, 
then  to  Mt.  Gilead  (then  in  Marion  county), 
then  north  through  the  western  part  of  Gal- 
ion,  through  the  present  villages  of  Middle- 
town,  Leesville  and  West  Liberty,  and  north- 
east to  Paris  (Plymouth)  and  on  to  Portland 
(Sandusky).  From  Hosford’s  settlement 
(Gabon)  north  it  was  practically  following 
the  original  road  cut  through  the  woods  by  the 
early  settlers.  In  the  building  of  roads  high 
ground  was  looked  after  more  than  direct 
route,  and  when  the  road  reached  Leveridge’s 
Kilbourne  proposed  to  have  it  pass  on  the  high 
ground  where  the  Gabon  public  square  now  is; 
here  it  was  to  cross  an  east  and  west  road  from 
Mansfield  to  Bucyrus.  Kilbourne  proposed  to 
Leveridge  to  cross  at  this  point,  lay  out  a town 
and  divide  the  profits,  but  Leveridge  decided 
he  had  too  fine  a farm  to  spoil  it  by  cutting  it 
up  into  towm  lots,  so  the  road  was  run  through 
the  ITosford  settlement,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Whetstone,  half  a mile  west  of  Leveridge’s, 
over  low  ground,  which  was  frequently  over- 
flowed and  during  the  west  season  often  im- 
passable. A town  was  not  laid  out  here,  but  the 
crossing  of  the  two  roads  soon  brought  a few 
shops  and  a tavern,  and  the  settlement  became 
known  as  “The  Corners.” 

The  natural  outlet  to  secure  the  best  market 
for  Bucyrus  was  Portland  (Sandusky)  on  the 
Lake,  and  constant  trips  through  the  woods  to 
that  point  soon  made  a road.  Travel  to 
Marion  after  1823  soon  made  a road  to  that 
point,  another  bore  southwest  to  Little  San- 
dusky (the  present  Wyandot  road),  where  it 
joined  the  north  and  south  road  from  Colum- 
bus to  Upper  Sandusky,  and  from  where  it 
continued  its  route  southwest  to  Marysville 
and  Bellefontaine.  The  road  built  by  Harri- 
son in  T812  from  Frankbnton  (Columbus)  to 
Upper  Sandusky,  as  far  north  as  Norton,  in 
the  northern  part  of  Delaware  county,  was  a 
part  of  the  present  Columbus  and  Sandusky 
Pike.  In  1820  Kilbourne  had  continued  this 
road  north  bearing  east,  following  the  Whet- 
stone, as  his  Columbus  and  Portland  road. 
Settlers  continued  drifting  to  the  west,  and  in 
1822,  Kilbourne  laid  out  his  direct  road  north 


to  Sandusky,  the  present  Sandusky  pike,  106 
miles  from  Columbus  to  the  Lake,  and  several 
miles  shorter  than  the  shortest  of  the  three 
roads  that  then  ran  from  Columbus  to  San- 
dusky. On  this  road  he  laid  out  the  towns  of 
Claridon  in  Marion  county,  Bucyrus  in  Craw- 
ford county,  and  Caroline  in  Seneca  county. 
Later  this  road  became  the  most  traveled  from 
Columbus  to  the  Lake.  John  Kilbourne,  a 
nephew  of  Col.  Kilbourne,  in  his  Ohio  Gazet- 
teer of  1826,  says:  “During  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature  (Dec.  1825)  the  author  peti- 
tioned for  the  grant  of  a turnpike  incorporation 
to  construct  a road  from  Columbus  to  Sandusky 
city,  a distance  of  104  miles  in  a direct  line. 
An  act  was  accordingly  passed  therefor.  But 
whether  the  requisite  funds  to  make  it  can  be 
raised  is  yet  (March  1826)  somewhat  uncer- 
tain. But  its  benefits  and  advantages  to  above 
one  half  the  northern  and  western  part  of  the 
state  are  so  obvious  that  the  presumption  is 
that  it  will  be  made.” 

When  the  county  was  organized  in  1826, 
these  were  the  routes  of  travel,  called  high 
ways,  as  they  went  from  one  point  to  another 
over  the  highest  and  best  ground.  The  road 
from  the  east,  from  Gabon  to  Bucyrus,  was  a 
mail  route,  with  a tri-weekly  line  of  stages  in 
1826,  and  yet  that  road  from  Gabon  to  Bucy- 
rus, with  its  half  dozen  turns  and  curves  to- 
day, is  an  air  line  in  comparison  to  the  way 
it  wandered  through  the  country  in  its  stage 
coach  days,  and  it  was  a road  in  name  only. 
As  late  as  1834,  the  father  of  R.  W.  Johnston 
of  Gabon  was  a teamster  with  headquarters  at 
Mansfield.  He  hauled  goods  from  Philadel- 
phia or  Baltimore  to  the  merchants  at  Mans- 
field, the  freight  charges  being  from  $4  to  $5 
per  hundred  pounds.  Fie  used  one  or  more  six 
horse  teams  for  the  hauling.  In  February, 
1834,  he  had  a consignment  of  goods  for  E. 
B.  Merriman  at  Bucyrus.  He  had  four  horses 
to  draw  the  wagon  that  delivered  the  goods. 
When  he  started  to  return  the  spring  thaw  had 
set  in  and  when  in  the  present  Beltz  neighbor- 
hood the  empty  wagon  drawn  by  four  horses 
became  so  mired  that  he  had  to  go  to  the  near- 
est farm  house  to  get  teams  and  men  to  push, 
pry  and  pull  the  wagon  out  of  the  swampy 
ground  in  which  it  was  embedded.  In  184s, 
E.  B.  Monnett,  taking  four  sacks  of  wheat 
across  one  of  the  Plains  roads  to  the  mill  at 
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Wyandot,  found  four  horses  unable  to  drag  the 
light  load  over  a county  road,  and  additional 
assistance  had  to  be  secured  to  extricate  the 
wagon.  In  1858,  on  the  State  Turnpike  be- 
tween Bucyrus  and  Chatfield,  a road  built 
thirty  years  previous,  and  built,  too,  partly  by 
donations  from  Congress,  George  Donnenwirth 
with  a light  load  of  beer  was  mired,  com- 
pelled to  shoulder  each  keg,  and  carry  it 
across  the  impassable  road,  and  leave  the 
horses  to  pull  the  empty  wagon  to  higher  and 
better  ground,  reload  his  beer,  and  proceed  on 
his  way.  In  1824,  when  Aaron  Carey  was 
made  postmaster  at  Bucyrus  a weekly  line  of 
stages  was  established  from  Columbus  to  San- 
dusky. It  gave  the  passengers  exercise  during 
the  wet  season,  as  at  the  worst  parts  of  the 
road,  several  miles  of  which  were  in  Crawford 
county,  the  passengers  all  walked  to  enable  the 
horses  to  drag  the  empty  coach  over  the  bad 
places.  One  of  the  necessary  articles  carried 
by  all  coaches  was  an  axe,  which  was  used  to 
cut  down  saplings,  for  use  as  poles  with  which 
the  driver  and  passengers  would  pry  the  heavy 
coach  out  of  some  chuck-hole  in  which  it  was 
stalled.  Frequently,  through  the  plains,  the 
driver  left  the  road,  where  on  the  right  or  left 
he  was  able  to  find  better  ground.  Where  the 
road  passed  through  the  swampy  ground  it  was 
made  of  corduroy,  trunks  of  trees  laid  sidewise. 
Heavy  straps  were  stretched  across  the  in- 
terior of  the  stage,  to  which  the  unfortunate 
passenger  desperately  clung  to  avoid  being 
thrown  from  his  seat,  as  the  heavy  and  cum- 
bersome coach  bounced  and  rocked,  and 
lurched  and  rolled  over  this  rough  roadway. 
Plere  is  an  advertisement  of  this  mail  route 
taken  from  the  Columbus  Gazette,  of  Aug.  28, 
1823  : 

“PROPOSALS  FOR  CARRYING  MATES.” 

Leave  Norton  by  Claridon,  Bucyrus,  Sherman, 
Oxford  and  Perkins  to  Sandusky  City,  once  a week 
80  miles. 

“Leave  Norton  every  Saturday  at  noon,  and  ar- 
rive at  Sandusky  City  by  Monday  at  6 p.  m. 

“Leave  Sandusky  City  every  Tuesday  at  6 a.  m., 
and  arrive  at  Norton  the  next  Thursday  at  noon." 

d ims,  tbe  first  regular  mail  arrived  in  Bucy- 
rus on  a government  schedule  of  80  miles  in 
54  hours,  and  it  can  be  imagined  that  the  en- 
tire village  turned  out  to  greet  the  first  arrival 
and  hold  a jollification  over  the  important 
event,  and  Xahnoii  Bowse  and  Merritnan  and 


Norton  were  the  envy  of  their  neighbors  when 
the  driver  of  the  coach  accepted  drinks  at  their 
expense,  and  condescended  to  converse  with 
them  as  equals,  and  every  small  boy  inwardly 
resolved  that  when  lie  became  a man  tbe 
height  of  his  ambition  would  be  reached  if 
he  could  only  become  the  driver  of  a stage 
coach. 

This  stage  route  was  from  Columbus  to 
Norton,  to  Marion,  to  Bucyrus ; then  to  Sher- 
man (now  Weaver’s  Corners  15  miles  south- 
west of  Norwalk)  ; then  to  Oxford  (now 
Bloomingville  nine  miles  northwest  of  Nor- 
walk), and  to  Perkin  and  Sandusky  City. 

A year  later,  in  September,  1824,  John  Kil- 
bourne  commenced  his  advocacy  of  a turnpike 
over  about  this  same  road  from  Columbus  to 
the  lake,  one  so  constructed  that  it  would  be 
“navigable”  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  In  an 
article  in  the  Columbus  Gazette  of  Sept.  23, 
1824,  he  says  that  the  freight  rate  from  New 
York  to  Sandusky  City  is  $1.75  per  hundred 
weight  (112  pounds),  and  that  if  a pike  road 
wrere  built  from  Sandusky  to  Columbus,  goods 
could  be  shipped  from  New  York  to  Colum- 
bus, at  $2.75  per  cwt.,  which  is  but  a fraction 
over  one-half  what  we  now  pay  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Columbus.  Pie  tlien  adds: 

“Besides,  this  northern  route  would  be  the 


quickest,  thus, 
“To  Sandusky.. 

. 126  miles,  as 

the  road  goes  3 days 

“Buffalo 

.250  miles  . . . 

“Albany 

. 300  miles  . . . 

“New  Y ork 

.144  miles  ... 

1 day 

“Philadelphia . . . 

. 90  miles  . . . 

1 day 

910  miles  . . . 

10  days 

“And  that  for  only  about  $40  expense,  in- 
cluding carriage  and  tavern  bills.  I know  this 
is  correct  as  I went  this  route  myself.” 

Ten  days  from  Columbus  to  New  York, 
and  this  Mr.  Kilbourne  says  was  the  “quick- 
est” route.  'Three  days  from  Columbus  to 
Sandusky  indicates  the  stages  through  Bucy- 
rus did  not  travel  the  road  after  night,  but 
made  their  journey  only  during  daylight  when 
the  driver  could  pick  his  way  over  the  road  and 
dodge  the  tree  stumps  which  might  wreck  the 
coach. 

Ik  ior  to  1826  Bucyrus  had  a mail  coming 
from  Belle fontaine  once  a week,  through  Lit- 
tle Sandusky.  A man  named  Snyder  was  the 
carrier,  and  he  made  the  trip  on  horseback,  but 
sometimes  when  the  road  was  particularly  bad, 
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he  made  the  entire  journey  on  foot,  with  the 
mail  sack  swung  over  his  shoulder.  1’rior  to 
the  weekly  stage  line  from  Columbus  to  San- 
dusky the  man  who  carried  the  mail  w lien  ■ 
he  reached  Bucyrus,  found  the  road  to  the 
north  so  impassable  that  he  left  his  horse  at 
Bucyrus,  shouldered  his  mail  sack,  and  made 
the  trip  to  Sandusky  and  back  on  foot.  Mail 
delivered  at  Bucyrus  at  that  time  included  all 
the  settlers  within  a radius  of  probably  eight 
or  ten  miles  from  that  village.  In  1826  there 
was  but  one  post  office  in  that  part  of  the 
county  which  is  now  Crawford  county,  and 
that  was  at  Bucyrus ; in  what  was  then  the 
Richland  county  part  of  Crawford  county 
there  was  a post  office  at  Gabon  and  at  Tiro 
(three  miles  north  of  the  present  Tiro).  In 
that  part  of  Crawford  which  in  1844  became 
Wyandot  county  there  were  post  offices  at 
Upper  Sandusky  and  Little  Sandusky. 

These  were  the  roads  and  their  condition, 
the  post  offices  and  their  locations,  when  the 
county  was  organized  in  1826.  There  was  but 
one  village  in  the  present  Crawford  county, 
Bucyrus;  one  settlement  in  the  Richland  county 
part.  Galleon,  located  at  the  crossing  of  the 
two  roads,  with  half  a dozen  houses,  a settle- 
ment which  thrived  and  prospered  until  the 
present  Gabon  was  laid  out  in  1832  when  the 
buildings  at  the  Corners  gradually  became  de- 
serted and  crumbled  to  decay,  and  when  50 
years  later  the  territory  of  the  original  settle- 
ment became  a part  of  Gabon,  but  one  house 
was  standing  on  what  was  in  early  days  one  of 
the  two  business  centres  of  the  county. 

The  only  stores  in  the  present  county  were 
at  Bucyrus,  those  of  F..  B.  Merriman,  Henry 
St.  John  and  Samuel  Bailey,  or  his  successors 
Bowers  & French;  there  were  several  shops  at 
Bucyrus,  and  two  or  three  at  the  Corners  at 
Galleon;  there  were  three  distilleries,  all  in  the 
Richland  county  part;  one  ran  by  John  Adrian, 
near  where  Leesville  now  is;  another  by  Nathan 
Merriman,  near  Galleon,  and  the  third  by 
James  Nail,  on  the  Whetstone,  southwest  of 
Galleon.  I here  bad  been  a distillery  run  by 
McMichael  & Rogers  on  the  banks  of  the  San- 
dusky, the  site  of  the  present  electric  light 
works,  but  it  had  been  discontinued.  Carey 
had  a grist  mill  in  Bucyrus,  and  the  McMichael 
mill  was  a mile  up  the  river,  while  a mile  south 
west  on  the  Sandusky  was  the  mill  of  William 
Young.  I he  other  grist  mills  were  in  the  Rich- 


land county  part,  lTibner's  mill,  northwest  of 
Galleon,  where  the  C.  C.  N C.  road  now  crosses 
a branch  of  the  Olen  Tangy,  liosford,  Park, 
Sharrock  and  Nail  had  mills  along  the  Whet- 
stone. there  were  saw  mills  in  many  of  the 
townships  along  the  various  streams.  There 
was  a Methodist  and  a Baptist  church  in  Au- 
burn township  (then  Richland  county),  but 
no  church  yet  erected  in  the  Craw  ford  county 
part;  there  was  a log  school  house  in  Bucyrus, 
one  in  the  Blowers  settlement,  Liberty  town- 
ship, and  one  in  Auburn  township.  There  were 
taverns  at  Bucyrus,  one  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  Sandusky  and  Perry,  run  by  Robert  More, 
while  across  Sandusky  avenue  on  the  Carey 
lot  was  a tavern  kept  by  Samuel  Roth,  who 
was  also  Justice  of  the  Peace.  At  the  Corners 
(Galleon)  William  Hosford  had  a tavern,  and 
there  were  several  houses  along  the  main  roads, 
not  exactly  taverns  but  recognized  as  places 
for  the  entertainment  of  travelers. 


The  following  is  the  estimated  population  of 
the  county  in  1826;  also  the  populations  in  1830 
and  1S40.  The  population  of  1826  is  esti- 
mated at  one-half  of  the  official  population  of 


1830,  and  is  probably 
estimate : 


18 

2 G. 

Craw- 

Wyau- 

lord. 

dot. 

Antrim  

70 

Bucyrus  

463 

Centre  

Chattield  

Cranberry  . . . . 

Crawford  

499 

Holmes  

Jackson  

Liberty  

372 

Lykins  

Milllin  

l’itt  

92 

Sandusky  

346 

Svcamore  

22 

iso 

Tymochtee  . . . 

Whetstone  . . . . 

375 

Totals,  old 

Crawford 

1578 

811 

Auburn, 

Richland  Co. 

136 

Sandusky, 
Richland  Co. 

143 

Vernon, 

Richland  Co. 

139 

Scott, 

Marion  Co.. 

. 66 

Tally, 

Marion  Co.. 

. 47 

Ton  Is,  pres- 
ent C 'rawford  2109 


1 ver\ 

close 

and 

fair 

1880. 

1840. 

Craw- 

Wyan- 

Craw- 

Wyau- 

ford. 

dot. 

ford. 

dot. 

139 

61 

200 

724 

1654 

32 

ioo 

90 

878 

112 

275 

680 

8 i 2 

20  2 

’744 

b3o 

655 

1469 

742 

’3  i6 

i 84 

423 

579 

679 

44 

300 

200 

758 

724 

1659 

750 

1 i 24 

3156 

1622 

8899 

4268 

IO 

1 

680 

385 

977 

278 

693 

112 

285 

97 

2' «) 

4300 

....  11824 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  the  esti- 
mated population  of  Crawford  county  when  it 
was  authorized  to  organize  as  a county,  was 
2,389,  of  which  1,578  were  in  the  CrawTord 
county  part,  and  81 1 in  the  Wyandot  section. 
In  1830  the  population  was  4,778,  of  these 
3,156  being  the  Crawford  part  and  1,622  Wy- 
andot. In  1840  the  population  was  13,167, 
Crawford  having  8,899  and  Wyandot  4,268. 

The  Richland  and  Marion  county  figures  at 
the  bottom  give  the  population  of  those  sec- 
tions that  are  now  a part  of  the  present  county, 
so  the  long  columns  are  the  population  of  the 
present  Crawford  county  at  the  three  dates 
given. 

Since  the  present  county  was  formed  in 
1845,  and  as  constituted,  the  population  at 
each  succeeding  census  has  been  as  follows: 


1850 

i860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

Auburn  . . . 

••  95i 

1072 

9IO 

1176 

1244 

1174 

1 161 

Bucyrus  . . , 

• ■ -2315 

3543 

4184 

5073 

6988 

7587 

9032 

Chatfield  . , 

•• -1351 

1430 

1247 

1266 

1201 

1304 

1129 

Cranberry  , 

, . . 1042 

1339 

1281 

1824 

1662 

1819 

1819 

Dallas  .... 

. . 406 

406 

370 

500 

430 

465 

469 

Holmes  ... 

. . . 1238 

1639 

L5/0 

1660 

1423 

1500 

1233 

Jackson  ... 

- - 1 71 1 

3290 

4021 

3216 

3248 

3670 

4236 

Jefferson*  . 

1224 

1009 

913 

802 

Liberty  .... 

, ..1782 

1788 

1597 

1679 

1591 

1566 

1342 

Erkins  . . . . 

. .1185 

1265 

1140 

1225 

1058 

930 

883 

Polk  

..1318 

2910 

4369 

6518 

7200 

8433 

8019 

Sandusky  . , 

. . . 822 

792 

665 

658 

615 

569 

510 

Texas  

■ • • 545 

566 

566 

587 

539 

516 

476 

Tod 

■ • 578 

1093 

1156 

1 090 

974 

882 

774 

Vernon  . . . . 

. . 1 276 

1224 

980 

1 038 

952 

926 

722 

Whetstone 

. .1657 

1524 

1490 

1840 

1793 

1661 

1429 

Total  ....18177  23881  25556  30583  31927  33915  34036 
Cities  and  villages: 


Bucyrus,  1822!  ....1365  2180  3066  3835  5974  6560  8r22 

Gabon, t 1831  589  1966  3523  5635  6326  7282  7214 

Crestline,  1852 14S7  2279  2848  2911  32S2  3S07 

New  Wash’g’n,  1833.  76  221  273  675  704  824  889 

Tiro,  1874 65  t 77  293  321 

Chatfield,  1840 52  106  198  216  326  298  270 

N.  Robinson,  186 1 157  182  257  200  155 

Lecsville,  1S29 197  235  320  213  203  178  115 


As  nearly  as  can  be  gathered  from  pioneer 
statements  and  records,  the  following  is  a list 
of  those  in  Crawford  county  in  1826,  with  the 
dates  of  their  first  arrival.  Those  marked 
with  a (§)  had  been  residents  and  moved  away 
prior  to  1826;  those  marked  with  a double 

*Jackson  township  was  divided  in  1873,  the  township 
of  Jefferson  being  created. 

t Oates  are  the  year  town  was  started. 

■1  In  the  census  of  1910,  many  names  were  omitted, 
notably  in  the  first  ward.  The  population  in  1910,  was 
several  hundred  above  the  United  States  census  figures 
given  in  this  table. 


star  (**)  had  died  prior  to  1826.  Where  sev- 
eral names  are  given  of  the  same  family,  they 
are  generally  sons  who  are  young  men. 

AUBURN  TOWNSHIP — RICHLAND  COUNTY  UNTIL  1845. 

1819 — Adam  Aumend 

1819 —  Adam  Aumend,  Jr. 

1826 — Enoch  Baker 
1826 — Joseph  Baker 
1822 — David  Bender 
1821— Jacob  Bevard 
1821— Ira  W.  Blair 

1821 — John  Blair 
1821 — Selden  Blair 

1818 — Jesse  Bodley 

1818 — John  Bodley 
1818 — Lester  Bodley 
1818 — Levi  Bodley 

1821 —  Daniel  Bunker 
1817 — Martin  Clark 
1825 — William  Cleland 
1817— Barnet  Cole 

1817—  William  Cole 

1816 — Jacob  Coykendall 
1816 — David  Cummins 

1816 —  John  Deardort'f 

1818—  Charles  Dewitt 

1825 —  Jonathan  Dixon 

1820 —  James  Gardner 

1820 — William  Garrison 
1820 — Michael  Gisson 
1815 — William  Green 
1815 — Samuel  S.  Green 
1815 — Walter  Green 

1820 —  Benjamin  Griffith 

1822 —  George  Hammond 

1819 —  Samuel  Hanna 

1821 —  Seth  Hawks 

1820 —  Harvey  Hoadley 

1822 —  Aaron  B.  Howe 
1822 — Nelson  S.  Howe 
1818 — Daniel  Hulse 
1818— Palmer  Hulse 

1826 —  William  Johns 
1820 — Erastus  Kellogg 
1822— Jesse  Ladow 

1818 — William  Laugh erty 
1822 — Richard  Millar 
181  *1 — Jedediah  M orehead 

1818—  David  C.  Morris 

1817 —  David  Morrow 
1817 — Charles  Morrow 
1817— James  Morrow 

1820 —  Rodolphus  Morse 

1819 —  Frederick  Myers 
1814 — John  Pettigon 

1817 —  Henry  Rcif 

1821 —  Robert  Robinson 
1825— Abel  C.  Ross 
1825 — Daniel  W.  Ross 

1820 —  Erastus  Sawyer 
1820 — Jacob  Snyder 

1820 —  William  Snyder 

1821—  John  She ckler 
1820 — John  Talford 

1822—  Richard  Tucker 

1818 —  Andrew  Varniea 
1817 — John  Wadsworth 

1822— John  Webber 

1 8 1 9 — Resol ved  White 
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bucyrus  township.  1821 — Elisha  Kent  § 

1822 — John  Kent  § 

Those  marked  (§)  lived  outside  the  village.  1822 — Thaddcus  Kent  § 


1822 —  -Thomas  Adams  § 

1826 — Isaac  II.  Allen 

1825 — Moses  Arden 

1826 —  George  Aumiller  § 
1826 — Henry  Babcock 

1824 —  Samuel  Bailey 

1823—  Adam  Bair 

1825 —  Adam  Bair 

1826 —  Martin  Barr 

1820 — David  Beadle  § 

1820— David  Beadle,  Jr.  § 

1820 —  Michel  Beadle  § 

1826 — Edward  Billups 

1823 —  -John  Billups 

1824—  George  Black  § 

1824—  John  Black  § 

1826 — Jacob  Bowers 

1825 —  John  Bowman 

1826 —  William  Bratton 

1823 — John  Brown 

1823— David  Bryant  § 

1819 —  Albigence  Bucklin  § 

1822— Elizabeth  Bucklin  ** 
1822 — Marry  Burns 

1822 — -A a roii  Cary 
1822— Aaron  Cary,  Jr. 

1821—  Abel  Cary 

1822 —  Lewis  Cary 
1822— “Old  Peter”  Cary** 
1826— John  Caldwell, 

1825 — Samuel  Carl 

1821—  Amos  Clark  § 

1825— Elilni  Dowd 

1825 —  Ebenezer  Dowd 

1822—  John  Deardorff** 

1826 —  David  Dinwiddie  § 
1826 — Jacob  Drake 

1823—  William  Early 

1820 —  Joseph  Ensley  § 

1825 — Andrew  Tailor 

1825 —  Nicholas  Failor 

1823— Benjamin  Fickle  § 

1823 — Jacob  Fickle  § 

1823 — Daniel  Fickle  § 

1823—  Isaac  IT  Fickle  § 

1826—  Michael  Flick- 

1824 —  -John  Funk 

1822 —  Harris  Carton 

1821—  John  S.  George  § 

1825 —  George  Hawk 

1826 —  George  Messer  § 

1826 — Peter  Ilesser 8 

1824—  Dr.  John  T.  Hobbs 

1821 —  Henry  Holmes 
1819 — Seth  Holmes** 

1825 —  James  Houston 
1825— Thomas  Howey  § 

1825 —  Tohn  IT.  Morrison 

1823—  A.  L.  Shover 

1823—  Patrick  Height 

1826 —  William  Hughey 
1826— William  Hughey,  Jr. 

1824—  John  II ul. r 

1825 —  Mary  Inman 

1826 —  Thomas  Johnson 
1825 — Tohn  Kanzleiter 

1822—  John  Kellogg** 

1822— David  Ken  I § 


1825 —  Joseph  Knott  § 

1822 — Darius  Landon  § 

1822 —  William  Langdon  § 

1826 —  George  Lauck 

1825—  Joshua  Lewis  § 

1826 —  Hugh  Long 

1823 —  John  Magers  § 

1826 — William  V.  Marquis  § 

1826 — William  Marsh 
1826 — James  Marshall 
1822 — John  Marshall 

1822—  Dr.'  Joseph  McComb 
1825 — Bailey  McCracken 

1825 —  Hugh  McCracken 

1826 —  James  McClure 
1826 — James  McLain 

1819 — Matthew  McMichael  § 

1823 —  James  Martin 
1822 — Charles  Merriman 

1822 —  E.  B.  Merriman 

1825—  Daniel  Miller  § 

1823 —  Harry  Miller 

1824 —  Henry  Miller  § 

1825—  John  Miller 

1826 —  llenry  Minicli 

1822 —  Robert  Moore 

1823 —  Joseph  S.  Morris  § 

1826 —  Abraham  Myers 
1826 — Samuel  Myers  § 

1826 — John  Nimmon 
1819— Samuel  Norton 
1819 — Rensselaer  Norton 

1821 —  David  Palmer  § 

1824 —  Dr.  Joseph  Pearce 

1822 —  Russell  Peck 

1825 —  Horace  Pratt 

1 823—  — William  Reeves 
1822 — Conrad  Rhodes 

1822 —  Ichabod  Rogers 

1824 —  John  Rogers** 

1821 — Conrad  Roth 
1821 — Samuel  Roth 

1823 —  Heman  Rowse  § ** 

1821 — Zalmon  Rowse  § 

1825 —  Jonas  Scott 
1825 — Thomas  Scott  § 

1825 —  Daniel  Seal 

1826 —  Tacob  Seigler 
1825— Daniel  Shroll  § 

1825 — George  Shroll  § 

1825— John  Shroll  § 

1825—  William  Shroll  § 

1821 — George  P.  Shultz 

1821 — Gottlcib  Tohn  Shultz  § 
1820 Sears  * 

1826 —  George  Sinn  § 

1826— Eli  Slagle 

1823 —  Harry  Smith 
1826 — Joy  Sperry 
1826 — Henry  St.  John 
1826 — Charles  Slanberg 
1826 — James  C.  Steen 
1826 — David  Stein  § 

1821 — William  M Stephenson? 

1821 —  Lewis  Stephenson 

1822 —  Joseph  Umnstead 
1825 — Benjamin  Warner  § 

1824—  Joseph  Whilhcrd 
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1825 —  George  Welsh  § 

1820 — Jacob  Young  § 

1820 — John  Young  § 

1820 — Joseph  Young  § 

1820 — William  Young  § 

1820 — George  Young  § 

CHATFIELD  TOWNSHIP. 

1826 —  William  Champion 

1824— Oliver  Chatfield 

1824 — Silas  Chatfield 
1826— David  Clute 

1824 —  John  Henry 

1825 —  John  Robinson 

1825 — James  M.  Robinson 

1825 —  William  Spanable 

1824 — George  Stuckman 
1820 — Jacob  Whetstone  * 

CRANBERRY  TOWNSHIP. 

1823 Bergin 

1824 — -Joshua  Chilcote 

1824 — Joshua  Chilcote,  Jr. 

1824 — Heathcote  Chilcote 

1824 — James  Chilcote 

1824 — John  Chilcote 

1824 —  -Nicodemas  Chilcote 

1826 —  Aaron  Cory 

1826 — Thomas  Cory 

1823 — Charles  Doney 

1826 — Robert  Hilborn 
1826 — Jacob  Lederer 
1826 — Jacob  Lederer,  Jr. 

1826—  Adam  G.  Lederer 
1826 — John  Lederer 
1826 — George  Myers 
1826 — Oak  Tyndale 

DALLAS  TOWNSHIP. 

(Marion  County  until  1845.) 
1820 — George  II.  Busby 

1825 —  David  Bibler 

1825 — James  Bibler 

1825— George  Clark 

1825 — Andrew  Clark 

1822 — Christian  Hoover 

1822 —  William  Hoover 

1825 — William  Howe 

1823 —  Jacob  King 
1820 — Isaac  Longwell 
1820 — Peter  Longwell 
1820 — Samuel  Line 

1825 — John  Mason 

1825 — John  Mason,  Jr. 

1825 — -Joseph  Mason 

1820 —  Matthew  Mitchell  . 

1824 —  John  McClary 

1824 —  Thomas  McClary 

1825 —  Thomas  Mason 

1822—  John  Page 

1821 —  Charles  Parrish 

1821 —  William  Parrish 
1824— William  Ramey 
1824 — Jacob  Shaffer 

1826 —  Jacob  Snyder 

1826 — John  Snyder 

1823 —  Christian  Stahley 

1822 —  Daniel  Swigart 

1820 —  -George  Walton 

1821 —  Benjamin  Welsh 
1821— Madison  Welsh 


1821 — Zachariah  Welsh 

1823 —  Benjamin  S.  Welsh 

1820 —  -Charles  White 

HOLMES  TOWNSHIP. 

1824 —  Thomas  Alsoph 

1821 —  William  Flake 

1826 — Joel  Glover 

1821 ileaman  * 

1821— Elisha  Holmes 
1821 — Lyman  Holmes 
1821 — Samuel  Holmes 
1821 — Truman  Holmes 
1821 — Zalmon  Holmes 

1826 — Christian  Haish 

1826 — John  .Hussey 

1824 —  Samuel  Hemminger 

1826 — Martin  Holman 

1825—  Timothy  Kirk** 

1823 — James  Martin 

1823 —  Jonas  Martin 

1825 — Joseph  Newell 

1825 —  Daniel  Snyder 

1826-  — William  Spitzer 

JACKSON  TOWNSHIP. 

(Richland  County  until  1845.) 

1824 —  Elisha  Allen 
1818 — John  Benjamin 

1823 —  David  Bryant 
1820— John  Doyle 

1824 —  John  Fate 
1818— Benjamin  Rush 

1820 —  Joseph  Russell 

1821—  Samuel  Rutan 

JEFFERSON  TOWNSHIP. 

(Part  of  Richland  County  until  1845.) 

1818 —  John  Adrian 

1817 — Peter  Beebout 

1816 —  Jacob  Fisher 

1817—  John  S.  Griswell 

1817 —  Thomas  Ferguson 

1825 —  Samuel  Freese 

1820 —  Eli  Foglesong 
1824 — David  Dorn 

1824 —  John  Ilise 

1819 —  Henry  ITershner 
1819 — Jacob  Ilershner 
1819 — Michael  Hershner 

1825 —  John  Ilershner 
1819 — Lewis  Leiberger 

1818 —  Daniel  Miller 

1819 —  James  Nail 
1817 — Westell  Ridgely 
1817 — Andrew  Ridgely 
1817 — Daniel  Ridgely 
1817 — John  Ridpeiv 
1817 — William  Ridgely 
1817 — Christian  Snyder 
1817 — Jacob  Snyder 
1817 — Peter  Snyder 
1824—  Jacob  Weaver 

1826 —  Daniel  Wert 
1896 — Joseph  Wert 

1826 — Peter  Wert 

1821 —  Benjamin  Worden 
1821 — Benjamin  F.  Worden 
1821 — Nathan  Worden 
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HISTORY  OF  CRAWFORD  COUNTY 


LIBERTY  TOWNSHIP. 

1823 — John  Anderson 

1820 —  Ralph  Bacon 
1825 — John  Bair 

1821—  John  O.  Blowers 

1822—  William  Blowers 

1823 —  John  Chandler 
1823 — Joseph  Chandler 
1825 — James  Clingan 
1825 — John  Clingan 
1823— Asa  Cobb 

1823 — Dudley  Cobb 

1821 —  Christian  Couts 
1823 — Israel  Borland 
1823 — Garrett  Borland 
1823 — James  Dorland 

1823 —  Luke  Dorland 

1822 —  Robert  Roster 
1 82-4 — John  II.  Fry 

1823 —  Jacob  Gurwell 
1825 — James  S.  Gurwell 

1825 —  Edward  Hartford 

1826 —  David  Hawk 
1825— John  Helm 
1825 — Pres  Hilliard 
1821— William  Huff 

1824—  William  Huff 

1825 —  Daniel  Ketclmm 
1825 — Daniel  Kimble 

1824 —  Richard  King 
1824 — -John  Kroft 

1824 —  William  Little 
1823 — Benjamin  Man  well 
1823 — -Horatio  Markley 
1823— Matthias  Markley 
1821 — Thomas  McClure 
1823 — James  McCurdy 

1819 —  Daniel  McMichael  ** 

1821 —  John  Maxficld 
1823 — William  Moderwell 

1825 —  Alex  A.  McCullough 

1826 —  James  McMannes 

1822 —  Simeon  Parcher 
1826 — Samuel  Peterman 
1826 — John  Peterman 
1826 — Isaac  Rice 

1823 —  Thomas  Scott 

1825 —  Daniel  Shellhammer 

1826 —  Abraham  L.  Shivers 
1825 — Andrew  Shreck 

1825 —  John  Slifcr 

1826 —  Isaac  Slater 

1823 —  Samuel  Smalley 

1824 —  Richard  Spicer 
1823 — Ichabod  Smith 
1823 — Thomas  Smith 
1822 — Calvin  Squires 

1822 —  Nehemiah  Squires 

1823 —  Calvin  Stone 

1824 —  John  G.  Stough 
1826 — Fetcr  Stockman 

1820 —  Auer  Umberfield 

1825 —  Anthony  Walker 
1825 — John  Walters 

1825 —  Asa  Wethcrby 

1826 —  Thomas  Williamson 
1825 — Mary  Wood 

I. Y KENS  TOWNSHIP. 

1825 — Christopher  Keggy 


1826— Jacob  Miller 
1826— George  Rhoad 

POLK  TOWNSHIP. 

(Part  of  Richland  County  until  1845.) 

1826 — John  Ashcroft 
bS2(J — Alphetts  Atwood 

1820 — John  Atwood 

1824 —  James  Auten 
1826 — Jonathan  Ayres 

1819 — Samuel  Brown 

1 8 1 y — John  Brown 

1819 —  Michael  Brown 

1820 —  John  Bash  ford 

1817 —  Edward  Cooper 

1821 —  John  Cracrai't 

1820 — Samuel  Daily 
182U — John  Dickerson 

1822 —  Rev.  James  Dunlap 
1822 — John  Dunmeier 
1822 — John  Eysman 

1820 Fletcher 

1820 Fletcher 

1818—  David  Gill 

1826 — Thomas  Harding 

1822—  John  Ilauck 
1820 — John  Hibner 

1819 —  Asa  Iiosford 

1819 —  Horace  Iiosford 

1820—  William  Iiosford 
1817 — Disberry  Johnson 

1817—  Samuel  Johnson 

1823 —  Plntres  Jackson 

1821 —  John  Jeffrey 

1818 —  John  Kilteridge 
1817 — James  Leveridge 
1817 — James  Leveridge,  Jr. 

1817 —  Nathaniel  Leveridge 
1823 — Nathan  Merriman 

1822 —  Alexander  McGrew 

1820 —  Daniel  Miller 

1821—  Jacob  Miller 

1822—  William  Murray 

1825 —  William  Neal 

1826 —  Andrew  Poe 
1825 — James  Reeves 

1822 —  Rev.  John  Reinhart 
1820 — David  Reid 

1825 — George  Row 

1825 —  John  Schawber 

1826 —  John  Sedous 

1818 —  Benjamin  S liar  rock 
1818— Nehemiah  Story 
1818 — Nathaniel  Story 

1817 —  John  Sturges 

1823 —  Owen  Tuttle 

1818 —  George  Wood 
1818 — George  Wood,  Jr. 

1818 — John  Williamson 

SANIHJSKY  TOWNSHIP. 

1823 — Jacob  Ambrose 
1820 — William  Beatty 
1820 — Philip  Beatty 
1823 — Benjamin  Bowers 
1823 — Jacob  Bowers 
1823 — William  Bowers 

1825 —  John  Cove 

1826 —  Isaac  Darling 
1826 — John  Dewey 
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1823— Jacob  Dull 

1820—  Matthew  Elder 

1823 — John  Clemens 
1823 — Adam  Clemens 
1823 — Thomas  Clemens 

1821 —  John  13.  Trench 

1819 — James  Gwell 

1819 — William  dwell 

1822 —  William  Handley 

1822 —  Jesse  Handley 
1826 — Isaac  Jlenry 

1823 —  Isaac  llilborn 
1826 — George  M.  Kitch 

1819 —  Samuel  Knisely 

1820 —  Joseph  Knisely 

1823 —  James  Magee 
1826 — John  Magner 
1826 — Henry  Magner 

1825 —  William  Matthews 
1825' — Isaac  Matthews 
182-1 — John  Mayer 

1826 —  John  Ramsey 
1826 — Joseph  Smith 
1825 — Alex  Smith 

1820—  Samuel  Shull 
1825 — James  Tarns 

1825—  Nelson  Tustison 

1826 —  Joseph  Wert 
1 826 — J o h n W e r t 
1826 — Adam  Wert 

TEXAS  TOWNSHIP. 

1 824 —  Eli  Adams 

i 82-4 — Paul  Adams 

1824 —  George  Render 

1822 —  John  Henry  Coon 
1826 — Ebenezer  Culver 

1825—  Anthony  Detray 

1826 —  Jacob  Fov 
1826— Samuel  Gregg 
1826 — William  Griffiths 
1826 — Lewis  Lemert 

1825 — Robert  M ayes 
1825 — Adam  Miller 
1825 — Isaac  Miller 
1825 — Charles  Morrow 
1825 — John  Ncdray 
1825 — David  Palmer 
1825 — Doddridge  Paul 
1825 — Elting  Paul 

1825 —  Laban  Pcrdew 

1826 —  William  Pennington 
1825 — Robert  Roberts 
1825— Alva  Tash 

tod  township. 

All  Indian  Reservation  until  opened 
ment  in  1837. 

VERNON  TOWNSHIP. 

(Richland  County  until  1845.) 

1818 — George  Rycrs 

1823-  — John  ( Iclainl 
1823— William  Cleland 
1816 — Andre  w 1 )ickson 

1823 —  George  Dickson 
1825 — Jonathan  Dickson 
1825 — James  Dickson 

1821—  J ames  Richards 

1824 —  Conrad  Walters 
1824 — Anthony  Walters 


W 1 1 KT ST< I N E TOWNSHIP 

1823 — James  Armstrong 

1822 — Peter  Anderson 
1822 — Christian  Bair 
1822 — John  Beckwith 
1826 — John  Royer 
1822 — Philip  ( linger 
1822— Adam  C linger 
1822— Archibald  Clark 
1822 — George  Clark 

1822 —  Benjamin  Camp 

1823 —  John  Campbell 
1817 — William  Cooper 

1824 —  Charles  Clin mbers 

1824 — I sane  Eiehclberger 

1824 —  Casper  Eiehclberger 
1823 — James  Falloon 

1821 —  Frederick  Garver 

1822 —  Benjamin  George 
1 822— W i 1 1 i a m H a m il t on 

1821 —  George  Hancock 

1822 —  Henry  Harriger 

1823 —  James  Henderson 
1821 — Asa  Howard 
1821 — Daniel  Jones 

1823 —  Adam  Jacob  Kieffer 

1819 —  John  Kent 
1826 — Andrew  Kerr 

1821 —  John  King 

1825—  John  Lininger 

1820 —  Noble  McKinstry 

1824—  J.  W.  Moderwell 

1822 —  -Esi  Norton 

1821 —  Philander  Odell 
1821— Eli  Odell 
1821— Jacob  Odell 

1823 —  George  Poe 

1821 —  Samuel  Parcher 

1822 —  Lyman  Parcher 
1822 — George  Parcher 
1822 — John  Parcher 
1822 — Benjamin  Parcher 

1822 —  George  Parcher,  Jr. 

1821 — Nathaniel  Plummer 

1821—  Abner  Rovvse 

1823 —  Cornwallis  Reese 

1824 —  Robert  Reid 

1824 — George  Reid 

1826—  Henry  Remson 

1822 —  Daniel  Palmer 
182(1 — Martin  Shaffncr 
1826 — Henry  S.  Sheldon 
1 826 — Valen line  Shook 
1826 — Samuel  Shook 
1826— John  Staley 

for  settle-  1823— John  Stein 

1823 —  Abraham  Steen 
1822— Hugh  Stewart 
1822 — William  Stewart 
1822 — Tames  Stewart 
1822 — John  Stewart 
1822 — Joseph  Stewart 

1822 — Hugh  Stewart,  Jr. 

1826 — William  Stuck 
18,23 — Hugh  Trimble 

1823 —  John  Trimble 
1821 — Samuel  V an Vnorhis 
1826— Robert  Walker 

1820 — lohn  Willowby 
1826 — Samuel  Winters 
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CHAPTER  VI 


POLITICAL 

Early  Politics — The  Campaign  of  i8go — Harrison  at  Bucyrus — First  Campaign  Song — The 
Exciting  Campaign  of  1863 — Various  Minor  Parties — Constitutional  Conventions — Vote  of 
the  County  Since  Its  Organization — The  County  in  State  Politics — Incidents  of  Early  Catn- 
paigns — Craze  ford  During  the  War — Complete  List  of  Officials  Since  the  Organization  of 
the  County. 


Some  are  born  great,  some  achieve  greatness, 

And  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them. 

— Shakespeare. 

Here  and  there  some  stern,  high  patriot  stood, 

Who  could  not  get  the  place  for  which  he  sued. 

— Byron. 

When  Crawford  county  was  first  estab- 
lished by  the  legislature  in  1800,  there  was 
considerable  unanimity  in  politics  not  only  in 
Ohio  at  that  time,  but  in  the  nation.  James 
Monroe  had  been  elected  president  without 
opposition.  Crawford  county  did  not  vote  as 
a county  until  1824,  and  even  at  that  election 
its  vote  was  cast  with  Marion,  and  the  first 
separate  vote  of  the  county  was  in  1826,  and 
at  that  time  a harmonious  spirit  existed  in  the 
county.  Prior  to  1820  there  had  been  two 
parties,  the  Federalists  and  the  followers  of 
Jefferson,  the  latter  using  the  names  of  Re- 
publican and  Democrat  indiscriminately.  The 
Jeffersonian  theory  of  government  had  pre- 
vailed to  such  an  extent  that  in  Ohio  there  was 
practically  no  opposition.  When  the  election 
took  place  in  1824  there  were  four  candidates 
John  Ouincy  Adams  of  Massachusetts,  vs  I10 
represented  what  was  left  of  the  old  Federal 
party,  and  was  supported  by  the  more  con- 
servative voters;  William  A.  Crawford  of 
Georgia,  a democrat  of  the  Federal  school, 
who  favored  the  leaders  of  the  party  at  Wash- 
ington controlling  the  nominations.  The 
other  two  were  Andrew  Jackson  and  Henry 
Clay.  The  bulk  of  the  Jackson  and  Clay  fol- 
lowers were  of  the  Jellersou-Madison-Monroe 
school,  Jackson  being  for  a strict  construction 
of  the  constitution,  against  a national  bank 
which  then  existed,  and  against  any  centraliz- 


ing of  power.  Clay  was  more  liberal,  and 
favored  the  government  looking  after  inter- 
nal improvements,  and  in  connection  with  that 
a protective  tariff.  Not  one  of  them  was  a 
Federalist,  although  Adams  was  so  classed, 
while  the  Jackson  men  took  the  name  of 
Democratic  Republican;  the  Clay  men  Na- 
tional Republican.  The  election  in  Ohio  re- 
sulted Clay  19,255,  Jackson  18,489,  Adams 
12,280,  while  Crawford  had  no  electoral  ticket 
in  the  field.  It  will  be  observed  that  his  vote 
was  50,024.  A month  previous  at  the  October 
election  for  governor  the  vote  w'as  Jeremiah 
Morrow,  democrat,  39,526 ; /Mien  Trimble,  na- 
tional republican,  37,108.  Trimble’s  vote  com- 
ing from  the  Clay  and  Adams  men,  and 
Morrow^ ’s  vote  from  the  Jackson  men,  and 
many  democrats  who  were  dissatisfied  with  all 
the  presidential  candidates.  So  mixed  up,  or 
so  united,  were  political  affairs  that  two  years 
later  Trimble,  national  republican,  had  prac- 
tically no  opposition  for  governor,  receiving 
71,475  votes,  the  scattering  vote  being  about 
13,000.  By  1828  the  two  parties  took  definite 
forms,  both  either  republican  or  democratic, 
whichever  one  might  choose  to  call  them,  and 
the  only  difference  being  in  matters  of  govern- 
mental policy.  In  182S  Jackson  carried  the 
State  for  president,  although  the  national  re- 
publicans elected  their  governor  that  year  and 
in  1830,  and  after  Jackson  again  carried  the 
State  in  1832,  the  democrats  of  the  Jackson 
school  were  left  in  undisputed  possession  of 
the  name  of  democrat,  and  the  national  repub- 
licans united  all  opposition  to  the  democratic 
party  under  the  name  of  Whigs.  The  latter 
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party  carried  the  state  for  Harrison  in  1836 
and  1840.  Under  President  Jackson,  from 
1829  to  1837  party  lines  began  to  be  closely 
drawn,  but  prior  to  that  time  there  had  been 
no  special  difference  between  the  two  parties. 

The  first  mention  of  Crawford  county  in 
regard  to  political  matters  was  in  the  Colum- 
bus Gazette  of  July,  1824,  when  a meeting 
was  held  at  Columbus  in  the  interest  of  Henry 
Clay.  At  that  meeting  Henry  Brown  of 
Franklin  county  w'as  appointed  the  Clay  elec- 
tor for  this  district,  and  Joseph  Chaffee  of 
Crawford  county  was  present  and  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Clay  interests  in  this  county. 
Chaffee  lived  in  Tymochtee  township.  That 
year  practically  all  were  Clay  or  Adams  men 
in  this  county,  as  at  the  election  in  1824,  Ma- 
rion county,  of  which  Crawford  was  a part, 
gave  the  following  vote:  Adams  87;  Clay 

54;  Jackson  13.  The  formation  of  parties 
can  be  seen  by  the  presidential  vote  of  1832, 
when  it  resulted  in  this  county:  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  dem.,  557;  Henry  Clay,  whig,  259. 

The  exciting  campaign  in  Ohio  and  in  this 
county  was  the  presidential  election  in  1840, 
when  William  Henry  Harrison  ran  against 
Martin  Van  Buren,  the  latter  being  the  demo- 
cratic candidate  for  re-election.  Pages  of 
history  have  been  written  about  the  campaign 
of  1840.  It  was  the  first  political  “tidal  wave” 
that  ever  swept  the  country.  From  1829  to 
1840  Andrew  Jackson  had  been  president,  fol- 
lowed by  Martin  Van  Buren,  and  the  demo- 
cratic party  was  strongly  intrenched  in  power ; 
the  whigs  were  demoralized,  their  principal 
issue  being  anti-Jackson.  On  December  4, 
1839,  they  met  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  nomi- 
nated Gen.  Harrison  for  the  presidency,  with 
John  Tyler  of  Virginia  for  vice  president. 
Van  Buren’s  colleague  was  Richard  M.  John- 
son, of  Kentucky,  who  in  the  war  of  r 8 r 3 , had 
won  the  final  battle  of  the  Thames  in  Canada, 
w hen  the  British  were  defeated  and  Tecumseh 
was  killed.  Harrison,  as  the  hero  of  the  war 
oi  1812,  w'as  the  idol  of  the  then  great  rising 
northwestern  territory,  but  in  the  cast  the 
business  interests  and  the  newspapers  made 
light  of  bis  candidacy;  soon  after  the  Harri- 
son nomination,  the  editor  of  a Van  Buren 
paper  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  visited  General  Har- 
rison at  bis  country  home  at  South  Bend,  Ind., 
and  was  cordially  received  and  hospitably  en- 


tertained by  him.  He  published  an  account  of 
his  trip,  spoke  slightingly  of  Harrison’s  abil- 
ities, and  stated  that  he  lived  in  a log  cabin  and 
drank  hard  cider,  and  had  no  desire  to  be 
president,  and  neither  had  he  the  ability  to 
fill  the  position,  and  concluded  by  stating  that 
if  the  people  of  the  country  would  only  fur- 
nish him  with  a liberal  supply  of  crackers  and 
sufficient  hard  cider  he  would  be  contented  to 
live  in  his  little  log  cabin  for  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  Every  Van  Buren  paper  in  the 
east  published  the  story  with  great  relish,  and 
it  was  copied  in  the  western  organs.  Then  the 
storm  broke.  I11  all  of  the  great  northwest 
that  Harrison  had  rescued  from  the  Indians 
the  people  remembered  the  log  cabins  that  had 
been  their  first  homes ; they  still  kept  the  hard 
cider  for  the  hospitable  entertainment  of  their 
guests,  and  many  still  lived  in  the  little  log 
cabins.  The  northwest  rallied  to  their  idol, 
the  log  cabin  and  the  buckeye  became  their 
rallying  cry,  and  the  hard  cider  was  free 
everywhere.  A meeting  was  called  at  Colum- 
bus for  February  22,  1840,  and  although  it 
was  the  dead  of  w'inter,  when  the  tlay  arrived 
over  15,000  people  assembled  in  that  city  of 
6,000  population,  and  every  house  was  throw'll 
open  to  entertain  free  every  guest.  Every 
county  within  a radius  of  a hundred  miles 
sent  monster  delegations,  some  hauling  log 
cabins  for  fifty  miles  over  the  miserable  roads. 
Nearly  a hundred  went  down  from  Crawford 
county.  Heavy  rains  had  swollen  the  streams, 
and  the  roads  w'ere  almost  impassable,  but 
there  were  miles  of  paraders,  with  their  in- 
numerable log  cabins,  and  heading  the  pro- 
cession was  a reproduction  of  Eort  Meigs 
erected  by  Harrison,  and  defended  by  him  in 
1813,  and  on  the  front  flag  staff  Harrison’s 
reply  to  General  Proctor’s  demand  for  its  sur- 
render: “Tell  General  Proctor  w hen  he  gets 

possession  of  the  Fort,  he  will  gain  more 
honor,  in  the  estimation  of  his  King  and  coun- 
try, than  he  w'ould  acquire  by  a thousand 
capitulations.”  'There  were  speeches;  and  the 
hard  cider  distributed  tree  at  every  house,  w ith 
barrels  of  it  at  every  street  corner,  kept  up  the 
enthusiasm,  and  also  prevented  any  ill  effect 
from  the  intemperate  weather. 

OI  course  they  passed  resolutions,  a column 
of  them,  glorifying  themselves  and  their  can- 
didate, and  denouncing,  and  criticizing  the 
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opposition,  and  one  resolution,  not  political, 
but  future  events  demonstrated  it  was  the 
shrewdest  of  politics.  It  was  a resolution 
recommending  that  “the  young  men  of  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  West- 
ern New  York,  I’eunsylvania  and  Virginia 
celebrate  the  next  anniversary  of  the  raising 
of  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs,  in  June,  1813,  on 
the  ground  occupied  by  that  fort." 

As  early  as  May  they  started  for  the  rendez- 
vous; men  left  their  farms  and  their  factories, 
their  stores  and  their  shops,  and  through  the 
forests  and  across  the  swamps  they  journeyed 
hundreds  of  miles  on  foot  and  on  horseback 
in  wagons  and  in  log  cabins,  these  latter  being 
hung  with  coon-skins  and  covered  with  strings 
of  buckeyes,  and  used  as  sleeping  places  dur- 
ing the  night.  And  when  the  day  arrived 
fully  fifty  thousand  people  were  there  from 
every  state  in  the  union,  and  the  wagons  were 
camped  for  miles  around.  Harrison  spent  the 
night  at  Toledo,  a little  town  of  1,300  people, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  day  went  on  a little 
steamer  to  the  fort  he  had  so  bravely  defended 
a generation  previous.  People  were  weeks 
getting  back  to  their  homes,  but  from  the  west 
the  excitement  spread  to  the  east,  and  the  chief 
export  of  Ohio  that  year  were  the  buckeyes, 
and  the  national  drink  was  hard  cider.  It 
was,  too,  a cure  for  all  ills;  with  a pepper-pod 
sliced  into  it  it  was  a sure  cure  for  rheuma- 
tism; mixed  with  willow-bark  and  iron-wood 
it  cured  fever  and  ague;  with  wild  cherry 
added  it  became  a tonic.  It  was  the  juice  of 
the  apple,  and  many  a temperate  man  in  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  cause  partook  so  liberally 
that  when  night  came  there  was  little  differ- 
ence between  a moderate  and  a heavy  drinker. 

It  was  at  Columbus  that  Otway  Curry,  of 
Union  county,  who  represented  this  district 
in  the  legislature  in  1837  and  1838,  wrote  the 
first  campaign  song  that  was  used  in  a cam- 
paign. It  was  to  the  tune  of  "Highland  Lad- 
die," and  commenced  : 

“()h  where,  tell  me  where,  was  your  Buckeye 
Cabin  made  ? 

Oh  where,  tell  me  where  was  your  Buckeye 
Cabin  made? 

’Twas  built  among  the  merry  hoys  who 
wield  the  plow  and  spade  • 

Where  the  Log  Cabin  stands  in  the  bonnie 
Buckeye  shade.” 


Another  of  the  songs  was  to  the  tune  of 
“Rosin  the  Bow.” 

Come  ye  who,  whatever  betide  her, 

To  freedom  have  sworn  to  he  true; 

Prime  up  in  a mug  of  hard  cider, 

And  drink  to  old  Tippecanoe.* 

On  tap,  I’ve  a pipe  of  as  good,  sir, 

As  man  from  the  faucet  e’er  drew ; 

No  poison  to  thicken  your  blood,  sir, 

But  liquor  as  pure  as  the  dew. 

Xo  foreign  potation  I puff,  sir, 

In  freedom  the  apple-tree  grew, 

And  its  juice  is  exactly  the  stuff,  sir, 

To  quaff  to  old  Tippecanoe. 

Let  Van*  sport  his  coach  and  outriders, 

I11  liveries  flaunting  and  gay, 

And  sneer  at  log  cabins  and  cider; 

But  woe  for  the  reckoning  day! 

From  east  to  west  and  from  north  to  south 
the  wave  spread;  and  long  before  November 
came  the  one  side  felt  defeat  and  the  other 
scented  victory.  A tidal  wave  swept  the  land 
“For  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  too.”  The  mag- 
nificent democratic  organization  which  six 
months  previous  had  deemed  defeat  impos- 
sible was  swept  away  by  an  uprising  of  the 
people,  and  even  the  democratic  organ  in  Bal- 
timore that  first  started  the  sarcasm  on  the 
candidate  and  his  log  cabin  and  hard  cider, 
was  caught  by  the  wave,  and  closed  the  cam- 
paign as  a Harrison  supporter.  During  the 
campaign  many  passed  through  Bucyrus  on 
their  way  to  the  great  demonstration  at  Fort 
Meigs,  and  among  them  none  other  than  Har- 
rison himself,  accompanied  by  Robert  C. 
Schenck,  a rising  young  lawyer  from  Dayton 
and  an  orator.  He  came  over  the  Pike  from 
Columbus  speaking  in  Delaware  and  Marion, 
and  slopped  at  the  Union  Hotel,  then  kept  by 
Samuel  Norton  on  the  lot  now  occupied  by 
Xeiglcr’s  mill.  I le  spent  the  night  here. 
Bucyrus  had  a Tippecanoe  club  and  John 
Moderwcll  was  the  president  and  Janies  Mar- 
shall the  vice  president.  The  club  escorted 
him  to  the  court  house.  The  little  building 

*Tippecanoc  was  I lie  popular  name  in  the  west  for 
I larrison. 

Wan  Huren. 
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was  crowded.  The  meeting  was  presided  over 
by  Josiah  Scott,  then  a rising  young  lawyer 
of  Bucyrus.  Robert  C.  Schenck  addressed  the 
meeting,  and  made  a brilliant  speech.  Gen- 
eral Harrison  was  then  introduced,  but  the 
crowd  was  a trifle  unfriendly  and  frequently 
interrupted  the  speaker,  but  he  bore  the  an- 
noyance with  dignity  and  calmness,  until  a 
better  feeling  prevailed  and  he  was  allowed  to 
continue. 

The  next  morning  he  left  for  Sandusky 
where  he  took  the  little  lake  steamer  for  To- 
ledo. This  was  the  first  president  ever  in 
Bucyrus.  Later  in  the  campaign,  in  Septem- 
ber, Richard  M.  Johnson,  the  candidate  for 
vice  president  was  in  Bucyrus,  and  addressed 
a large  crowd.  I le  was  the  guest  of  Congress- 
man ( icorge  Sweney  and  was  accompanied  by 
Senator  Allen  and  John  Brough,  and  when  he 
left  for  his  next  date  at  Mansfield,  Mr. 
Sweney  and  a large  number  of  Bucyrus  poli- 
ticians accompanied  him. 

The  wave  that  swept  the  country  .and 
landed  (leu.  Harrison  in  the  presidential  chair 
was  of  little  avail  to  the  wliigs.  Whether  he 
could  have  built  up  a party  is  problematical, 
but  he  died  shortly  after  his  election,  and  Ty- 
ler became  president,  and  in  1844  the  demo- 
crats again  returned  to  power.  In  1848  the 
wliigs  were  again  successful  with  a war  can- 
didate. They  had  opposed  the  Mexican  war, 
but  after  the  United  States  were  victorious 
stole  the  democratic  thunder  by  nominating 
the  hero  of  that  war,  General  Zachariah  Tay- 
lor, and  obtaining  a presidential  victory.  Old 
“Rough  and  Ready”  as  he  was  called  was  just 
as  his  nickname  indicated.  One  of  his  first 
messages  congratulated  congress  with  the  ex- 
pression: “We  are  now  at  peace  with  till  the 

world  and  the  rest  0!  mankind.”  Taylor  also 
died  and  Fillmore  succeeded  him.  For  years 
the  wliigs  had  been  little  more  than  an  opposi- 
tion. But  in  their  fitter  years  they  had  driven 
the  democratic  party  to  a defense  of  slavery. 
The  democratic  party  had  never  recognized 
slavery  as  one  of  their  party  principles,  but 
they  were  finally  forced  to  its  defense,  a de- 
fense that  almost  killed  them,  and  did  kill  the 
party  that  forced  them  into  that  position.  For 
several  years  prior  . to  1854,  a new  party  had 
sprung  up  of  “Free  Soilers,”  who  were  op- 
posed to  any  further  extension  of  slavery;  an 


American  party,  who  held  that  Americans 
must  rule  America;  and  the  abolitionists. 
The  Free  Soilers  at  the  start  drew'  largely 
from  the  democrats  and  filter  Irom  the  wings; 
the  Americans  and  abolitionists  Irom  tlie 
wliigs,  and  in  some  cases  the  wliigs  became 
the  third  party.  In  1854  the  many  discordant 
elements  that  opposed  the  democratic  party 
got  together  with  a firm  and  pronounced 
declaration  to  stop  the  inroads  of  slavery. 
The  free  soil  democrats  and  the  abolitionists 
practically  all  united  with  the  new  party,  and 
about  two-thirds  of  the  wliigs.  At  least  one- 
third  of  the  wliigs  went  bodily  over  to  t lie 
democratic  party  declining  to  follow  such  ad- 
vanced ground  on  the  'slavery  question,  in 
1853,  the  democratic  vote  in  Crawford  lor 
governor  was  1778,  the  whig  vote  525,  and 
the  free  soil  vote  30(1.  'The  wliigs  had  gone 
to  pieces.  In  1853  under  the  new  alignment 
the  democratic  vote  was  1710,  the  republican 
\ote  1,449  and  the  American  vote  24.  Many 
well  known  democrats  in  Crawford  county, 
who  had  held  ol lice  and  been  leaders,  joined 
the  new  party,  and  democracy  in  turn  re- 
cruited its  ranks  from  lile-long  wliigs.  Since 
then  it  has  been  a straight  fight  between  the 
two  great  parties,  with  an  occasional  new 
party  springing  into  existence  to  cast  a few 
votes,  and  then  drift  back  to  one  or  two  other 
of  the  two  great  parties.  At  one  time  the 
populists  rose  to  several  hundred  votes  in  the 
county,  but  they  finally  found  a home  in  one 
of  the  two  leading  parties.  The  prohibition- 
ists have  been  faithful  for  years,  but  their 
vote  has  been  drawn  from  both  parties  and  has 
been  recently  light,  many  years  ago  their 
highest  figure  being  about  three  hundred.  In 
the  past  few  years  the  socialists  under  various 
names  have  had  tickets  in  the  field,  taking 
their  following  from  both  parlies  but  mostly 
from  the  dominant  one.  In  a few  local  elec- 
tions their  vote  has  been  such  as  to  indicate 
that  if  the  increase  continues  they  are  a power 
to  he  counted  on. 

When  the  w ar  started  in  1861,  it  was  heart- 
ily supported  by  both  parties,  but  as  time 
passed  the  republicans  being  in  power  in  the 
national  government  were  receiving  accessions 
ol  strength,  which  bid  fair,  when  the  war 
reached  a success  I ul  conclusion,  to  w ipe  out 
the  democratic  party.  And  the  democratic 
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party  soon  changed  to  a severe  criticism  of 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  later  came  out  in 
bitter  opposition  to  it.  The  Republicans,  to 
make  the  line  more  marked,  headed  their  ticket 
in  this  state  with  the  word  Union  and  the 
party  was  known  as  the  Union  Republican 
party.  In  the  winter  of  1882  one  of  democ- 
racy’s brilliant  orators,  Clement  L.  Vallandig- 
ham,  was  so  severe  in  his  strictures  on  the 
government  that  he  was  arrested  for  treason, 
and  banished  from  the  country,  first  trans- 
ported across  the  line  as  a present  to  his 
friends  in  the  south.  From  there  he  went  to 
Canada.  The  democratic  party  in  this  state 
were  up  in  arms  against  the  administration  for 
the  arrest  and  banishment  of  their  leader  and 
insisted  the  rights  of  “freedom  of  speech” 
as  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  were  being 
suppressed.  They  called  their  next  convention 
at  Columbus  to  select  a candidate  for  gover- 
nor, and  there  was  an  outpouring  of  the 
people;  over  two  hundred  went  down  from 
this  county;  other  counties  turned  out  in  force; 
there  were  delegations  from  everywhere,  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty  thousand  indig- 
nant and  protesting  democrats  assembled  at 
the  capital.  It  was  a great  outpouring  of  the 
people,  and  there  was  no  building  large  enough 
to  hold  the  crowd,  but  the  problem  was  solved 
by  having  the  convention  outdoors  in  the 
state  house  yard.  With  the  greatest  enthusi- 
asm Vallandigham  was  nominated  by  acclama- 
tion for  governor.  Crawford  was  conspicuous 
at  this  convention.  The  headquarters  were  at 
the  American  house,  and  the  evening  of  the 
nominations  a ratification  meeting  was  held, 
and  ex-Senator  George  E.  Pugh,  the  candidate 
for  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  many  others 
made  speeches,  most  of  them  too  mild  for  the 
anti-war  faction  of  the  party  and  the  excited 
crowd,  besides  which  the  speeches  w'ere  temp- 
erate from  the  fact  that  dozens  of  United 
States  marshals  were  present  with  instructions 
to  arrest  any  one  guilty  of  treasonable  utter- 
ances. The  speeches  were  therefore  tamer 
than  the  Crawford  county  men  had  been  ac- 
customed to,  and  they  set  up  a call  for  “Jack- 
son.”  Abner  M.  Jackson  w'as  a natural  born 
orator,  pleasant,  affable,  the  friend  of  every- 
body, and  the  idol  of  the  democracy  of  this 
county.  The  crowd  caught  the  name  and 
Jackson  came  forward  to  speak.  He  ex- 


pressed his  opinion  on  the  generals,  the  war, 
the  government,  and  the  president,  with  the 
same  freedom  and  force  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  do  in  Crawford  county.  He  was  a 
brilliant  orator  and  set  the  crowd  on  fire,  and 
the  cheers  and  applause  he  received  showed 
he  was  the  orator  of  the  evening,  and  if  his 
speech  had  been  made  the  evening  before  there 
is  no  question  he  would  have  received  the 
nomination  for  lieutenant  governor.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech,  policy  called  for  an 
adjournment  of  the  meeting. 

A severe  campaign  followed,  processions 
miles  long  attending  every  meeting.  Pugh 
took  up  the  fight  for  his  party,  his  leader  being 
absent  in  Canada;  party  bitterness  ran  high; 
nearly  every  meeting  created  trouble  owing  to 
the  intense  earnestness  of  both  sides,  and  in 
the  end  Trough  was  elected  by  Go, 000  exclu- 
sive of  the  soldier  vote  which  w'as  41,000 
more.  A law  had  been  passed  which  allowed 
the  soldiers  in  the  field  to  vote.  The  Craw- 
ford soldier  vote  was  Brough,  union,  268; 
Vallandigham,  democrat,  24.  On  the  county 
ticket  the  Union  vote  w'as  some  forty  less. 
In  the  vote  as  reported  from  the  field  57 
votes  were  thrown  out  for  informality,  of 
these  49  were  for  Brough  and  8 for  Vallandig- 
ham. In  1865  the  soldier  vote  was  not  counted 
in  this  county. 

The  next  important  contest  was  in  1867, 
when  the  state  w'as  called  upon  to  vote  on  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  giving  to  col- 
ored people  the  right  to  vote,  the  republicans 
favoring  the  proposition  the  democrats  oppos- 
ing. The  amendment  w'as  beaten  in  Ohio  by 
forty  thousand,  but  the  republicans  carried  the 
state  by  a small  majority. 

In  1872,  the  democrats  made  no  nomina- 
tion for  the  presidency,  meeting  at  Baltimore 
and  indorsing  Horace  Greeley,  who  had  been 
nominated  by  the  Liberal  republicans  at  Cin- 
cinnati. This  took  over  to  the  democratic 
ranks  less  than  a hundred  in  this  county,  ow- 
ing to  their  intense  bitterness  against  the 
administration  of  President  Grant,  but  event- 
ually most  of  them  returned  to  the  republican 
party 

Party  lines  remained  the  same  in  this 
county  until  1887  to  1891,  when  the  Peoples 
Party  sprang  into  existence,  an  organization 
principally  of  farmers  comprising  men  of 
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both  parties,  but  later  coming  largely  from  the 
democrats.  It  ran  for  a few  years,  and  its 
members  later  drifted  back  to  the  old  parties, 
the  democrats  getting  the  better  of  the  drift. 

So  strong  had  the  populistic  tendency  be- 
come, that  that  party  dictated  the  democratic 
presidential  nomination  and  platform  in  1896, 
which  caused  the  nomination  of  a gold  demo- 
cratic ticket  made  up  of  those  who  still  be- 
lieved with  Andrew  Jackson  on  the  money 
question.  Many  joined  this  party,  but  when 
it  came  to  vote,  they  mostly  voted  for  McKin- 
ley. In  the  last  few  years  the  Socialists  under 
various  names  have  had  an  increasing  vote, 
especially  in  the  cities,  and  both  the  great 
parties  have  been  drifting  toward  the  adop- 
tion of  many  of  the  milder  views  of  the 
Socialists. 

The  first  constitution  was  adopted  when 
Ohio  was  admitted  as  a state  in  1803,  with  a 
proviso  that  a constitutional  convention  could 
be  held  every  twenty  years  to  submit  a new 
constitution  to  the  people.  In  1830  there  was 
no  desire  for  any  change  in  the  constitution, 
so  no  constitutional  convention  was  held. 

In  1850  a constitutional  convention  was 
held,  the  delegate  from  this  county  being  Rich- 
ard W.  Cahill  of  Vernon  township.  The  new 
constitution  was  submitted  to  the  people  in 
June,  1851,  and  was  adopted,  the  vote  in 
Crawford  county  being  1,441  for  and  399 
against,  a majority  for  of  1,042.  It  carried 
every  township  except  Auburn  and  Dallas,  los- 
ing in  Auburn  by  22  and  in  Dallas  by  8. 
W hen  this  constitution  was  submitted  a sep- 
arate proposition  was  submitted  to  the  people 
as  to  whether  the  sale  of  liquor  should  be 
licensed  in  the  state.  License  was  defeated. 
On  this  question  Crawford’s  vote  was,  for 
license  1,121,  against  592;  majority  for  529. 
License  carried  every  township  excepting  four, 
Bucyrus  giving  17  majority  against,  Jackson 
57,  Texas  4,  and  Tod  5.  The  next  constitu- 
tional convention  was  in  1870,  when  Thomas 
Beer  was  elected  the  delegate  from  this  county 
without  opposition.  The  constitution  was 
submitted  to  the  voters  on  August  1 8,  1874, 
and  defeated  by  147,284.  Three  other  propo- 
sitions were  submitted  separately  but  all  were 
defeated  overwhelmingly,  excepting  the 
licensing  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  this  was 
defeated  by  only  7,286  majority  in  the  state. 


In  1851  the  majority  against  license  was  8,982. 
In  Crawford  county  in  1874,  the  vote  was 
1,107  f°r  ^lc  new  constitution,  2,283  against. 
On  the  propositions  submitted  separately  the 
vote  was:  Lor  minority  representation  945, 

against  2,24]  ; for  railroad  aid  225,  against 
3,043;  for  licensing  liquor  traffic  2,212, 
against  1,187. 

In  1812  the  third  constitutional  convention 
was  held,  and  at  the  election  in  October  1811, 
George  W.  Miller  was  selected  as  the  delegate. 

dlie  following  is  the  vote  of  Crawford 
county  for  governor,  the  years  1828  and  1832 
being  the  presidential  vote:  ^Indicates  the 


candidates  who  carried  the  state : 
1824 — Allen  Trimble,  nat  rep.  . . . 

co 

00 

*Jeremiah  Morrow' , dem.. 

32 

1 15 

Trimble  plurality < 

51 

1826 — * Allen  Trimble,  nat  rep.  . 

339 

John  Bigger,  dem 

3 

342 

Trimble  plurality 

336 

1828 — *Allen  Trimble,  nat  rep.. 

217 

John  W.  Campbell,  dem. 

165 

382 

Trimble  plurality 

52 

1830 — -*  Robert  Lucas,  dem 

355 

Duncan  McArthur,  nat  rep 

109 

464 

Lucas  plurality 

246 

1832 — * Andrew  Jackson,  dem.  . . 

557 

Henry  Clay,  whig 

259 

816 

Jackson  plurality 

298 

1834 — ^Robert  Lucas,  dem 

528 

James  Findlay,  whig.  . . . 

325 

853 

Lucas  plurality 

203 

1836—  Martin  Van  Buren,  dem.  . 

702 

*\Vm.  LI.  Harrison,  whig. 

677 

1.379 

Van  Buren  plurality.  . 

25 

1838 — *Wilson  Shannon,  dem... 

948 

Joseph  Vance,  whig 

626 

1.574 

Shannon  plurality 

^22 

1840 — Wilson  Shannon,  dem....i 

,204 

*Thomas  Corwin,  whig.  . 

994 

2,208 

Shannon  plurality 220 
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1842 — * Wilson  Shannon,  clem...  1,308 

Thomas  Corwin,  whig...  778  2,086 


Shannon  plurality .... 

53° 

1844 — -Day 'id  Tod,  dem 

1 ,67 1 

*Mordecai  Bartley,  whig. 

L123 

Leicester  King,  free  soil. 

4 2,798 

Tod  plurality 

548 

1846 — Da\ id  Tod,  dem 

1 , 1 8 1 

* William  Bebb,  whig 

644 

Samuel  Lewis,  free  soil.. 

22  1.847 

Tod  plurality 

537 

1848 — John  B.  Weller,  dem 

L558 

*Seabury  Ford,  whig.... 

75i 

Scattering 

84  2.393 

Ford  plurality 

807 

1 850 — -* Reuben  Wood,  dem 

1,055 

William  |olmstou,  whig. 

558  > >593 

Wood  plurality 

5 1 7 

1851 — * Reuben  Wood,  dem 

1,551 

Samuel  F.  Vinton,  whig. 

683  2,234 

Wood  plurality 

868 

1853 — *\Villiam  A T eel  ill,  dem.... 

1,778 

Nelson  Barrere,  whig.  . 

525 

Samuel  Lewis,  free  soil. 

306  2,609 

Medill  plurality 

1,253 

1855 — William  Medill,  dem 

1 ,710 

^Salmon  P.  Chase,  rep... 

1 449 

Allen  Trimble,  amer . . . 

43  3-202 

Medill  plurality 

26 1 

1857 — -Henry  1!.  Payne,  dem... 

2,038 

* Salmon  P.  Chase,  re]).. 

i -457 

Philadelphia  Van  d rum]) 

amer  

27  3.522 

Payne  plurality  

581 

1859 — Rufus  P.  Ranney,  dem.. 

2,258 

^William  Dennison,  rep. 

1,550  5,808 

Ranney  plurality 

708 

J 861  — Hugh  |.  jewelt,  dem.... 

50 1 

*l)ayid  Tod,  rep 

L73I  -I-235 

Jewett  plurality 7(17 


1863 — Clement  L.  Vallandigham, 


clem 2,948 

*John  Brough,  union  rep.  .2,157  5,105 


Vallandigham  plurality.  791 
1865 — George  W.  Morgan,  dem.  2,911 

* Jacob  D.  Cox,  rep 1,759  4 .<>7° 

Morgan  plurality 1,152 

1867— Allen  G.  Thurman,  dem,. 3, 497 

* Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  rep.  1,864  5,361 

Thurman  plurality.  . . . 1,633 
1869 — Geo.  II.  Pendleton,  dem..  3, 183 

* Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  rep.  1,631  4.814 

Pendleton  plurality.  . . . 1.552 
1871 — George  \V.  McCook,  dem.  2,948 
HClward  . Noyes,  rep....  1.690 
Gideon  T.  Stewart,  proh  26  4,664 

McCook  plurality 1,258 

1873 — * William  Allen,  dem 2,871; 


Edward  F.  Noyes,  rep..  1,292 
Gideon  T.  Stewart,  proh  180 
Isaac  Collins,  liberal....  25  4.376 

Allen  plurality 1 ,587 

1875 — William  Allen,  dem 3,834 

* Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  rep.  2,064 
Jay  Odell,  proh 44  5,942 


Allen  plurality 

i,77° 

1877- 

— ^Richard  M.  Bishop,  dem 

• 3,498 

W illiam  1 1 . West,  re]) . . 

. 1 .58 1 

Scattering 

• 1 77 

Bishop  plurality 

■1,917 

1 879- 

—Thomas  Kwing,  dem 

■ 4A93 

H ilaries  Foster,  rep.  . . . 

.2,215 

Gideon  T.  Stewart,  proh  135 
A.  Sanders  Piatt,  peo.  . . 33  6,584 

Ewing  plurality 1 ,980 

1881 — John  V . Book  waiter,  dem  . 3, 60S 

Hilaries  Foster,  rep 1 ,967 

Abraham  R.  Ladow,  proh  256 
John  Seitz,  peo 56  5.887 

Bookwalter  plurality . . . 1 A >4  1 
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1883 — *George  Hoadley,  dem...4,457 
Joseph  B.  Foraker,  rep.. 2, 478 
Scattering  49  6,982 


Hoadley  plurality I>979 

1885— George  J load  ley,  deni.  . . .4,269 
*Joseph  B.  Foraker,  rep.. 2, 364 
Adna  B.  Leonard,  proh . . 297 

John  W.  Northup,  peo..  25  6,955 


Hoadley  plurality L905 

1887— Thomas  E.  Powell,  dem..  4, 258 
* Joseph  B.  Foraker,  rep..  2, 295 

Morris  Sharp,  proh 227 

John  Seitz,  peo 310  7,090 


Powell  plurality 1,963 

1889 — 1 * James  E.  Campbell,  clem.  4, 767 
Joseph  B.  Foraker,  re]).. 2, 353 
John  B.  Helwig,  proh...  222  7,342 


Samuel  M.  Jones,  non- 
partisan   637 

Seth  IT.  Ellis,  reform...  90 
Robert  Bandlow,  soc.  lab  39  7,721 


McLean  plurality 2, 12 1 

1901 — James  Kilbourne,  dem.  . . .4,2(98 
* George  K.  Nash,  rep.  . . .2,396 
E.  Jay  Pinney,  proh...  90 
John  Richardson,  reform  22 
Harry  C.  Thompson,  soc  77 
John  IT.  G.  Juergens, 
soc.  lab 16  6,899 


Kilbourne  plurality.  . . . 1,902 
1 903— Tom  L.  Johnson,  dem.  . . .4,425 
* Myron  T.  Herrick,  rep..  2, 478 
Nelson  D.  Creamer,  proh  91 

Isaac  Go  wen,  soc 124 

John  D.  Goerke,  soc.  lab.  17  7,135 


Campbell  plurality.  . . .2,414 
18(91 — James  E.  Campbell,  dem.. 4, 400 
*\\  illiam  McKinley,  rep.. 2, 346 
John  J.  Ashenhurst,  proh  122 
John  Seitz,  peo 428  7,296 


Campbell  plurality.  . . .2,054 
0893 — Lawrence  T.  Neal,  dem.  . .4,110 
*William  McKinley,  rep.. 2, 678 
Gideon  P.  Mackin,  proh.  150 
Edward  J.  Bracken,  peo.  224  7,162 


Neal  plurality 1,432 

1895 — James  E.  Campbell,  dem.. 4, 395 
*Ada  S.  Bushnell,  rep.  . . .2,557 
Jacob  S.  Coxey,  peo....  535 

Seth  IT.  Ellis,  proh 154 

William  Watkins,  soc.  lab  5 7,646 


Campbell  plurality.  . . . 1,838 
1897 — -Horace  L.  Chapman,  dem. 4, 725 
*Asa  S.  Bushnell,  rep.  ..  .2,416 
John  C.  Holliday,  proh..  59 
Jacob  S.  Coxey,  peo....  81 

William  Watkins,  soc.  lab  10 
Scattering  17  7,308 


Chapman  plurality  ...2,309 
1899 — -John  R.  McLean,  dem ..  .4,558 
*George  K.  Nash,  rep  . . . . 2,4  1 7 


Johnson  plurality.... 
1905 — *Jolm  M.  Pattison,  dem. 
Myron  T.  Herrick,  rep. 
Aaron  S.  Watkins,  proh 

Isaac  Cowen,  soc 

John  C.  Steiger,  soc.  lab 


L947 

5,000 

2,489 

74 
1 12 
8 


7.683 


Patterson  plurality 2,511 

1908 — *Judson  Harmon,  dem... 5, 913 
Myron  T.  Herrick,  rep.. 3, 188 
Robert  Bandlow,  soc....  1 5 1 

John  B.  Martin,  proh...  77  9,329 


Harmon  plurality 2,72 5 

1910 — *Judson  Harmon,  dem... 5, 450 
Warren  G.  Harding,  rep. 2,141 

Tom  Clifford,  soc 315 

J.  R.  Malley,  soc.  lab.  ...  17 

Henry  N.  Thompson,  proh  33  7,956 


Harmon  plurality  ....3,309 

Crawford  county  has  not  fared  very  well 
as  regards  state  offices.  It  started  in  all  right, 
but  later  devoted  more  attention  to  the  hold- 
ing of  county  offices,  leaving  other  counties 
to  fill  the  state  positions.  In  1830,  Moses  H. 
Kirby  of  Crawford  was  appointed  secretary 
of  state,  and  held  the  office  for  three  years. 
Over  fifty  years  passed  when  the  next  man 
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to  hold  one  of  the  state  offices  was  E.  B.  Fin- 
ley- His  office  was  also  an  appointive  one, 
he  being'  tendered  the  position  of  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  the  state  by  Governor  IJoadley,  serving 
from  ]88_|.to  1 880.  In  1895  Crawford  county, 
for  the  first  time,  elected  one  of  its  citizens  to 
a state  position,  Frank  S.  Monnett  being 
elected  attorney  general  and  reelected  in  1897. 
Another  ten  years  elapsed  and  in  1910  Syl- 
vanus  Strode  was  elected  as  dairy  and  food 
commissioner,  and  renominated  again  this 
year. 

In  1856,  Josiah  Scott  was  elected  a judge 
of  the  supreme  court.  He  came  to  Crawford 
in  1829,  but  removed  to  Butler  county  in  1850, 
and  was  elected  from  that  county,  and  re- 
elected for  two  terms,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
his  judgeship  returned  to  Crawford  county, 
so  this  county  has  a right  to  claim  him.  In 
1876,  the  supreme  court  was  so  far  behind  in 
its  business  that  several  additional  judges  were 
appointed  by  Gov.  Hayes  to  serve  for  three 
years,  and  Judge  Scott  was  one  of  the  ap- 
pointees on  what  was  known  as  the  supreme 
court  commission. 

Another  citizen  of  Crawford  to  hold  office 
in  the  capitol  was  Charles  W.  McCracken,  who 
was  appointed  canal  commissioner  in  1896 
by  Governor  Buslmell. 

In  1867  Cochran  Fulton  of  this  county  was 
nominated  on  the  democratic  ticket  for  state 
treasurer  but  was  defeated.  Judge  Thomas 
Beer  was  nominated  for  supreme  judge  in 
1892,  on  the  democratic  ticket,  but  was 
defeated. 

In  the  legislature  this  county  has  held 
several  positions.  The  first  was  John  R. 
Knapp,  who  established  the  Peoples  Forum 
in  1845,  and  in  1847  was  appointed  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  Ohio  senate.  The  next  year  he 
was  a candidate  for  the  clerkship.  The  senate 
stood  democrats  17,  wliigs  17,  free  soil  2, 
and  the  first  ballot  resulted  Knapp,  deni.,  18; 
Galloway,  whig,  13;  Tappan,  whig,  4;  Stanley, 
free  soil,  1.  Balloting  commenced  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  and  Knapp  was  elected  on  December 
8,  011  the  121st  ballot,  receiving  just  the  19 
votes  necessary  to  elect,  the  other  17  votes 
scattering  between  six  candidates.  The  next 
year  he  was  elected  on  the  second  ballot.  The 
contest  over  clerk  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
prior  to  1850  the  clerk  of  the  senate  had  con- 


trol of  the  state  advertising,  which  amounted 
to  about  850,000  annually  to  some  Columbus 
newspaper.  In  1898  David  O.  Castle  was 
elected  as  clerk  of  the  senate  serving  one  term. 
In  J910  \V.  1.  Goshorn  of  the  Gabon  Inquirer, 
was  elected  clerk  of  the  senate,  and  is  the 
present  incumbent. 

In  1874  Thomas  Coughlin  was  elected  clerk 
of  the  house,  serving  one  term.  He  was  also 
an  editor  of  the  Forum,  owning  that  office 
from  1862  to  1868,  later  serving  two  terms 
as  clerk  of  the  court. 

I11  1890  Senator  Perry  M.  Adams  (Seneca 
county),  representing  this  district  in  the  state 
senate,  was  elected  president  pro  tern  of  that 
body  holding  the  office  for  two  years. 

Two  citizens  of  Crawford  county  have  re- 
ceived presidential  appointments  abroad,  both 
newspaper  men  and  both  in  the  consular 
service.  In  1831  William  Crosby  published 
the  second  paper  ever  issued  in  Bucyrus,  w hich 
lie  called  the  Bucyrus  Journal;  he  continued 
it  for  several  years  under  different  names, 
and  in  1845  President  Polk  appointed  him 
United  States  Consul  at  Talcalniano,  Chili, 
and  after  serv  ing  for  some  time  he  found  the 
office  was  not  a paying  institution  and  resigned 
to  go  into  the  business  of  whale  fishing  w hich 
proved  more  profitable.  I11  1898  President 
McKinley  appointed  John  E.  Hopley,  editor 
of  the  Evening  Telegraph,  as  United  States 
Consul  to  Southampton,  England,  and  in  1903 
he  was  promoted  to  the  Consulate  at  Monte- 
video, Uruguay,  where  he  served  for  two  years 
returning  to  his  editorial  work  in  1905. 

Campaigning  in  the  old  days  w as  vastly  dif-- 
ferent  from  what  it  is  today,  and  prior  to  1850 
a speech  a day  was  about  all  the  dates  a can- 
didate could  fill,  but  if  he  were  some  promi- 
nent leader,  the  people  assembled  from  miles 
around,  and  little  towns  of  only  a few  hun- 
dred had  crowds  that  numbered  away  up  into 
the  thousands.  Generally  the  distinguished 
speaker  was  attended  from  one  town  to  the 
next  by  a delegation  of  worshippers.  It  was 
about  1849  that  John  Brough  made  a demo- 
cratic speech  at  Bucyrus.  Mis  next  date  was 
at  Tiffin,  and  Jacob  Scroggs,  Tom  Orr,  and  a 
few  other  of  the  faithful  young  democrats  of 
that  day,  started  with  him  to  Tiffin.  The  roads 
were  bad,  as  they  generally  were,  and  reach- 
ing Mclmore  they  decided  to  stay  over  night 
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and  continue  their  journey  in  the  morning. 
Alter  supper  they  found  there  was  a whig 
meeting  in  progress  at  the  school  house  ad- 
dressed by  some  local  celebrity,  and  to  put  in 
the  time  attended  the  meeting.  Brough  was 
like  the  old  Dutch  governors  of  New  York,  he 
was  built  on  the  purest  of  geometrical  prin- 
ciples; he  was  five  feet,  six  inches  tall  and  six 
feet,  five  inches  in  circumference,  anti  as  jovial 
and  good  natured  as  men  of  that  build  gen- 
erally are.  He  was  a great  lover  of  a joke. 
During  the  young  man's  speech,  he  was  scath- 
ing in  his  denunciations  of  the  democratic 
party  and  defied  any  man  present  to  contra- 
dict his  assertions.  After  several  challenges 
hurled  at  the  audience,  Brough  quietly  arose, 
and  with  his  mildest  look,  innocently  said, 
‘D  oling  man,  if  you  have  no  objection  1 would 
like  to  answer  some  of  your  assertions.” 
Brough  looked  anything  but  a statesman  or  an 
orator,  and  the  young  man  jumped  at  the 
chance,  smilingly  thinking  of  how  he  would 
cover  himself  with  glory  by  later  literally 
skinning  the  unsophisticated  looking  stranger 
alive.  Brough  was  one  of  the  great  orators 
of  his  day,  and  added  to  this  was  the  happy 
faculty  of  being  one  of  the  people,  and  making 
himself  at  home  w ith  them.  With  his  wit  and 
humor,  sarcasm  and  oratory  he  soon  had  the 
audience  wild,  and  they  were  spell  hound  under 
his  matchless  eloquence,  and  when  he  con- 
cluded there  was  no  answer  from  the  young 
man,  but  instead  cheer  after  cheer  for  the  dis- 
tinguished speaker. 

Another  orator  of  the  early  days  was 
Cooper  lx.  Watson,  not  a natural  born  orator 
like  Brough  and  Gibson,  still  an  orator.  He 
was  a candidate  for  congress  in  this  district 
in  1856,  and  had  a date  for  an  evening  meet- 
ing at  New  Winchester,  and  Jacob  Scroggs 
drove  him  down.  Watson  was  a republican, 
and  Mr.  Scroggs  was  one  of  the  many  in  the 
county  who  had  joined  the  new  party.  When 
they  reached  New  Winchester,  they  found 
a faithful  republican  who  had  built  a fire  and 
lighted  up  the  school  house.  On  their  arrival 
he  rang  the  hell,  and  the  three  wailed.  After 
half  an  hour  Watson  inquired  where  the  rest 
of  the  people  were,  and  was  informed  that 
there  would  probably  be  no  one  else  there. 
Scroggs  was  for  canceling  the  meeting,  but 
Watson  held  the  man  had  come  to  hear  a re- 


publican speech,  and  he  would  not  disappoint 
him.  So  Scroggs  presided,  and  introduced  the 
speaker,  and  Watson  addressed  his  single 
listener  for  an  hour  and  a half,  and  when  the 
speech  was  over  the  man  turned  out  the  lights, 
locked  the  door  and  went  home,  the  two  men 
driving  back  to  Bucyrus. 

John  R.  Clymer  was  clerk  of  the  court  from 
about  1862  to  1868,  Tom  Coughlin  at  the  time 
being  editor  of  the  Forum,  and  Coughlin  con- 
cluded to  run  for  clerk,  the  arrangement  being 
that -if  he  got  the  nomination  Clymer  would 
buy  the  Forum.  Coughlin’s  principal  oppon- 
ent was  A.  A.  Ruhl.  In  the  course  of  his  can- 
vass Coughlin  stated  that  he  visited  Gabon, 
and  met  Dr.  D.  Shumaker  there,  one  of  the 
prominent  democrats,  and  solicited  him  for  his 
support.  Shumaker  promptly  replied  that  he 
was  friendly  to  Mr.  Ruhl,  that  gentleman  hav- 
ing formerly  been  a Gabon  man  and  his  people 
prominent  in  that  town  in  its  early  days,  there- 
fore he  should  certainly  support  Ruhl.  The 
Doctor  then  inquired  about  Mr.  Clymer,  who 
was  also  a Gabon  man,  and  whose  ancestors 
were  also  pioneers,  and  asked  what  he  pro- 
posed to  do  when  he  left  the  clerkship. 

“Why,”  said  Coughlin,  “if  I’m  elected  clerk, 
Clymer  is  going  to  buy  the  Forum.” 

The  Doctor  promptly  replied:  “If  that’s 

the  case  you  can  count  on  my  support.  The 
Lord  knows  the  Forum  needs  a change  of 
editors.” 

Coughlin  got  the  nomination,  and  Mr. 
Clymer  became  editor  of  the  Forum. 

After  Mr.  Clymer  retired  from  the  Forum 
lie  was  a candidate  for  the  nomination  for 
probate  judge.  He  was  one  of  the  polished 
speakers  of  the  county,  was  more  than  friendly 
with  everybody,  in  fact  effervesced  in  his  ex- 
pressions of  interest  in  everyone.  lie  was 
not  good  at  remembering  names  and  faces, 
and  during  the  campaign  met  a young  demo- 
crat in  the  postoifiee,  shook  him  warmly  by  the 
hand  and  expressed  his  great  delight  at  meet- 
ing him,  spoke  of  his  dear  old  father  and 
mother,  and  how  he  always  fined  to  meet 
them,  and  finally  inquired  after  the  father. 
The  young  man  solemnly  replied:  “Why, 

Mr.  Clymer,  father  died  last  year." 

“Ah,"  said  Mr.  Clymer,  "so  he  did.  1 re- 
member it  now,  and  how  sorry  I was  to  hear 
ol  it;  il  ever  there  was  a democratic  saint  on 
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earth,  it  was  your  dear  old  father.  I’m  a can- 
didate for  probate  judge  and  I know  I can 
count  on  your  support.” 

Half  an  hour  later,  Mr.  Clymer  met  the 
same  young  man  on  the  street,  and  his  face 
looking  familiar  he  shook  him  warmly  by  the 
hand  and  expressed  his  great  delight  at  meet- 
ing him,  spoke  of  his  dear  old  father  and 
mother,  and  how  he  had  always  loved  to  meet 
them  and  then  inquired,  “How  is  your  dear 
old  father?” 

The  young  man  promptly  replied : “He’s 

still  dead.” 

In  1861  Joseph  Worden  was  elected  sheriff 
of  the  county,  and  when  he  took  charge  the 
following  year  he  had  as  his  assistant  his  older 
brother,  better  known  as  “Uncle  Jimmie” 
Worden,  who  was  prouder  of  his  office  as 
deputy  than  his  brother  was  of  the  Shrievality. 
He  was  as  faithful  and  accommodating  in  his 
duties  as  he  was  averse  to  fine  raiment  and 
soap  and  water.  He  was  so  friendly  and  good 
matured  anti  willing  that  everybody  overlooked 
his  lack  of  cleanliness.  When  his  brother  left 
the  office  in  1866,  “Uncle  Jimmie”  was  out 
of  his  job,  but  he  pined  in  secret  for  the  posi- 
tion, and  in  1869  he  astonished  everybody  by 
announcing  his  name  as  a candidate  for 
sheriff.  It  was  regarded  as  a joke,  and  the 
only  man  in  the  county  who  took  the  matter 
seriously  was  “Uncle  Jimmie”  himself.  In 
1826  the  sheriff’s  office  was  thrust  on  a man 
who  had  just  become  a resident  of  the  county, 
but  in  1869  things  were  different,  and  half  a 
dozen  men  were  in  a terrific  struggle  to  have 
the  “thrust”  come  their  way.  It  was  cut  and 
slash  between  the  candidates,  except  “Uncle 
Jimmie,”  and  he  was  allowed  to  follow  the 
harmless  amusement  of  running  for  office  un- 
molested. In  fact,  the  other  candidates  rather 
“pitied  the  sorrows  of  a poor  old  man,”  and 
while  all  had  a bitter  word  for  their  opponents 
they  had  a kindly  word  for  “Uncle  Jimmie,” 
and  when  they  failed  to  land  a man,  generally 
closed  with  the  remark,  “Well,  if  you  can’t 
vote  for  me  don’t  do  me  any  harm,  and  if  you 
can  vote  for  Uncle  Jimmie;  lie’s  a nice  old  fel- 
low, and  it  will  break  his  heart  when  he  finds 
how  few  voles  he  got.” 

The  April  primaries  came.  The  ballots 
were  cast  and  counted,  and  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  everybody,  except  Uncle  Jimmie  him- 


self, he  was  the  winner.  His  every  act  and 
manner  showed  that  he  was  astonished  that 
anyone  would  think  they  could  defeat  him 
for  sheriff. 

The  above  is  the  story  handed  down  of 
“Uncle  Jimmie’s”  election  as  sheriff  of  the 
county.  His  candidacy  had  been  a huge  joke 
to,  it  was  believed,  every  one  but  himself ; 
yet  there  may  be  another  side  to  it;  as  deputy 
for  four  years  he  had  been  the  faithful  and 
willing  servant  of  his  brother,  the  bar  and  the 
people';  that  he  took  more  pride  in  the  office 
than  he  did  in  his  own  personal  appearance 
his  dress  gave  unquestioned  proof,  but  per- 
haps there  were  more  people  remembered  his 
faithful  service  than  his  opponents  expected. 

For  four  years  he  was  the  happiest  and 
least  dressy  man  that  ever  held  office  in  the 
county.  But  he  still  had  those  good  qualities 
of  wdllingness  and  an  accomodating  disposi- 
tion, and  he  never  complained.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  slovenliness  he  was  not  disliked  by  the 
other  officials,  and  as  proof  of  this  a glance  at 
the  election  returns  of  1871  when  he  was  re- 
elected, shows  he  had  the  largest  majority  of 
any  candidate  on  the  county  ticket.  lie  w;as 
a poor  writer  and  a still  poorer  reader  of  writ- 
ing, although  he  prided  himself  on  his  ability 
in  reading  writing.  Once,  in  dead  of  winter,  a 
wdtness  was  wanted  in  an  important  case;  the 
subpoena  was  made  out  and  handed  to  Jimmie. 
He  spelled  it  out  slowly  and  carefully  and  left 
the  court  room.  The  important  witness  only 
lived  a block  away.  A half  hour  passed 
and  no  Jimmie;  an  hour  went  by  and  another 
hour  follow'ed  it  and  still  no  Jimmie,  and  court 
W'as  stopped  awaiting  his  arrival.  Inquiries 
w'ere  made  but  he  could  not  be  found.  It  was 
10  o’clock  when  he  left  the  court  room;  he 
promptly  went  to  the  livery  stable,  secured  a 
rig  and  started  north  on  the  Tiffin  road.  It 
was  bitter  cold,  and  the  Tiffin  road  was  the 
worst  in  the  countv  in  winter,  and  this  year 
worse  than  usual,  so  the  horse  walked  the 
entire  seven  miles  until  he  stopped  at  the  store 
ol  Daniel  Fralic  in  VVingert’s  Corners  where 
Jimmie  served  the  subpicna  on  tin;  squire, 
d’lie  Squire  put  on  his  glasses,  read  the  docu- 
ment over  carefully,  and  returning  it  said : 
“Why  sheriff,  this  sup<ena  isn’t  for  me;  it’s 
for  Dr.  Cuykendall  at  Bucyrus.”  Jimmie 
never  complained,  and  never  said  a word  or 
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made  any  explanation.  It  was  noon,  and  he 
didn’t  even  stop  to  eat,  but  got  in  his  buggy 
and  drove  slowly  back  to  Bucyrus,  and  handed 
the  document  to  Dr.  Cuykendall,  who 
promptly  repaired  to  the  court  house  reaching 
there  at  three  o’clock.  Jimmie  made  no  ex- 
planation, but  when  Squire  Fralic  came  to  town 
the  following  Saturday,  the  story  came  out. 
When  twitted  about  it  Jimmie  got  even  with 
the  pointed  remark : “Lawyers  always  were 
such  d — n poor  writers.” 

Many  who  have  had  occasion  to  puzzle  over 
the  chirography  of  some  members  of  the 
Crawford  county  bar  will  incline  to  “Uncle 
Jimmie’s”  view. 

Although  the  sheriff  is  the  official  who  deals 
with  criminals  it  is  a singular  fact  that  while 
no  sheriff  has  lost  his  life  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  yet  more  have  met  with  violent 
deaths  than  any  other  class  of  officials  in  the 
county.  Of  the  twenty-live  sheriffs,  five  have 
met  with  violent  deaths. 

John  Caldwell,  sheriff  from  ’44  to  ’46,  on 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  started 
across  the  plains  and  was  never  heard  from 
afterward,  believed  to  have  been  killed  by  the 
Indians;  his  body  never  having  been  found. 
Jonathan  Kissinger,  ’50  to  ’54,  after  his  term 
of  office,  removed  to  Williams  county,  and 
was  killed  by  the  cars.  His  successor,  Wil- 
liam C.  Beal,  ’54  to  ’58,  a few  years  after  leav- 
ing the  office,  was  killed  by  the  cars  west  of 
Bucyrus.  Joseph  C.  Worden,  ’62  to  ’66,  w'as 
run  over  by  the  cars  at  Gabon  and  killed 
Daniel  Iveplinger,  ’66  to  ’70,  was  just  com- 
pleting his  second  term,  when  on  the  morning 
of  Saturday,  Nov.  6,  1869,  he  was  thrown 
from  his  buggy  while  driving,  and  after  lin- 
gering for  days  died  on  Dec.  9,  the  only  sher- 
iff to  die  in  office.  The  Bar  Association  held 
a meeting  with  Franklin  Adams  as  chairman 
and  John  Flopley  as  secretary,  passed  resolu- 
tions of  respect,  and  Judge  Chester  R.  Molt 
adjourned  court  for  six  days;  the  bar  at- 
tended the  funeral  in  a body,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  La  Salle  Lodge  I.  O.  O.  F.  Much 
of  the  political  bitterness  that  arose  during 
the  war  still  existed,  yet  the  Journal,  the  op- 
position organ  to  the  sheriff  politically,  paid 
the  following  tribute  to  his  memory: 

“He  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all 
with  whom  be  came  in  contact.  In  an  emi- 


nent degree  he  was  “diligent  in  business.”  He 
softened  the  asperities  of  his  office  without 
relaxing  the  rigor  of  his  duties;  and  where 
many  persons  would  have  caused  lasting  harsh 
feelings,  he  made  warm  friends.  Even  in 
temper,  calm  in  character,  inflexible  in  integ- 
rity, faithful  in  duty,  and  firm  in  the  execu- 
tion of  it,  he  possessed  and  justly  merited 
the  esteem  of  all.” 

To  the  people  of  the  present  day,  there  may 
be  wonder  at  this  insertion  of  a deserved 
tribute  to  a faithful  official.  And  yet  there 
were  many  republicans  in  that  day  who  se- 
verely criticized  the  republican  organ  for  “go- 
ing out  of  its  way”  to  praise  a democrat. 
Times  indeed  have  changed 

“Through  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep 
into  the  younger  day ; 

Better  fity  years  of  Europe  than  a cycle 
of  Cathay.” 

The  present  generation  little  know  and  can 
not  remember  the  intensity  of  the  bitterness 
that  was  engendered  by  the  Civil  war.  How 
it  started  or  why  it  started  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.  For  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 
republic,  party  lines  were  a division  bet- 
tween  the  federalists,  who  believed  in  a few 
controlling  and  the  democrats  and  republi- 
cans, who  believed  in  the  people  controll- 
ing. The  people  won,  and  under  Jackson 
took  the  name  of  democrat,  their  opposi- 
tion being  whigs,  but  both  believing  in  the 
right  of  the  people  to  rule,  that  question  hav- 
ing been  forever  settled  by  the  death  of  the 
federalist  party.  From  the  time  of  Jackson 
for  thirty  years  the  democratic  party  formu- 
lated the  laws  and  were  the  up-builders  of 
the  nation.  All  attempts  to  overthrow  their 
tremendous  hold  on  the  people  were  unavail- 
ing. The  whigs,  as  a party,  were  shifty,  eva- 
sive and  compromising,  and  succeeded  in  but 
one  thing  and  that  was  to  drive  the  demo- 
cratic party  unwillingly  into  a defense  of  slav- 
ery. On  this  issue  the  south  became  dicta- 
torial and  the  party  was  disrupted  in  i860;  it 
was  the  north  against  the  south  in  the  demo- 
cratic party.  At  the  election  in  i860,  Craw- 
ford’s vote  was  Douglas,  northern  democrat, 
2,752;  Lincoln,  republican,  2,064;  Brecken- 
ridge,  southern  democrat,  117.  There  was 
no  question  where  Crawford  stood.  The  war 
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broke  out,  and  democrats  and  republicans  alike 
responded  to  their  country’s  call,  and  for  a 
year  there  was  a united  sentiment  in  the 
county,  for  the  defense  of  the  union. 

Shrewd  men  in  the  rising  young  republican 
party,  saw  that  in  a successful  and  popular 
war  their  lease  of  power  would  he  perpet- 
uated ; equally  shrewd  men  in  the  democratic 
party,  feared  the  disintegration  of  their  once 
powerful  party,  and  as  a result  first  criticised, 
then  opposed,  and  finally  became  openly  hos- 
tile to  the  administration  and  in  many  cases 
strong  sympathizers  with  the  southern  cause. 
This  feeling  was  mostly  confined  to  the 
party  leaders,  for  during  the  entire  war,  ex- 
cept among  the  most  hitter,  enlistments  con- 
tinued regardless  of  party.  But  it  is  true  that 
the  117  Breckcnridge  men  eventually  molded 
the  opinion  of  the  county,  and  Crawford  be- 
came an  anti-war  county.  Many  altercations 
arose  between  the  soldiers  returning  on  fur- 
lough and  the  rougher  elements  in  the  demo- 
cratic party  and  fights  and  knock-downs  were 
frequent;  a political  meeting  was  almost  in- 
variably followed  by  assaults  on  citizens.  In 
many  cases  shots  were  fired,  the  most  serious 
being  the  result  of  an  altercation  in  the  Fulton 
drug  store  when  three  soldiers  were  wounded, 
one  very  seriously.  In  many  places  in  the 
country  churches  were  desecrated,  their  win- 
dows broken,  and  two  were  destroyed  be- 
cause the  minister  was  a union  sympathizer. 
In  the  country  also  known  union  sympathizers 
found  their  stock  poisoned,  their  barns  and 
outhouses  burned,  and  their  families  ostra- 
cised. It  is  a singular  fact  that  when  a na- 
tion is  engaged  in  a prolonged  war  the  baser 
instincts  pervade  human  nature,  and  among 
the  more  ignorant  and  brutal  the  animal  in- 
stincts prevail,  and  it  was  this  class  that  led 
the  outrages  in  defiance  of  law  and  of  decency. 
The  seed  sown  by  local  leaders  started  a force 
which  got  beyond  their  control.  When  the 
draft  came  armed  resistance  was  prepared  for, 
but  wiser  counsels  prevailed  and  the  drafts 
passed  off  quietly.  To  add  to  the  intensity  of 
the  situation,  Judge  Hall  was  arrested  for  al- 
leged treasonable  utterances,  and  taken  a pris- 
oner to  the  cam])  at  Mansfield.  1 le  was  re- 
leased on  parole,  but  his  arrest  added  fuel  to 
the  flames  among  bis  friends.  A warrant  was 
issued  for  the  arrest  of  A.  M.  Jackson  for  al- 


leged treasonable  utterances,  but  when  the  sol- 
diers searched  bis  bouse  he  was  not  to  be 
found.  A republican  friend  at  Crestline  had 
sent  word  to  him  that  the  soldiers  were  on 
their  way  to  arrest  him,  and  Mr.  Jackson  took 
refuge  in  the  house  of  a friend,  lie  remained 
in  hiding  several  weeks,  changing  his  resi- 
dence every  few  days,  so  that  his  place  of 
refuge  could  not  be  traced.  The  alleged 
treasonable  utterances  were  very  mild  criti- 
cisms of  the  war  to  what  occurred  later,  when 
no  attention  was  paid  to  them.  The  demo- 
cratic organ  carried  two  Hags,  which  they 
Hew  over  their  office.  When  there  w as  a rebel 
victory,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  flung  to 
the  breeze,  and  when  the  Union  forces  were 
successful  the  flag  flown  was  of  pure  white, 
containing  a picture  of  a dove,  and  in  its 
beak  the  olive  branch  of  peace.  All  day  long 
on  July  4,  of  1863,  business  was  almost  sus- 
pended in  Bucyrus,  and  men  frequented  the 
telegraph  office  to  gain  what  little  tidings  they 
could  of  the  fearful  conflict  on  the  field  of 
Gettysburg.  The  early  reports  were  unfav- 
orable, and  night  settled  on  an  anxious,  doubt- 
ing and  discouraged  village.  In  the  evening 
a jollification  meeting  was  held  on  account  of 
the  fourth,  and  one  of  the  speakers  in  his  de- 
nunciation of  the  war,  thundered  forth  the 
inquiry:  “Where  now  are  your  shattered 

armies?  fleeing  before  the  victorious  hosts  of 
Lee  in  Pennsylvania.”  I bis  was  not  the  feel- 
ing ol  the  better  element  of  the  democratic 
party  in  the  county;  it  was  the  expression  of 
the  views  of  a class  which  catered  to  the  vicious 
element  of  the  community,  an  element  so  law- 
less that  men  found  it  the  safer  policy  not 
to  openly  denounce  their  outrages.  Naturally 
war  brought  its  hardships,  its  deprivations,  and 
its  struggles  on  the  families  of  soldiers  in  the 
field,  but  under  the  law  each  county  levied  a 
tax,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  distributed 
monthly  by  the  auditor  and  commissioners  to 
deserving  families  in  need.  Besides  this,  the 
citizens  of  both  parties  gave  freely  of  their 
means  to  see  that  none  should  suffer,  and 
many  a grocer  and  store  keeper  had  charges 
on  bis  books  for  the  necessaries  of  life  which 
were  never  presented  for  collection  and  of 
which  sometimes  no  entry  was  even  made. 
Ibis  county  had  a very  strong  German  popu- 
lation, and  nine-tenths  of  them  belonged  to 
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the  democratic  party,  and  yet  a very  large 
majority  of  these  same  (lerman  democrat* 
were  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  The 
majority  of  the  people  in  Craw  ford  were  loyal 
during  the  war,  hut  the  county  did  gain  an 
unen viable  notoriety  through  a disorderly  ele- 
ment in  nearly  every  section  being  allowed  to 
commit  their  outrages  with  very  little  protest 
from  their  neighbors  and  much  less  restraint 
by  the  authorities.  It  was  a case  where  the 
people  controlled,  not  the  whole  people,  but 
the  worst  element  as  in  the  days  of  the  French 
Revolution.  It  not  only  gave  the  county  a 
bad  name,  but  it  did  more  than  anything  else 
to  bring  on  the  intense  party  bitterness  which 
it  took  years  to  overcome.  Some  churches 
in  the  county  w ere  so  intense  in  their  unionism 
that  the  Christianity  of  a democrat  was  so 
doubted  that  he  was  compelled  to  sever  his 
connection  with  the  church,  or  left  it  volun- 
tarily to  avoid  the  suspicions  with  which  he 
was  viewed  by  his  democratic  neighbors. 
Other  churches  were  composed  exclusively  of 
democrats.  There  were  republican  stores  and 
democratic  stores,  republican  and  democratic 
hotels  and  barber  shops,  and  nine-tenths  of 
the  trade  of  each  came  from  their  own 
partisans.  So  intense  w'as  the  feeling  that  it 
is  doubtful  if  a democratic  store  in  the  town 
had  a republican  clerk,  and  when  some  of 
the  leading  republican  stores  later  had  a demo- 
cratic clerk  they  were  regarded  as  unfaithful 
to  their  party  obligations.  In  many  churches 
it  took  careful  handling  by  the  ministers  to 
avoid  friction  in  their  congregations. 

Crawford  county  since  the  time  of  Andrew' 
Jackson  has  been  a democratic  county,  and 
since  the  courthouse  was  built  in  1856,  with 
one  exception  no  republican  ever  held  office 
within  its  portals,  and  that  one  republican  was 
not  elected  hut  got  there  by  appointment.  In 
1857  Patrick  S.  Marshall  was  elected  pro- 
bate judge  and  in  August,  1858,  he  resigned. 
Under  the  law  the  probate  judge  is  the  only 
county  office  in  which  the  vacancy  is  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  the  governor,  flov. 

Chase,  a republican,  was  then  governor  and 
he  appointed  S.  J.  Elliott  to  serve  until  his 
successor  was  elected  and  qualified.  Abram 
Summers  was  elected  in  October,  and  as  soon 
as  he  received  his  commission  he  entered  on 
the  duties  of  his  office. 


As  to  other  offices  there  has  not  been  in 
this  county  a republican  or  whig  official  since 
the  day  the  democratic  party  look  its  name 
under  Andrew  Jackson,  eighty  years  ago.  In 
1853  Mr.  Ileal  was  elected  sheriff  as  an  in- 
dependent, the  whigs  making  no  nomination 
and  he  receiving  their  support.  But  he  was 
a democrat  from  Gabon.  Kissinger  had  been 
elected  in  184c)  and  1851,  and  was  renomi- 
nated in  1853.  The  new  constitution  had 
changed  the  law'  so  that  no  sheriff  could  serve 
for  inore  than  four  years  consecutively.  The 
friends  of  Kissinger  held  that  the  limitation 
could  only  commence  under  the  new'  constitu- 
tion, hut  the  people  doubted  it,  and  Beal  was 
elected  by  less  than  200  majority,  his  town- 
ship of  Polk  giving  him  practically  their 
unanimous  vote. 

Twice,  disputes  arose  over  the  Democratic 
primaries  and  two  candidates  ran  on  that 
ticket  for  the  same  office,  hut  a democrat  can- 
didate won  over  the  republican  in  each  case. 
In  1887,  John  II.  Keller  came  within  300  votes 
of  being  elected  representative,  and  still  later, 
in  1906,  Joseph  Mollencop  was  defeated  for 
commissioner  by  less  than  a hundred  votes. 

In  1856  the  tidal  wave  toward  the  new  re- 
publican party  landed  James  Lewis  of  this 
county  in  the  office  of  state  senator.  With 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Lewis  the  only  two  per- 
sons who  defeated  the  democratic  candidate 
for  state  senator  since  the  time  of  Andrew 
Jackson  were  James  H.  Godman  in  1840,  and 
Hezekiah  Gorton  in  1836,  both  of  Marion. 
In  the  lower  house  at  Columbus  the  last  man 
who  succeeded  in  defeating  the  democratic 
nominee  in  this  county  was  John  Carey,  in 

i84J- 

The  first  election  was  in  1820;  what  is  now 
Crawford  county  (west  of  Auburn  and  Ver- 
non townships)  was  then  all  one  township, 
called  Sandusky  ( which  also  included  nearly 
all  of  the  present  Marion  county.)  Phis  San- 
dusky township  for  judicial  purposes  was  a 
part  ol  Delaware  county.  At  (his  first  elec- 
tion, the  polling  place  was  at  the  house  of 
Janies  Murray,  a mile  north  of  where  Marion 
now  stands.  There  were  48  votes  cast,  and 
one  of  the  trustees  elected  was  Daniel  f ickle, 
w ho  three  years  later  moved  to  Bucyrus  town- 
ship. the  Delaware  records  also  show  that 
Sandusky  township  was  in  existence  in  1821, 
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as  on  April  15,  of  that  year  commissions  were 
issued  to  Westell  Ridgely  and  Joseph  Young 
as  justices  of  the  peace  of  Sandusky  township, 
Westell  Ridgely  then  living  near  the  present 
village  of  Leesville  and  Joseph  Young  near 
Bucyrus,  neither  town  having  yet  been  started 
or  even  dreamed  of.  Sandusky  township  then 
was  probably  from -the  western  boundary  of 
Auburn  and  Vernon  to  the  western  boundary 
of  Bucyrus,  about  15  miles,  and  from  the 
southern  boundary  of  Bucyrus  to  the  north 
county  line,  18  miles.  It  was  easy  to  be 
elected  to  office  in  those  days  as  witness  the 
following  from  the  recollections  of  M.  Peters, 
a pioneer  of  Marion  county.  “The  first  elec- 
tion was  held  (1821)  for  one  justice  of  the 
peace.  There  being  no  candidates,  I selected 
W.  Crawford  and  he  selected  me,  and  thus 
there  was  a tie.  The  clerk  of  Delaware  county 
cast  lot  and  drew  for  Crawford.”  But  gen- 
erosity has  its  reward  as  in  the  fall  Squire 
Crawford  resigned  and  Peters  was  elected. 

The  following  is  a complete  list  of  the  dis- 
trict and  county  officials  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  county,  the  years  given  being  the 
date  of  their  election: 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTORS 

District  VIII,  1824,  elector  Plenry  Brown, 
Franklin  county,  candidate,  Henry  Clay;  party, 
whig. 

District  VIII,  1828,  elector,  John  M.  El  vain, 
Franklin  county;  candidate  * Andrew  Jack- 
son  ; party,  dem. 

District  XIV,  1832,  elector,  William  S. 
Tracy,  Huron  county;  candidate  * Andrew 
Jackson,  party,  dem. 

District  XIV,  1836,  elector  John  P.  Coulter, 
Richland  county;  candidate,  William  II.  Har- 
rison; party  whig. 

District  XIV,  1840,  elector,  John  Carey, 
Crawford  county;  candidate,  *William  H. 

Harrison;  party  whig. 

District  VI,  1844,  elector,  Josiah  Scott, 

Crawford  county;  candidate,  Henry  Clay; 

party,  whig. 

District  VI,  1848,  elector,  John  Caldwell, 
Crawford  county;  candidate,  l.ewis  Cass; 

party,  dem. 

District  IX,  1852,  elector,  William  Palmer, 
Hardin  county;  candidate,  * Franklin  Pierce; 
party,  dem. 


District  IX,  1856,  elector,  R.  G.  Penning- 
ton, Seneca  county;  candidate,  John  C.  Fre- 
mont; party,  rep. 

District  IX,  i860,  elector,  John  F.  Hinkle, 
Wyandot  county;  candidate,  * Abraham  Fin- 
coin  ; party,  rep. 

District  IX,  1864,  elector,  Jacob  Scroggs, 
Crawford  county;  candidate,  * Abraham  Fin- 
coin  ; party,  rep. 

District  IX,  1868,  elector,  F.  A.  Hall,  Seneca 
county-;  candidate,  * Ulysses  S.  Grant;  party, 
rep. 

District  XIV,  1872,  elector,  Isaac  M.  Kirby, 
Wyandot  county;  candidate,  * Ulysses  S. 
Grant;  party,  rep. 

District  XIV,  1876,  elector,  F.  B.  Matson, 
Richland  county;  candidate,  *Rutherford  B. 
Hayes ; party,  rep. 

District,  XIV,  1880,  elector,  Jacob  Scroggs, 
Crawford  county;  candidate,  *James  A.  Gar- 
field ; party,  rep. 

District  VII,  1884,  elector,  Fovell  B.  Har- 
ris, Wyandot  county;  candidate,  James  G. 
Blaine ; party,  rep. 

District  V,  1888,  elector,  Jacob  Werner, 
Seneca  county;  candidate,  ^Benjamin  Harri- 
son ; party,  rep. 

District  XIII,  1892,  elector,  Joseph  E.  Mc- 
Neal,  Marion  county;  candidate,  Benjamin 
Harrison ; party,  rep. 

District  XIII,  1896,  elector,  Plenry  L.  Wen- 
ner,  Seneca  county;  candidate,  *William  Mc- 
Kinley; party,  rep. 

District  XIII,  1900,  elector,  Plenry  B.  ITane, 
Marion  county;  candidate,  *William  McKin- 
ley; party,  rep. 

District  XIII,  1904,  elector,  Ralph  D. 
Sneath,  Seneca  county;  candidate,  *Theodore 
Roosevelt;  party,  rep. 

District  XIII,  1908,  elector,  I.  PI.  Burgoon, 
Sandusky  county;  candidate,  * William  IT. 
Taft;  party,  rep. 

MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

VIII — Crawford,  Coshocton,  Delaware, 
Franklin,  Knox,  Kicking,  Marion. 

1824 — William  Wilson,  Picking,  whig. 

] 826 — William  Wilson,  Picking,  whig. 

1828 — William  Slanberry,  Licking,  whig. 

1830 — William  Slanberry,  Licking,  whig. 

* 1 Clcclccl  president. 
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XIV — Crawford,  Huron,  Richland,  San- 
dusky, Seneca. 

1832 — William  Patterson,  Richland,  deni. 

1834 — William  Patterson,  Richland,  dcm. 

1836 — William  IT.  Hunter,  Huron,  dem. 

1838 — George  Sweney,  Crawford,  dem. 

1840 — George  Sweney,  Crawford,  dem. 

VI — Crawford,  Hancock,  Ottawa,  San- 
dusky, Seneca,  Wood. 

1842— Plenry  St.  John,  Seneca,  dem. 

1844 — Henry  St.  John,  Seneca,  dem. 

1846 — -Rudolphus  Dickinson,  Sandusky, 
dem. 

1848 — Rudolphus  Dickinson*  dem;  Amos 
E.  Wood,  dem;  John  Bell,  dem; 
all  of  Sandusky. 

1850 — Frederick  W.  Green,  Seneca,  dem. 

IX— Crawford,  Hardin,  Marion,  Ottawa, 
Sandusky,  Seneca,  Wyandot. 

1852 — Frederick  W.  Green,  Seneca,  dem. 

1854 — Cooper  K.  Watson,  Seneca,  rep. 

1856 — Lawrence  W.  Hall,  Crawford,  dem. 

1838 — John  Carey,  Wyandot,  rep. 

i860 — Warren  P.  Noble,  Seneca,  dem. 

IX — Crawford,  Erie,  Huron,  Sandusky, 
Seneca,  Wyandot. 

1862 — Warren  P.  Noble,  Seneca,  dem. 

1864- — Ralph  P.  Buckland,  Sandusky,  rep. 

1866 — Ralph  P.  Buckland,  Sandusky,  rep. 

1868 — E.  F.  Dickinson,  Sandusky,  dem. 

1870 — Charles  Foster,  Seneca,  rep. 

XIV — Ashland,  Crawford,  Holmes,  Rich- 
land, Wyandot. 

1872 — -John  Berry,  Wyandot,  dem. 

1874 — Jacob  P.  Cowan,  Ashland,  dem. 

1876 — Fbcnezer  B.  Finley,  Crawford,  dem. 

VIII — Crawford,  Hardin,  Marion,  Morrow, 
Seneca,  Wyandot. 

1878 — Fbcnezer  B.  Finley,  Crawford,  dem. 

XIV — Ashland,  Crawford,  Holmes,  Rich- 
land, Wyandot. 

r 880 — George  W.  Geddes,  Richland,  dcm. 

*During  his  second  term  Rudolphus  Dickinson 
died,  and  Amos  E.  Wood  of  Sandusky  county  was 
elected  to  the  vacancy.  Wood  died,  and  John 
Hell,  of  Sandusky  county  was  elected  to  fill  the  un- 
expired term,  about  two  months. 


V — Crawford,  Hancock,  Seneca,  Putnam, 
Wyandot. 

1882 — George  E.  Seney,  Seneca,  dem. 

VII — Crawford,  Hancock,  Seneca,  Wood, 
Wyandot. 

1884 — George  E.  Seney,  Seneca,  dem. 

V — Crawford,  Hancock,  Putnam,  Seneca, 
Wyandot. 

1886 — George  E.  Seney,  Seneca,  dem. 

1888 — George  E.  Seney,  Seneca,  dem. 

XV — Ashland,  Crawford,  Delaware,  Knox, 
Morrow,  Richland. 

1890 — Michael  D.  Harter,  Richland,  dem. 

XIII — Crawford,  Erie,  Marion,  Sandusky, 
Seneca,  Wyandot. 

1892— Darius  D.  Hare,  Wyandot,  dem. 
1894 — Stephen  R.  Harris,  Crawford,  rep. 
1896 — James  A.  Norton,  Seneca,  dem. 
1898— James  A.  Norton,  Seneca,  dem. 

1900 — Amos  H.  Jackson,  Sandusky,  rep. 
1900 — Grant  E.  Mouser,  Marion,  rep. 

1906 — -Grant  E.  Mouser,  Marion,  rep. 

1908 — Carl  C.  Anderson,  Seneca,  dem. 
1910 — Carl  C.  Anderson,  Seneca,  dem. 


CIRCUIT  COURT  JUDGES 


Thomas  Beer,  Crawford 1885  to  1893 

John  J.  Moore,  Putnam 1885  to  1895 

Henry  W.  Seney,  Hardin 1885  to  1896 

James  IT.  Day,  Mercer 1893  to  1905 

James  L.  Price,  Allen  1895  to  1901 

John  lv.  Rolm,*  Seneca  1896  to  1896 

Fbcnezer  B.  Finley,  Crawford  . 1896101897 

Caleb  II.  Norris,  Marion 189710  1909 

William  T.  Mooney,  Auglaize  . . 1901  to  1905 
Edward  Vollrath.f  Craw  ford  . . . 1905  to  1906 

Silas  E.  Hindu,  Hancock 190510  1911 

Michael  Donnelly,  Henry  1906  to 

W.  II.  Kinder,  Hancock  1908  to 

Philip  Crowe,  Hardin  1910  to 


*Rolm  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Bushncll  to  succeed 
Seney  who  resigned,  and  in  the  fall  Finley  was  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy  of  the  unexpired  Seney  term. 

tVollralh  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Herrick  to  succeed 
Mooney,  d<  ceased. 
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Crawford  was  a part  of  the  Third  Circuit, 
and  in  1884  the  counties  composing  that  cir- 
cuit were  Allen,  Augalize,  Crawford,  Defi- 
ance, Fulton,  Hancock,  Hardin,  Henry,  Logan, 
Marion,  Mercer,  Paulding,  Putnam,  Seneca, 
Union,  Van  Wert,  Williams,  Wood,  Wyan- 
dot. In  1887  Fulton,  Williams  and  Wood 
were  transferred  to  the  Sixth  Circuit,  leaving 
the  remaining  sixteen  counties  the  present 
Third  Circuit. 

COMMON  PLEAS  JUDGES 


Lawrence  W.  Flail,  Crawford  . . 1852  to  1856 
Machias  C.  Whitely,  Plancock  . . 1856  to  1857 

George  E.  Seney,  Seneca 1856  to  1S57 

Josiah  S.  Plants,*  Crawford  . . . 185810  1863 
Chester  R.  Mott,  Wyandot  ....  1866  to  1871 

James  Pillars,  Seneca  1867  to  1877 

Abner  M.  Jackson,  Crawford  . . 1871  to  1874 

Thomas  Beer,  Crawford 1874  to  1886 

Henry  H.  Dodge,  Wood 1877  to  1880 

Caleb  II.  Norris,  Marion 1884  to  1897 

Allen  C.  Smalley,  Wyandot  ....  1890  to  1900 
James  C.  Tobias,  Crawford  ....  1897  to  1907 
Boston  G.  Young, f Marion  ....  1900  to  1910 

Daniel  Bahst,  Crawford 190710 

William  E.  Scofield,  Marion  ...  1910  to 


In  1851  Crawford  was  a part  of  the  third 
division  of  the  Third  District,  the  counties 
being  Crawford,  Hancock,  Seneca,  Wood, 
Wyandot.  In  1879  the  districts  were  ar- 
ranged as  they  are  at  present,  the  counties 
of  Craw  ford,  Marion  and  Wyandot  being  the 
Second  Subdivision  of  the  Tenth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict. 

STATE  SENATORS 

Crawford,  Delaware,  Franklin,  Madison, 
Marion,  Union. 

1824 — David  PI.  Beardsley,  Marion,  whig. 

Crawford,  Delaware,  Marion,  Sandusky, 
Seneca. 

1826 — James  Kooken,  Franklin,  deni. 

Craw'ford,  Delaware,  Marion. 

1828 — -Charles  Carpenter,  Delaware,  whig. 

* Josiah  S.  Plants  died  in  1863. 

t Boston  G.  Youiik  died  in  1910,  and  Scofield  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  1 larmon  to  till  the  vacancy,  and  in 
November,  I <> i <>,  was  elected  to  till  the  unexpired  term 
of  Yoiuii*’.  and  also  for  a full  term. 


1830 — Charles  Carpenter,  Delaware,  whig. 
1832 — Janies  \V.  Crawford,*  Delaware,  deni. 
1834 — Robert  Hopkins,  Marion,  deni. 

Crawford,  Delaware,  Marion,  Union. 

1836 — Hezekiah  Gorton,  Marion,  whig. 
1838 — Benjamin  F.  Allen,  Delaware,  clem. 

Crawford,  Delaware,  Marion. 

1840 — James  H.  Goodman,  Marion,  whig. 
1842 — Joseph  McCutchen,  Crawford,  deni. 

Crawford,  Sandusky,  Seneca. 

1844 — Amos  E.  Wood,  Sandusky,  clem. 

Craw  ford,  Sandusky,  Seneca,  Wyandot. 
1846— Henry  Cronise,  Seneca,  clem. 

Crawford,  Richland. 

1848 — Barnabas  Burns,  Richland,  clem. 

1850 —  Barnabas  Burns,  Richland,  deni. 

Crawford,  Seneca,  Wyandot. 

1851 —  Joel  W.  Wilson,  Seneca,  clem. 

1853 — Robert  Lee,  Crawford,  clem. 

1855 — Janies  Lewis,  Crawford,  rep. 

1857 — Robert  McKelly,  Wyandot,  clem. 
1859 — Thomas  J.  Orr,  Crawford,  deni. 
1861-63 — William  Lang,  Seneca,  clem. 
1865-67 — Curtis  Berry,  j r. , Wyandot,  clem. 
1869-71— Alexander  E.  Jenner,  Crawford, 

clem. 

1873 — John  Seitz,  Seneca,  clem. 

1875 — Edson  T.  Stickney,  Seneca,  deni. 
1877 — John  Seitz,  Seneca,  clem. 

1879-81 — Moses  Id.  Kirby,  Wyandot,  clem. 
1883-85 — John  If.  Williston,  Crawford, 
deni. 

1887-89 — Perry  M.  Adams,  Seneca,  clem. 
1891-93 — William  C.  Gear,  Wyandot,  dem. 
1 895-97 — Horace  E.  Valentine,  Crawford, 
dem. 

18199-01 — John  C.  Royer,  Seneca,  dem. 
1903-05 — Elzie  Carter,  Wyandot,  dem. 

1908 — -Janies  E.  Cory,  Crawford,  dem. 

1910 — Frank  'I'.  Dore,  Seneca,  dem. 

*In  18.13  charges  were  presented  to  the  Senate 
affecting  the  reputation  of  Senator  Crawford,  and  the 
matter  was  referred  to  a committee.  On  the  unanimous 
recommendation  of  the  committee  the  Senate  unani- 
mously expunged  the  entire  matter  from  the  records. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Crawford,  Marion,  Sandusky,  Seneca. 

1824 —  Jeremiah  Everett,  Sandusky,  whig. 

1825 —  Josiali  Hedges,  Seneca,  dcm. 

1826—  Eher  Baker,  Marion,  whig. 

1827 —  Samuel  Lockwood,  Sandusky,  dem. 

Craw  ford,  Marion. 

1828 —  John  Carey,  Crawford,  whig. 

1829 —  Kobet  Hopkins,  Marion,  dem. 

1830 —  John  Nimmon,  Crawford,  dem. 

1831 —  William  Brown,  Marion,  whig. 

1832 —  John  Campbell,  Crawford,  dem. 

1833—  James  McCutchen,  Crawford,  dem. 

1834 —  John  Campbell,  Crawford,  dem. 

1835 —  James  H.  Goodman,  Marion,  whig. 

Crawford,  Marion  and  Union. 

1836 —  John  Carey,  Crawford,  whig;  Ot- 

way Curry,  Union,  whig. 

1837—  Otway  Curry,  Union,  whig;  Stephen 

Fowler,  Craw'ford,  dem. 

1838 —  John  Campbell,  Crawford,  dem; 

Stephen  Fowler,  Crawford,  dem. 

1839 —  James  H.  Goodman,  Marion,  re]) ; 

Guy  C.  Worth,  Crawford,  dem. 

Crawford,  Delaware,  Marion. 

1840 —  Emery  Moore,  Delaware,  whig;  Jo- 

siali  Scott,  Crawford,  whig. 

1841 —  Thomas  W.  Powell,  Delaware,  whig; 

James  Griffith,  Crawford,  whig; 
George  W.  Sharp,  Delaware,  dem. 

1842 —  Isaac  E.  James,  Marion;  dem; 

George  W.  Sharp,  Delaware,  dem. 

1843 —  John  Carey,  Crawford,  whig;  Wil- 

liam Smart,  Delaware,  whig. 

Crawford. 

1844 —  Samuel  S.  Caldwell,  Crawford,  dem. 

Craw'ford,  Wyandot. 

1845 —  Michael  Brackley,  Wyandot,  dem. 

1846 —  George  Donnenwirth,  Crawford, 

dem. 

1847 —  Michael  Brackley,  Wyandot,  dem. 
Craw  ford,  Richland. 

1 8. 1 8 — -Daniel  Brewer,  Richland,  dem;  Sam- 
uel Myers,  Craw  ford,  dem. 

184c) — Miller  Moody,  Richland,  dem;  Sam- 
uel Myers,  Craw  ford,  dem. 


1850 —  William  Bushnell,  Richland,  dem; 

Clark  K.  Ward,  Crawford,  dem. 

Crawford. 

1851 —  Clark  K.  Ward,  Bucyrus. 

j 853 — Mordecai  I ’.  Bean,  Bucyrus. 

1855-57 — John  Pitman,  Holmes. 

1859- 61 — John  S.  Reisinger,  Polk. 

1863-65 — Thomas  Beer,  Bucyrus. 

1867-69 — James  Robinson,  Polk. 

1871-73 — ' Thomas  J.  White,  Jackson. 

1875-77— Jacob  G.  Meuser,  Polk. 

1 879- 8 1 — James  E.  Cory,  Cranberry. 

1883-85 — George  M.  Zeigler,  Polk. 

1887-89 — Philip  Schuler,  Polk. 

1891-93 — Benjamin  E.  Taylor,  Holmes. 

1895-97 — Andrew'  J.  Hazlett,  Bucyrus. 

1899- 01 — David  O.  Castle,  Polk. 

1903-05 — Frank  Miller,  Jackson. 

1908-10 — Lewis  H.  Battefeld,  Bucyrus. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EQUALIZATION 

1826 — Daniel  S.  Norton,  Knox,  VIII  Con- 
gressional. 

1834 — Pickett  Lattimer,  Huron,  XIV  Con- 
gressional. 

1841 — George  W.  Sharp,  Delaware,  XIV 
Senatorial. 

1846 — Joshua  Seney,  Seneca,  XIV  Sena- 
torial. 

1853 — George  T.  Trees,  Wyandot,  XXXI 
Senatorial. 

1860 —  Rasselas  R.  Titus,  Seneca,  XXXI 
Senatorial. 

1870 — Andrew  Dickson,  Crawford,  XXXI 
Senatorial. 

1880 —  J.  S.  Hare,  Wyandot,  XXXI  Sena- 
torial. 

1890 — Isaac  Kagy,  Seneca,  XXXI  Sena- 
torial. 

1900 —  Stephen  Waller,  Crawford,  XXXI 
Senatorial. 

The  State  Board  of  Equalization  of  1900 
was  the  last,  the  legislature  passing  a law 
abolishing  an  elective  board. 

PROBATE  JUDGES 

Year  elected 


James  Eaton .1851 

( leorge  Wiley 1 854 

Patterson  S.  Marshall* 1855-1857 


* Wiley  (lied  Aur\  15,  1S55,  and  Bov.  Modill  ap- 
pointed Marshall.  Marshall  was  elected  in  October, 
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S.  J.  Elliott 

1858 

Abram  Summers 

1858-1860 

James  Clements 

1863-1866 

Robert  Lee 

1869-1872 

Shannon  Clements 

1875-1878 

Frederick  Flipp 

1881-1884 

James  C.  Tobias 

1887-1890 

Charles  Kinninger 

1893-1896 

William  C.  Iviess 

1899-1902 

Charles  F.  Schaber .... 

1905-1908 

AUDITORS 

Year  elected 

fames  Martin 

1826 

Charles  Merriman 

1827 

Edward  Billups 

John  Caldwell 

1830-1832-1834 

Jacob  Howenstein1  .... 

1836 

George  Sinn 

1836-1838 

Owen  Williams 

John  Pitman 

Abner  M.  Jackson 

1850-1852 

Edmund  R.  Kearsley.  . . 

1854-1S56-1858 

Alexander  A.  Ruhl . . . . 

1860-1862 

Samuel  S.  Hoyt 

William  M.  Scroggs.  . . 

1868-1871 

Frederick  M.  Swingly. 

1873-1875 

fames  IT.  Robinson.  . . 

1877-1880 

Adam  J.  High 

Reuben  Stable 

J.  F.  lvimmerline 

Jefferson  I.  Smith 

1901-1904 

G.  F.  Ackerman 

SHERIFFS 

Year  elected 

Hugh  McCracken 

1826-1827 

|olm  Miller 

fohn  Moderwell 

1832-1833 

1 )avid  1 folm 

1835 

Mm  Shull 

1837 

Samuel  Andrews 

1839 

Janies  L.  Harper-  .... 

1841 

1X55,  for  the  unexpired  term 

; and  elected  in  October, 

1857;  he  resigned  in  August, 

1858,  and  Gov.  Chase  ap- 

pointed  Jbllmlt  ; Summers  was  elected  to  the  vacancy 

m October  and  immediately  1 

:00k  the  office. 

1 July  i(i,  1836,  Caldwell  resigned,  and  llowen- 

stem  was  appointed.  At  the 

October  election  llowen- 

stem  was  a candidate  but  was  defeated,  so  in  Decern- 

her  he  resigned  and  Sinn,  who  had  been  elected,  was 
appointed  to  the  vacancy. 

2 Andrews  resigned  Sept, 
appointed. 

30,  1839,  and  1 1.arper  was 

John  Caldwell 1843 

James  Clements 1845-1847 

Jonathan  Kissinger 1849-1851 

William  C.  ileal 1 S5 3- 1855 

John  Franz 1857-1859 

Joseph  C.  Worden 1861-1863 

Daniel  Keplinger3  1865-1867 

James  Worden 1869-1871 

Henry  J.  Row 1873-1875 

John  A.  Schaber 1877-1879 

John  Iveil 1881-1883 

Peter  Faeth 1885-1887 

Christian  F.  Birlc 1889-1891 

John  Iveil 1893-1895 

Charles  Vollmer 1897-1899 

John  Gebhardt 1901-1903 

August  Gerhart 1905-1907 

Solomon  Crum 1910- 

TREASURERS 

Year  elected 

John  IT.  Morrison 1829-1831 

Samuel  Myers 1833-1835 

George  Lauck 1837-1839 

Samuel  Myers 1841 

George  Lauck 1843-1845 

Charles  ITetich 1847-1849 

Otto  Fiddlier 1851-1853 

George  Donnenwirth 1855-1857 

John  Ivaler 1859-1861 

Joseph  Roop 1863-1865 

John  Franz4  1867-1869 

John  G.  Birk 1871-1873 

Christian  H.  Shonert 1875-1877 

William  Riblet 1879-1881 

Christian  TI.  Shonert 1883-18S5 

Frank  Blicke 1887-1889 

John  Blyth 1891-1893 

Michael  Ancle 1895-1897 

William  L.  Alexander 1899-1901 

George  W.  Miller 1903-1905 

Daniel  Kreitcr 1908-1910 

clerks 

Year  elected 

David  II.  Beardsley3  1826 


3 Daniel  Keplinger  died  from  injuries  received  in  a 
runaway  in  18(19  and  Worden  was  appointed  to  the 
vacancy. 

4 John  Franz  (lied  while  serving  his  second  term, 
and  the  commissioners  appointed  his  son  Job  Franz, 
who  was  his  deputy  at  the  time,  to  iill  out  the  unex- 
"ired  term. 

5 When  courts  were  first  organized  here  David  II. 
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Zalinon  Rowse 1826-1831 

Jabez  B.  Larwill 1841 

Daniel  W.  Swigart 1848 

Thomas  J.  Orr 1851-1854 

Alexander  P.  VVidman1 1857-1860 

John  R.  Clymer 1861-1864 

Thomas  Coughlin 1867-1870 

David  C.  Cahill 1873-1876 

Alexander  A.  Buhl 1879-1882 

Lewis  C.  Donnenwirth 1885-1888 

Aaron  IT.  Laughbaum 1891-1894 

Wallace  B.  Forrest 1897-1900 

L.  D.  Will  ford 1903-1906 

J.  E.  Myers 1908-1910 

RECORDERS 

Year  elected 

Zalmon  Rowse2  1S26-1833 

Jacob  Howenstein 1840-1S43 

Janies  Robinson 1846-1849 

Smith  Todd 1851-1854 

James  Robinson 1857- 

William  C.  Trimble 1860-1863 

Frank  M.  Bowyer 1866-1869 

William  Stremmel 1S72-1875 

David  O.  Castle 1878-1881 

William  F.  Crowe 1884-1887 

Philip  Schaefer 1890-1893 

II.  S.  Z.  Matthias 1896-1899 

Charles  I1'.  Matthew 1902-1905 

Jay  W.  Holler 1908-1910 


Matthias  Buchman4  1864 

Nathan  Jones 1865-1867 

James  W.  Coulter 1869-1871 

Seth  G.  Cummings 1873-1875 

George  M.  Zeigler 1878 

Anson  Wickham 1881-1884 

Isaac  Cahill 1887-1890 

P.  W.  Poole 1893-1896 

Charles  Gallinger 1899-1902 

Carl  IT.  Plinkel 1905-1908 

William  J.  Schwenck . 1910- 


SURVEYORS 


Year  elected 

John  McClure 1826- 

Jolin  Marshall 1828- 

Thomas  C.  Sweney 1831-1834 

William  Fitzsimmons 1837-1840 

Peter  B.  Beidler 1843 

William  McCoy 1 S45 

Joseph  Meer 1848 

George  M.  Wiley 1851-1853 

Horace  Martin5  . . 1854-1855-1857-1859-1861 
IT.  W.  McDonald0  ....1863-1865-1867-1869 

James  IT.  Robinson 1872-1875 

Frank  L.  Plants7 1878 

Harry  L.  Weber 1879-1882-1885 

Horace  E.  Valentine 188S-1891 

Herschel  V.  Flickinger 1894-1897 

Charles  P.  Bryant 1900-1903 

Charles  A.  Guiss 1906-1908 

S.  P.  Michaelis to  10 


PROSECUTING  ATTORNEYS 


CORONERS 


Year  elected 

Isaac  IT.  Allen 1826-1827 

George  Sweney.  . . 1829-183 1-1833-1835-1837 

Franklin  Adams3  1839-1841-1843 

Lawrence  W.  Hall 1845-1847-1849 

George  Sweney 1841- 

Abrarn  Summers 1 853-  r 85 5 

Abner  M.  Jackson 1857-1859 

Bu rr  Morris 1 86 1 - 1 863 

Beardsley,  a Marion  attorney  was  appointed,  blit  dur- 
ing the  first  term  the  court  appointed  Zalinon  Rowse. 
It  was  an  appointive  office  lasting  seven  years.  Under 
the  Constitution  of  1850,  clerks  became  an  elective  office. 

1 Widman  died  March  29,  i860,  and  Clymer  was 
appointed  to  the  vacancy,  and  in  October  elected  to 
the  unexpired  term. 

2 Recorders  were  appointed  until  1840.  The  term 
was  seven  years. 

3 Adams  appointed  vice  Sweney;  resigned — elected 
to  Congress. 


Dr.  Dunn  

John  Forbes  

Robert  Forbes 

William  Bair 

John  Messner 

William  R.  Shaw.  . 
Oscar  W.  Truman 
J.  M.  McEwen8  . 
James  Wrorden 


Year  elected 

1826- 

1836-1840 

1844-1848 

1848-1851 

1851 

1853-1855 

1857-1859-1861 

1864 

1866-1868 


4 Buchman  appointed  to  succeed  Morris,  resigned. 

5 W iley  resigned  to  become  Probate  Judge;  Martin 
unpointed. 

6 Horace  Martin  resigned  on  May  1,  1863,  and  on 
May  4,  II.  W.  McDonald  was  appointed. 

7 Frank  L.  Plants  was  nnnointed  July  31,  1877; 
elected  in  October.  1877:  died  Feb.  18,  1870,  and  Harry 
L.  Weber  appointed  April  10,  1870. 

8 Truman  resigned  in  December,  1862,  and  McEwen 
was  appointed. 
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Philip  Moffit 1870-1872-1874 

Peter  .Hauer 1876-1878-1880 

I Tulip  Mollit 1 88 1 - 

Jacob  C.  I lousberg1  1882-1884 

Dr.  John  A.  Chesney- 1885-1888 

l)r.  Flkanah  A.  Thoman 1890-1892 

Dr.  Charles  IT.  Noblet 1894-1896 

Dr.  Jerome  Bland 1898-1900 

Dr.  C.  A.  Marquart 1902-1904 

Dr.  E.  D.  Helfrich 1906-1908 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Ulmer 1910 


COMMISSIONERS 


1824 —  Enoch  B.  Merriman  (Crawford  and 
Marion  counties). 

1825 —  Zachariah  Welsh  (Crawford  and 


Marion  counties). 

1826 — Zalmon  Rowse  (Crawford  and  Ma- 
rion counties). 

1826 —  Thomas  McClure,  John  Magers 
George  Poe. 

1827 —  Thomas  McClure,  John  Magers, 
George  Poe. 

1828 —  W'estell  Ridgley,  John  Magers, 


George  Poe. 

1829 —  Westell  Ridgley,  John  Coleman, 
James  L.  Harper. 

1830 —  Westell  Ridgley,  John  Coleman, 
James  L.  Harper. 

1831  — Isaac  Sweney,  John  Coleman,  James 
L.  Harper. 

1832 —  Isaac  Sweney,  William  Early,  James 
L.  Harper. 

1833 —  Isaac  Sweney,  Daniel  Williams, 
James  L.  Harper. 

1834 —  David  Ellis,  Daniel  Williams,  James 
L.  Harper. 

1 835—  David  Ellis,  William  Robinson,3  Ja- 
cob Mollenkopf. 

1836 —  David  Ellis,  William  Robinson,  Ja- 
cob Mollenkopf. 

1837 —  David  Ellis,  William  Robinson,  Ja- 
cob Mollenkopf. 

1838 —  David  Ellis,  William  Robinson,  Ja- 
cob Mollenkopf. 

1 839 —  David  Ellis,  John  Clements,  Jacob 
Mollenkopf. 


1 Mollit  resigned  in  April,  1 8<S  1 , and  ] lousberg  was 
appointed. 

2 I lousberg  resigned  in  1885  and  Chesney  was  tip- 
pointed. 

2 Robinson  appointed  to  succeed  Williams,  re- 
signed. 


1840 — Hamilton  Kerr,  John  Clements,  Jacob 
Mollenkopf. 

1 84  1 — I lamilton  Kerr,  John  Clements,  Jacob 
Mollenkopf. 

1842 —  1 lamilton  Kerr,  John  Clements,  Jacob 
Mollenkopf. 

1843 —  1 lamilton  Kerr,  John  Clements,  Jacob 
Mollenkopf. 

1844 —  Hamilton  Kerr,  John  Clements,  Sam- 
uel Lee. 

1845 —  George  Dickson,4  Peter  Conkle,  Sam- 
uel Lee. 

1846 —  Phares  Jackson,  Peter  Conkle,  Sam- 
uel Lee. 

1847 —  Phares  Jackson,  Peter  Conkle,  Sid- 
ney Holt. 

1848 —  Phares  Jackson,  Peter  Conkle,  Sid- 
ney Holt. 

1849 —  Phares  Jackson,  Peter  Conkle,  Sid- 
ney Holt. 

1850 —  Phares  Jackson,  Peter  Conkle,  Sid- 
ney Holt. 

1851 —  -Phares  Jackson,  J.  N.  Frye,  Sidney 
Holt.' 

1852 —  Samuel  Swisher,  J.  N.  Frye,  Sidney 
Holt. 

1853 —  Samuel  Swisher,  James  Clemens,3 
Wilson  Stewart. 

1854—  -Samuel  Swisher,  James  Clements, 
Wilson  Stewart. 

1855 —  Samuel  Swisher,  James  Clements, 
Wilson  Stewart. 

1856 —  Samuel  Swisher,  James  Clements, 
Wilson  Stewart. 

1857 —  Andrew  Dickson,0  Isaac  Van  Voor- 
his,  Wilson  Stewart. 

1858 —  Andrew  Dickson,  Isaac  Van  Voor- 
his,  Wilson  Stewart. 

1859 —  Andrew  Dickson,  Isaac  Van  Voor- 
his,  Charles  Keplinger. 

1860 —  Andrew  Dickson,  Isaac  Van  Voor- 
his,  Charles  Keplinger. 

1861—  Hugh  Cory,  Isaac  Van  Voorhis, 
Charles  Keplinger. 

1862 —  Hugh  Cory,  Isaac  Van  Voorhis, 
Charles  Keplinger. 

1863 —  Hugh  Cory,  John  Burgbacher, 

Charles  Keplinger. 

1864 —  Hugh  Cory,  John  Burgbacher, 

Charles  Keplinger. 

4 Dickson  appointed  to  succeed  Kerr,  resigned. 

5 * lemcnts  appointed  to  succeed  brye,  deceased. 

6 Dickson  .appointed  to  succeed  Swisber,  resigned. 
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1865 —  Hugh  Cory,  John  Burgbacher,  Lewis 
Littler. 

1866 —  Hugh  Cory,  John  Burgbacher,  Lewis 
Littler. 

18(17 — Barber  Robinson,  John  Burgbacher, 
Lewis  Littler. 

i8(>8 — Barber  Robinson,  John  Burgbacher, 
Lewis  Littler. 

1869 —  Barber  Robinson,  James  Hufty, 
Lewis  Littler. 

1870 —  Charles  Myers,  James  Hufty,  Lewis 
Littler. 

1871 —  Charles  Myers,  James  Hufty,  J.  J. 
Bauer. 

1872 —  Charles  Myers,  James  Hufty,  J.  J. 
Bauer. 

1873—  Charles  Myers,  James  Hufty,  J.  J. 
Bauer. 

1874 —  Charles  Myers,  James  Hufty,  J.  J. 
Bauer. 

1875 —  Charles  Myers,  Charles  Keplinger, 
J.  J.  Bauer. 

1876 —  Lysancler  Waller,  Charles  Keplinger, 
J.  J.  Bauer. 

1877 —  Lysancler  Waller,  Charles  Keplinger, 
John  Neuman. 

1878 —  Lysancler  Waller,  Charles  Keplinger, 
John  Neuman. 

1879 —  Lysancler  Waller,  Charles  Keplinger, 
John  Neuman. 

1880 —  Lysancler  Waller,  Charles  Keplinger, 
John  Neuman. 


1881- 

— Lysander  Waller, 

Jacob 

1 iurkley, 

John  Neuman. 

1 882- 

— John 

Richardson, 

Jacob 

Burkley, 

Charles  Keplinger.* 

1 883- 

— John 

Richardson, 

Jacob 

Burkley, 

Peter  Bauer. 

1 884- 

—John 

Richardson, 

Jacob 

Burkley, 

Peter  I 

Finer. 

1 885- 

— John 

Richardson, 

Jacob 

Burkley, 

Peter  Bauer. 

1 886- 

— John 

Richardson, 

Jacob 

Burkley, 

Peter  T 

>auer. 

1 887- 

—John 

Richardson, 

Henry 

Dapper, 

Peter  Bauer. 

1888 —  John  Parcher,  Henry  Dapper,  Peter 
Bauer. 

1889 —  -John  Parcher,  Henry  Dapper,  Lewis 
Gearhart. 

* Kiplingcr  appointed  to  succeed  Neuman,  de- 
ceased. 


1890—  John  Parcher,  Henry  Dapper,  Lewis 
Gearhart. 

1891 —  John  Parcher,  Henry  Dapper,  Lewis 
Gearhart. 

1892 —  John  Parcher,  Henry  Drapper, 
Lewis  Gearhart. 

1893 —  John  Parcher,  Christian  E.  Kiess, 
Lewis  Gearhart. 

1894 —  L.  H.  Battefeld,  Christian  F.  Kiess, 
Lewis  Gearhart. 

189^ — L.  H.  Battefeld,  Christian  F.  Kiess, 
Albe  Moe. 

1896 —  L.  H.  Battefeld,  Christian  F.  Kiess, 
Albe  Moe. 

1897 —  L.  H.  Battefeld,  Christian  F.  Kiess, 
Albe  Moe. 

1898 —  L.  II.  Battefeld,  Christian  F.  Kiess, 
Albe 'Moe. 


1899 — L.  11.  Battefeld,  Samuel  Easterday, 
Albe  Moe. 


1900 — Henry 

N. 

Oberlander, 

Samuel 

Easterday,  Albe 

Moe. 

1901 — Henry 

N. 

Oberlander, 

Samuel 

Easterday,  J.  11. 

Petri. 

1902 — Henry 

N. 

Oberlander, 

Samuel 

Easterday,  J.  IT. 

Petri. 

1903 — Henry 

N. 

Oberlander, 

Samuel 

Easterday,  J.  H. 

Petri. 

1904 — Henry 

N. 

Oberlander, 

Samuel 

Easterday,  J.  IT. 

Petri. 

1905 — Henry 

N.  Oberlander,  E 

rank  P. 

Dick,  J.  LI.  Petri. 

1906 — Hugh  M.  Dobbins,  Frank  P.  Dick, 
J.  PL  Petri. 

1908 — Hugh  M.  Dobbins,  Frank  P.  Dick, 
Henry  E.  Bormuth. 

1910 — Fred  Leonhart,  A.  A.  Crawford, 
Henry  E.  Bormuth. 


INFIRMARY  DIRECTORS 

1868 —  Jarviee  Jump,  John  Alloback,  John 
A.  Klink. 

1869 —  Jarviee  Jump,  John  Alloback,  John 
A.  Klink. 

1870 —  Jarviee  Jump,  John  Alloback,  John 
A.  Jvlink. 

1 87 1—  Jarviee  Jump,  John  Alloback,  John 
A.  Klink. 

1872 —  Jacob  Easterday,  John  Alloback, 
John  A.  Klink. 
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1873 —  Jacob  Easterday,  Samuel  Rorick, 
John  A.  Klink. 

1874 —  Jacob  Easterclay,  Samuel  Rorick, 
Frederick  G.  Linser.* 

1875 —  John  Miller,  Samuel  Rorick,  Joseph 
Meer. 

1876 —  John  Miller,  Samuel  Rorick,  Joseph 
Meer. 

1877 —  John  Miller,  Samuel  Rorick,  Joseph 
Meer. 

1878 —  John  Miller,  Samuel  Rorick,  Joseph 
Meer. 

1879 —  -John  Miller,  Samuel  Dise,  Joseph 
Meer. 

1880 —  John  Miller,  Samuel  Dise,  Joseph 
Meer. 

1881 —  Christopher  F.  Kiess,  Samuel  Dise, 
Joseph  Meer. 

1882 —  Christopher  F.  Kiess,  Samuel  Dise, 
Joseph  Meer. 

1883 —  Christopher  F.  Kiess,  Samuel  Dise, 
Albert  Sheibly. 

1884 —  Christopher  F.  Kiess,  Samuel  Dise, 
Albert  Sheibly. 

1885 —  Christopher  F.  Kiess,  William  Zim- 
merman, Albert  Sheibly. 

1886 —  Christopher  F.  Kiess,  William  Zim- 
merman, Albert  Sheibly. 

1887 —  Benjamin  Sherer,  William  Zimmer- 
man, Albert  Sheibly. 

1888—  Benjamin  Sherer,  William  Zimmer- 
man, Albert  Sheibly. 

1889 —  Benjamin  Sherer,  William  Zimmer- 
man, C.  F.  Meek. 

1890 —  Benjamin  Sherer,  William  Zimmer- 
man, C.  F.  Meek. 

^Frederick  Linser  died  in  office,  and  Joseph  Meer 
was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 


1891 —  Benjamin  Sherer,  David  ITurr,  C.  F. 
Meek. 

1892 —  Benjamin  Sherer,  David  ITurr,  C.  F. 
Meek. 

1893 —  Adam  Fikc,  David  ITurr,  C.  F.  Meek. 

18(94 — Adam  b ike,  David  ITurr,  C.  F.  Meek. 

1895 —  Adam  Fike,  David  ITurr,  Philip 
Fabian, 

1896 —  Adam  Fike,  David  Hurr,  Philip 
Fabian. 

1897 —  Adam  Fike,  J.  Iv.  Zerbe,  Philip 

Fabian. 

1898 —  Adam  Fike,  J.  Iv.  Zerbe,  Philip 

Fabian. 

1899 —  John  Meyer,  J.  Iv.  Zerbe,  Philip 

Fabian. 

1900 —  John  Meyer,  J.  K.  Zerbe,  Philip 

Fabian. 

1901—  -John  Meyer,  J.  K.  Zerbe,  Emanuel 
Heinlen. 

1902 —  S.  W.  Nungesser,  J.  Iv.  Zerbe, 
Emanuel  ITeinlen. 

1903 —  S.  W.  Nungesser,  Henry  Beibig- 
hauser,  Emanuel  ITeinlen. 

1904 —  S.  W.  Nungesser,  Henry  Beibig- 
hauser,  Emanuel  Heinlen. 

1905 —  Charles  Meyer,  Henry  Beibighauser, 
Emanuel  ITeinlen. 

1906 —  Charles  Meyer,  Henry  Beibighauser, 
Emanuel  Heinlen. 

1908 — Charles  Meyer,  Isaac  Laughbaum, 
A.  M.  Vore. 

1910 — -Charles  Meyer,  f Isaac  Laughbaum, 
A.  M.  Vore. 

tin  1912  John  Meyer  was  appointed  to  succeed  his 
brother  Charles,  who  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health, 
and  died  soon  after  his  resignation. 

After  this  year  the  Board  of  Infirmary  Directors  is 
abolished,  their  business  being  transferred  to  the 
County  Commissioners. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


TRAN S PO RTATION  FACILITIES 


Indian  Trails  and  Water  Routes — Swamps — Portages — Indian  Village  of  Seccaium — Route  Fol- 
loived  by  Gen.  Bradstreet — Capt.  James  Smith’s  Travels;  His  Description  of  Water 
Routes  and  Portages — The  First  Road  in  Craivford  County — Geographical  Notes  by  Seth 
Holmes  and  James  Nail— Military  Roads — Blazed  Trails — “Corduroy”  or  Log  Roads — 
'1  he  State  Road  or  Sandusky  Pike — Salmon  Rowse’s  Work  as  Commissioner — Proceed- 
ings of  Other  Commissioners — Columbus  & Sandusky  ' Turnpike  Co. — Rate  of  Toll — 
Transportation  of  Mail — Activity  of  Col.  Kilbourne — Cost  of  the  Sandusky  Pike — Rev. 
Mr.  Reid’s  Description  of  this  Road — Its  C ommercial  Use  and  Value — Difficulties  of 
Spring  7 ravel — Litigation — Stage  Lines — Bill  of  Cost  of  the  Old  Portland  Road — First 
Attempt  at  Improved  Roads— Vote  by  Toivnships — Railroads;  Early  Plans  and  Charters 


—The  Railroads  of  the  County;  Their  Or, 
sion  to  Bucyrus  in  1853 — The  “John  Bull’ 
Electric  Roads — Amount  of  Trackage  in 

Singing  through  the  forests, 

Rattling  over  ridges; 

Shooting  under  arches, 

Rumbling  over  bridges; 

Whizzing  through  the  mountains, 

Buzzing  o’er  the  vale,— 

Bless  me ! this  is  pleasant, 

Riding  on  the  rail ! 

■ — John  G Saxe. 

One  of  the  first  difficulties  with  which  the 
pioneer  settlers  had  to  contend  was  the  lack  of 
roads.  But  even  before  the  first  white  man 
passed  through  this  region,  what  is  now  Craw- 
ford county  had  been  an  important  highway 
for  travel ; and  along  its  streams,  and  through 
its  forests,  and  across  its  plains,  were  the  well 
used  routes  or  trails  of  the  Indians.  In  Craw- 
ford county  are  streams  that  run  north  to  the 
lake  and  south  to  the  Ohio.  Southwest  of 
Bucyrus,  the  Sandusky  and  the  Little  Scioto 
rivers,  both  flowing  in  a southwesterly  direc- 
tion, are  only  from  two  to  three  miles  apart, 
and  when  they  leave  the  county  the  former 
bends  to  the  north,  and  proceeds  on  its  way 
to  Lake  Erie,  its  waters  passing  over  Niagara, 
and  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Atlantic, 
while  the  latter  joins  the  Scioto  proper,  and 
continues  on  its  way  through  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the 

southeastern  part  of  the  county  is  the  Whct- 
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stone,  which  also  joins  the  Scioto  and  contin- 
ues its  flow  to  the  Gulf.  Between  the  San- 
dusky and  the  Little  Scioto  and  the  Whet- 
stone, in  the  townships  of  Dallas,  Bucyrus, 
Whetstone,  Jefferson,  Polk  and  Jackson,  are 
houses  and  barns  on  this  watershed  where  the 
waters  from  one  side  of  the  roof  find  their 
way  to  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Even  as  today  Crawford 
county  is  one  of  the  great  railroad  centres,  so 
in  the  years  long  gone  this  section  was  one  of 
the  great  centers  of  travel.  Not  alone  by 
land,  but  by  water,  for  many  a stream  in  this 
county,  now  nothing  more  than  a county  ditch 
or  a city  sewer,  was  in  use  by  the  early  sav- 
ages as  a route  for  transportation  and  for 
travel.  Along  the  Sandusky  river  in  Dallas, 
Bucyrus,  Liberty  and  Sandusky  townships, 
were  mills  run  by  water-power  over  80  years 
ago,  and  along  the  Whetstone,  both  above  as 
well  as  below  Gabon,  that  little  stream  was 
lined  by  four  mills;  along  the  Honey  Creek 
and  Cokyendall  run  in  Auburn  were  mills; 
the  Brokensword  and  the  Sycamore  had  suffi- 
cient water  to  furnish  the  power  for  the  run- 
ning of  mills.  Where  Adrian  had  his  mill  on 
the  bank  of  the  Whetstone  above  Gabon,  the 
stream  now  only  needs  a small  culvert  for  its 
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passage  under  the  railroad  track.  At  Crest- 
line, Judge  Daniel  Babst,  whose  father  settled 
there  in  1852,  remembers,  when  a boy,  Elisha 
Allen,  who  lived  near  Leesville,  coming  to  the 
village  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  San- 
dusky in  a canoe  to  do  his  marketing,  return- 
ing home  in  the  evening.  At  Bucyrus,  when 
Abraham  Hahn,  in  1838,  built  his  mill-race  to 
run  his  saw-mill,  that  mill  was  located  on  the 
lot  now  occupied  by  Edwin  G.  Beal,  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Warren  and  Poplar 
streets.  At  the  rear  of  the  lot  was  the  little 
stream  on  which  the  mill  was  located,  and  now 
all  that  remains  of  this  stream  on  which  a 
mill  once  stood,  is  a covered  sewrer.  In  the 
old  Indian  days  the  Little  Scioto  had  suffi- 
cient water  for  canoes  as  far  up  as  Dallas  and 
probably  as  far  as  the  southern  part  of 
Bucyrus  township.  The  Whetstone  was  a nav- 
igable stream  for  small  boats,  and  in  the 
region  of  Seccaium  Park  little  streams  en- 
tered into  it  from  the  north,  which  had  their 
rise  in  swamps,  and  from  these  same  swamps 
other  little  streams  flowed  to  the  north  and 
emptied  into  the  Sandusky. 

Along  these  creeks  the  land  w'as  all  so  low 
and  swampy  that  for  years  it  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  first  settlers  in  their  entries  of 
land.  In  the  map  of  the  county  published  in 
i860,  in  the  eastern  half  of  section  14  in 
Whetstone  township,  one  of  these  swamps 
was  so  pronounced  as  to  he  marked  on  the  map 
as  a small  lake.  Hon.  S.  R.  Harris  stated  that 
when  he  came  here  in  1849,  and  for  years 
afterw  ard,  in  his  hunting  expeditions  he  found 
enough  water  in  the  spring  of  the  year  cover- 
ing this  region  to  enable  one  to  cross  from  the 
Whetstone  to  the  Sandusky  by  water.  In  1777 
a pamphlet  was  published  in  French  by  Joel 
Barlow',  describing  the  Northwest  Territory. 
In  that  pamphlet  he  says:  “The  Scioto  river 
furnishes  a navigation  much  more  consider- 
able than  that  of  the  Hocking  and  the  Musk- 
ingum. For  an  extent  of  200  miles  large  ves- 
sels can  navigate  it.  Then  there  is  a passage 
to  be  made  by  land  of  four  miles  only  to  the 
Sandusky,  a river  also  easily  navigable,  which 
empties  into  Lake  Ivrie.  This  route  is  one 
of  the  most  considerable  and  most  frequented 
found  in  any  country.”  John  Henry  James 
translated  this  work  into  English,  and  in  his 
notes  he  says : 


“The  statement  as  to  the  Scioto  being  nav- 
igable for  large  vessels  for  two  hundred  miles 
above  its  mouth,  and  its  navigable  head  waters 
being  within  four  miles  of  those  of  the  San- 
dusky, appears  so  extravagant  as  to  be  at- 
tributable either  to  gross  ignorance  of  the  coun- 
try or  a deliberate  purpose  to  deceive.  We 
are  satisfied  there  was  no  intention  to  deceive 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  though  he  had  very 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  country.  And  yet 
this  and  other  waterways  and  portages  were 
regarded  as  of  such  importance  at  the  time  as 
to  warrant  the  insertion  in  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  of  the  provision:  “The  navigable  waters 
leading  into  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  the  carrying  places  between  the 
same,  shall  be  common  highways,  and  forever 
free  as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  ter- 
ritory as  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  any  other  States  that  may  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  confederacy,  without  any  tax, 
impost,  or  duty  therefor.” 

These  water  routes  and  portages  connecting 
the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Mississippi  were  first 
discovered  (leaving  the  Indians  out  of  consid- 
eration) by  the  early  French  explorers  and 
were  used  by  their  missionaries,  soldiers  and 
traders.  Marquette’s  route  was  up  the  St. 
Lawrence,  through  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie  and 
Huron  to  Lake  Michigan,  then  up  the  Fox 
river,  with  a portage  across  to  the  Wisconsin 
river  and  down  that  to  the  Mississippi.  This 
was  afterward  shortened  by  leaving  Lake 
Michigan  at  Chicago,  then  up  the  Chicago 
river,  portage  across  to  the  Illinois  and  down 
that  river  to  the  Mississippi.  The  next  short- 
ening was  up  the  Maumee  at  Toledo,  by  port- 
age to  the  Wabash  and  down  that  river  to  the 
Ohio. 

Who  made  the  first  trip  between  the  San- 
dusky and  the  Scioto  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
In  1670  La  Salle  went  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  Lake  Erie,  went  up  some  stream,  portaged 
across  to  another,  and  down  this  stream,  dis- 
covering the  Ohio  river.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  this  first  trip  of  La  Salle — when  he  dis- 
covered the  Ohio — was  across  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Alleghany  and  down  that  river  to 
the  Ohio  at  Pittsburg,  which  river  he  followed 
to  Louisville.  For  twenty  years  La  Salle  de- 
voted his  entire  time  to  explorations  of  the 
Northwest  territory,  as  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
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French  to  discover  the  best  and  shortest  water 
route  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Mississippi.  There 
were  several  portages  in  Ohio,  the  principal 
ones  being  from  the  Sandusky  to  the  headwa- 
ters of  the  Scioto  and  from  the  Cuyahoga  to 
the  headwaters  of  the  Muskingum,  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  one  of  his  trips  La  Salle  came 
up  the  Sandusky  river,  crossed  by  portage  to 
the  Scioto,  and  down  that  river  to  the  Ohio, 
which  would  mean  that  the  first  known  white 
man  to  set  foot  on  Crawford  county  soil  was 
Rene  Robert  Cavalier,  the  Sieur  tie  la  Salle, 
between  1670  and  1680. 

Hon.  E.  B.  Finley,  who  made  considerable 
research  in  order  to  locate  an  ancient  Indian 
village  called  Seccaium,  gives  the  following  on 
this  subject  in  an  address  by  him  at  the  ded- 
ication of  the  monument  that  marks  the  site  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Olentangy,  live  miles  south- 
east of  Bucyrus  on  the  Gabon  road: 

“In  addition  to  this  beautiful  monument 
marking  the  battlefield  of  June  f>,  1782,  where 
the  retreating  army  of  Crawford  battled  with 
the  British  and  Indian  forces,  it  also  marks  the 
almost  forgotten  site  of  a village  renowned  in 
the  traditions  and  legends  of  a departed  race. 
Within  a few  rods  from  this  spot  once  stood 
the  village  of  Seccaium,  celebrated  in  ancient 
legends  and  song  as  one  of  the  famous  places 
of  Indian  history.  For  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  years,  before  the  white  man  set  foot 
on  this  continent,  the  Sandusky,  Olentangy 
and  Scioto  rivers  formed  a great  water  thor- 
oughfare, over  which  Indian  commerce  was 
carried  to  and  fro  between  the  north  and  south. 
Over  this  route  Indian  war  parties  from  the 
Lake  regions  swept  down  upon  their  enemies 
in  the  south,  and  over  this  same  route  ofttimes 
came  the  wild  Catawbas,  Hatches,  and  other 
southern  tribes,  in  fierce  retaliation.  From  the 
time  when  the  French  first  occupied  Canada 
until  (he  opening  up  and  settlement  of  the 
United  States,  this  same  route  continued  to  he 
the  thoroughfare  of  traffic  and  travel,  not  only 
by  the  Indians  hut  by  the  French  traders. 
Coming  anywhere  from  Canada  or  the  north  or 
northwest,  the  canoe  of  the  Indian  or  trader 
entering  the  mouth  of  the  Sandusky  river  was 
paddled  up  the  waters  until  arriving  at  the 
bend  northeast  from  this  point,  the  cauoemen 
transported  their  boats  and  goods  Irom  thence 
across  this  point  to  yonder  bend  of  the 


Olentangy  (or  Whetstone  as  it  is  now  called), 
and  then  launching  their  light  craft  in  the 
Olentangy,  paddled  down  to  the  Scioto,  enter- 
ing which  they  traveled  down  to  the  Ohio,  and 
into  the  Mississippi,  being  thus  enabled  to 
travel  by  water  from  the  great  lake  of  the  north 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  a land  portage 
across  the  point  near  where  we  now  stand  of 
only  about  four  miles.  Near  the  landing  place 
on  the  Olentangy,  within  a few  rods  of  this 
monument,  stood  the  once  great  village  of 
Seccaium,  famous  for  centuries  as  the  great 
mart  of  Indian  commerce;  it  was  the  common 
ground  where  all  the  tribes  of  the  north  and 
the  south  met  and  exchanged  their  peltries  and 
wares.  Here  it  was  that  the  great  treaties,  con- 
claves and  powwows  of  the  Indian  nations  were 
held . When  it  first  was  built  no  one  knows 
It  was  visited  by  white  men  as  early  as  1650, 
and  at  that  day  even  Indian  tradition  could 
not  give  the  age. 

“A  .Frenchman,  who  passed  over  this  route 
in  1750,  thus  writes  of  it:  ‘The  Scioto  is  almost 
as  wide  as  the  Ohio,  and  runs  through  fertile 
bottoms  or  plains,  which  commence  a few  miles 
above  the  river  Huskinkas,  and  extend  almost 
to  Seccaium.  The  Olentangy  is  navigable  for 
boats  as  far  as  the  famous  village  of  Seccaium. 
It  is  at  this  village  that  the  great  portage  to 
the  Sandusky  river  begins,  which  is  but  four 
miles.’  The  village  stood  here  in  1669  when 
it  was  visited  by  Robert  Cavalier,  Soeur  de  la 
Salle,  the  famous  discoverer  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  all  the  west  territory  bor- 
dering upon  that  river.  La  Salle,  in  com- 
pany with  Dollier  de  Casson  and  Galinee,  and 
his  Indian  guides  and  companions,  passed  by 
water  from  Montreal  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Sandusky  river,  thence  up  the  Sandusky  and 
over  the  portage  to  this  point,  where  he  visited 
the  famous  village  of  Seccaium,  remaining 
several  days;  thence  passing  down  the  Olen- 
tangy and  the  Scioto  to  the  Ohio,  where  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto  he  planted  copper  plates 
hearing  the  image  of  the  Iking  of  France,  and 
then  formally  took  possession  of  all  the  coun- 
try in  the  name  of  his  King.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Scioto  he  traveled  down  the  Ohio  to  the 
halls  of  the  Ohio,  where  Louisville  now  stands, 
there  planting  other  copper  plates,  and  likew  ise 
taking  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  France.” 
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It  is  certain  the  Sandusky-Scioto  portage 
was  an  important  one  and  much  traveled,  as 
the  French  erected  a fort  and  established  a 
trading-post  on  the  Ohio  just  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Scioto  in  17.10.  Along  the  Lakes  the 
Wyandots  were  the  allies  of  the  French,  yet  in 
view  of  the  anticipated  coming  struggle  be- 
tween France  and  England  for  the  Northwest 
Territory,  the  French  in  1750  erected  a fort 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Sandusky  to  guard  its 
mouth,  and  in  1754  about  six  miles  up  the 
river  erected  Fort  Junandat  on  the  east  bank. 
This  guarding  of  the  mouths  of  both  rivers 
shows  conclusively  it  was  the  principal  route 
from  the  Lake  to  the  Ohio.  They  built  no  fort 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  or  the  Mus- 
kingum. It  was  the  only  fort-guarded  route  in 
Ohio  between  the  lake  and  the  river. 

d'he  location  of  the  old  Indian  town  of  Sec- 
caium  is  placed  by  Mr.  Finley  on  the  banks  of 
the  Whetstone,  southwest  of  what  is  now  Sec- 
caium  Park,  believed  to  be  at  this  point  from 
the  fact  that  besides  arrow-heads  found  there 
in  large  numbers,  the  ground  was  at  one  time 
covered  with  chipped  flint  covering  over  an 
acre.  It  was  a Hint  stone  found  nowhere  in 
this  region,  and  such  was  the  profusion  of  the 
clippings  of  flint  that  they  could  only  have 
been  caused  by  the  manufacture  of  arrow- 
heads there  on  a very  large  scale.  But  the 
town  there  must  certainly  have  been  abandoned 
or  destroyed  more  than  two  centuries  ago. 
There  could  have  been  no  Indian  village  there 
during  the  Revolutionary  war,  as  when  Craw- 
ford’s expedition  passed  within  a mile  of  this 
site  in  1782  neither  Stover  nor  Zane,  Craw- 
ford’s guides,  gave  any  intimation  of  any  such 
village  and  both  had  been  through  this  section 
many  years  previous. 

I11  1764,  Gen.  Bradstreet,  “after  raising  the 
siege  at  Detroit,  and  dispersing  the  Indians, 
sailed  across  Lake  Erie  and  into  Sandusky  Bay 
and  up  the  Sandusky  river  as  far  as  it  was  nav- 
igable for  Indian  canoes,”  there  established 
himself  and  demanded  a council  with  the  In- 
dian chiefs,  who  had  offered  but  little  opposi- 
tion to  his  progress.  The  council  was  held, 
and  the  Wyandots,  with  their  subordinate  de- 
pendents entered  into  a treaty  of  peace.  This 
council  was  probably  at  the  Wyandot  village 
that  then  existed  on  the  Sandusky,  three  miles 


southeast  of  the  present  town  of  Upper  San- 
dusky. 

Col.  James  Smith,  when  a young  man,  was 
a captive  among  the  Indians  from  1755  to 
1759,  and  traversed  this  region,  and  from  his 
interesting  account  of  his  experiences  valuable 
information  is  learned  as  to  the  location  of  this 
portage.  With  his  adopted  Indian  brother, 
Tontileaugo,  he  had  been  hunting  in  what  is 
now  Ottawa  county,  and  they  decided  to  go 
up  the  Sandusky  to  the  prairies  on  a hunting 
expedition.  In  his  narrative,  Smith  says: 
“When  we  came  to  the  falls  of  the  Sandusky, 
we  buried  our  birch  bark  canoes  as  usual,  at  a 
large  burying  place  for  that  purpose,  a little 
below  the  falls.  At  this  place  the  river  falls 
about  eight  feet  over  a rock,  but  not  perpen- 
dicular. With  much  difficulty  we  pushed  up 
our  wooden  canoes,  some  of  us  went  up  the 
river,  and  the  rest  by  laud  with  the  horses,  un- 
til we  came  to  the  great  meadows  or  prairies 
that  lie  between  Sandusky  and  Scioto.”  Here 
they  had  what  was  known  as  a ring  hunt, 
setting  fire  to  the  grass  in  a large  circle,  thus 
driving  the  game  to  a common  centre,  where 
it  was  easily  killed.  They  tired  the  grass 
when  the  sky  had  every  appearance  of  rain, 
but  the  expected  rain  failed  to  fall,  so  the  fire 
spread,  and  “extended  through  the  whole 
prairie,  which  was  about  fifty  miles  in  length 
and  in  some  places  near  tu'enty  in  breadth.” 

He  then  says:  “We  then  moved  from  the 
north  end  of  the  glades  and  encamped  at  the 
carrying  place.  This  place  is  in  the  plains  be- 
twixt a creek  that  empties  into  Sandusky,  and 
one  that  runs  into  Scioto;  and  at  the  time  of 
high  water,  or  in  the  spring  season,  there  is 
but  about  one-half  mile  of  portage,  and  that 
very  level,  and  clear  of  rocks,  timber  or 
stones;  so  that  with  a little  digging  there  may 
he  water  carriage  the  whole  way  from  Scioto 
to  Lake  Erie.” 

"file  general  opinion  is  that  this  portage  or 
carrying  place  was  at  least  sixteen  miles  south- 
west of  Bucyrus  in  Marion  county,  and  was  be- 
tween the  Little  Sandusky  and  the  Little  Sci- 
oto, the  latter  stream  having  its  start  near 
Bucyrus.  However,  William  M.  Darlington, 
of  Pittsburg,  who  edited  Smith’s  narrative, 
and  made  the  most  thorough  research  possible, 
has  a number  of  notes  and  among  them  the 
following : 
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(1)  “‘By  the  Sandusky,  Scioto  and  Ohio 
rivers  lay  the  route  of  the  Indians  of  Detroit 
and  Lake  Huron  when  going  to  war  with  the 
Calawahas  and  other  southern  tribes.  “They 
ascend  the  Sandusquet  river  two  or  three  days, 
after  which  they  make  a small  portage,  a fine 
road  of  about  a quarter  of  a league.  Some 
make  canoes  of  elm  bark  and  lloat  down  a 
small  river  (the  Scioto)  that  empties  into  the 
Ohio.” — Memoir  of  Vaudreuil,  Governor  of 
Canada,  to  the  Council  of  Marine,  from  Que- 
bec, Oct.  30,  171S.  Paris  Documents,  New 
York  Col.  Hist.,  vol.  ix,  page  168;  Pownall’s 
Top.  Disc,  of  North  America,  page  42  and 
map.’  ” 

(2)  “ ‘Through  these  rivers  lies  the  most 
common  pass  from  Canada  to  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi.” — Morse’s  Am.  Gazetteer  of  1798, 
page  497 ; Kilbourne’s  Ohio  Gazetteer  for 
1817,  page  60;  Carey’s  Atlas  for  1812.” 

(3)  “ ‘This  once  important  portage  ex- 
tended from  the  site  of  Garrett’s  mill,  near  the 
village  of  Wyandot,  on  the  Sandusky  river,  in 
Wyandot  county,  thence  south,  about  four 
miles,  on  a ridge,  through  part  of  Dallas  town- 
ship in  Crawford  county,  to  the  north  branch 
of  the  Little  Scioto,  near  Swinnerton,  on  the 
Old  Fort  Ball  and  Columbus  Road,  in  Grand 
Prairie  township,  Marion  county.  The  length 
of  the  portage  varied  according  to  the  stage  of 
the  water.  It  was  known  as  the  Four  Mile 
Cross.  In  high  water  the  north  branch  of  the 
Little  Scioto  could  be  navigated  by  canoes  to 
a point  about  a mile  distant  from  Garrett’s 
mill,  on  the  Sandusky.  A cut  has  been  made 
through  the  ridge  about  half  a mile  east  from 
the  village  of  Wyandot,  by  which  the  waters  of 
both  streams  are  united.”  (Notes  to  the  writer 
from  S.  R.  Harris,  Esq.,  of  Bucyrus,  and  Wm. 
Brown,  Esq.,  of  Springfield.)  Mr.  Brown  set- 
tled near  Wyandot  in  1826,  and  surveyed  the 
Wyandot  Indian  Reservation  for  the  U.  S. 
Government.’  ” 

Besides  these  water  routes  the  Indians  had 
trails  crossing  the  coynty  in  many  directions. 
The  main  trail  from  the  Lake  to  the  Ohio 
river  passed  through  Crawford  county.  ITul- 
bert,  in  his  “Red  Men’s  Roads,”  calls  it  the 
“Scioto  trail,”  also  the  “Sandusky  and  Rich- 
mond Trail.”  It  started  on  the  Sandusky  bay, 
going  almost  due  south  to  Delaware,  then 
keeping  within  a few  miles  of  the  Scioto  until 


it  reached  the  Ohio  below  Portsmouth.  PIul- 
bert  refers  to  this  route  as  “one  of  the  greatest 
war  paths  in  the  west,  leading  southward  into 
Warrior’s  Path,  to  land  of  the  Cherokecs  and 
Catawbas.”  T his  trail  had  a branch  at  Lower 
Shawnee  town,*  that  crossed  the  present  coun- 
ties of  Hocking,  Vinton  and  Meigs  to  the  Ohio 
river,  and  then  up  the  Kanawha  to  Richmond, 
Va.  Of  this  trail  llulbert  says:  “Important 
fur  route  between  Virginia  and  the  Lake  coun- 
try; also  most  direct  route  to  Central  Ohio 
from  .southern  seaboard  colonies.”  This  trail 
which  passetl  through  Crawford,  and  the 
“Great  Trail”  were  the  main  thoroughfares  of 
the  Indians.  The  “Great  Trail”  was  from 
Pittsburg  to  Detroit;  it  did  not  pass  through 
Crawford,  but  through  Richland  and  Huron 
counties.  Just  east  of  Crawford  county  a 
branch  of  this  trail  bore  to  the  west  to  the  old 
Indian  town  of  Upper  Sandusky,  three  miles 
southwest  of  the  present  Upper  Sandusky, 
crossing  the  Sandusky  river  near  Bucyrus; 
another  branch  was  through  Crestline  and 
Gabon,  across  Bucyrus  township,  and  follow- 
ing  east  of  the  river  to  Little  Sandusky.  An- 
other important  trail  was  the  route  from  the 
Tuscarawas  Moravian  villages  to  the  Indian 
village  near  Upper  Sandusky.  It  entered  the 
county  near  the  southeastern  corner  of  Whet- 
stone township,  bore  northwesterly  through 
Whetstone  and  Bucyrus  townships,  and 
crossed  the  Sandusky  south  of  the  Mt.  Zion 
church.  This  was  the  route  taken  by  the  Mo- 
ravian Indian  in  1781  and  1782.  There  were 
important  Indian  villages  near  Greentown  and 
what  is  now  Jeromeville  in  Ashland  county. 
Trails  connected  both  these  Indian  villages 
with  the  various  Indian  villages  on  the  San- 
dusky. One  of  these  trails,  crossing  Jackson, 
Jefferson,  Wdietstone,  Bucyrus  and  Dallas  was 
probably  the  route  followed  through  this 
county  by  the  army  of  Col.  Crawford  in  1782, 
both  going  and  returning.  There  were  many 
minor  trails  in  this  county,  used  by  the  In- 
dians in  going  to  and  from  their  various 
camps  and  hunting  grounds;  especially  is  this 
true  of  several  trails  to  the  cranberry  marshes 
in  Chatlield  and  Cranberry  townships.  'Traces 
of  ihcse  trails  are  shown  by  the  surveyor’s 
notes  of  nearly  a hundred  years  ago.  The  sur- 
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veyor,  in  1819,  did  not  find  a continuous  trail, 
as  parts  of  them  were  obliterated  even  then, 
hut  he  found  sufficient  markings  so  that  the 
old  Indian  trails  can  he  traced  w ith  a fair  de- 
gree of  accuracy. 

The  location  of  these  trails  are  not  of  spe- 
cial importance,  but  it  was  along  them  that 
the  first  pioneers  came  to  the  county;  it  was 
also  along  them  that  the  first  roads  were  laid 
out,  for  every  Indian  trail  follows  from  one 
place  to  another  over  the  highest  and  best 
ground.  These  children  of  nature,  with  no 
education,  had  a trail  from  the  east  to  the  west, 
and  this  same  trail  through  Richland,  Craw- 
ford and  Wyandot  counties,  a hundred  years 
later  was  selected  by  the  engineers  as  the  road 
bed  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  first  made  road  in  the  county  was  the 
one  crudely  cut  through  the  woods  by  the  sol- 
diers in  1812.  A map  of  Ohio,  published  in 
1815,  gives  this  road  as  leaving  Richland 
county  to  enter  the  Indian  reservation,  which 
Craw  ford  county  then  was,  north  of  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Leesville  going  a trifle  north  of 
west  for  three  miles,  then  straight  west  to  Up- 
per Sandusky.  When  this  map  was  made  the 
entire  country  west  of  the  Richland  county 
line  had  never  been  surveyed,  and  the  map 
shows  that  when  the  designer  reached  the  un- 
surveyed Indian  reservation,  he  must  have 
taken  a ruler  and  draw'll  an  air  line  from  the 
western  boundary  of  Richland  county  to  Upper 
Sandusky.  This  line  would  pass  along  the 
present  northern  line  of  the  city  of  Bucyrus. 
The  map,  however,  is  conclusive  proof  that  the 
military  road  did  exist  through  this  county,  al- 
though west  of  Bucyrus,  neither  to  the  north 
nor  to  the  south  can  any  trace  be  found  of  a 
road  ever  having  been  cut  through  the  woods 
wide  enough  for  teams  to  pass. 

On  the  other  hand,  Seth  Holmes,  who 
piloted  Norton  here  in  1819,  was  a teamster  in 
the  War  of  1812,  and  was  w ith  the  supply  train 
which  went  through  Crawford  county  from 
Mansfield  to  1 larrison’s  headquarters  at  Upper 
Sandusky,  and  he  stated  that  when  he  was  011 
his  way  through  this  county  with  that  supply 
train  they  camped  one  night  near  what  is  now 
the  crossing  of  the  Pennsylvania  road  and  Fast 
Mansfield  street.  'The  probable  camping  site 
was  about  where  the  brewery  now  stands,  as 
at  that  time  the  river  was  then  at  the  base  of 


the  bluff.  In  1819  James  Nail  entered  his  land 
about  two  miles  north  of  Gabon  and  two  miles 
south  of  Leesville.  In  his  letter  in  “The  Craw- 
ford County  Forum"  in  1868,  he  writes  of  tak- 
ing a trip  with  two  neighbors  to  find  where  the 
Indians  got  their  cranberries.  He  says:  “We 
took  our  horses  and  started  in  a southwesterly 
direction  until  we  struck  the  Pennsylvania 
army  road,  then  followed  the  route,  which  we 
could  clearly  distinguish.  After  passing  along 
said  route  for  several  miles  we  thought  we  w ere 
not  getting  far  enough  to  the  north,  and,  there- 
fore, turning  further  north,  struck  the  San- 
dusky river  east  of  Bucyrus.”  * 

At  the  river  they  found  Daniel  McMichael 
clearing  his  land;  this  land  was  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Sandusky  river,  one  mile  northeast 
of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Bucyrus  township. 
PI.  W.  McDonald,  who  made  a thorough  sur- 
vey of  the  county  in  the  sixties,  found  several 
markings  of  this  road  in  the  northern  part  of 
Polk  township,  which  is  a confirmation  of  the 
recollections  of  Nail.  It  should  also  be  re- 
membered that  when  Norton  first  arrived  in 
this  section  he  stopped  near  Gabon,  and  would 
have  entered  land  there,  but  Holmes  assured 
him  he  knew'  of  a much  better  site  a little  far- 
ther on,  and  it  was  through  the  statements  of 
Holmes  that  Norton  and  Bucklin  left  their 
families  and  followed  Holmes  until  he  piloted 
them  to  the  site  he  remembered,  which  was 
where  Bucyrus  now  is.  The  pioneer  recollec- 
tions are  that  this  road  must  have  been  through 
the  northern  part  of  Polk  township,  and  to 
Bucyrus  over  the  high  ground  between  the 
present  Gabon  road  and  the  Pennsylvania 
track,  crossing  the  Sandusky  near  the  West 
Mansfield  street  bridge,  crossing  the  Pennsyl- 
vania road  near  the  Oceola  road  crossing,  then 
northwest,  south  of  the  Oceola  road,  and 
crossing  the  Brokensword  southwest  of  Oceola, 
and  then  to  Upper  Sandusky. 

Polk  tow  nship  pioneers  also  report  a military 
road  through  the  southern  part  of  that  town- 
ship, markings  of  which  still  remain.  Ibis  is 
also  probably  correct.  When  Harrison  made 
Upper  Sandusky  his  headquarters  in  1812.  and 
built  Fort  Ferree,  many  troops  assembled 
there.  At  one  time  the  entire  militia  of  the 
State  were  hurriedly  ordered  to  report  at  that 

* This  trip  of  Nail  was  in  1820. 
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point,  and  many  of  the  troops  from  eastern 
and  southeastern  Ohio  passed  through  Craw- 
ford county,  some  striking  the  Pennsylvania 
army  road,  and  others  following  the  Indian 
trail  along  the  Whetstone,  and  to  Little  San- 
dusky. Many  of  these  so-called  military  roads 
were  routes  taken  by  these  troops  responding 
in  a hurry,  and  traveling  on  horseback,  car- 
rying their  arms  and  provisions  and  supplies, 
and  no  army  train  with  them.  Practically  all 
supplies  that  were  gathered  at  Upper  Sandusky 
came  up  the  river  from  the  Lake,  or  by  the 
road  Harrison  had  cut  through  the  woods 
from  Franklinton  (Columbus)  to  Upper  San- 
dusky. General  Harrison  makes  frequent 
complaints  of  the  difficulties  and  expense  of 
getting  his  supplies  over  this  road  from  Co- 
lumbus. 

After  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  was 
surveyed,  in  1807,  a number  of  years  passed 
before  bonafide  settlers  began  occupying  the 
land,  but  by  1818  there  was  a fair  sprinkling 
of  pioneers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county. 
They  had  blazed  trails  through  the  woods  to 
their  nearest  neighbors,  but  about  1818  the  pi- 
oneers themselves  cut  down  trees,  laid  the 
trunks  over  the  worst  of  the  swampy  ground, 
anti  had  a road  running  from  the  settlements 
around  Gabon  through  what  is  now  Middle- 
town,  Leesville  and  West  Liberty,  and  north  to 
the  Huron  river,  by  which  they  could  secure  an 
outlet  to  Huron  on  Lake  Erie,  d his  was  the 
first  road  in  the  county.  A year  or  twro  later 
the  pioneers  of  Bucyrus,  Liberty  and  Sandusky, 
to  get  an  outlet  to  the  same  market,  made  a 
road  northeast  from  Bucyrus,  following  what 
is  now  the  Sulphur  Springs  road,  and  when 
near  that  village,  turning  east,  south  of  the 
present  road,  passing  half  a mile  north  of  the 
present  village  of  Tiro,  and  connecting  with 
that  first  road  built  by  the  early  pioneers.  An- 
other early  road  made  by  the  pioneers  was  one 
from  Gabon  to  Bucyrus. 

The  first  road  in  Crawford  county  of  which 
there  is  official  record  was  established  by  the 
county  commissioners  at  Delaware  in  1822, 
“from  the  southeast  corner  of  Section  13,  now 
a part  of  Sandusky  township,  to  Bucyrus;  total 
length  nine  miles  and  27b  rods.  John  Marshall 
surveyor  and  Michael  Beadle,  Joseph  Young 
and  David  Palmer  viewers.’’  This  road  gave 
Bucyrus  better  connection  with  the  road  in  the 


eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  indicates  that 
the  important  markets  at  that  time  were  New 
Haven,  Milan  and  Huron.  The  same  year  a 
state  road  was  authorized  from  Norton  in 
Delaware  county,  north  through  Bucyrus  and 
on  to  Sandusky,  on  the  Lake.  James  Kil- 
bourne  was  the  surveyor.  Solomon  Smith  and 
Luther  Coe  the  commissioners.  Nothing  was 
done  with  this  road  until  later,  w hen  it  became 
the  Sandusky  Pike. 

In  1824  Crawford  was  transferred  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  Delaware  to  that  of  Marion 
county,  and  Crawford  was  given  a commis- 
sioner in  the  person  of  E.  B.  Merriman.  On 
June  8,  1824,  a road  was  established  “begin- 
ning at  the  east  line  of  Crawford  county,  at 
crossing  of  road  leading  from  Wooster  to 
Upper  Sandusky,  thence  on  nearest  and  best 
ground  to  Bucyrus,  making  Daniel  McMi- 
chael’s  mill  a point  on  said  road.’’  This 
passed  through  southern  Liberty  township 
north  of  the  river,  crossing  the  Sandusky  at 
the  present  water  works  reservoir,  McMi- 
chael’s  mill  being  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  w'est  of  the  present  road.  “Nearest  and 
best  ground”  has  given  w'ay  to  straight  roads 
and  right  angles,  so  much  of  this  road  has 
been  straightened.  The  viewers  to  establish 
this  road  were  Joseph  Young  and  Abel  Carey. 
Another  road  in  1824  was  the  present  Little 
Sandusky  road  with  Lewds  Carey,  Daniel 
Fickle  and  Samuel  Norton  as  tbe  viewers. 
The  road  from  Norton  to  Portland  (San- 
dusky) wfas  taken  up  in  1824,  and  Heman 
Rowse,  Nathaniel  Plummer,  Benjamin  Parcher 
and  John  McClure  were  appointed  viewers. 
The  road  from  Bucyrus  to  Mansfield  was  laid 
out,  James  Cassaday  being  the  surveyor  and 
Amos  Utley,  and  James  Perfect  the  viewers. 
The  first  alteration  of  a road  is  recorded  in 
1824.  It  was  of  “a  road  leading  from  Friends- 
horough  to  Benjamin  Sharrock’s.”  They  were 
instructed  to  “lay  it  out  on  old  boundary  line 
from  Friendsborough  until  it  intersects  the 
State  road  leading  from  Mt.  Vernon  to  Upper 
Sandusky.” 

In  1825  Zalmon  Row'se  was  Crawford 
county’s  commissioner.  The  first  road  he  intro- 
duced was  what  is  now  the  road  from  Cale- 
donia to  Bucyrus.  Another  was  w hat  later  be- 
came the  Mt.  Vernon  road  through  Whet- 
stone township,  and  near  New  Winchester  it 
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was  to  go  through  “the  long  swamp.”  An- 
other road  was  the  present  Marion  road  from 
Marion  to  Bucyrus. 

In  1826  Crawford  county  was  organized, 
and  the  early  sessions  of  the  commissioners 
were  mainly  given  to  the  laying  out  of  new 
roads  and  the  straightening  of  old  ones.  All 
the  records  of  the  commissioners  prior  to  1831 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  but  the  first  meeting  of 
which  there  is  any  report  relates  to  roads: 

"Proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  of  Crawford 

County,  begun  and  held  in  the  town  of  Bucyrus,  on 

the  17th  and  18th  day  of  October,  1831. 

"Be  it  resolved,  that  James  McCracken,  Esq.,  is 
hereby  appointed  a commissioner  (in  the  room  of  R.  W. 
Cahill,  Esq.,  resigned),  to  lay  out  a certain  state  road, 
commencing  at  the  town  of  Perrysburg  in  Wood  county, 
thence  to  McCutchenville,  thence  to  Bucyrus,  in  Craw- 
ford county.” 

This  was  the  present  Oceola  road. 

As  early  as  1808  a road  had  been  constructed 
from  Frankdinton  (Columbus)  through  Dela- 
ware to  Norton,  a town  on  the  border  line  of 
Delaware  and  Marion  counties,  within  two 
miles  of  the  Greenville  treaty  line,  all  north  of 
this  line  being  Indian  reservation.  In  1820  the 
two  miles  to  the  Greenville  treaty  line  were  laid 
out.  On  February  4,  1822,  the  General  As- 
sembly passed  an  act  establishing  a State  road, 
“commencing  at  Norton,  in  Delaware  county, 
thence  to  the  city  of  Sandusky”  by  the  nearest 
and  best  route,  and  Hector  Kilbourne  and  Ly- 
man Farwell  were  appointed  commissioners 
with  instructions  to  report  to  the  county  com- 
missioners of  Delaware  county.  Previous  to 
this,  on  June  7,  1821,  the  Delaware  commis- 
sioners had  established  a county  road  from 
Norton  “as  far  north  as  the  Indian  camps  on 
the  road  leading  from  Mt.  Vernon  to  Upper 
Sandusky.” 

In  1826  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
incorporating  the  Columbus  and  Sandusky 
Turnpike  Company.  The  capital  stock  was 
$100,000,  divided  into  one  thousand  shares  of 
$100  each,  two  of  the  incorporators  being 
Judge  E.  B.  Merriman  and  Col.  Zalmon  Rowse 
of  Bucyrus.  The  road  was  to  be  a “good,  se- 
cure and  substantial  road  of  stone,  gravel,  tim- 
ber or  other  material.”  They  were  authorized 
to  collect  as  toll  for  each  ten  miles,  25  cents  for 
every  four-wheeled  carriage  or  wagon ; i8)4 
cents  for  every  two-wheeled  vehicle;  and  G/ 
cents  for  each  horse  or  ox.  Each  four- 


wheeled pleasure  carriage  drawn  by  two 
horses  was  required  to  pay  37F2  cents,  and 
1 2/  cents  for  each  horse  additional.  Every 
person  going  to  and  from  religious  services  on 
Sabbath,  and  militiamen  going  to  and  from 
muster  grounds,  were  allowed  the  use  of  the 
road  free. 

John  Kilbourne,  in  his  Ohio  Gazetteer  of 
1826  says  of  this  road:  “During  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  (December,  1825)  the 
author  petitioned  for  the  grant  of  a turnpike 
incorporation  to  construct  a road  from  Colum- 
bus to  Sandusky  city,  a distance  of  104  miles  in 
a direct  line.  An  act  was  accordingly  passed 
therefor.  But  whether  the  requisite  funds  to 
make  it  can  be  raised  is  yet  (March,  1826) 
somewhat  uncertain.  But  its  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages to  above  one-half  of  the  northern  and 
western  part  of  the  State,  are  so  obvious  that 
the  presumption  is  that  it  will  be  made.” 

This  road  was  so  important,  and  its  pro- 
moters were  so  influential,  that  on  March  3, 
1827,  Congress  passed  an  act  granting  to  the 
State  of  Ohio  49  sections  of  land,  amounting 
to  31,360  acres,  “situated  along  the  western 
side  of  the  Columbus  anil  Sandusky  turnpike, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Seneca,  Crawford  and 
Marion  counties.”  The  considerations  for 
which  these  lands  were  granted  were  that  the 
mail  stages  and  all  troops  and  property  of  the 
United  States  which  should  ever  be  moved  and 
transported  along  this  road  should  pass  free 
from  toll.  On  February  12,  1828,  the  Ohio 
Legislature  transferred  these  lands  to  the 
turnpike  company,  which  sold  them  to  obtain 
funds  to  build  the  road. 

A meeting  was  held  at  the  schoolhouse  in 
Bucyrus,  and  stock  sold  and  subscriptions  taken 
to  secure  funds  to  build  the  road.  Money  was 
scarce,  and  the  raising  of  the  funds  was  a dif- 
ficult task.  It  was  Bucyrus’s  first  attempt  to 
secure  a public  improvement.  Merriman, 
Rowse  and  others  all  spoke  strongly  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  would  accure  to  Bucyrus  if  this 
road  could  be  built,  and  Abel  Carey,  who 
strongly  favored  the  project,  in  his  remarks 
lifted  the  veil  which  hid  the  future,  when  he 
hopefully  predicted,  “Why,  gentlemen,  if  we 
succeed  in  getting  this  road,  we  may  yet  see  a 
daily  line  of  stages  through  Bucyrus!”  The 
meeting  for  the  organization  of  the  company 
was  held  at  Bucyrus  and  Col.  Kilbourne  was 
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appointed  surveyor  of  the  road.  The  cost  was 
assessed  to  the  different  counties,  and  nearly  all 
the  additional  meetings  were  held  at  Bucyrus, 
the  lively  post  town  being  the  headquarters  of 
the  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  road.  If 
there  were  any  “knockers,”  pioneer  history 
fails  to  record  their  names,  but  it  does  record 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  citizens  subscribed 
and  paid  for  more  stock  than  all  their  real  es- 
tate would  have  sold  for  in  cash.  The  diffi- 
culty of  raising  the  funds  made  the  road  long 
in  building,  and  it  was  1834  before  it  was 
finally  completed.  It  will  be  remembered  the 
charter  called  for  the  building  of  the  road  of 
“stone,  gravel,  timber,  or  other  material.”  It 
was  built  of  the  latter.  The  “other  material” 
being  the  throwing  up  of  earth  in  the  centre  of 
the  roadway,  and  through  the  low  and  marshy 
ground  laying  trees  crosswise,  side  by  side, 
forming  a corduroy  foundation.  In  some 
places,  so  deep  and  swampy  was  the  land  that 
trees  were  felled  and  laid  across  the  swamps, 
and  on  these  were  placed  the  smaller  trees 
crosswise.  The  cost  of  the  road  was  about 
$700  per  mile.  It  was  probably  the  most  direct 
road  in  Ohio,  the  distance  from  Columbus  to 
Sandusky  by  the  road  being  106  miles,  while 
an  air  line  is  104.  Although  the  road  was  not 
completed  until  1834,  stages  had  been  running 
over  the  old  county  and  state  road,  along  prac- 
tically the  same  route,  since  1823.  In  1827  the 
first  line  of  stages  began  running  on  the  new 
pike. 

What  this  road  was  is  best  told  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Reid,  a Congregational  minister  who  came 
over  from  England  to  visit  the  American 
churches.  He  went  from  Sandusky  to  Cincin- 
nati in  1834.  ITe  spent  Sunday  in  Sandusky 
City,  and  writes  of  “the  stumps  still  standing 
in  the  main  street  and  over  the  spots  that  have 
been  cleared  for  settlement.” 

Mr.  Reid  published  his  experiences  in  a little 
volume  entitled  “Visit  to  American  Churches,” 
and  it  is  so  complete  and  vivid  a description  of 
the  Columbus  Pike,  and  w hat  first-class  travel- 
ing was  in  those  early  days,  the  condition  of 
the  country  and  the  customs,  that  his  entire  trip 
is  given  from  the  Lake  to  the  Ohio : 

“Having  rested  over  Sabbath  I arranged  to 
leave  by  coach  early  in  the  morning  for  Colum- 
bus. I rose,  therefore,  at  two.  Soon  after  1 
had  risen  the  bar  agent  came  to  say  that  the 


coach  was  ready  and  would  start  in  ten  min- 
utes. As  the  rain  had  made  the  road  bad  this 
was  rather  an  ominous  as  well  as  untimely  in- 
timation, so  I went  down  to  my  place.  1 had 
no  sooner  began  to  enter  the  coach  than  splash 
went  my  foot  into  mud  and  water.  I ex- 
claimed with  surprise.  ‘Soon  be  dry,  Sir,’  was 
the  reply,  while  he  withdrew  the  light,  that  I 
might  not  explore  the  cause  of  complaint.  The 
fact  was  that  the  vehicle,  like  the  hotel  and  the 
steamboat,  was  not  water-tight,  and  the  rain 
had  found  an  entrance.  There  w'as,  indeed,  in 
this  coach,  as  in  most  others,  a provision  in 
the  bottom — of  holes— to  let  off  both  water 
and  dirt,  but  here  the  dirt  had  become  mud  and 
thickened  about  the  orifices  so  as  to  prevent  es- 
cape. I found  I was  the  only  passenger;  the 
morning  was  damp  and  chilly;  the  state  of  the 
coach  added  to  the  sensation,  and  I eagerly 
looked  for  some  means  of  protection.  I drew 
up  the  wooden  windows — out  of  five  small 
panes  of  glass  in  the  sashes  three  were  broken. 
I endeavored  to  secure  the  curtains;  two  of 
them  had  most  of  the  ties  broken  and  flapped  in 
one’s  face.  I could  see  nothing;  everywhere 
I could  feel  the  wind  drawn  in  upon  me ; and 
as  for  sounds,  I had  the  call  of  the  driver,  the 
screeching  of  the  wheels,  and  the  song  of  the 
bull-frog  for  my  entertainment. 

“But  the  worst  of  my  solitary  entertainment 
w'as  to  come.  All  that  had  been  intimated 
about  bad  roads  now  came  upon  me.  They 
were  not  only  bad,  they  were  intolerable;  they 
w'ere  rather  like  a stony  ditch  than  a road.  The 
horses,  on  the  first  stages  could  only  walk  most 
of  the  way;  we  w'ere  frequently  in  up  to  the 
axle-tree;  and  I had  no  sooner  recovered  from 
a terrible  plunge  on  one  side,  than  there  came 
another  in  the  opposite  direction.  I w'as  liter- 
ally thrown  about  like  a ball.  Let  me  dismiss 
the  subject  of  bad  roads  for  this  journey  by 
stating,  in  illustration,  that  with  an  empty 
coach  and  four  horses,  we  w'ere  seven  hours  in 
going  twenty-three  miles;  and  that  we  were 
tw'enty-eight  hours  in  getting  to  Columbus,  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  ten  miles.  Yet 
this  line  of  conveyance  was  advertised  as  a 
‘splendid  line,  equal  to  any  in  the  States.’  ” 

“At  six  o’clock  we  arrived  at  Russell’s  tav- 
ern,* where  we  were  to  take  breakfast.  This 

♦Cook’s  Corners,  Huron  county,  three  miles  east 
of  I’ellevue.. 
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is  a nice  inn;  in  good  order,  very  clean,  and 
the  best  provision.  There  was  an  abundant 
supply,  but  most  of  it  was  prepared  with  butter 
and  the  frying-pan;  still  there  were  good  coffee 
and  eggs,  and  delightful  bread.  Most  of  the 
family  and  driver  sat  down  at  the  table,  and 
the  daughters  of  our  host  waited  on  us.  Mr. 
Russell,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  such  dis- 
tricts, made  the  occupation  of  innkeeper  sub- 
sidiary to  that  of  farming.  You  commanded 
the  whole  of  his  farm  from  the  door,  and  it  was 
really  a fine  picture,  the  young  crops  blooming 
and  promising  in  the  midst  of  the  desert. 

“From  the  good  manners  of  the  family,  and 
from  the  good  husbandry  and  respectable  car- 
riage of  the  father,  I hoped  to  find  a regard  for 
religion  here.  I turned  to  the  rack  of  the  bar 
and  found  there  three  books;  they  were  the 
Gazetteer  of  Ohio,  Popular  Geography  and  the 
Bible  ; they  all  denoted  intelligence  ; the  last  one 
the  most  used. 

“Things  now  began  to  mend  with  me;  day- 
light had  come;  the  atmosphere  was  getting 
warm  and  bland.  I had  the  benefit  of  a good 
breakfast;  the  road  was  in  some  measure  im- 
proved ; it  was  possible  to  look  abroad,  and 
everything  was  inviting  attention.  We  were 
now  passing  over  what  is  called  the  Grand 
Prairie,  and  the  prairies  of  the  western  coun- 
try are  conspicuous  among  its  phenomena. 
The  first  impression  did  not  please  me  so  much 
as  I expected.  It  rather  interests  by  its  singu- 
larity than  otherwise.  If  there  be  any  other 
source  of  interest  it  may  be  found  in  its  ex- 
pansion over  a wide  region. 

“Land  here  is  worth  about  two  dollars  and 
a half  per  acre ; and  you  may  get  a piece  of  five 
acres,  cleared,  and  a good  eight-railed  fence 
around  it  for  fifty  dollars. 

“Most  of  the  recent  settlers  along  this  road 
seem  to  be  Germans.  We  passed  a little  settle- 
ment of  eight  families  who  had  arrived  this 
season.  The  log-house  is  the  only  description 
of  house  in  these  new  and  scattered  settlements. 

I passed  one  occupied  by  a doctor  of  medicine, 
and  another  tenanted  by  two  bachelors,  one  of 
them  being  a judge. 

“The  most  interesting  sight  to  me  was  the 
forest.  It  now  appeared  in  all  its  pristine  state 
and  grandeur,  tall,  magnificent,  boundless.  I 
bad  been  somewhat  disappointed  in  not  finding 
vegetation  develop  itsell  in  larger  form  in  New 


England  than  with  us;  but  there  was  no  place 
for  disappointment  here.  I shall  fail,  however, 
to  give  you  the  impression  it  makes  on  one. 
Did  it  arise  from  height,  from  figure,  or 
grouping,  it  might  readily  be  conveyed  to  you; 
but  it  arises  chiefly  from  combination.  You 
must  see  it  in  all  the  stages  of  growth,  decay, 
dissolution  and  regeneration;  you  must  see  it 
pressing  on  you  and  overshadowing  you  by  its 
silent  forms,  and  at  other  times  spreading  it- 
self before  you  like  a natural  park;  you  must 
see  that  all  the  clearances  made  by  the  human 
hand  bear  no  higher  relations  to  it  than  does  a 
mountain  to  the  globe;  you  must  travel  in  it 
in  solitariness,  hour  after  hour,  and  day  after 
day,  frequently  gazing  on  it  with  solemn  de- 
light, and  occasionally  casting  the  eye  round  in 
search  of  some  pause,  some  end,  without  find- 
ing any,  before  you  can  fully  understand  the 
impression.  Men  say  there  is  nothing  in 
America  to  give  you  the  sense  of  antiquity, 
and  they  mean  that,  as  there  are  no  works  of 
art  to  produce  this  effect,  there  can  be  noth- 
ing else.  You  cannot  think  that  I would  de- 
preciate what  they  mean  to  extol ; but  1 hope 
you  will  sympathize  with  me  when  I say  that 
I have  met  with  nothing  among  the  most  ven- 
erable forms  of  art  which  impresses  you  so 
thoroughly  with  the  idea  of  infinite  distance 
and  countless  continuity  of  antiquity  shrouded 
in  all  its  mystery  of  solitude,  illimitable  and 
eternal. 

"The  clearances,  too,  which  appeared  on  this 
road  were  on  so  small  a scale  as  to  strengthen 
this  impression,  and  to  convey  a distinct  im- 
pression of  their  own.  On  them  the  vast  trees 
of  the  forest  had  been  girdled  to  prevent  the 
foliage  from  appearing  to  overshadow  the 
ground;  and  the  land  at  their  feet  was  grubbed 
and  sown  with  corn;  which  was  expanding  on 
the  surface  in  all  its  luxuriance.  The  stems  of 
the  Indian  corn  were  strangely  contrasted 
with  the  large  trunks  of  the  pine  and  oak,  and 
the  verdant  surface  below  was  as  strangely  op- 
posed to  the  skeleton  trees  towering  above, 
spreading  out  their  leafless  arms  to  the  warm 
sun  and  the  refreshing  rains,  and  doing  it  in 
vain.  Life  and  desolation  were  never  brought 
closer  together. 

“About  noon  we  arrived  at  a little  town* 
and  stopped  at  an  inn,  which  was  announced  as 

Nhieyrus. 
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the  dining-place.  My  very  early  breakfast, 
and  my  violent  exercise,  had  not  indisposed  me 
for  dinner.  The  dinner  was  a very  poor  affair. 
The  chief  dish  was  ham  fried  in  butter— -orig- 
inally lard,  and  the  harder  for  frying.  I tried 
to  get  my  teeth  through  it,  and  failed.  There 
remained  bread,  cheese,  and  cranberries,  and 
of  these  I made  my  repast.  While  here,  a Ger- 
man woman,  one  of  the  recent  settlers,  passed 
by  on  her  way  home.  Her  husband  had  taken 
the  fever  and  died.  She  had  come  to  buy  a 
coffin  for  him,  and  other  articles  of  domestic 
use  at  the  same  time.  She  was  now  walking 
home  beside  the  man  who  bore  the  coffin,  and 
with  her  other  purchases  under  her  arm.  This 
was  a sad  specimen  either  of  German  phlegm 
or  of  the  hardening  effect  of  poverty. 

‘‘Here,  also,  was  a set  of  Mormonites  pass- 
ing through  to  the  ‘Ear  West.’  They  are 
among  the  most  deluded  fanatics. 

“We  now  took  in  three  passengers,  who 
were  going  on  to  Marion.  One  was  a colonel, 
though  in  mind,  manners  and  appearance 
among  the  plainest  of  men;  another  was  a 
lawyer  and  magistrate;  the  third  was  a con- 
siderable farmer. 

“All  of  them,  by  their  station  and  avocation, 
ought  to  have  been  gentlemen;  but  if  just 
terms  are  to  be  applied  to  them,  they  must  be 
the  opposite  of  this.  To  me  they  were  always 
civil;  but  among  themselves  they  were  evi- 
dently accustomed  to  blasphemous  and  corrupt 
conversation.  The  colonel,  who  had  admitted 
himself  to  be  a Methodist,  was  the  best,  and 
sought  to  impose  restraints  on  himself  and 
companions;  but  he  gained  very  little  credit  for 
them.  I was  grieved  and  disappointed,  for  I 
had  met  with  nothing  so  bad.  What  I had 
witnessed  at  Sandusky  was  from  a different 
and  lower  class  of  persons;  but  here  were  the 
first  three  men  in  respectable  life  with  whom  1 
had  met  in  this  State;  and  these  put  promiscu- 
ously before  me — and  all  bad.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  a hasty  and  prejudiced 
conclusion. 

“On  reaching  Marion  1 was  released  from 
my  unpleasant  companions.  I had  to  travel 
through  most  of  the  night;  but  no  refresh- 
ments were  provided.  I joined  in  a meal  that 
was  nearly  closed  by  another  party,  and  pre- 
pared to  go  forward  at  the  call  ol  the  driver. 
1 soon  found  I was  to  he  in  different  circum- 


stances. We  were  nine  persons  and  a child, 
within.  Of  course,  after  being  tossed  about  in 
an  empty  coach  all  day,  like  a boat  on  the 
ocean,  I was  not  unwilling  to  have  the  pros- 
pect of  silting  steadily  in  my  corner;  but  when 
I got  fairly  pinned  inside,  knees  and  feet,  the 
hard  seat  and  the  harder  ribs  of  the  coach  be- 
gan to  search  out  my  bruises,  and  I was  still  a 
sufferer.  However,  there  were  now  some 
qualifying  considerations.  The  road  was  im- 
proving, and  with  it  the  scenery.  I had  come 
for  fifty  miles  over  a dead  fiat,  with  only  one 
inclination,  and  that  not  greater  than  the  pitch 
of  Ludgate  Hill ; the  land  was  now  finely  undu- 
lated. My  company,  too,  though  there  wTas 
something  too  much  of  it,  was  not  objection- 
able-; some  of  it  was  pleasing. 

“There  were  among  them  the  lady  of  a 
judge  and  her  daughter.  The  mother  was  af- 
fable and  fond  of  conversation.  She  was 
glad  w e had  such  agreeable  society  in  the  stage, 
as  “that  did  not  always  happen.”  She  talked 
freely  on  many  subjects,  and  sometimes  as  be- 
came a judge’s  lady  of  refinement  and  educa- 
tion; but  she  did  it  in  broken  grammar,  and  in 
happy  ignorance  that  it  was  broken.  As  the 
night  shut  in,  she,  without  the  least  embarrass- 
ment, struck  up  and  sang  off,  very  fairly, 
‘Home,  Sweet  Home.’  This  was  all  unasked, 
and  before  strangers;  yet  none  were  surprised 
but  myself.  I name  this  merely  as  a point  of 
manners.  The  lady  herself  was  unquestionably 
modest,  and,  as  I think,  pious. 

"At  nearly  one  o’clock  we  arrived  at  Dela- 
ware. Here  I was  promised  a night’s  rest. 
You  shall  judge  w hether  that  promise  was  kept 
or  broken.  There  was  no  refreshment  of  any 
kind  prepared  or  offered,  so  we  demanded 
our  lights  to  retire.  The  judge’s  lady  and 
daughter  were  shown  into  a closet  called  a 
room.  'There  was  no  fastening  to  the  door, 
and  she  protested  that  she  would  not  use  it. 
I insisted  that  it  w as  not  proper  treatment.  All 
the  amendment  that  could  he  gained  was  a 
proposition  ‘to  fetch  a nail,  and  she  could  nail 
herself  in,  and  be  snug  enough.’ 

"I  was  shown  into  a similar  closet.  'There 
was  no  dressing  accommodations.  1 required 
them,  and  was  told  that  these  things  were  ‘in 
common’  below.  1 refused  to  use  them;  and 
at  length,  by  showing  a little  firmness  and  a lit- 
tle kindness  obtained  soap,  bowl  and  towel.  1 
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dressed.  By  this  time  it  was  nearly  two 
o’clock.  I was  to  be  called  at  half  past  two; 
and  1 threw  myself  on  the  bed  to  try  to  sleep, 
with  the  soothing  impression  that  I must  awake 
in  half  an  hour. 

“At  half  past  two  I was  summoned,  and 
having  put  myself  in  readiness,  and  paid  for 
a night’s  lodging,  I was  again  on  my  way.  The 
day  broke  on  us  pleasantly,  and  the  country 
was  very  beautiful.  We  forded  the  Whet- 
stone, a lively  river,  which  ornamented  the 
ride.  We  passed  through  Worthington,  a 
smart  town,  prettily  placed,  and  having  a good 
college,  and  arrived  at  Columbus  the  capital,  at 
nine  o’clock. 

“The  inn  at  which  we  stopped  is  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  stages.  Among  these  there  were 
two  ready  to  start  for  Cincinnati.  On  seeking 
to  engage  my  place  the  inquiry  was,  ‘Which 
will  you  go  by,  Sir,  the  fast  or  the  slow  line?’ 
Weary  as  I was  of  the  slow  line,  I exclaimed, 
‘Oh  the  fast  line,  certainly!’  I quickly  found 
myself  enclosed  in  a good  coach,  carrying  the 
mail,  and  only  six  persons  inside.  In  this  jour- 
ney we  had  but  three. 

“In  demanding  to  go  by  the  fast  line  I was 
not  aware  of  all  the  effects  of  my  choice.  It  is 
certainly  a delightful  thing  to  move  with  some 
rapidity  over  a good  road ; but  on  a bad  road, 
with  stubborn  springs,  it  is  really  terrible.  For 
miles  out  of  Columbus  the  road  is  shamefully 
bad ; and  as  our  horses  were  kept  on  a trot, 
however  slow,  I was  not  only  tumbled  and 
shaken  as  on  the  previous  day,  but  so  jarred 
and  jolted  as  to  threaten  serious  mischief.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  finding  a lounge,  or  sleep, 
as  I had  hoped,  in  this  comfortable  coach,  I was 
obliged  to  be  on  the  alert  for  every  jerk.  And 
after  all  1 could  do,  my  teeth  were  jarred,  my 
hat  was  many  times  thrown  from  my  head, 
and  all  my  bruises  bruised  over  again.  It  was 
really  an  amusement  to  see  us  laboring  to  keep 
our  places. 

“About  noon  we  paused  at  the  town  called 
jefferson.  We  were  to  wait  half  an  hour ; there 
would  he  no  other  chance  of  dinner;  but  there 
were  no  signs  of  dinner  here.  However,  I had 
been  on  very  short  supplies  for  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  considered  it  my  duty  to  eat  if 
1 could.  I applied  to  the  good  woman  of  the 
inn,  and  in  a very  short  time  she  placed  venison, 
fruit-tarts  and  tea  before  me,  all  very  clean  and 


the  venison  excellent.  It  was  a refreshing  re- 
past, and  the  demand  on  my  purse  was  only 
twenty-five  cents.  ‘Iiow  long  have  you  been 
here?’  I said  to  my  hostess,  who  stood  by  me 
fanning  the  dishes  to  keep  off  the  Hies.  ‘Only 
came  last  fall,  Sir.’  ‘Flow  old  is  this  town?’ 
‘Twenty-three  months,  Sir;  then  the  first  house 
was  built.’ 

"There  are  now  about  five  hundred  persons 
settled  here,  and  there  are  three  good  hotels. 
There  is  something  very  striking  in  these  rapid 
movements  of  life  and  civilization  in  the  heart 
of  the  forest. 

“On  leaving  Jefferson  we  again  plunged  into 
the  forest,  and  tow'ard  evening  we  got  on  the 
greensward,  or  natural  road.  This  w;as  mostly 
good  and  uncut  and  we  bowled  along  in  serpen- 
tine lines,  so  as  to  clear  the  stumps  with  much 
freedom.  The  scenery  now',  even  for  the  for- 
est, was  becoming  unusually  grand.  I passed 
in  this  day’s  ride  the  Yellow  Springs  and 
Springfield.  The  former  is  a watering  place. 
There  is  a fine  spring  of  chalybeate,  and  an 
establishment  capable  of  receiving  from  150 
to  200  visitors.  Springfield  is  a flourishing 
town,  built  among  the  handsome  hills  that 
abound  in  this  vicinity.  It  is  one  of  the  clean- 
est, brightest  and  most  inviting  that  I have 
seen.  But  all  the  inhabitants  were  as  noth- 
ing compared  with  the  forest.  I had  been 
traveling  through  it  for  two  days  and  nights, 
and  still  it  was  the  same.  Now'  you  came  to  a 
w oodman's  hut  in  the  solitude ; now  to  a farm ; 
and  now  to  a village,  by  courtesy  called  a town 
or  a city;  but  it  was  still  the  forest.  You 
drove  on  for  miles  through  it  unbroken;  then 
you  came  to  a small  clearance  and  a young  set- 
tlement; and  then  again  you  plunged  into  the 
w ide,  everlasting  forest  to  be  with  nature  and 
with  God.  This  night  I had  also  to  travel, 
and,  w'eary  as  I w;as,  I was  kept  quite  on  the 
alert. 

“The  early  morning  found  me  still  traveling 
and  getting  seriously  unwell.  I thought  I 
must  have  remained  in  Lebanon,  a town  about 
twenty  miles  from  Cincinnati,  to  sicken  and 
suffer  without  a friend;  and  then  all  the  lone- 
liness of  my  situation  came  over  me.  The 
stage  halted  here  an  hour;  this  allowed  me 
some  time  to  recover  and  1 resolved,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  go  forward  to  what  I might  re- 
gard as  a resting  place. 
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“Happily,  everything  was  now  improving. 
The  road  was  not  unworthy  of  MacAdam, 
and  we  howled  over  it  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles 
an  hour.  The  country  was  covered  with  hills, 
finely  wooded,  and  all  about  them  were  spread 
farms,  in  a handsome  and  thriving  state  of 
cultivation.  Many  ornamental  cottages  now 
appeared,  and  the  white  suburbs  put  on  a 
cheerful  and  beautiful  aspect.  At  last  we 
drove  into  the  Western  metropolis.  I had 
traveled  three  days  and  three  nights,  and  was 
so  wearied,  bruised  and  hurt  that  I could  not, 
with  comfort,  sit,  lie  or  walk.  The  remainder 
of  the  day  I spent  in  my  chamber.” 

from  Sandusky  to  Cincinnati,  three  days 
and  three  nights  through  the  forests  and  ford- 
ing the  streams,  over  the  worst  of  roads 
and  traveling  first-class  at  that.  Today  he 
could  make  the  same  trip,  never  deviating 
more  than  a few  miles  from  exactly  the  same 
route,  in  a palatial  car,  with  “soap,  and  bowl 
and  towel,”  and  tasty,  well  served  meals  on 
the  train,  and  reach  his  journey’s  end  rested 
and  refreshed,  at  less  than  half  the  price  he 
paid  for  his  discomforts  and  inconveniences, 
and  if  he  were  to  start  from  Sandusky  at  two 
in  the  morning  he  would  reach  Cincinnati  in 
time  to  transact  his  business  and  return  home 
in  the  evening.  Or  he  could  take  exactly  the 
same  route  in  an  automobile  today,  go  over 
exactly  the  same  road  the  entire  distance  to 
Cincinnati,  and  every  foot  of  that  road  macad- 
amized ; pass  farming  lands  on  every  hand  in 
the  highest  state  of  cultivation;  through 
thriving  villages  and  towns  and  cities,  each  a 
hive  of  busy  industry,  and  in  the  entire  dis- 
tance not  a log  hut  to  be  seen,  not  a stream 
to  be  forded,  and  of  the  forests  he  so  much  ad- 
mired not  one  spared  in  the  remorseless  march 
of  civilization. 

Times,  indeed,  have  changed,  for  the  route 
lie  took  marked  an  era  of  progress  in  those 
days,  as  witness  the  following  from  the  Ohio 
State  Journal  of  June  28,  1827:  “From  the 
encouragement  offered,  the  tri-weekly  line  of 
stages  through  this  place,  between  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  and  Sandusky,  on  Lake  Erie,  has 
been  changed  by  its  enterprising  proprietors 
into  a daily  line.  '1'his  offers  an  important  ad- 
vantage to  travelers  between  these  places,  who 
may  pursue  their  journey  without  the  delay 
in  most  cases  of  a single  hour.  The  fare  has 


' been  reduced  to  twelve  dollars,  which  is  like- 
wise something  of  a consideration.” 

This  Sandusky  Pike  was  a very  good  road — - 
in  the  summer  and  fall  and  in  dry  weather,  as 
all  well  traveled  dirt  and  clay  roads  are.  And 
the  road  was  well  traveled  from  the  start;  on 
busy  days  as  many  as  fifty  teams  being  in 
sight  at  one  time,  those  from  the  south  taking 
their  grain  and  other  farm  products  to  the 
Sandusky  market,  and  also  large  droves  of 
cattle  and  other  stock  passing  over  the  road  on 
their  way  to  the  Lake.  The  teams  returning 
brought  the  goods  needed  by  the  people,  which 
had  reached  Sandusky  by  water  from  the  east- 
ern market  over  the  newly-completed  Erie 
Canal.  The  easier  access  to  a market  at  San- 
dusky gave  the  farmers  a better  price  for  their 
produce  and  equally  the  goods  they  purchased 
were  reduced  in  cost  owing  to  the  cheaper  ex- 
pense and  better  means  of  transportation.  I11 
all  the  little  villages  and  every  few  miles  along 
the  road  were  taverns,  where  accommodation, 
more  or  less  good,  was  furnished  to  the  trav- 
eler, and  these  places  were  crowded.  Many 
a farmer  made  extra  and  needed  cash  by  fur- 
nishing accommodation  to  the  traveler  or 
drover  who  passed  over  the  road.  Along  the 
road  at  night  could  be  seen  the  camp-fires  of 
those  drovers  who  carried  their  cooking  uten- 
sils with  them,  prepared  their  own  meals  and 
slept  in  the  open  air.  Notwithstanding  the 
traffic  and  the  heavy  toll  charges,  for  some  rea- 
son the  road  was  not  a profitable  investment, 
and  the  stockholders  never  received  any  divi- 
dends; neither  were  there  sufficient  funds  to 
make  the  road  bed  what  it  should  have  been, 
and  what  the  charter  called  for.  As  a result, 
from  Bucyrus  to  Delaware,  a large  amount  of 
the  travel  and  even  the  stages,  went  by  Ma- 
rion, and  although  the  distance  was  four  miles 
further,  the  road  was  better  and  they  escaped 
the  excessive  toll.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  so 
bad  was  this  toll  road  that  four  horses  were 
necessary  to  pull  a wagon  with  the  lightest  of 
loads.  And  many  a disgusted  traveler,  strug- 
gling through  the  mire  and  mud  found  him- 
self stalled  and  compelled  to  seek  help  from 
some  neighboring  farmer  to  pull  him  to  higher 
and  dryer  ground,  and  after  paying  for  this 
assistance  proceed  a few  miles  further  and  be 
held  up  for  toll  charges  for  the  privilege  of 
passing  over  this  route.  There  were  similar 
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roads  to  this  all  over  northwestern  Ohio,  some 
so  had  that  rights  to  mud  holes  were  recog- 
nized, and  many  an  enterprising  farmer  found 
a handsome  addition  to  his  income  in  furnish- 
ing aid  and  assistance  to  the  unfortunate  trav- 
eler stalled  by  the  had  roads.  One  young  man 
had  started  with  a wagon  drawn  by  a team 
of  mules,  and  with  $100  in  cash  contemplated 
buying  land  in  the  new  country.  Before  he 
reached  his  destination  he  had  been  compelled 
to  use  all  his  capital  in  paying  for  assistance 
to  get  him  over  the  worst  places.  He  was  not 
discouraged,  however,  and  was  something  of 
a philosopher,  so  he  went  into  camp  at  his 
last  mud  hole  and  by  the  relief  of  other  trav- 
elers in  distress  soon  had  his  hundred  dollars 
back.* 

It  was  in  these  days  that  profanity  reached 
its  highest  range,  and  many  indignantly  re- 
fused to  pay,  and  there  were  cases  where  the 
angry  driver  in  passing  managed  to  get  a 
hitch  on  the  toll-gate,  and  drag  it  a mile  or  two 
down  the  road.  The  court  records  of  those 
days  show  many  cases  against  travelers  for 
“malicious  destruction  of  property,”  the  prop- 
erty being  these  toll-gates,  and  as  the  jury  were 
men  who  knew  these  roads  and  had  suffered, 
but  were  at  the  same  time  conscientious,  they 
always  brought  in  verdicts  for  the  company, 
fixing  the  damages,  however,  at  one  cent,  which 
followed  the  law  and  expressed  their  opinion 
at  the  same  time.  The  turnpike  company  le- 
gally continued  to  make  their  charges,  and 
when  possible  collected  them,  and  the  people 
finally  demanded  the  abrogation  of  the  char- 
ter on  the  ground  of  non-compliance  with  its 
provisions.  Proceedings  dragged  their  way 
through  the  legislature  and  through  the 
courts,  with  “nothing  doing,”  until  one  night 
the  people  along  the  line  from  Columbus  north 
for  thirty  miles  made  a raid  on  the  toll-gates 
and  morning  found  every  one  of  them  de- 
stroyed. 'I  bis  act  brought  the  matter  so  forci- 
bly before  the  legislature  that  at  their  next 
session  in  iS|g  the  act  creating  the  company 
was  repealed.  The  company  asked  a hearing 
and  asked  reimbursement,  and  for  ten  years 
in  one  form  or  another  the  matter  was  before 
the  legislature,  until  in  1856  it  came  up  for 
the  last  time,  when  the  Senate  passed  a bill  au- 
thorizing the  company  to  bring  suit  against  the 

* "The  Sandusky  River. l.nry  Klliot  Keeler. 


State,  but  the  bill  failed  to  pass  the  House,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  the  discouraged 
owners  seem  to  have  dropped  the  matter. 
Which  means  that  the  heirs  of  the  original 
stockholders  in  this  and  other  counties  along 
the  line  have  still  something  coming  from  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

Besides  this  road,  in  the  early  days  another 
stage  line  ran  through  this  county  from  Col- 
umbus to  the  Lake;  it  was  authorized  by  the 
legislature  in  1820,  and  was  know  n as  the  Col- 
umbus and  Portland  road.  It  entered  the 
present  Crawford  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  county,  from  Mt.  Gilead  (then  in  Marion 
county)  passed  north,  just  west  of  Gabon, 
through  where  now  stands  Middletown,  Lees- 
ville  and  West  Liberty,  following  the  route  of 
the  first  road  cut  through  the  woods  by  the 
pioneers.  Col.  Kilbourne  was  also  the  sur- 
veyor for  this  road,  and  when  he  reached 
where  Gabon  now  is  it  was  bis  desire  to  have 
the  road  pass  over  the  high  ground  where  the 
public  square  is  now  located.  He  made  over- 
tures to  Beveridge  who  owned  the  land  to  have 
the  road  pass  here  and  the  two  would  lay  out 
a town,  but  Leveridge  objected  to  having  his 
nice  farm  spoiled  by  cutting  it  up  into  town 
lots,  so  when  the  road  was  located  it  was  in 
what  is  now  the  western  part  of  Gabon,  cross- 
ing tbe  road  from  Mansfield  to  Bucyrus  just 
east  of  the  Whetstone,  and  at  the  junction  a 
few'  houses  w'ere  soon  located,  with  a black- 
smith shop  and  a tavern  and  later  a store  and 
post  office,  and  when  the  present  city  of  Gabon 
was  laid  out  some  ten  years  later,  tbe  owner  of 
tbe  new  village  with  its  two  or  three  houses 
looked  west  half  a mile  to  the  “Crossing” 
where  at  times  as  many  as  fifty  teams  were  sta- 
tioned, stopping  on  their  journey  over  one  or 
the  other  of  the  roads.  The  Portland  road  fell 
off  in  business  after  the  western  route  to  San- 
dusky was  established  through  Bucyrus,  but 
the  Mansfield  road  continued  to  be  a stage  line 
until  driven  out  of  business  by  the  railroads, 
and  the  little  town  of  Gabon  became  tbe  cen- 
tral point  and  the  cluster  of  houses  at  the 
crossing  were  abandoned. 

Other  stage  lines  in  the  early  days  prior  to 
railroads  were  from  Bucyrus  to  Belle fontaine, 
and  on  to  Indianapolis;  from  Bucyrus  to  Mt. 
Vernon;  from  Bucyrus  to  Tiffin  and  on  to 
Pcrrysburg.  The  condition  of  this  latter  road 
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was  such  in  the  spring  of  the  year  that  it  could 
have  been  better  utilized  by  steamboats  than  by 
stages;  it  was  mostly  under  water  during  the 
entire  spring  season.  'This  was  also  true  of 
many  of  the  early  coach  roads  in  this  county. 
'I  he  roads  south  of  Bucyrus  were  through 
water  for  miles.  1 here  were  no  fences,  and 
the  driver  frequently  found  better  ground  by 
leaving  the  road  and  picking  his  way  along  the 
higher  spots  across  the  plains. 

1 here  was  no  difficulty  in  laying  out  roads 
in  those  days.  All  the  road  makers  had  to  do 
was  to  avoid  the  worst  swamps,  and  the  larg- 
est trees,  and  find  the  easiest  crossings  of  the 
smaller  streams.  The  first  road  the  pioneer 
had  was  only  a path  which  he  made  through 
the  woods  to  his  nearest  neighbors,  blazing  the 
trees  so  his  family  would  not  miss  the  way  in 
making  neighborly  visits  a mile  or  two  away. 
When  it  came  to  a road  to  secure  an  outlet  to 
market,  there  were  no  county  commissioners  to 
petition;  no  thirty  days’  notice  was  necessary; 
besides  there  was  no  one  to  object  to  the  road; 
they  appointed  no  viewers  and  had  no  sur- 
veyor; one  or  two  expert  woodsmen  started 
out  on  a clear  day,  when  they  could  be  guided 
by  the  sun  and  take  their  course  in  the  intended 
direction,  keeping  on  the  highest  and  dryest 
ground  and  winding  in  and  out  to  avoid  the 
larger  trees  and  all  obstructions,  cutting  down 
the  underbrush  as  they  passed,  and  a road  was 
ready  for  passage  on  foot  or  on  horseback. 
Later  the  pioneers  at  their  leisure  cut  dow  n the 
small  trees  in  the  roadway,  removed  the  fallen 
logs  and  other  obstructions,  and  the  road,  such 
as  it  was,  was  completed.  Neither  was  it  ex- 
pensive to  lay  out  a state  road.  When  Col. 
Kilbourne  was  a member  of  the  Legislature  he 
introduced  a bill  to  pay  himself  and  others  for 
the  laying  out  of  the  first  state  road  in  Craw- 
ford  county,  the  old  Portland  road,  through 
Polk,  Jefferson,  Vernon  and  Auburn  town- 
ships. The  section  of  the  bill  showing  the 
cost  is  as  follows  : 

"Section  i Tli.it  there  shall  lie  paid  to  Luther  Coe 
and  James  Kilbourne  from  the  fund  aforesaid  for  their 
services  as  road  commissioners  and  the  services  of  the 
surveyor  ami  other  assistants  by  them  employed  in  lay- 
ing out  and  establishing  a state  road  from  Worthington 
in  hrankdin  county,  by  the  salt  reserve  section  in  the 
county  of  Delaware,  to  New  llaven,  in  Huron  county, 
the  following  stuns,  \i/.. : l or  that  part  of  said  road 
which  is  in  the  county  of  Marion,  to  be  charged  to  said 
Marion  in  the  next  general  appropriation  of  said  fund, 


sixty-three  dollars;  for  that  part  of  said  road  which  is 
in  Crawford  county,  to  be  charged  to  said  Crawford  as 
aforesaid,  live  dollars ; and  for  that  part  of  said  road 
which  is  in  said  Huron  county,  twelve  dollars,  to  be 
charged  to  said  county  in  the  next  general  appropriation 
of  said  fund;  making  in  all  the  sum  of  $!5<>  chargeable 
to  the  said  three  counties.  I he  part  of  said  road  which 
is  in  the  said  counties  of  branklin  and  Delaware  hav- 
ing been  heretofore  paid  for;  and  the  remaining  part 
thereof,  which  is  in  Richland  county,  amounting  to 
$76.50,  not  having  been  paid  or  provided  for  by  this 
act;  but  the  same  is  left  for  future  settlement.’’ 

d his  road  was  about  twenty-one  miles  in 
Richland  county,  the  same  in  Marion,  and  only 
two  miles  in  Crawford.  When  Crawford  was 
given  four  miles  from  Richland  county  in 
1845,  twenty-live  years  after  the  road  was 
built,  it  was  the  territory  through  which  this 
road  passed. 

The  first  attempt  at  improved  roads  in  the 
county  was  made  as  early  as  1852,  when  in 
January  of  that  year,  the  citizens  of  Oceola 
met,  and  decided  to  organize  a company  to 
build  a plank  road  from  Tiffin  to  Oceola,  R.  G. 
Perry,  John  Bair  and  Lewis  Tannehill  being 
the  committee  appointed  to  receive  and  confer 
with  other  towns.  Tiffin  was  the  objective 
point,  it  being  the  nearest  large  town  on  a 
railroad,  and  an  outlet  was  wanted  for  the 
products,  which  were  then  grain,  pot  and  pearl 
ashes,  lumber,  staves,  etc. 

Later  in  the  year  Oceola  endeavored  to  se- 
cure the  Ohio  and  Indiana  road,  but  the  cost 
of  construction  was  so  much  heavier,  that  it 
went  to  the  south  of  them.  But  as  Bucyrus 
was  certain  to  secure  the  road,  the  matter  of 
a plank  road  was  taken  up  with  the  Bucyrus 
people. 

A meeting  was  called  for  Bucyrus  on  De- 
cember 18,  1852.  It  was  held  at  the  court- 
house, and  Zalmon  Rowse  was  chairman  and 
D.  W.  Swigart,  secretary.  It  was  decided  to 
incorporate  as  the  Oceola  and  Bucyrus  Plank- 
Road  Company,  with  a capital  stock  of 
<$i2,ooo.  The  second  meeting  was  at  the  of- 
fice of  Franklin  Adams,  and  books  for  sub- 
scription opened.  Rodney  Pool,  Seneca  Leon- 
ard, Lewis  Tannehill  and  Samuel  Osborn 
having  charge  of  the  subscriptions  at  Oceola, 
and  Zalmon  Rowse,  C.  Fulton,  John  Sims  and 
P.  S.  Marshall  at  Bucyrus.  Rodney  Pool, 
Samuel  Osborn  and  John  Sims  were  commit- 
tee to  secure  the  right  of  way. 

April  1,  1853,  the  company  met  and  re- 
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ported  1 15  shares  sold  at  $50  per  share, 
amounting  to  $5,750.  Bucyrus  had  taken  71 
shares,  Bucyrus  to  Oceola  26  shares,  and  Oce- 
ola  18  shares.  The  directors  elected  were 
Zalmon  Rouse,  John  Sims,  P.  S.  Marshall  and 
D.  W.  Swigart  of  Bucyrus,  and  Lewis  Panne- 
hill,  Samuel  Osborn  and  Rodney  Pool  of  Oce- 
ola. Votes  were  also  cast  for  Franklin  Ad- 
ams, Henry  Converse,  Benjamin  Scars,  George 
Quinby  and  Willis  Merriman.  Zalmon  Rowse 
was  elected  president,  D.  \V.  Swigart,  secre- 
tary, and  John  Sims,  treasurer. 

On  January  6,  1854,  the  contract  was  let  for 
building  the  road,  G.  W.  J.  Willoughby  and 
R.  G.  and  A.  PI.  Perry  having  the  contract  for 
the  western  three  miles  and  Samuel  Osborn 
for  the  eastern  half  near  Bucyrus.  At  the  an- 
nual meeting  the  new  directors  were  John 
Sims,  president,  D.  W.  Swigart,  secretary, 
Rodney  Pool,  superintendent;  P.  S.  Marshall, 
William  W.  Miller,  Samuel  Osborn  and  Jo- 
seph Ream.  The  road  was  completted  during 
the  year  and  the  first  six  miles  of  improved 
road  in  Crawford  county  in  operation.  Toll 
gates  were  erected  west  of  Bucyrus  and 
east  of  Oceola.  At  the  start  the  road  was 
good  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  occasional 
repairs  were  made  on  it  to  keep  it  in  condi- 
tion, but  each  season  found  the  plank  in  worse 
and  worse  condition.  It  was  not  a profitable 
investment  financially,  as  in  1864,  the  report 
showed  the  road  was  “about  out  of  debt,”  and 
on  the  strength  of  the  favorable  report  they 
ordered  50,000  feet  to  repair  the  worst  places. 
After  this,  no  attempt  was  made  to  keep  up 
the  road,  and  it  was  finally  abandoned  in  July, 
1866. 

Time  passed,  and  in  neighboring  counties, 
pike  roads  had  been  built,  but  the  people  of 
Crawford  still  continued  in  the  spring  of  each 
year  to  haul  their  loads,  sometimes  up  to  the 
axle,  with  many  a stalled  team  and  many  a 
broken  trace  that  failed  to  stand  the  strain. 
The  rich  soil  of  Crawford  made  the  roads 
worse  than  in  the  usual  run  of  counties. 

After  twenty  years  most  of  the  roads  in 
spring  were  as  impassible  as  in  the  days  when 
the  plodding  oxen  dragged  the  early  pioneer 
wagon  over  the  roadless  virgin  soil,  and  this 
was  the  condition  of  road,  where  every  acre 
of  land  was  under  a high  state  of  cultivation 
and  each  year  yielding  a bounteous  harvest. 


In  1886  a proposition  was  submitted  to  the 
voters  of  the  county  by  the  commissioners,  by 
which  the  entire  county  should  be  piked  by  a 
general  tax.  It  was  submitted  at  the  spring  of 
the  year,  when  hardly  a road  was  navigable, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  singular  elections,  and 
the  most  bitter  that  ever  occurred  in  the 
county.  Friends  of  a lifetime  became  bitter 
enemies;  newspapers  and  business  men  advo- 
cating the  proposition  were  boycotted;  enmi- 
ties were  created  that  were  years  in  healing. 
Many,  humorous  events  occurred.  A farmer 
stalled  in  Holmes  township,  asked  assistance 
of  a neighbor.  “Are  you  in  favor  of  pike 

roads?”  was  the  inquiry.  “Not  by  a d 

sight,”  was  the  reply.  “Then  get  out  the  best 
way.  you  can,”  and  he  was  left  stalled  until  a 
friendly  anti-piker  lent  him  the  assistance  he 
needed.  The  election  came  off  with  the  fol- 
lowing result : 


For 

Against 

Majority 

Pikes 

Pikes 

For  Against 

Auburn  

8 

226 

21S 

Bucyrus  

0 > 

194 

172 

Chatfield  

2O3 

26  I 

Cranberry  

■ 5.1 

315 

26  2 

Dallas  

10 

71 

61 

Holmes  

. 28 

254 

226 

Jefferson  

• 32 

184 

152 

Liberty  

7 

349 

342 

Lykins  

8 

216 

208 

Polk  

0 

172 

172 

Sandusky  

0 

145 

143 

Texas  

22 

1 os 

83 

Tod  

26 

178 

152 

Vernon  

I 

204 

203 

Whetstone  

15 

234 

219 

Bucyrus,  city  

. 689 

2 1 8 

471 

Crestline,  village  . . 

. 307 

244 

63 

Galion,  city  

20 

1003 

983 

Totals  

..1252 

4575 

534  3857 

Majority  against  . 

3323 

3323 

The  tax  duplicate  of  1887,  under  which  the 
first  levy  would  have  been  made,  showed  the 
townships  had  a total  valuation  of  $11,854,500, 
and  the  three  cities  of  Bucyrus,  Crestline  and 
Gabon  of  $5,865,200,  so  the  singular  resull 
was  obtained  of  the  townships  voting  down  a 
proposition  by  which  one-third  of  the  cost 
would  have  been  paid  for  by  the  cities. 

The  question  was  certainly  misunderstood, 
or  regarded  with  suspicion,  as  two  years  later 
bills  were  introduced  in  the  legislature  author- 
izing certain  townships  to  build  pikes,  the  cost 
to  be  assessed  on  the  townships.  Cranberry. 
Jefferson  and  Folk  were  the  first  to  build  pikes, 
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and  in  1890  their  usefulness  and  necessity  for 
pike  building  was  so  apparent  that  the  people 
were  as  unanimous  for  pikes  as  they  had  been 
against  them.  The  financial  depression  of 
1893  put  a stop  to  the  work,  hut  after  better 
times  came,  pikes  were  again  taken  up  and 
their  building  was  only  limited  to  the  amount 
of  tax  the  various  townships  would  stand  for 
road  purposes. 

It  was  not  only  the  country  that  had  the 
bad  roads,  but  city  streets  were  frequently  im- 
passible, for  in  the  spring  of  1893,  the  hearse 
of  a funeral  procession  was  stalled  on  Center 
street,  sinking  hub  deep  in  the  mire,  and  the 
pall  bearers  wrere  compelled  to  take  the  casket, 
in  which  was  the  little  child,  and  carry  it  to  the 
cemetery.  It  was  the  finishing  stroke  and  that 
year  Center  street  was  paved. 

In  1898  the  three  townships  of  Bucyrus, 
Holmes  and  Whetstone  entered  into  a joint 
arrangement  for  the  piking  of  roads.  Other 
townships  were  doing  it  singly  and  in  the  past 
twenty  years  over  300  miles  of  improved 
roads  have  been  constructed,  distributed 
among  the  various  townships  as  follows: 

Square  Miles  Mile  Pike 


Auburn  

Bucyrus  

Chatfield  

Cranberry  

Dallas  

26 

36 

30 

28G 

OO 

1244 

40 ‘A 

16G 

23 

14 

39 

Holmes  

36 

Jackson  

10 

isM 

Jefferson  

20 

24 

Liberty  

32G 

23 

Lykins  

30 

ig</2 

Polk  

25  A 

Sandusky  

18 

1 A 

Texas  

12 

6 

Tod  

18 

l6 

Vernon  

00 

12 

Whetstone  

42 

3(>'A 

The  above  is  exclusive  of  15  miles  of  brick 
streets  in  Bucyrus,  Creathive  and  Gabon. 

In  1830  a number  of  the  citizens  of  Craw- 
ford, Seneca,  Huron,  Delaware,  Logan,  Clark 
and  Champaign  counties  presented  a petition 
to  the  legislature  for  a charter  to  build  a rail- 
road from  Sandusky  to  Dayton,  with  a branch 
to  Columbus.  The  committee  to  whom  it  was 
referred  reported  it  back'  without  any  recom- 
mendation. The  road  contemplated  horses  as 
the  motive  power,  and  the  cost  was  estimated 
at  $1,842  per  mile,  including  the  bar  or  strap 
iron  for  the  track'.  It  was  this  road  that  was 

u 


built  in  1840  to  1845,  the  Mad  River  and  Lake 
Erie,  the  first  road  built  in  the  state,  and  it 
passed  through  the  Wyandot  portion  of  Craw- 
ford county. 

In  1832,  charters  were  granted  to  eleven 
roads  in  Ohio,  and  of  these  four  were  through 
Crawford  county. 

Jan.  5,  1832,  the  Mad  River  and  Lake 
Erie  Railroad.  (Built  in  1840-45.)  Among 
those  petitioning  for  the  charter  were  E.  B. 
Merriman  and  John  Cary  of  Crawford. 

Eeb.  3,  1832,  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company  from  Pittsburg  to  Massil- 
lon. (Twenty  years  later  this  road  was  com- 
pleted to  Crestline.) 

Eeb.  8,  1832,  tlie  Delaware,  Marion  and 
Sandusky  Railroad,  from  Columbus,  through 
Delaware,  Marion  and  Bucyrus  to  Sandusky. 
Among  the  incorporators  were  E.  B.  Merri- 
man, Zalmon  Rowse,  John  Cary,  Joseph  Chaf- 
fee, Joseph  MeCutchen  and  Henry  St.  John 
of  Crawford.  (Sixty  years  passed  before  this 
road  was  built  by  the  children  and  grandchil- 
dren of  the  early  pioneers.) 

Eeb.  1 1,  1832,  the  Milan  and  Columbus  road, 
from  Milan  to  New  Haven  past  Gabon  to  Mt. 
Gilead  and  on  to  Columbus,  the  old  Portland 
stage  route.  E.  B.  Merriman  was  one  of  the 
incorporators.  (This  road  was  partially  built, 
as  later  the  C.  C.  & C.  was  chartered,  follow- 
ing the  route  from  Columbus  to  Gabon,  and 
then  going  northeast  to  reach  the  lake  at 
Cleveland  instead  of  Sandusky.) 

These  roads  were  undoubtedly  to  be  ope- 
rated by  horse  power,  as  the  charters  provided 
for  the  erection  of  toll  houses,  and  people  were 
to  be  permitted  to  go  over  the  road  with  proper 
and  suitable  carriages  of  their  own. 

In  1836  a charter  was  granted  to  the  Cleve- 
land. Columbus  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  and 
in  1837  to  the  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  Eeb.  8,  1847,  l'ie  charter  of  the 
Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  was 
amended  so  as  to  allow  it  to  construct  branches. 
At  the  same  session  a law  was  passed  allowr- 
ing  counties  and  towns  to  subscribe  for  the 
stock-  of  a railroad  company  providing  the 
people  voted  favorably  on  the  proposition. 

b\b,  24,  j8pS,  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
was  incorporated  and  on  the  same  date  the 
I 'elle fonlaine  and  Indiana,  and  on  March  20, 
1850,  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  was  incorporated. 
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A charter  was  also  granted  at  this  time  for  a 
road  from  Bucyrus  to  Toledo,  but  nothing 
was  done  with  it.  A generation  later  it  was 
built  as  the  Atlantic  and  Lake  Erie,  now  the 
Toledo  and  Ohio  Central,  owned  by  the  Lake 
Shore  Company. 

It  was  nearly  twenty  years  from  the  time 
the  first  charters  were  granted  until,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  work  resulted  in  the  build- 
ing of  railroads.  Crawford  county  citizens 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  promotion  of 
the  various  railroad  projects,  but  it  was  the 
Ohio  and  Indiana  road  which  was  strictly  a 
Crawford  county  organization,  in  fact,  pro- 
moted, built,  and  put  in  operation  by  Craw- 
ford county  citizens,  especially  those  of  Bucy- 
rus. The  incorporators  of  the  road  in  1850 
were  John  Anderson,  George  Lauck,  Willis 
Merriman,  Robert  Lee,  John  Frantz,  Josiah 
S.  Plants,  John  j.  Bowman,  George  Quinby, 
John  Simms,  John  A.  Gormley,  Z.  Rowse, 
Aaron  Carey  and  C.  Widman  of  Crawford 
county,  and  D.  Ayres,  R.  McKelley  and  IT. 
Peters  of  Wyandot. 

At  this  time  the  Mad  River  road  was  in 
operation  from  Sandusky  to  Cincinnati, 
through  Wyandot  county,  and  a road  through 
Richland  county  from  Sandusky  through 
Mansfield  to  Mt.  Vernon  and  Newark.  Be- 
tween these  two  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  and 
Cincinnati  was  nearing  completion,  through 
eastern  Crawford.  When  the  charter  of  the 
last  named  road  was  originally  granted  the 
Bucyrus  incorporators  were  strongly  favor- 
able to  its  going  through  Bucyrus,  but  the 
people  at  that  time,  not  knowing  the  value  of 
railroads,  offered  no  special  inducements,  and 
put  forth  a very  feeble  effort  to  secure  the 
road.  A proposition  was  submitted  to  the 
voters  of  Crawford  county  at  the  spring  elec- 
tion of  1846  to  empower  the  commissioners 
to  subscribe  for  $50,000  stock  in  the  road  but 
it  was  voted  down:  Yes,  361,  No,  1,507;  ma- 
jority against,  1,146.  Gabon  voted  to  take 
$15,000  stock  in  the  new  road  and  it  was  lo- 
cated through  that  town.  Work  was  com- 
menced immediately  and  it  was  pushed  rap- 
idly, as  in  April,  1850,  the  stockholders  were 
called  upon  to  pay  $10  per  share  on  their 
ninth  assessment.  In  May  of  1850,  Alfred 
Kelly,  the  president  of  the  road,  announced 
that  he  had  just  succeeded  in  purchasing,  in 


England,  5,000  tons  of  rails  for  the  new  road. 
It  was  later  in  this  year  that  cars  were  running 
to  Gabon.  'The  opening  of  the  road  was  on 
heb.  2 1,  1851,  and  on  that  day  by  invitation  of 
President  Kelly,  the  Ohio  legislature  and  other 
prominent  people  were  the  guests  of  the  road 
on  the  first  regular  train  from  Columbus  to 
Cleveland,  the  first  railroad  train  in  Crau'ford 
county. 

Soon  after  this,  death  reaped  his  first  re- 
corded harvest  in  this  county  from  this  new 
method  of  locomotion.  It  is  thus  mentioned 
in  the  “Crawford  County  Forum”  of  April  4, 
1851: 

Man  Killed — On  the  26th  ult.,  the  cars  on  the  Cleve- 
land and  Columbus  Railroad  ran  over  a man  who  was 
lying  on  the  track,  severing  his  head  from  his  body. 
The"  man  was  recognized  (we  did  not  learn  his  name), 
and  subject  to  fits,  and  is  supposed  to  have  fallen  on  the 
track.  1 he  engineer,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him,  reversed 
the  engine,  but  it  was  too  late  to  save  him.  The  ac- 
cident happened  near  Gabon. 

As  early  as  April,  1851,  the  road  was  run- 
ning three  passenger  trains  each  way  per  day, 
one  a fast  train  called  the  “Empire  State  or 
Buckeye  State  Express.” 

J he  citizens  of  Gabon  early  appreciated  the 
value  of  railroads,  for  on  May  24,  1850,  the 
citizens  of  Polk  township  decided  by  a large 
majority  to  take  $10,000  in  stock  in  the  Belle- 
fontaine  and  Indiana  Railroad,  to  run  from 
Crestline  to  Indianapolis.  The  Bellefontaine 
and  Indiana  was  118  miles  long,  starting  from 
the  main  road  of  the  C.  C.  & C.  at  Crestline, 
and  running  southwest  to  the  Indiana  line.  In 
1852,  the  company  issued  a prospectus  of  the 
contemplated  road,  which  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  cost  of  road  building  in  those  days 
and  also  the  prospective  business.  From  this 
prospectus  the  following  facts  are  taken : 


Road  x 1 8 1-5  miles  in  length. 

Cost  of  grading  and  masonry,  1 18  1-5  miles  at 

$4,oqo  $472,800 

Five  miles  double  track  at  $2,000 10,000 

Railway  superstructure,  1 18  1-5  miles  at  $7,900  933,780 

Railway  superstructure,  five  miles  sidings  at 

$7,900  39,500 

Right  of  way  12,600 


$ 1 ,468,680 

The  capital  stock  was  $2,000,000. 

The  following  was  the  estimated  income  to 
be  derived  from  the  new  road: 


75  passengers  each  way  at  $3.00 $450 

100  through  passengers,  estimated  one-half  dis- 
tance, at  $1.50 300 
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ioo  tons  freight,  each  way,  at  $3.60 720 

100  tons  freight,  half  way,  at  $1.80  360 

Transportation,  mails  and  sundries 50 


Total  per  day $1,880 

Deduct  40  per  cent.,  repairs  and  expenses 752 

Net  income  per  day $1,128 


313  days  in  year  at  $[,128  per  clay,  $353,064,  or  about 
20  per  cent  on  investment. 

The  above  shows  that  in  those  clays  it  was 
not  customary  or  even  contemplated  to  run 
trains  on  Sunday.  The  Sandusky,  Mansfield 
and  Newark  road  was  completed  as  far  as 
Mansfield  as  early  as  1846,  and  John  Hoover 
of  Mansfield,  who  was  one  of  the  early  con- 
ductors on  that  road,  states  that  in  the  long 
ago  something  had  gone  wrong  with  the  en- 
gine a few  miles  north  of  Shelby.  By  the 
time  the  engineer  had  his  engine  in  running 
order  again  night  was  upon  them  and  they 
sought  lodgings  for  the  night  at  a farm  house 
near  by.  A passenger  suggested  that  if  they 
had  a big  lantern  a man  might  carry  it  ahead 
and  the  train  follow'  him  to  Shelby.  This  w'as 
looked  upon  as  absurd  and  the  man  who  sug- 
gested it  viewed  with  pity,  if  not  with  con- 
tempt, for  who  ever  heard  of  a train  of  cars 
running  after  night!* 

In  1852  the  railroads  in  Ohio  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Cleveland  and  Columbus;  from  Cleveland, 
through  Gabon  and  Columbus  and  then  to  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Sandusky,  Mansfield  and  Newark;  from 
Sandusky  to  Newark. 

Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie;  from  Sandusky 
to  Tiffin,  Carey,  Bellefontaine  and  Dayton. 

Columbus  to  Newark,  Zanesville  and 
Wheeling. 

Cleveland  to  Alliance. 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton;  com- 
pleted from  Cincinnati  to  Sidney. 

Lake  Shore ; completed  from  Toledo  east  to 
mouth  of  Sandusky  river;  building  to  San- 
dusky. 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania;  completed  to  Mans- 
field; building  to  Crestline. 

Ohio  and  Indiana;  building  from  Crestline 
to  Fort  Wayne. 

Bellefontaine  and  Indiana;  building  from 
Gabon  to  Indianapolis. 

In  the  map  of  1852,  giving  the  above  roads, 

*B;mgIiman’s  History  of  Richland  county. 


Gabon  is  spelled  ‘‘Galeon,”  and  Crestline  is 
two  words,  “Crest  Line.” 

It  was  on  Feb.  24,  1848,  that  the  charter 
was  granted  under  which  the  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania was  built,  the  old  Pittsburg,  Fort 
Wayne  and  Chicago  road.  In  the  spring  of 
1848  a vote  was  taken  in  Crawford  county, 
and  carried,  authorizing  the  county  commis- 
sioners to  subscribe  for  $100,000  of  stock  in 
the  road.  '\  lie  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  which 
was  building,  found  difficulty  in  raising  suffi- 
cient -funds  to  complete  their  road  through 
Ohio  to  the  Indiana  line.  It  was  all  they 
could  do  to  handle  the  eastern  half  of  the 
state.  As  a result  a number  of  the  business 
men  of  Bucyrus  secured  a charter  for  the 
building  of  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  railroad. 
The  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  road 
was  in  operation,  and  the  charter  of  the  Ohio 
and  Indiana  called  for  its  building  from  “a 
point  on  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cin- 
cinnati road  near  Seltzer’s  tavern  in  Richland 
county,  thence  to  Bucyrus,  to  Upper  Sandusky, 
thence  by  a route  to  be  determined  to  the  In- 
diana line  and  to  Ft.  Wayne.” 

In  March,  1850,  Hon.  C.  K.  Ward,  the 
member  of  the  legislature  from  Crawford,  se- 
cured the  passage  of  an  act  allowing  the 
county  commissioners  of  Crawford  county,  to 
subscribe  the  $100,000  voted  to  the  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  road  in  1848,  to  “any  other  rail- 
road passing  through  the  town  of  Bucyrus.” 
The  county  commissioners  were  Peter  Con- 
fide, Phares  Jackson  and  Sidney  Holt.  The 
records  of  the  Crawford  county  commis- 
sioners of  June  7,  1850,  show:  “This  day  the 
county  commissioners  subscribed  for  stock  in 
the  Ohio  and  Indiana  railroad  company  to  the 
amount  of  $100,000,  on  condition  said  com- 
pany shall  agree  to  receive  the  bonds  of  said 
county,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per 
centum  per  annum  from  date  thereof,  at  par, 
in  payment  of  said  stock  subscribed  as  afore- 
said.” At  the  same  meeting  they  authorized  a 
tax  to  be  levied  of  $650  for  railroad  purposes. 

On  Sept.  2,  1850,  they  issued  the  first  ten 
bonds  of  $1,000  each;  then  legal  complications 
arose  and  it  took  many  months  to  compromise 
the  trouble,  but  eventually  the  matter  was  har- 
monized, and  at  their  November  meeting  of 
1852  the  balance  of  the  bonds  were  issued.  ). 
N.  Erye  had  succeeded  Peter  Conkle  as  com- 
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missioner  in  December  of  1851,  but  on  account 
of  bis  health  attended  but  few  meetings,  and 
when  it  came  to  the  signing  of  the  bonds  he 
had  to  sign  by  proxy  as  witness  the  following: 

"I  hereby  authorize  and  empower  A-.  M.  Jackson  to 
sign  iny  name  to  all  railroad  bonds  that  the  other  com- 
missioners of  Crawford  County  are  willing  to  sign  their 
names  to. 

“West  Liberty,  Nov.  19th,  18:52. 

“J.  N.  Frye.” 

Mr.  Jackson  was  county  auditor  at  the  time, 
and  while  the  proxy  was  not  in  the  legal 
phraseology  of  today  it  said  exactly  w hat  the 
writer  wanted  to  say  and  the  bonds  were  is- 
sued, and  accepted. 

In  April,  1850,  the  books  were  opened  to 
secure  subscriptions  for  the  new  road  at  the 
business  places  of  George  Lauck,  John  Ander- 
son, W illis  Merriman  and  Joint  J.  Bowman  in 
Bucyrus,  and  Robert  Lee  and  John  Frantz  in 
Lcesville.  On  May  4,  a meeting  was  held  in 
the  interest  of  the  road.  Samuel  Myers  was 
chairman  and  Andrew  Failor  secretary.  The 
object  of  the  meeting  was  stated  by  J.  S. 
Plants  and  remarks  were  made  by  S.  R.  Har- 
ris, Willis  Merriman,  Samuel  Myers  and  J.  S. 
Plants  of  Bucyrus,  and  Robert  McKelly  and 
II.  Peters  of  Upper  Sandusky.  A liberal 
amount  of  money  was  subscribed  to  the  stock 
of  the  road,  and  a resolution  passed  soliciting 
the  county  commissioners  to  subscribe  the 
$100,000  to  the  road. 

The  township  trustees  decided  to  submit  to 
a vote  tbe  question  of  Bucyrus  township  sub- 
scribing for  $15,000  worth  of  stock  in  the  new 
road.  The  constable,  Lewis  Stevenson,  issued 
the  call  for  the  election,  but  there  was  pro- 
nounced opposition,  and  the  friends  of  the 
road  believing  it  might  interfere  with  their 
securing  the  $100,000  already  voted,  the  elec- 
tion w as  not  held 

On  July  4,  1850,  the  stockholders  of  the 
road  met  at  the  courthouse  and  elected  Wil- 
lis Merriman,  George  Quinby,  Henry  Peters, 
Franklin  Adams,  Jacob  Augustein  and  Josiah 
S.  Plants  as  directors,  and  the  next  day  the 
board  organized  by  electing  Willis  Merriman, 
president,  George  Lauck,  secretary,  and  John 
A.  Gormly,  treasurer.  And  by  July  26,  the 
surveyors  were  at  work  locating  the  route 
from  “at  or  near  Seltzer’s  tavern”  to  Bucyrus. 
Another  survey  was  made,  commencing  at  the 
C.  ('.  & C.  at  Galion  and  passing  through 


the  southern  part  of  Bucyrus,  along  what  is 
now  Lucas  street.  This  was  the  favorite  route 
of  the  directors  and  of  the  engineer,  as  the 
more  level  ground  made  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion much  less.  President  Merriman  had  sev- 
eral meetings  with  the  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania officials  over  the  crossing  point,  the 
eastern  road  favoring  the  crossing  point  north 
of  Seltzer’s  on  account  of  cheaper  construc- 
tion, the  western  road  favoring  Galion.  In 
October  President  Merriman  reported  that  the 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  had  decided  to  make 
their  western  terminus  at  a point  on  the  C.  C. 
dt  C.  road,  called  Crest  Line,  three  and  one- 
half  miles  northeast  of  Galion.  He  stated  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  would  reach  Massillon 
by  June,  1851,  and  Crest  Line  in  two  years. 
That  the  arrangement  was  for  the  Ohio  and 
Indiana  to  commence  their  road  at  a point  near 
Seltzer's  tavern.  The  country  west  of  Mans- 
field was  such  that  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
preferred  crossing  the  C.  C.  & C.  track  about 
two  miles  northeast  of  Crestline,  but  to  accom- 
modate the  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  the  Belle- 
fontaine  and  Indiana  the  Pennsylvania  com- 
pany reluctantly  consented  to  make  the  point 
at  Crest  Line,  providing  the  Ohio  and  Indi- 
ana road  would  construct  their  road  to.  Bucy- 
rus, commencing  at  Crest  Line.  And  the 
Bellefontaine  and  Indiana  railway  also  com- 
mence at  Crest  Line,  and  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  will  build  no  further  west.  Merriman 
then  adds:  “A  railroad  from  Bucyrus  to  Gal- 
ion could  be  constructed  cheaper  than  to 
Crest  Line,  but  if  Galion  is  adopted  as  the 
eastern  terminus,  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
will  cross  two  miles  northeast  of  Crest  Line 
and  later  extend  west  on  a line  that  w ill  par- 
allel the  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Crest  Line  was 
the  southern  ultimatum  of  the  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  must  con- 
nect at  that  point.” 

The  $10,000  in  bonds  issued  by  the  commis- 
sioners in  September  Mr.  Merriman  announced 
he  had  sold  in  New  York  “at  good  prices.” 

Then  came  the  trouble  in  the  court.  An  in- 
junction was  secured  at  Tiffin  before  Judge 
Bowen  restraining  the  commissioners  from  the 
further  issue  of  bonds,  Josiah  Scott  and  J.  D. 
Sears  being  the  attorneys  for  the  commission- 
ers. Commenting  on  the  injunction  allowed 
by  Judge  Bowen,  (he  “Forum”  said:  "Deep 
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arc  the  murmtirings  against  judge  Bowen  for 
his  decision  in  this  case,  while  in  the  portion  of 
the  county  remote  from  the  seat  of  justice  the 
news  will  he  received  with  joy." 

( )u  I wh.  ii,  1S51,  President  Merriman  re- 
ported  to  the  directors  that  the  cost  of  grading 
and  bridging  for  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  road 
and  getting  the  roadbed  ready  for  the  rails 
was  $3,000  per  mile. 

The  opposers  of  the  road  were  still  active 
and  endeavored  to  have  the  legislature  re- 
peal the  act  which  gave  the  commissioners 
power  to  buy  stock  in  the  road,  and  Represen- 
tative Ward  presented  a petition  signed  by 
335  citizens  of  the  county  against  the  repeal. 
Air.  Ward’s  influence  was  such  that  the  Legis- 
lature took  no  action. 

In  April  a motion  was  heard  to  dissolve  the 
injunction  but  it  was  overruled,  and  in  June 
the  case  came  before  the  supreme  court,  and 
they  announced  they  would  reserve  their  de- 
cision until  December,  the  directors  deciding, 
however,  to  continue  their  work  on  the  road. 
On  April  8,  1852,  at  Bucyrus,  the  contract  was 
let  for  the  grading  of  the  road  from  Crest 
Line  to  Upper  Sandusky,  the  contracts  being 
let  in  sections  of  one  mile  each,  the  object  be- 
ing to  have  the  work  completed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Of  the  29  sections  between  Crest  Lipe 
and  Upper  Sandusky  over  two-thirds  went  to 
Bucyrus  parties. 

January  2,  1852,  Jesse  R.  Straughan,  the 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  construction,  re- 
ported that  on  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  the 
grading  was  completed  from  Pittsburg  to  one 
mile  east  of  Wooster.  That  part  from  Pitts- 
burg to  Alliance,  81  miles,  was  completed  and 
in  use,  except  nine  miles.  From  Massillon 
cast  the  iron  was  being  laid  and  the  road  would 
be  working  about  January  25,  when  track  lay- 
ing w ill  be  extended  to  Wooster,  which  will 
take  about  sixty  days.  From  Wooster  to 
Crestline  a force  is  at  work  on  the  heavy  sec- 
tions. The  lighter  sections  are  about  com- 
pleted and  timber  in  progress  of  preparation. 
By  April  next  the  distance  of  staging  on  direct 
route  from  Bucyrus  will  be  86  miles,  and  in 
twelve  months  the  railroad  will  be  completed 
to  Crestline,  and  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  can  he 
permitted  to  begin. 

In  January,  1852,  Franklin  Adams  suc- 
ceeded George  Lauck  as  secretary  of  the  road. 


'[’lie  supreme  court  also  this  month  rendered 
their  decision  in  the  injunction  case  of  James 
Griffith  against  the  commissioners.  It  did  not 
meet  the  point  at  issue,  but  made  the  evasive 
decision  that  the  supreme  court  had  no  juris- 
diction while  the  suit  was  pending  in  the  com- 
mon pleas  court.  'File  matter  was  therefore 
returned  to  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and 
as  stated  above  a satisfactory  settlement  was 
made  with  Griffith  and  the  bonds  issued. 

The  legal  point  involved  in  this  case  was  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  allowing  a 
majority  to  vote  public  money  to  a railroad. 
It  was  settled  later  in  a case  from  another 
county  that  such  a law  was  constitutional.  On 
this  question,  in  1852,  Judge  Spaulding  held 
that  "the  legislature  has  no  constitutional 
power  to  authorize  a majority  of  citizens  in  a 
county  to  vote  subscription  of  stock  to  a rail- 
road company  that  shall  be  binding  on  the 
property  of  the  minority."  Jndge  Spaulding 
was  alone  in  this  view,  but  his  minority  opinion 
is  the  law  today,  showing  "the  stone  which  the 
builders  rejected,  the  same  is  become  the  head 
of  the  corner.” 

During  the  year  1852  railroad  matters  at 
Bucyrus  moved  along  at  high  pressure.  In 
January  the  directors  held  their  annual  meet- 
ing at  that  village  lasting  four  days,  and  let 
the  contract  to  William  Mitchell  & Co.  for  the 
construction  of  the  entire  road  from  Crestline 
to  Fort  Wayne,  lie  to  furnish  everything  ex- 
cept the  rails  and  rolling  stock,  and  to  com- 
mence work  between  Crestline  and  Bucyrus  as 
soon  as  the  individual  subscriptions  amounted 
to  $45,000.  The  subscriptions  at  that  time 
were  about  half  that  amount.  It  was  also  de- 
cided people  could  pay  for  their  stock  in  land 
at  a cash  value  to  be  fixed  by  the  seller  and  the 
treasurer  of  the  company.  On  March  5,  1852, 
the  town  council  passed  an  ordinance  and  for 
the  usual  one  dollar  consideration  the  rail- 
road company  was  authorized  to  construct  a 
road  on  and  along  Galen  street  and  to  lay  one 
or  more  tracks  and  to  repair  them.  'File  ordi- 
nance was  signed  by  S.  K.  I larris  as  mayor 
and  Charles  Rupp  as  recorder.  On  April  30th 
came  the  first  call  for  payment  of  stock,  which 
was  to  he  paid  in  ten  installments  of  $5  each  to 
John  A.  Gormly.  In  June  the  entire  road  was 
under  contract  in  mile  sections,  all  to  be  com- 
pleted by  July  t,  1853. 
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HISTORY  OF  CRAWFORD  COUNTY 


The  following  was  the  distribution  of  stock 
for  the  building  of  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  road: 


County. 

Individual. 

Total. 

Crawford  county  . . . 

...  $ 1 00,00< ) 

$50,000 

$ 1 50,000 

Wyandot  county  .... 

25,000 

75,000 

Allen  county  

100,000 

50,000 

1 50,000 

Van  Wert  county  . . . 

50,000 

5,000 

5 5, ock) 

Allen  county,  1 nd.  . . . 

100,000 

57,000 

157,000 

Contractors  

150,000 

150,000 

$400,000 

$3.37,000 

$737,000 

While  Hardin  county  was  organized  in  1833,  the  road 
passed  through  the  northern  part  of  that  county,  all 
marsh  land,  and  was  regarded  as  of  so  little  benefit  to 
the  county,  that  Hardin  contributed  nothing. 

In  July  President  Merriman  returned  from 
New  York  and  stated  that  he  had  arranged  for 
the  entire  amount  of  rails  needed  for  the  road 
and  that  they  would  be  delivered  in  New  York 
from  England  by  May  r,  1853.  He  had,  also, 
made  a contract  for  the  locomotives.  On  Oc- 
tober 5th  the  injunction  case  came  on  before 
the  court  at  Upper  Sandusky  and  the  injunc- 
tion was  dissolved  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  citizens  in  and  around  Bucyrus,  and  Bucy- 
rus’s  difficulties  in  securing  the  first  railroad 
were  over. 

The  report  of  the  president  in  January 
stated  that  he  had  purchased  6,000  tons  of  the 
best  T rails  to  be  delivered  early  in  the  spring. 
The  distance  from  Crestline  to  Ft.  Wayne  was 
131  miles,  and  the  cost  of  construction  would 
be  $14,045  per  mile.  He  stated  that  his  ac- 
companying estimate  was  based  on  the  high 
price  of  iron  rails,  $66  a ton. 

Road-bed,  track-laying,  spikes  and  station 


buildings,  per  contract $740,000 

12. coo  tons  rails  at  present  prices 800,000 

Machinery  for  first  year 210,000 

Right  of  way,  engineering  and  incidentals....  90,000 


Average,  $14,045  per  mile $1,840,000 


During  the  spring  of  1853  work  was  pushed 
rapidly,  the  papers  announcing  in  April  “Sev- 
eral hundred  new  hands  have  arrived  to  work 
on  the  road  near  Bucyrus.  The  ties  are  mostly 
delivered  between  Crestline  and  Bucyrus,  and 
it  is  expected  the  road  will  reach  Bucyrus, 
July  4."  On  July  15,  the  fourth  had  passed 
and  the  announcement  was:  “Rails  are  laid 
three  miles  this  side  of  Crestline.  If  there  are 
no  strikes  the  work  will  be  done  to  Bucyrus  in 
two  weeks.” 

On  August  19,  the  death  of  Lon  Dixon  oc- 
curred at  Bucyrus.  lie  had  been  assigned 


there  in  1851  as  the  resident  engineer  in  the 
building  of  the  road.  Another  young  man  to 
come  in  1852  was  Cyrus  W.  Fisher  who  had 
the  position  of  telegraph  operator;  his  salary 
was  $20  a month,  and  half  of  this  was  paid  to 
the  McCoy  I louse  for  room  and  board,  but  it 
was  at  Bucyrus  he  had  his  first  experience  in 
railroad  work;  later  going  to  Bellefontaine,  en- 
tering the  army  in  the  Twenty-third  Ohio, 
rising  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  becoming 
one  of  the  prominent  railroad  men  of  Colo- 
rado, and  in  1889  returning  to  Bucyrus,  where 
he  still  resides. 

The  first  train  arrived  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, August  31,  and  of  course  there  were  great 
demonstrations.  The  new  road  and  the  iron 
horse  were  equally  a wonder  to  the  small  boys, 
who  were  the  same  as  they  are  now,  judging 
from  the  following  from  the  Forum  of  Sept. 
2,  1853: 

“Timely  Warning. — Wc  learn  that  our  town  boys  are 
in  the  habit  of  laying  such  things  as  spikes,  chips,  etc., 
on  the  railroad  track  to  see  what  effect  the.  cars  will 
produce  in  running  over  them.  Such  acts  might  throw 
a whole  train  off  the  track;  it  is  also  a penitentiary  of- 
fence. We  also  see  small  boys,  from  5 to  10  years  of 
age,  playing  around  the  cars,  not  knowing  or  caring 
about  the  danger  they  are  in.  Parents  should  keep  chil- 
dren away  or  go  with  them  to  see  the  cars.” 

The  following  from  the  Forum  is  the  ac- 
count of  the  arrival  of  the  first  train  in  Bucy- 
rus, Aug.  31,  1853: 

RAILROAD  EXCURSION  TO  BUCYRUS. 

The  first  passenger  train  on  the  Ohio  and  Indiana 
Railroad  arrived  at  this  place  last  Wednesday  evening 
(.Aug.  3D.  on  which,  according  to  previous  arrange- 
ment, our  Pittsburg  friends  made  us  a visit.  A com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Dr.  W.  Merriman,  president  of  the 
Ohio  anti  Indiana  Railroad  company,  Gen.  S.  Myers, 
Col.  G.  P.  Seal,  Capt.  John  Miller  and  M.  P.  Bean,  re- 
ceived the  party  at  Crestline  and  came  down  with  them. 
On  arriving  here  the  committee  of  arrangements  con- 
ducted them  to  the  American  and  National,  where 
sumptuous  suppers  were  in  waiting.  After  supper  the 
party  were  conducted  to  Sims  New  Hall  where  a table 
was  prepared  filled  with  eatables  and  drinkables  (on  the 
temperance  principle  of  course).  Dr.  Merriman  then 
welcomed  them  to  the  hospitalities  of  our  town,  and 
was  replied  to  by  Gen.  Robinson,  president  of  the  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  road.  Speeches  were  also  made  by 
Mr.  Roberts,  chief  engineer  of  the  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania, John  l.arwill,  Esq.,  of  Wooster,  Judge  l.eith, 
of  Wyandot,  Mr.  Straughan,  chief  engineer  of  the  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  and  others.  1 he  speeches  were  not 
lengthy,  but  well-timed  and  to  the  point.  The  parly  re- 
mained over  night,  leaving  early  next  morning.  Our 
citizens  having  been  invited  to  take  a ride  to  Pittsburg, 
quite  a number  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  went  out  with 
them  to  that  place. 
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As  early  as  October,  1853,  it  was  announced 
that  the  accommodation  train  between  Crest- 
line and  Bucyrus  paid  expenses.  The  follow- 
ing was  the  first  time  card : 

Office  Ohio  and  Indiana  Railroad. 

Bucyrus,  Sept.  22,  1853. 

From  and  after  Tuesday,  Sept.  27,  an  accommoda- 
tion train  will  he  run  on  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  Rail- 
road between  Bucyrus  and  Crestline,  as  follows: 


Leaves  Bucyrus 11:00  a.  m. 

Arrives  Crestline  12:15  p.  m. 

Leaves  Crestline  2 :oo  p.  m. 

Arrives  Bucyrus  3:15  p.  m. 


Lester  Bliss,  Superintendent. 

It  was  later  announced  that  persons  desir- 
ing to  send  freight  must  have  it  at  the  depot 
one  hour  before  the  train  leaves. 

The  freight  agent  was  taking  no  chances 
on  being  swamped  at  the  last  minute.  Besides, 
no  one  was  in  a hurry,  not  even  the  train  it- 
self, as  it  jogged  along  to  Crestline  at  the  rate 
of  ten  miles  an  hour.  There  was  no  danger  of 
a “head  on”  or  a “rear  end’’  collision,  it  being 
the  only  train  on  the  road.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  the  roadbed  was  built  at  a cost  of 
about  $5,650  (including  stations)  per  mile, 
and  the  most  skillful  work  of  the  engineer  was 
required  to  keep  his  engine  on  the  track.  That 
this  road-bed  was  improved  rapidly  is  shown 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  spring  of  1854  the 
new  time  card  gave  the  time  of  the  fast  train 
from  Crestline  to  Bucyrus  at  43  minutes,  and 
the  accommodation  at  50  minutes.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly safety  that  was  looked  to  in  the 
running  of  the  trains  as  the  return  trip  from 
Bucyrus  to  Crestline,  up  grade,  was  scheduled 
for  40  minutes  for  the  fast  line. 

During  the  fall  the  work  west  was  pushed 
rapidly,  and  in  December  the  road  had  reached 
within  two  miles  of  Patterson*  (Forest)  and 
many  passengers  were  on  the  trains  daily  to 
make  connection  with  the  Mad  River  road  at 
Patterson  for  the  north  or  south,  the  passen- 
gers walking  the  two  miles  intervening,  and 
the  railroad  furnishing  conveyances  to  trans- 
port their  baggage.  By  January  the  two  mile 
gap  was  completed,  and  the  road  advertised 
connection  at  that  point  for  Cincinnati  and 
Sandusky.  It  also  advertised  connection  at 
Crestline  for  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland.  But 
connection  in  those  days  certainly  did  not 

*The  road  crossed  the  Mad  River  and  Lake  F.ric  one 
mile  from  Patterson;  and  at  the  crossing  a new  town 
was  started,  which  is  now  Forest. 


mean  what  it  does  now,  as  the  connection  to 
Cleveland  meant  a wait  of  three  hours  and 
thirty-five  minutes,  and  to  Columbus  and  Cin- 
cinnati of  five  hours  and  forty-five  minutes. 
There  was  one  advantage  in  the  fact  that  the 
passenger  desiring  to  make  the  connection 
never  worried  as  to  whether  his  train  was  on 
time  or  not,  a few  hours  late  made  no  material 
difference. 

During  the  construction  of  the  road  the 
headquarters  had  been  at  Bucyrus;  nearly  all 
the  directors  each  year  had  been  Bucyrus  men. 
It  had  been  promoted  and  built  by  the  perse- 
verance, the  energy  and  the  push  of  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Bucyrus.  All  over  the  great  state 
of  Ohio  are  cities  and  villages  that  have  done 
much  for  their  improvement,  but  in  the  entire 
list  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  act  in  any 
one  that  equals  the  building  of  so  important  a 
road,  almost  single  handed  and  alone,  by  a 
village  of  1365  people.  It  stands  today  the 
greatest  monument  to  the  enterprise  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Bucyrus  of  half  a century  ago,  and  a 
fulfillment  of  the  prophetic  statement  which 
described  the  little  village  at  its  birth  as  “a 
lively  post  town”  in  Crawford  county. 

When  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockhold- 
ers w as  held  in  Bucyrus,  in  January,  1854,  the 
road  was  in  operation  as  far  as  Forest.  Up  to 
this  time  nearly  all  the  directors  had  been 
Bucyrus  men.  At  this  meeting  the  lollowing 
directors  were  elected  : Willis  Merriman  and 
P.  S.  Marshall  of  Bucyrus;  Judge  Hanna  and 
B.  Hoagland  of  Fort  Wayne;  William  Robin- 
son of  Pittsburg;  Robert  McKelly  of  Upper 
Sandusky,  and  Mr.  Jacobs  of  Lima.  This 
board  is  interesting  as  show  ing  the  first  tend- 
ency toward  the  combination  of  railroad  inter- 
ests. Mr.  Robinson  was  president  of  the  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania,  from  Pittsburg  to  Crestline, 
Mr.  Merriman  was  president  of  the  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  from  Crestline  to  Ft.  Wayne, 
nearly  completed;  Mr.  Hanna  was  president 
of  the  Indiana  and  Chicago,  from  Ft.  Wayne 
to  Chicago,  building.  The  directors  organized 
by  electing  Willis  Merriman  president; 
George  Quinby  treasurer;  C.  W.  Butterfield 
secretary,  and  J.  B.  Sears  solicitor,  all  from 
Bucyrus.  During  the  year  Mr.  Merriman  re- 
signed the  presidency  of  the  road  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Judge  llanna,  of  Ft.  Wayne. 

The  first  accident  on  the  new  road  occurred 
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on  Feb.  25,  1854,  when  a man  named  Michael 
Kenney,  who  was  employed  on  a freight  train, 
was  accidentally  killed  a short  distance  west 
of  Bucyrns.  The  train  ran  off  the  track  and 
threw  him  between  the  cars,  the  w'heels  run- 
ning over  him,  killing  him  almost  instantly. 
He  was  taken  to  his  home  at  Shelby  for  burial. 

Crawford  county  was  now  one  of  the  most 
important  railroad  counties  in  the  state,  with 
the  most  important  north  and  south  road  pass- 
ing through  Gabon  and  Crestline  and  the  most 
important  east  and  west  road  passing  through 
Crestline  and  Bucyrns.  The  country  at  that 
time,  especially  west  of  Bucyrns,  was  still  in 
a very  wild  condition,  very  sparsely  settled. 
The  new  road  east  of  Bucyrns  is  thus  described 
by  William  Crosby,  the  editor  of  the  Journal, 
and  it  was  probably  his  first  extended  trip  on 
a railroad  : 

“On  Thursday,  June  15  (1854),  at  12:30 
we  took  the  express  train  at  Bucyrns,  but  with 
scarcely  time  to  be  seated  we  found  ourselves 
at  Crestline,  amid  the  clattering  of  the  dinner 
gong,  the  confused  din  of  a thousand  voices, 
with  as  many  different  orders  and  wants;  the 
rush  of  the  hungry  multitude  to  Mr.  Flail’s 
dining  saloon,  the  scraping  and  thumping  of 
chairs,  the  rattling  of  dishes,  knives  and  forks, 
and  the  occasional  crash  of  a plate,  the  whole 
mixed  up  into  a continuous  fountain  of  noise 
by  the  stunning  effect  of  escaping  steam. 
After  fortifying  the  inner  man  against  the  de- 
mands of  nature  for  a time  at  a table  teeming 
with  all  the  luxuries  of  early  summer,  supplied 
with  the  profusion  and  served  in  that  enticing 
style  which  only  such  caterers  as  friend  Hall 
of  the  Crestline  House  understand,  we  seated 
ourselves  in  the  cars  of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania road  for  Pittsburg. 

“Attached  to  an  iron  steed  whose  powers 
equalled  the  tornado  and  whose  speed  sur- 
passed the  whirlwind,  we  swept  along  the  iron 
course  threatening  destruction  to  everything 
that  would  impede  the  onward  flight.  Un- 
fortunately this  rapid  progress  resulted  in  the 
killing  of  three  cows  at  as  many  different 
points,  which  careless  owners  or  inefficient  in- 
closures permitted  (the  cows,  not  the  points) 
to  wander  from  their  proper  range.  Stop- 
ping only  at  the  more  important  stations  to 
drop  or  pick  up  such  passengers  as  awaited, 
still  onward  we  coursed  through  clouds  of  dust 


which  rendered  the  various  tints  of  bonnet- 
trimmings — the  brilliant  colors  of  ladies’ 
dresses  and  the  jet  coats  of  the  “sterner  sex’’ 

- — all  of  a russet  brown  ; penetrating  eyes,  ears, 
nose  and  mouth  with  a pertinacity  irresistible 
to  all  the  puffing,  blowing  and  brushing  of 
those  w ho  endeavored  to  escape  this  disagree- 
able appendage  of  railroad  traveling. 

“\Ye  supped  at  Alliance — a new  town  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  road.  At  this  place 
all  the  laggards  and  loungers,  together  with 
those  peculiar  natures  that  love  to  be  regaled 
with  an  exhibition  of  abilities  in  the  science 
pugilistic,  were  supplied  with  a display  to  their 
taste  in  the  form  of  a brutal  fight  between  the 
runners  and  drummers  of  a couple  of  opposi- 
tion eating-houses.  One  of  these  houses 
charged  50  cents  a meal,  the  other  25  cents — 
hence  the  hostility.  We  were  “sharpset,”  so 
leaving  the  more  interested  to  see  the  end  of 
the  fight,  and  discuss  the  brutalizing  merits, 
we  made  our  way  into  one  of  the  dining  halls 
and  endeavored  to  make  a meal  on  allowance 
time  only  extending  to  fifteen  minutes.  After 
collecting  off  of  sparingly  supplied  dishes 
something  to  start  on,  the  eatables  commenced 
disappearing  in  the  magical  manner  peculiar 
to  good  appetite.  When  about  fairly  inter- 
ested in  the  game  of  “open  and  shut”  the  mo- 
tion of  the  rapidly  vibrating  knife  and  fork 
was  suddenly  arrested  by  a gentle  tap  on  the 
arm,  and  the  information  of,  “fifty  cents  each, 
sir,”  gently  whispered  in  the  ear.  There  was 
no  escaping  the  extortion,  so  we  forked  over 
— but  to  those  who  travel  this  route  we  advise 
the  house  on  the  right,  going  east,  not  that  we 
can  indorse  the  table,  but  because  we  think 
that  it  could  not  be  much  more  scantily  sup- 
plied, and  that  we  think  25  cents  an  ample 
price  for  a meal,  to  discuss  which  vou  have 
but  fifteen  minutes  time  allowed,  and  which 
anxious  watching  of  moving  cars  reduces  to 
fin  e,  and  moreover  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  do 
any  degree  of  justice  in  the  way  of  mastica- 
tion to  a dime’s  worth  of  food  per  minute. 

“Reached  Allegheny  City  at  8:30,  just  eight 
hours  from  Bucyrns — 200  miles.  Here  we 
had  to  go  through  all  the  disagreeable  attend- 
ants of  city  stations,  resulting  from  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  bus  and  hack  drivers,  ho- 
tel runners,  etc.  Finally  reached  friends." 
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In  the  fall  of  1854,  the  Ohio  and  Indiana 
road  was  completed,  and  Mr.  Creever  accom- 
panied the  first  train  to  Fort  Wayne,  and  his 
account  of  that  trip  will  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  western  end  of  the  line  at  that 
time. 

“On  Wednesday,  November  15,  at  9 o’clock 
the  excursion  train  left  Bucyrus  for  Fort 
Wayne,  the  occasion  being  the  opening  of  the 
Ohio  and  Indiana  road.  When  the  train 
reached  Bucyrus,  delegates  were  on  from 
Pittsburg  to  Mansfield.  At  Upper  Sandusky 
we  were  joined  by  the  Wyandot  delegation  and 
at  Forest  by  a few  more. 

“Leaving  Forest,  20  miles  out,  Judge 
Hanna,  president,  was  found  missing.  He 
had  gotten  off  at  Forest  to  oversee  some  work 
and  the  train  left  without  him.  At  Johns- 
town* two  freight  trains  were  waiting  the 
passage  of  the  excursion  train.  Chief  Engi- 
neer Straughan  ordered  one  of  the  locomotives 
to  go  to  Forest  and  bring  back  the  missing 
president. 

“Between  Johnstown  and  Lafayette  we 
passed  over  Hog  Creek  Marsh.  At  the  time 
the  road  was  located  this  prairie  was  covered 
with  water,  above  the  surface  of  which  naught 
was  to  be  seen  but  the  coarse  sedge  grass  or 
reed,  growing  and  undulating  in  the  breeze. 
Several  ditches  have  been  cut  across  the  prairie 
and  the  surface  water  well  drawn  off.  The 
soil  now  begins  to  wear  a tolerable  appearance. 
The  prairie  embraces  from  15,000  to  20,000 
acres,  occasionally  dotted  with  little  clumps 
of  bushes  and  groves  of  timber.  It  was  a beau- 
tiful and  novel  sight,  appearing  like  a great 
lake  surrounded  by  wilderness. 

“At  Lima  we  met  the  mail  train,  which 
brought  a large  delegation  from  Ft.  Wayne  to 
meet  our  excursionists.  I Iere  we  were  saluted 
with  several  rounds  of  artillery  from  the  Mad 
Anthony  Guards  of  Ft.  Wayne,  and  cheering 
music  by  Strubey’s  band  of  fit.  Wayne.  But 
the  grand  feature  at  Lima  was  the  collation. 
Munificent  and  magnificent.  The  caterers  did 
justice  to  the  hungry  guests,  and  keen  appe- 
tites did  ample  justice  to  the  collation.  It  was 
specifically  set  forth  in  the  invitation  card  that 
the  collation  would  return  to  fit.  Wayne  and 
every  guest  appeared  to  labor  under  the  im- 


pression that  it  was  his  duty  to  see  that  the 
specification  was  fulfilled,  and  accordingly 
each  set  to  work  to  carry  out  the  requirement. 
After  the  collation  was  loadened  up  to  the  ut- 
most capacity  of  the  excursionists — which, 
however,  was  not  sufficient  to  absorb  the  en- 
tire “fixins”  by  a large  amount — the  company, 
while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  missing  presi- 
dent, passed  the  time  in  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  Ft.  Wayne  delegation,  who  met  11s 
with  warm  and  hearty  greeting.  After  delay- 
ing for  some  time  it  was  concluded  to  move 
on  slowly  that  the  express  locomotive  might 
overtake  us. 

“At  Lima  the  excursion  train  had  three 
passenger  cars  added,  increasing  it  to  ten  cars, 
well,  but  comfortably  filled.  The  Ft.  Wayne 
delegation  spread  themselves  throughout  the 
train,  giving  out  free  tickets  to  the  supper  at 
Ft.  Wayne  in  the  evening,  and  also  distribut- 
ing tickets  containing  the  name  of  the  person 
at  whose  residence  the  holder  was  to  be  enter- 
tained for  the  night.  Our  card  showed  we 
were  to  be  with  Thomas  Tigar  of  the  Ft. 
Wayne  Sentinel.  We  made  no  calculation  for 
such  a result,  but  as  such  was  our  luck  we 
philosophically  marshalled  our  courage,  and 
prepared  to  abide  with  the  Tigars. 

“A  short  time  after  leaving  Lima  an  ac- 
cident occurred  which  had  like  to  turn  our  en- 
joyment to  sorrow.  The  chief  engineer  ami 
superintendent,  Mr.  Straughan,  was  very 
anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the  president,  Judge 
Lianna,  and  while  keeping  a lookout  to  the 
rear  from  the  platform  of  one  of  the  cars,  he 
by  some  means  lost  his  balance  and  was  pre- 
cipitated from  the  train.  The  alarm  was  given 
and  the  train  immediately  checked  and  backed. 
Mr.  Straughan  was  taken  up  by  some  men  w ho 
were  working  near  the  spot  w here  the  accident 
occurred  and  when  the  train  arrived  he  was 
taken  to  the  rear  car.  After  an  examination  by 
some  physicians  who  were  aboard,  he  was, 
beyond  being  stunned  and  bruised,  pronounced 
uninjured.  This  pleasing  intelligence  was 
quickly  spread  from  car  to  car,  and  soon  the 
company  assumed  its  wonted  tone.  In  a few 
minutes  after,  the  express  locomotive  overtook 
us'  with  the  president  aboard.  He  was  heartily 
greeted  by  the  excursionists.  Everything  be- 
ing thus  righted,  our  iron  steed  look  a more 
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rapid  gait,  but  we  had  tarried  so  much  on  the 
way  that  we  could  not  possibly  arrive  at  Ft. 
W ayne  until  long  after  schedule  time. 

“At  Delphos  the  road  crosses  the  Miami 
Canal.  Alter  leaving  Delphos  the  next  im- 
portant point  lor  w hich  we  kept  a lookout  was 
the  Stale  Line,  but  although  the  train  stopped, 
and  the  brakeman  called  out  “State  Line,”  yet 
w ith  all  our  vigilance  we  could  not  see  it.  We 
could  discover  no  line  between  the  Buckeye 
State  and  Hoosierdom.  Inseparably  united  as 
the  two  states  are  in  feeling  and  interest,  may 
a no  more  tangible  line  ever  be  drawn  to  sep- 
arate them.  Hand  in  hand  may  they  march 
onward  and  upward  to  the  great  and  prosper- 
ous destiny  that  awaits  their  united  energy  and 
enterprise. 

“From  Upper  Sandusky  westward  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Ft.  Wayne  the  great  feature 
of  the  country  is  wilderness — almost  unbroken. 
At  Lima,  Delphos  and  Van  Wert  the  forest  is 
driven  back,  and  a thriving,  busy  population  is 
fast  turning  the  wilderness  into  a garden,  but 
many  years  will  pass  before  Ohio  has  attained 
a population  nearing  her  capacity. 

“The  energy  anti  enterprise  of  the  Buck- 
eyes must  be  great  to  have  raised  Ohio  to  rank 
as  the  third  State  in  the  Union,  while  two- 
thirds  of  her  rich  soil  rests  undisturbed  be- 
neath the  shade  of  the  primitive  forest.  Rank- 
ing, as  the  State  now  does,  what  must  be  her 
ultimate  destiny,  when  the  wilderness  shall  be 
forced  from  her  surface  and  teeming,  busy 
life  usurps  its  place,  causing  fruitful  farms, 
populous  towns,  and  busy  workshops  to  oc- 
cupy the  complete  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land. 

“Half  past  four  is  the  hour  at  wdiich  we 
should  have  arrived  at  Ft.  Wayne,  but  we 
reached  there  at  six.  We  marched  to  the  sup- 
per room  preceded  by  a band.  The  city  w;as 
brilliantly  illuminated  and  the  excursionists 
w ere  continually  greeted  by  the  cheers  of  the 
crowds  lining  the  streets.  After  supper  we 
went  to  (olerick  Hall,  where  1).  If.  C olerick 
delivered  the  address  of  welcome.  It  was  re- 
sponded toby  ( iov.  Johnston,  and  S.  W.  Rob- 
erts of  Bennsylvania,  Robert  W.  Schenck,  late 
minister  to  Brazil,  and  llenry  B.  Bayne,  of 
( )hio. 

“In  company  with  Brother  Day  of  the  Mans- 
field Herald  we  were  conducted  by  our  worthy 


host- — Brother  Tigar — to  his  den.  Oh,  may  it 
always  he  our  fortune  when  among  strangers 
to  fall  into  a “Tigar’s  Den.” 

“At  ten  next  morning  left  for  home.  At 
Lima  made  a raid  on  the  remains  of  yester- 
day's banquet.  1 lad  dinner  at  Forest.  Ar- 
rived at  Bucyrus  at  six.” 

In  his  account  of  the  trip  to  Pittsburg,  Mr. 
Creever  mentions  as  one  of  the  incidents  the 
speed  of  the  train  “resulted  in  the  killing  of 
three  cows.”  The  casual  manner  in  which  this 
is  stated  and  the  following  item  from  his  paper 
in  November,  1855,  would  indicate  little  at- 
tention w as  paid  in  those  days  by  the  engineers 
to  protect  the  stock  straying  on  the  un fenced 
track : 

"Monday  night,  Nov.  12,  the  express,  two  miles  from 
Bucyrus,  came  into  collision  with  40  or  50  cattle,  be- 
longing to  Enos  Barrett,  t he  cattle  got  onto  the  rail- 
road and  were  met  by  the  train.  After  making  two  at- 
tempts to  push  through,  the  locomotive  was  thrown 
from  the  track  and  the  effort  had  to  be  abandoned. 
The  result  was  five  of  the  cattle  killed,  eleven  so  se- 
verely wounded  they  had  to  be  killed.  A number  of 
others  were  wounded.  An  investigation  is  demanded  to 
learn  how  the  engine  driver  could  push  the  locomotive 
half  a mile  through  the  flock  before  they  were  scat- 
tered and  straggling  along  the  track.  A reasonable  de- 
gree of  concern  for  himself  and  passengers  would  have 
dictated  the  necessity  of  stopping  the  train  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  sending  a man  ahead  to  clear  the  track.” 

More  than  fifty  years  have  passed  since  the 
publication  of  the  above  item,  and  today  it  is 
well  worthy  of  a place  in  the  humorous  col- 
umn of  any  railroad  journal.  The  faithful 
persistency  with  which  the  engineer  stood  at 
his  post  and  made  repeated  attempts  to  force 
his  engine  through  a drove  of  forty  to  fifty  cat- 
tle, and  finally  being  compelled  to  give  up  the 
fight  by  his  engine  being  thrown  from  the 
track ! 

On  June  24,  1856,  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  and  Indiana  road  was  held  in  Bucyrus, 
and  it  was  to  consider  the  proposition  of  con- 
solidating the  three  roads,  the  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  the  Ft. 
Wayne  and  Chicago.  A large  number  of 
shares  were  represented  at  the  meeting  and  the 
vote  was  unanimous  for  consolidation,  and  the 
road  became  the  Pittsburg,  Ft.  Wayne  and  Chi- 
cago and  the  headquarters  were  at  Pittsburg. 
For  a few  years  the  road  had  trouble  adjusting 
its  financial  affairs,  the  interests  of  the  directors 
and  stockholders  being  looked  after  by  Allen 
G.  Thurman  of  Columbus.  The  trouble  origi- 
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nated  from  the  bondholders  seizing  the  road. 
It  was  not  until  July,  1861,  that  the  matter  was 
finally  adjusted  by  the  company  agreeing  to 
pay  one-fourth  of  the  principal  and  interest  in 
cash,  and  secure  the  other  three-fourths  in  third 
mortgage  bonds  of  the  Pittsburg,  Et.  Wayne 
and  Chicago,  bearing  interest  at  7 per  cent. 

In  1862  the  new  directors  of  the  road  con- 
sisted of  three  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  one  from  Illinois. 
Among  the  Pennsylvanians  was  J.  Edgar 
Thompson,  the  man  who  started  the  Pennsyl- 
vania company  on  its  great  era  of  prosperity; 
one  of  the  men  from  New  York  was  Samuel 
J.  Tilden ; and  one  of  the  Ohioans  was  Willis 
Merriman  of  Bucyrus,  the  first  president  of 
the  central  division  of  the  consolidated  roads. 

Today  the  road  is  a part  of  the  great  Penn- 
sylvania system,  and  the  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
fostered  and  fathered,  and  built  and  controlled 
by  the  business  men  of  Bucyrus  is  now  an  im- 
portant link  in  the  greatest  railroad  system  of 
the  world,  and  the  first  little  train  which 
jaunted  along  from  Crestline  to  Bucyrus  in  an 
hour  and  fifteen  minutes  has  as  its  successor 
one  that  would  be  almost  to  Ft.  Wayne  in  the 
same  length  of  time,  and  as  for  the  thirteen 
miles  it  frequently  makes  it  in  ten  minutes. 

At  the  start  of  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  Craw- 
ford county  issued  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$100,000  drawing  6 per  cent  interest.  The 
bonds  were  issued  on  Jan.  1,  1853,  payable 
Jan.  1,  1868,  and  for  these  bonds  the  county 
received  $100,000  of  stock  in  the  road,  each 
year  one  of  the  commissioners  taking  turns 
in  attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the  road 
and  voting  the  county’s  stock.  After  1856, 
this  meant  a trip  to  Pittsburg.  By  agreement 
with  the  road,  the  county  was  to  receive  an- 
nually six  per  cent  interest,  payable  not  in 
cash,  but  in  additional  stock  in  the  road. 
These  certificates  of  stock,  in  lieu  of  cash  in- 
terest, the  county  received  up  to  the  time  of 
the  completion  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
roads  on  Jan.  20,  1858,  a few  days  over  five 
years,  so  at  the  time  of  the  final  consolidation 
the  county’s  stock  in  the  road  amounted  to 
$130,096,  and  after  that  the  county  received 
no  dividends  in  stock  or  cash. 

file  seizure  of  the  road  by  the  bondholders, 
the  troubles  arising  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
•difficulties,  decreased  the  value  of  the  stock. 


The  latter  part  of  the  year  1861  the  stock  had 
reached  so  low  a figure  that  the  commissioners 
took  measures  to  prepare  to  meet  the  bonds 
when  they  became  due,  and  levied  a tax  of  two 
and  nine-twentieth  mills,  which  would  bring 
in  $21,983.  In  December,  1862,  $14,339  °I 
this  tax  had  been  collected,  leaving  for  col- 
lection in  June,  1863,  $7,644.  After  the  first 
levy  was  made,  there  was  a favorable  turn  in 
the  affairs  of  the  road,  and  the  stock  began 
gradually  going  up  in  value.  The  market  was 
closely  watched,  and  two  of  the  commission- 
ers "went  to  New  York  and  sold  the  entire 
stock  held  by  Crawford  County  at  69  1-3C — 
the  highest  price  at  which  the  stock  had  ever 
sold.  The  railroad  account  now  stood  : 


Proceeds  from  sale  of  $130,096  stock $90,214 

l ax  collected  December,  1862 14,339 

$104,553 

Add  tax  to  be  collected  in  June,  1863 7,6 44 

$112,197 

Deduct  interest,  Jan.  1,  1863 6,000 

Leaving  amount  in  Treasury $106,197 


I'he  commissioners  then  tried  to  buy  the 
$100,000  of  county  bonds  outstanding  at 
their  cash  value,  and  close  up  the  transaction, 
but  the  holders  of  the  bonds  declined  to  sell, 
as  “they  wished  110  better  investment  for  their 
funds.”  It  spoke  well  for  the  credit  of  the 
county,  but  there  were  $t 00,000  lying  idle  in 
the  treasury  and  six  per  cent  interest  being 
paid  on  the  outstanding  bonds,  so  the  commis- 
sioners announced  the  money  would  be  lent  to 
the  citizens  until  March,  18(17. 

They  met  first  on  Feb.  11,  and  the  first  day 
lent  $352  to  11  M.  Fisher,  $4,000  to  Linus 
PI.  Ross,  $1,000  to  G.  Donnenw irtli,  and  $400 
to  Mary  Newell.  During  the  eleven  days 
they  met  in  February  they  placed  $47,002. 
Seven  meetings  in  March  disposed  of  $37,200 
and  in  April  and  June  $27,360  was  placed  out 
at  interest. 

This  money  was  kept  on  interest  for  four 
years,  thus  meeting  the  interest  on  the  bonds  by 
the  interest  received  on  the  money  loaned,  and 
when  the  bonds  fell  due  on  Jan.  1,  1868,  they 
were  paid  and  cancelled,  and  Draw  lord's  first 
and  only  investment  in  railroad  bonds  was  an 
incident  that  was  closed.  Such  investments  by 
counties  are  not  allowed  today,  yet  the  Craw'- 
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ford  county  one  was  a success.  And  the 
profitableness  of  that  investment  has  gone  on 
and  on,  and  will  go  on  in  the  years  to  come. 
When  the  road  was  built,  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion from  Crestline  lo  Lima,  131  miles,  was 
placed  at  $1,840,000.  Today  its  valuation  on 
the  tax  duplicate  in  Crawford  county  alone  is 
$4,298,040. 

It  would  seem  that  as  a business  proposition 
the  investment  was  a financial  success.  Craw- 
ford county  borrowed  $100,000,  which  it  in- 
vested in  the  stock  of  the  road;  it  paid  interest 
on  this  borrowed  money  for  15  years,  amount- 
ing to  $90,000 ; when  ten  years  had  passed  the 
stock  was  so  low  that  the  commissioners  lev- 
ied a tax  of  $20,000,  preparing  to  meet  the 
bonds  when  due.  Total  cost  to  the  county, 
$210,000.  It  sold  its  stock  for  $90,000;  it 
received  interest  on  money  loaned  of  $30,000. 
'Total  receipts  of  $190,000,  leaving  a cost  to 
the  county  of  $90,000.  But  for  over  sixty 
years  the  company  has  been  paying  taxes,  and 
this  year  those  taxes  amount  to  $40,000.  An 
investment  of  $90,000  ( the  net  loss  of  the 
county)  that  brings  in  $40,000  a year  looks 
very  much  like  a 50  per  cent,  annual  divi- 
dend on  the  original  investment. 

As  to  what  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  the 
lands  and  products  and  prosperity  of  the 
county  is  due  to  railroads  can  not  be  figured 
with  any  degree  of  exactness,  hut  statistics 
show  that  in  1850  Gabon  was  a straggling  vil- 
lage of  five  to  six  hundred  people,  and  the  C., 
C.  & C.  and  the  B.  & I.  were  built,  and  in  ten 
years  she  trebled  her  population  to  1,967,  an 
increase  from  300  to  400  per  cent;  then  the 
Atlantic  & Lake  Erie  came,  and  the  next  ten 
years  gave  her  another  increase  to  3,523,  or 
60  per  cent,  and  twenty-five  years  after  her 
first  railroad,  from  a country  village  of  no  im- 
portance she  had  become  one  of  the  thriving 
and  prosperous  cities  of  the  state  with  over 
five  thousand  population. 

In  1850  Crestline  was  a forest,  with  no  resi- 
dents bevond  a farmer  or  two  and  their  fam- 
ilies; three  railroads  came,  and  the  town  was 
laid  out,  and  in  i860  it  had  a population  of 
1,487,  and  has  had  an  increase  every  decade 
since,  and  in  1910  it  was  a prosperous  town 
of  3,807  people. 

In  1850  Bucyrus  had  a population  of  1,365; 
she  secured  a railroad,  and  by  i860  her  popu- 


lation increased  60  per  cent  to  2,180;  a steady 
growth  followed  and  in  1880  her  population 
was  3,380.  Then  came  the  T.  & O.  C.,  and  by 
1890  her  population  had  jumped  to  5,974  or  an 
increase  of  76  per  cent. 

In  i860  Crawford  county  had  three  railroads 
the  C.,  C and  C.  and  the  B.  & I.  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  county,  with  eight  and 
a half  miles  of  track,  and  the  P.  Ft.  W.  & C. 
through  the  county  from  east  to  west,  about 
twenty  and  a half  miles,  making  thirty  miles 
of  railroad  in  the  county.  In  1864  the  Belle- 
fontaine  & Indiana  was  consolidated  with  the 
Indianapolis,  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  Rail- 
road, forming  the  Bellefontaine  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  in  1868  this  was  consolidated  w ith 
the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  In- 
dianapolis Company,  which  in  1889  took  the 
name  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis  Railway  Company,  popularly  known 
as  the  “Big  Four.”  When  the  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania was  building  they  decided  to  go  no 
further  than  Crestline,  providing  the  Ohio 
and  Indiana  would  commence  their  road  at 
that  point,  and  provided  the  Bellefontaine  and 
Indiana  would  commence  at  the  same  place. 
This  proposition  was  accepted,  and  Crestline 
was  for  some  years  the  connecting  point  of 
the  B.  & T.  with  the  P.  Ft.  W.  & C.  road,  hut 
after  the  B.  & 1.  came  under  the  control  of 
the  C.  C.  & C.,  Gabon  became  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  B.  & 1.  trains. 

The  next  railroad  in  the  county  was  the 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  A char- 
ter was  granted  to  the  Franklin  & Warren 
Railroad  Company  March  10,  1851,  but  noth- 
ing was  done,  and  in  1855  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  Atlantic  & Great  Western  Rail- 
way. In  1863  the  building  of  the  road  had 
reached  Gabon,  and  it  was  completed  to  Day- 
ton  in  1864.  It  was  popularly  known  as  the 
“Broad  Gauge”  road,  the  rails  being  six  feet 
apart,  a belief  prevailing  that  with  a wider 
trade,  heavier  equipment  could  he  used,  and 
greater  speed  and  comfort  obtained.  I he  idea 
was  a failure.  The  expense  of  construction 
was  heavier,  the  cost  of  rolling  stock  greater, 
and  nothing  gained  in  speed  or  comfort.  Along 
nearly  the  entire  track  a third  rail  was  added 
to  accommodate  the  transfer  of  cars  from  a 
standard  gauge  to  their  line.  At  other  times 
cars  were  shifted  to  other  trucks.  In  the 
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spring-  of  1880,  the  road  was  sold  to  the  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  Company,  and  the  new  ow  n- 
ers decided  to  change  the  entire  road  to  stan- 
dard gauge.  It  was  doing  a tremendous  busi- 
ness, both  in  passengers  and  freight,  with  hun- 
dreds of  trains  daily  from  one  end  of  the  line 
to  the  other,  and  the  change  was  made  on  June 
2 2,  1880.  Every  detail  had  been  seen  to,  and 
every  possible  arrangement  made,  and  at  a 
given  signal  the  work  was  commenced  all  along 
the  entire  line,  and  in  less  than  six  hours  the 
entire  road  was  changed  to  standard  gauge 
without  the  discontinuance  of  a train,  and  the 
delay  of  only  a few,  one  of  the  greatest  feats 
ever  accomplished  in  railroad  work.  The  road 
is  now'  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
a part  of  the  Erie  system;  it  has  the  shortest 
mileage  of  any  road  in  the  county,  Gabon  be- 
ing its  only  station  in  Crawford,  hut  the  build- 
ing is  the  handsomest  railroad  station  in  the 
county.  On  this  road  Gabon  was  the  end  of  a 
division,  and  large  shops  were  erected  here 
employing  several  hundred  men;  the  Rig  Four 
also  had  shops,  and  the  town  being  a division 
point  on  the  A.  & G.  V . and  the  junction 
point  of  the  Indianapolis  division  with  the 
“Three  C’s,”  many  crews  had  their  home  here, 
and  Gabon  was  one  of  the  prominent  railroad 
centers  of  the  state,  and  became  the  metropolis 
of  the  county. 

In  1850  a charter  had  been  granted  for 
building  a road  from  Bucyrus  to  Toledo,  the 
project  being  engineered  by  Bucyrus  people. 
Fhe  eastern  part  of  the  county  had  an  outlet 
with  the  C.  C.  & C.  road  nearing  completion, 
and  the  western  part  also  needed  an  outlet  to 
the  Eake,  and  with  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
reaching  Bucyrus,  its  citizens  could  well  look 
forward  to  the  little  village  becoming  a great 
business  center.  Before  the  project  had  gotten 
fairly  under  way,  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
had  been  compelled  to  abandon  for  the  present 
the  building  of  their  line  further  west  than 
Crestline.  'This  was  a severe  blow'  to  the  hopes 
of  Bucyrus  as  the  east  and  west  road  was  more 
important  than  anything  else,  so  all  considera- 
tion of  the  Bucyrus  and  Toledo  road  was  re- 
luctantly abandoned,  and  the  people  of  Bucy- 
rus took  upon  themselves  the  herculean  task 
of  building  the  road  from  Crestline  to  Ft. 
Wayne.  I fere  are  the  men  to  whom  the  char- 
ter was  granted  on  March  20,  1850,  to  build 


1 3 1 miles  °f  railroad:  Robert  Lee  and  John 

1‘ rantz  of  Eeesville,  John  Anderson,  George 
Eauck,  Willis  Merriman,  Josiah  S.  Plants, 
John  J.  Bowman,  George  Ouinby,  John  Sims, 
John  A.  Gormly,  Z.  Rowse,  Aaron  Carey  and 
C.  V idman  of  Bucyrus ; David  Ayres,  Robert 
McKelly,  Henry  Peters  of  Upper  Sandusky. 
In  four  years  the  road  was  built. 

Fifteen  years  passed  and  the  necessity  of  a 
railroad  from  the  coal  fields  in  southeastern 
Ohio  to  the  Lake  at  Toledo  was  apparent,  and 
the  Atlantic  and  Eake  Erie  was  incorporated 
to  start  at  Pomeroy  on  the  Ohio  river,  through 
the  coal  fields  of  Athens  and  Perry  counties, 
then  up  to  Bucyrus  and  Toledo.  Prom  Bucy- 
rus to  Toledo  it  was  the  original  road  pro- 
posed in  1850,  and  Bucyrus  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  road  from  the  start,  Daniel  W. 
Swigart  being  president  of  the  new  road  and 
James  B.  Gormly,  treasurer,  both  Bucyrus 
men.  Meetings  were  held  in  various  towns 
along  the  line,  and  in  18O9  the  preliminary  sur- 
vey was  made.  In  February,  1872,  a contract 
was  made  w ith  Michael  Moran  and  W.  V.  and 
A.  M.  McCracken  of  Bucyrus,  to  grade  the 
road  from  Bucyrus  to  Toledo,  and  in  July 
another  contract  was  made  with  B.  B.  Mc- 
Donald & Co.,  of  Bucyrus,  to  lay  the  rails  on 
two  sections  from  Bucyrus  north.  The  same 
year,  jS/2,  the  contract  was  made  for  the 
bridge  over  the  Sandusky  at  Bucyrus,  together 
with  the  long  trestle  of  nearly  half  a mile, 
necessary  to  cross  the  stream.  In  1873  the 
panic  came  on,  and  it  was  impossible  to  get 
capital  interested  in  any  investment,  but  the 
projectors  of  the  road  at  Bucyrus  persevered. 
Bucyrus  had  invested  over  $100,000  in  the 
road;  other  sections  had  given  freely.  In 
September,  1875,  the  condition  of  the  road 
was  at  its  worst,  and  a meeting  was  held  at 
Bucyrus  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  save 
what  had  already  been  invested  and  to  com- 
plete the  road.  The  president  made  a report 
at  that  meeting  stating  that  a proposition  had 
been  made  to  sell  a portion  of  it,  which  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Crawford, 
Wyandot  and  other  counties.  This  proposi- 
tion had  been  temporarily  defeated  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  friends  of  Bucyrus  on  the  board 
of  directors.  But  the  road  was  in  debt  so 
heavily  that  unless  something  was  done  im- 
mediatelv  the  Atlantic  N Eake  Erie  must  be 
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abandoned.  The  proposition  was  that  if 
$450)000  could  be  raised,  the  more  pressing 
obligations  could  be  met  and  the  road  com- 
pleted. I bis  sum  was  divided  along  the  line, 
and  $50,000  assigned  to  Crawford  county.  On 
top  of  the  sum  already  subscribed,  the  task 
was  a difficult  one,  but  the  amount  was  raised. 
Construction  went  ahead  slowly,  and  every 
attempt  made  to  reduce  expenses  to  the  mini- 
mum. The  Bucyrus  Foundry  and  Machine 
Company  went  into  the  car  business,  and  built 
fifteen  cars  to  be  used  in  the  construction 
work;  second-hand  locomotives  were  pur- 
chased and  put  to  use  in  the  building  of  the 
road,  and  little  by  little  the  work  progressed, 
and  finally  in  the  summer  of  1880  the  first 
train  came  to  Bucyrus.  It  was  less  than  a 
generation  since  Bucyrus  had  built  the  Ohio 
and  Indiana  road,  and  now  the  descendants 
of  the  men  who  had  built  that  first  road,  had 
overcome  all  difficulties,  and  secured  another 
road  for  Bucyrus.  The  president  of  the  At- 
lantic & Lake  Erie  was  Daniel  W.  Swigart,  a 
son-in-law  of  George  W.  Sweney,  one  of  the 
active  workers  for  the  Ohio  and  Indiana;  the 
secretary  and  treasurer  was  James  B.  Gormly, 
whose  father  John  A.  Gormly,  was  treasurer 
of  the  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Among  others  con- 
nected with  the  road  were  Col.  W.  C.  Lemert, 
a grandson  by  marriage  of  Samuel  Norton, 
one  of  the  heavy  subscribers  to  tbe  Ohio  and 
Indiana.  Horace  and  William  Rowse,  sons 
of  Zalmon  Rowse,  a director  of  the  Ohio  and 
Indiana;  W.  V.,  A.  M.  and  Charles  Mc- 
Cracken, sons  of  James  McCracken,  another 
active  supporter  of  the  Ohio  and  Indiana; 
Joseph  N.  Biddle,  a son-in-law  of  Robert  W. 
Musgrave,  another  of  the  men  active  in  se- 
curing the  Ohio  and  Indiana;  Thomas  C.  Hall, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  builders  of  tbe  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  and  now  with  his  son  Joseph  E. 
Flail,  had  similar  contracts  for  construction 
work  on  the  Atlantic  and  Lake  Erie. 

After  the  road  was  completed,  the  influ- 
ence of  Bucyrus,  and  the  work  the  people  of 
that  town  had  done  for  the  road,  secured  a 
favorable  proposition  for  the  location  of  the 
shops  at  Bucyrus,  but  Bucyrus  capital  was 
already  in  tbe  road  up  to  its  limit,  so  a friendly 
legislature  was  appealed  to  and  J).  W.  Swigart, 
James  B.  Gormly,  W.  C.  Lemert,  Dr.  C.  Ful- 
ton, S.  R.  Harris  and  George  W.  Teel  secured 


tbe  passage  of  an  act  allowing  the  town  by  a 
vote  ol  the  people  to  bond  itself  for  $50,000 
to  build  railroad  shops.  I he  proposition  car- 
ried almost  unanimously  and  the  shops  were 
secured,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  they 
have  given  employment  to  hundreds  of  men 
with  a large  monthly  pay  roll  that  has  added 
materially  to  the  prosperity  of  Bucyrus,  and 
that  village  which  in  1880  had  a population  of 
3,348,  by  the  census  of  1890  had  taken  its  po- 
sition as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  state  with  a 
population  of  5,974,  an  increase  of  78  per 
cent  in  ten  years.  When  the  road  was  re- 
organized in  1878  the  name  was  changed  to 
the  Ohio  Central,  and  it  was  sold  at  that  time 
for  $106,668.  Later  a western  division  was 
built  to  take  care  of  the  increasing  traffic  from 
the  coal  fields  to  the  Lake.  The  road  is  today 
a part  of  the  Lake  Shore  system,  and  in  1911 
required  additional  room  for  its  shops  and 
trackage,  and  the  only  way  to  secure  it  was 
from  the  Fair  Ground  which  adjoined  the 
railroad  property  on  the  south.  The  Fair 
Ground  could  not  spare  the  land,  so  the  citi- 
zens promptly  formed  a company,  bought  the 
entire  thirty  acres  belonging  to  the  Fair  Asso- 
ciation at  $1,000  an  acre,  and  sold  the  Lake 
Shore  the  eight  acres  they  wanted  at  $400  an 
acre  and  the  remainder  of  the  grounds  will 
be  laid  out  as  an  addition  to  Bucyrus.  The 
Fair  Association  immediately  purchased  a 
new  site  just  across  the  road  of  sixty  acres  at 
$300  an  acre. 

In  1867  the  Mansfield,  Coldwater  and  Lake 
Michigan  railroad  was  projected,  to  start  at 
Toledo,  then  run  to  Tiffin,  and  through  Ly- 
kins  and  Sulphur  Springs  to  Crestline  and 
Mansfield.  The  people  in  the  central  and 
northeastern  part  of  the  county  took  active 
measures  to  secure  the  road.  Both  New 
Washington  and  Sulphur  Springs  subscribed 
liberally,  and  so  enthusiastic  were  the  people 
in  and  around  Sulphur  Springs  that  their  sub- 
scriptions amounted  to  $35,000.  A prelimin- 
ary survey  was  made,  which  located  the  road 
about  half  a mile  east  of  Sulphur  Springs,  and 
an  eastern  suburb  of  that  village  was  laid  out 
where  the  station  was  to  he,  on  land  owned  by 
George  W.  Teel,  and  several  houses  were 
built.  The  people  of  Crestline,  however,  took 
very  little  interest  in  the  road,  which  was  fatal 
to  the  Sulphur  Springs  route.  New  Washing- 
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ton  then  took  up  the  matter  with  the  Toledo 
and  Mansfield  people,  and  a new  survey  was 
made  farther  north,  from  Tiffin  through 
Bloomville  to  New  Washington  and  Mans- 
field. The  citizens  of  New  Washington  and 
southern  Auhurn  subscribed  $30,000  for  the 
new  road  and  so  great  was  the  interest  in  that 
section,  that  these  subscriptions  were  prac- 
tically all  made  in  sums  ranging  from  $50  to 
$250,  the  stock  being  in  $50  shares.  There 
were  two  hundred  men  in  the  two  townships 
of  Cranberry  and  Auburn  who  took  stock  in 
the  road.  Work  was  commenced  in  the  spring 
of  1872,  and  by  October  the  road  was  in 
operation  from  Toledo  to  New  Washington, 
and  on  May  1,  1873,  regular  trains  were  run- 
ning over  the  line.  In  Auburn  township  the 
road  passed  about  half  a mile  north  of  the 
village  of  DeKalb,  and  the  same  distance  south 
of  a little  settlement  called  Mechanicsburg, 
and  at  this  point  a station  was  placed  called 
Delvalb,  and  in  1874  a town  was  laid  out 
around  the  station  which  was  called  Tiro,  after 
the  postoffice  two  miles  north,  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  station,  and  in  1882  the  DeKalb 
postoffice,  which  had  been  in  existence  half  a 
century,  was  discontinued,  being  consolidated 
with  the  Tiro  office,  and  the  railroad  dropped 
the  name  of  DeKalb  and  called  the  station 
Tiro. 

About  the  time  of  the  building  of  the 
Mansfield  & Coldwater  road  the  people  of 
Delphos  and  Carey  had  constructed  a narrow 
gauge  road  between  those  two  towns.  It  was 
a purely  local  affair,  built  by  the  people  of 
Putnam  and  Hancock  counties  residing  in  the 
little  towns  along  the  line  and  gave  them  an 
outlet  to  the  markets.  Later  it  was  taken  over 
by  some  capitalists,  among  them  W.  V.  Mc- 
Cracken of  Bucyrus,  and  was  changed  to  a 
standard  gauge  road,  and  extended  eastward 
from  Carey  to  Akron,  passing  through  Craw- 
ford in  the  center  of  the  northern  tier  of 
townships,  Texas,  Lykins,  Chatfield,  Cranberry 
and  Auburn,  and  when  completed  it  was 
almost  an  air  line,  165  miles  in  length,  known 
as  the  Pittsburg,  Akron  and  Western.  In  the 
construction  of  the  road  no  attention  was 
paid  to  the  little  towns.  From  the  time  it 
entered  the  county  in  Texas  township  it  fol- 
lowed a half  section  line  due  east  for  fourteen 
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miles  to  New  Washington,  passing  half  a mile 
south  of  the  village  of  Lykins,  and  a quarter 
of  a mile  north  of  Chatfield.  At  New  Wash- 
ington it  took  an  air  line  northwest,  going 
north  of  the  little  village  of  Waynesburg. 
Eastern  eapitalists  had  secured  the  road  w ith 
the  intention  of  making  it  the  most  direct  and 
quickest  route  between  Pittsburg  and  Chicago, 
hut  the  grand  plans  never  materialized  and  it 
is  today  a purely  local  road,  but  a great  con- 
venience to  the  people  along  the  route.  It  es- 
tablished a station  in  Texas  township,  which 
was  named  Plankton,  and  another  in  Northern 
Auburn,  which  is  named  North  Auhurn  after 
the  township.  The  road  is  now  the  Northern 
Ohio. 

It  was  Feb.  8,  1832,  that  the  legislature  of 
Ohio  passed  an  act  incorporating  the  Dela- 
ware, Marion  and  Sandusky  Railroad,  and 
among  the  incorporators  were  E.  B.  Merri- 
man,  Zalmon  Rowse  and  Henry  St.  John..  It 
was  a time  when  there  was  a craze  for  rail- 
road building  all  over  the  state,  and,  like  doz- 
ens of  other  roads  incorporated  at  that  time, 
nothing  came  of  it.  Nearly  sixty  years  passed 
and  all  the  original  projectors  had  long  since 
moldered  into  dust  when  on  April  12,  1889, 
practically  the  same  road  was  again  incorpo- 
rated as  the  Columbus,  Shawnee  and  Hocking. 
By  the  close  of  the  year  twelve  miles  of  the 
road  had  been  built  from  Sandusky  to  Belle- 
vue, and  this  twelve  miles  on  the  right  of  way 
where  fifty  years  previous  the  Mad  River  road 
had  run  its  cars  on  sera])  iron  rails.  The  route 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  Mad  River  road 
in  the  fifties  for  a new  route  from  Sandusky 
to  Clyde.  But  the  northern  twelve  miles  of  the 
C.  S.  and  H.  (the  Short  Line)  is  the  roadbed 
where  first  ran  the  first  cars  on  the  first  real 
railroad  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

l'lie  work  on  the  C.  S.  and  H.  was  pushed 
rapidly  from  both  ends  of  the  line,  and  it  was 
on  Sunday,  Dec.  4,  1892,  at  12:15  noon,  that 
the  last  connecting  rail  was  laid  that  joined 
the  lines.  This  rail  was  at  the  north  end  of 
the  trestle  in  Bucyrus.  Although  the  road 
was  completed  as  far  as  track-laying  was  con- 
cerned, there  was  still  much  to  he  done  in  the 
way  of  preparing  the  road  bed,  and  securing 
the  rolling  stock,  and  it  was  on  Monday,  April 
17,  1893,  that  the  first  regular  trains  began 
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running  on  the  road,  and  the  people  turned 
out  all  along  the  line  with  demonstrations  and 
rejoicings. 

This  was  the  last  railroad  built  in  Crawford 
county,  with  its  well  ballasted  track,  heavy 
steel  rails,  monster  locomotives,  and  hand- 
somely furnished,  easily  riding  cars.  Every- 
thing was  new  and  modern  and  presented  the 
strongest  contrast  to  the  track  and  equipment 
of  the  pioneer  days  of  railroading.  It  was 
Monday,  April  17,  the  train  went  through,  rep- 
resentative of  the  highest  type  of  railroad  de- 
velopment, and  three  days  later,  on  April  20th, 
the  contrast  came.  A great  exposition  was  to 
he  opened  at  Chicago  (one  year  late)  to  com- 
memorate the  discovery  of  America  by  Colum- 
bus, 401  years  previous,  and  the  first  loco- 
motive ever  brought  to  America  was  to  pass 
through  Bucyrus.  Over  a thousand  school 
children  and  double  that  number  of  citizens 
were  at  the  station,  when  the  little  locomotive, 
the  “John  Bull,”  hardly  larger  than  a traction 
engine,  pulling  its  two  small  cars,  came  round 
the  bend,  puffing  and  blowing  as  if  it  appre- 
ciated the  full  measure  of  its  responsibility.  It 
came  up  to  the  station  very  slowly,  through 
two  dense  ranks  of  people,  who  crowded  both 
sides  of  the  track,  leaving  only  room  for  it 
to  pass.  It  looked  small  and  it  looked  old,  and 
even  the  veteran  pioneers  present  had  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  the  modern  trains  that 
they  too  were  astonished  at  the  smallness  and 
crudeness  of  the  engine  and  coaches,  that 
in  their  early  day  they  had  regarded  as  a won- 
der and  a marvel  in  the  science  of  transporta- 
tion.* 

*In  1S76,  this  little  engine,  the  “John  Bull,”  was  dis- 
covered among  the  old  junk  in  the  Pennsylvania  shops; 
it  was  repaired  and  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  expo- 
sition at  Philadelphia,  and  later  presented  to  the  United 
States  government.  Prior  to  1830  experiments  had 
been  made  in  England  with  more  or  less  success  with 
locomotives  to  be  propelled  by  steam.  I11  1S30,  Robert 
L.  Stevens,  the  founder  of  the  Camden  & Amboy  road, 
saw  the  “Rocket”  in  England,  the  invention  of  George 
Stevenson,  and  he  ordered  one  built  for  shipment  to 
this  country.  The  engine  was  built,  shipped  to  America, 
and  named  the  “John  Bull.”  It  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
in  August,  1831.  When  it  was  finally  put  together  it 
was  placed  on  a track,  specially  built  for  its  trial;  the 
boiler  was  filled  with  water  from  a hogshead;  a fire  of 
pine  wood  was  lighted  in  the  furnace,  and  at  the  indi- 
cation of  thirty  pounds  of  steam  pressure,  the  young 
engineer  named  Dripps,-  nervous  will)  excitement, 
opened  the  throttle,  and  the  first  locomotive  in  America 
moved  over  the  rails.  One  of  the  little  old  ears  had 
been  purchased  in  tSbX  by  a farmer  living  near  South 


When  the  train  stopped,  men  and  boys  anti 
women  and  girls  crowded  around  the  little 
cars,  and  went  inside,  finding  them  so  low 
that  a tall  man  must  stoop.  Common  wooden 
seats  ran  along  the  sides;  there  were  little 
windows,  placed  there  only  to  give  light,  so 
high  that  one  must  stand  up  or  kneel  upon  the 
seat  to  look  out.  These  windows  could  not  be 
opened;  there  were  no  lights  for  after  night, 
so  when  the  shades  of  evening  fell,  the  passen- 
gers rode  in  darkness.  The  engine  weighed 
ten  tons,  and  was  the  same  as  when  it  first 
ran  in  America,  except  that  it  had  been  changed 
from  wood  to  coal  fuel.  The  tender  had  a 
capacity  of  about  a ton  of  coal,  and  the  water 
tank  about  1500  gallons  of  water.  The  water 
was. sufficient  for  thirty  miles,  but  the  coal 
would  last  for  ninety  miles.  The  boiler  was 
13  feet  long,  and  3 feet  6 inches  in  diameter. 
The  cylinders  were  9 by  20  inches.  There 
were  two  drive  wheels  011  each  side,  4 ft.  6 in. 
in  diameter,  with  cast  iron  hubs  and  wooden 
felloes.  On  top  of  the  tender  at  the  rear  was 
a contrivance  resembling  a poke  bonnet;  it 
was  called  the  “gig  top,”  and  here  sat  the  for- 
ward brakeman  on  the  lookout  for  approach- 
ing trains,  and  also  to  signal  the  rear  brake- 
man  should  occasion  require.  He  worked  the 
brakes  011  the  locomotive  and  tender  by  means 
of  a lever  which  extended  up  between  his  knees. 
There  was  no  bell  cord  or  gong  to  the  locomo- 
tive and  all  communication  between  the  brake- 
man  and  engineer  was  by  word  of  mouth.  He 
kept  by  him  a few'  soft  clods  which  carefully 
aimed,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  engineer 
if  hasty  communication  was  necessary. 

Following  the  little  train  was  one  of  mod- 
ern construction.  The  locomotive,  weighing 

Amboy,  the  Camden  and  Amboy  road  having  thrown 
it  into  discard.  The  farmer  removed  it  to  his  place 
and  used  it  as  a chicken-coop.  It  housed  the  chickens 
until  a representative  of  the  Pennsylvania  road  looking 
for  curiosities,  ran  across  it,  and  entered  into  negotia- 
tions for  its  purchase.  The  thrifty  farmer  discovered 
that  lapse  of  time  had  endowed  his  hen-coop  with  an 
unexpected  value,  and  he  demanded  and  received  a price 
which  represented  more  than  compound  interest  on  his 
original  purchase,  and  although  the  hens  were  left 
homeless,  the  farmer  looked  out  for  himself  by  build- 
ing a new  residence  with  all  modern  improvements 
from  the  proceeds  of  his  sale,  d he  second  car  had  not 
so  romantic  a history.  It  was  found  years  previously 
in  a lumber  yard  in  a New  Jersey  town,  and  a tar- 
sighted  Pennsylvania  ollicial  had  secured  it  as  a relic, 
believing  the  dav  might  come  when  it  would  have  a 
value  as  a curiosity. 
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160,000  pounds,  easily  drew  its  long  line  of 
parlor  cars  and  sleepers,  and  diner,  all  tatted 
with  every  modern  improvement  and  filled 
with  the  officers  and  guests  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania company.  Emm  Philadelphia  to  Chi- 
cago this  finest  locomotive  of  modern  con- 
struction restrained  its  power,  followed  its 
wheezing  ancestor,  decrepit  with  age,  as  if  it 
were  exercising  a fatherly  and  protecting  care 
over  him  which  it  no  doubt  was. 

At  Bucyrus,  the  train  was  joined  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Journal  and  Telegraph,  the 
Forum  and  the  Courier.  The  Journal  sent 
their  veteran  editor,  John  Hopley,  who  in 
1842,  had  come  as  far  west  as  Pittsburg  on 
just  such  a train,  and  with  him  the  youngest 
member  of  the  firm,  J.  \Y.  Hopley,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  past  and  the  present.  They 
rode  in  one  of  the  ancient  coaches  as  far  as 
Upper  Sandusky,  jarred  and  jolted  in  the 
springless  car,  kneeling  on  the  seat  occasion- 
ally to  glance  from  the  window,  and  when 
Upper  Sandusky  was  reached  both  youth  and 
age  preferred  comfort  to  novelty,  and  as  far 
as  they  were  concerned  the  little  train,  once 
the  pride  of  the  road,  and  once  the  acme  of 
perfection  in  traveling,  was  left  to  jog  on  its 
slow  way  alone,  while  they  found  all  the  com- 
forts of  travel  in  the  palatial  cars  of  the  mod- 
ern train.  The  speed  of  both  trains  was  of 
course  governed  by  the  motive  power  of  the 
John  Bull  and  it  took  nine  hours  to  go  from 
Bucyrus  to  Ft.  Wayne,  being  a trifle  over  14 
miles  an  hour. 

On  Nov.  12,  189 r,  the  commissioners  of  the 
county  granted  a franchise  for  the  building 
of  an  electric  road  from  Gabon  to  Bucyrus,  to 
be  known  as  the  Suburban  Electric  Railway 
Company.  The  financial  depression  of  1893 
put  a stop  to  all  improvement  investments,  but 
later  the  matter  was  again  taken  up,  and  the 
work  of  building  commenced  at  Gabon,  and 
gradually  extending  to  Bucyrus.  On  Aug.  26, 
1899,  a regular  train  service  was  started  from 
Gabon  as  far  as  the  T.  & O.  C.  tracks  at  Bu- 
cyrus, and  on  September  11,  the  track  had 
been  completed  to  the  Public  Square,  and  there 
was  a half-hourly  service  between  the  county 


seat  and  the  metropolis  of  the  county.  Al- 
though the  two  cities  had  a combined  popula- 
tion of  about  14,000  the  business  did  not  jus- 
tify so  frequent  a service  and  it  was  soon  re- 
duced to  hourly  trains.  Later  the  road  was 
extended  to  Crestline,  and  the  following  year 
to  Mansfield,  and  it  became  the  Cleveland, 
Southwestern  and  Columbus  Raihvay  Com- 
pany, with  through  trains  from  Cleveland  to 
Bucyrus.  The  headquarters  of  the  motive 
power  and  the  car  barns  are  at  Gabon. 

In  1894  an  electric  road  was  projected  from 
Columbus  to  Cleveland,  by  way  of  Delaware, 
Marion  and  Gabon.  The  latter  city  took  little 
interest  in  the  road  so  Bucyrus  took  the  matter 
up,  and  Frank  L.  Hopley  had  the  builder  of 
the  road,  John  G.  Webb,  of  Springfield,  visit 
Bucyrus,  and  after  a consultation  with  J.  B. 
Gormly,  W.  C.  Lemert,  George  Dennenwirth 
and  others,  the  road  was  incorporated  as  the 
Columbus,  Marion  and  Bucyrus  Electric  Rail- 
way, and  on  Aug.  5,  1905,  James  B.  Gormly 
was  elected  one  of  the  directors  of  the  new' 
road.  Owing  to  the  high  prices  at  which  land 
was  held  much  time  was  consumed  in  securing  a 
right  of  way,  but  the  Marion  road  was  finally 
decided  upon,  and  the  work  of  construction 
commenced.  On  Monday,  Aug.  10,  1908,  reg- 
ular trains  started  from  the  south  end  of  Pop- 
lar street,  and  the  first  through  passenger  to 
Columbus  was  County  1 reasurer  George  \\  . 
Miller,  w ho  took  the  first  car  to  make  his  set- 
tlement with  the  state  treasurer.  1 here  was 
difficulty  over  the  route  through  Bucyrus,  but 
the  matter  was  finally  settled,  and  on  Oct.  27, 
the  track  laying  reached  the  Public  Square,  E. 
B.  Monnett  and  Charles  Roberts  driving  the 
last  spikes  which  made  the  connecting  link  at 
Bucyrus  of  an  electric  line  from  Cleveland  to 
Cincinnati. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of 
trackage  in  the  various  townships  in  the 
county,  and  their  value  as  placed  on  the  tax 
duplicate.  Also  the  appraised  value  of  the  va- 
rious roads  in  the  county.  1 he  total  valuation 
of  all  property  on  tax  duplicate  in  the  county 
is  $52,433,  t 20,  and  of  this  $8,758,680  is  rail- 
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roads.  Jefferson  township  fares  best,  as  its 
entire  valuation  on  the  tax  duplicate  is  $2,190,- 
S40,  and  of  this  nearly  half,  $981,770  is  rail- 
road property. 


Total 

Main 

Double 

Sid- 

Track- 

Track 

Track 

ings 

age 

Value 

Bucyrus  

....  16.45 

6.07 

14.99 

37oi 

$1,811,670 

Whetstone  . . 

. . . . II.I4 

5-44 

7« 

17.36 

1,301,780 

Polk  

. ..  . 11.99 

5-83 

22.93 

40.75 

1,126,610 

Jefferson  .... 

. . . . 4.89 

4.89 

2.72 

12.50 

981,770 

Jackson  

• • • • 5-52 

5- 52 

21.65 

32.69 

842,190 

'1'od  

....  4.31 

2.00 

2.06 

8.37 

508,330 

Chatfield  . . . . 

. .. . 13.30 

2.28 

15.58 

408,940 

Cranberry  . . . 

. . . . 9.84 

2.09 

H-93 

377740 

Holmes 

....  6.47 

1.38 

7-85 

291,030 

Liberty  

. . . . 6.07 

.89 

6.96 

233,610 

Vernon 

. . . . 2.90 

2.90 

191,250 

Auburn  

....  6.09 

2.25 

8.34 

1 70,930 

Dallas  

. . . . 2.4.? 

•65 

3.08 

95,030 

Texas  

....  2.51 

.16 

2.67 

32,160 

Lykins  

. . . . 5 04 

.38 

5-42 

25,290 

Sandusky  . . . 

Totals  . . . 

— 108.95 

2975 

75-21 

213.91 

$8,398,330 

Electric 

26.77 

•32 

27.09 

360,350 

Totals  . . . 

..  ..135.72 

2975 

75-53 

241.00 

$8,758,680 

ELECTRIC  ROADS. 


Track 

Sidings 

Total 

Value 

Polk  

....  6.95 

.01 

6.96 

$110,590 

Whetstone  . 

....  6.48 

.08 

6.56 

104,810 

Bucyrus  .... 

....  8.06 

14 

8.20 

79,890 

Jackson  .... 

....  2.77 

2 77 

42,990 

Dallas 

....  2.51 

.09 

2.60 

22,070 

Totals  . . . 

-32 

27.09 

$360,350 

VALUATION  OF  ROADS  IN  CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 

Total 


Main 

Second 

Sid- 

Track- 

Valu- 

Track 

Track 

ings 

age 

ation 

P„  Ft.  W.  & C.. . 20.46 

20.46 

28.25 

69.17 

$4,298,040 

T.  & O.  C 18.19 

1 1.62 

29.81 

935790 

T„  W.  V.  & 0., 

San.  branch  . . 21.94 

518 

27.12 

868,820 

T„  W.  V.  & O., 

Mans,  branch  . 12.33 

3-12 

15-45 

835,470 

C.,  C.,  C.  & St.  L.  9.55 

5-43 

11.60 

26.58 

691,630 

N.  Y„  P.  & 0 . . . . 5.90 

3-86 

12.50 

22.26 

665,560 

Northern  Ohio  . . 20.58 

2-94 

23-52 

103,520 

Totals 108.95 

2975 

75-21 

213.91 

$8,398,330 

C.  & S.  W„  elec..  17.61 

.09 

1770 

280,090 

C.,  M.  & B.,  elec.  9.16 

•23 

939 

80,260 

13572 

2975 

75.53  241.00 

$8,758,680 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


AUBURN  TOWNSHIP. 

Auburn  Township — Location  and  Topography — Drainage — Creation  of  Auburn  Tozun- 
ship  and  First  Election — Early  Settlers— Justices — Forest  Adventures — Early  Mills 
■ — Churches  and  Sclioolhouses — Waynesburg — North  Auburn — Mechaniscburg — Tiro 
— DcKalb  Postoffice — A Prohibition  Ordinance — Mr.  Baker’s  Enterprise - — Cranber- 
ries— An  Indian  Burying  Ground— The  Ilanna  Graveyard — Other  Cemeteries. 


Sweet  Auburn!  loveliest  village  of  the  plain. 

Where  health  and  plenty  cheered  the  laboring  swain, 
Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 

And  parting  summer’s  lingering  blooms  delayed. 

— Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Auburn  township  was  a part  of  the  land 
ceded  by  the  Indians  to  the  United  States  in 
1805,  and  is  the  northeastern  township  of  the 
county.  It  was  surveyed  by  Maxfield  Ludlow 
in  1807,  and  it  was  in  the  southern  portion  of 
this  township  his  notes  show  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  get  a drink  of  water  for  48  hours, 
while  in  the  northern  portion,  the  land  was  the 
most  “hedeous”  he  had  ever  surveyed  in  his 
seven  years’  experience,  and  much  of  it  was  two 
feet  under  water.  This  northern  portion  was 
a vast  swamp,  very  wet  and  unproductive  ex- 
cept for  cranberries.  The  township  is  very 
level,  with  a gradual  slope  to  the  north.  In  the 
western  portion,  Honey  creek  after  rising  near 
Tiro,  goes  north  through  the  western  sections, 
then  west  to  the  Sandusky  river,  while  in  the 
eastern  part  Coykendall  run  goes  north  to 
empty  into  a branch  of  the  Huron  river  at 
New  Haven.  Both  these  streams  have  small 
branches,  so  that  every  section  of  the  township 
is  well  watered.  In  the  earlier  days  little- 
streams  starting  in  the  forest  wandered  on 
their  way  northward  to  be  eventually  lost  in  the 
great  swamp.  Later  an  outlet  to  the  swamp 
was  made  by  which  nearly  all  the  marsh  was 
drained  into  Money  creek  or  Coykendall  run, 
and  the  worst  country  that  the  surveyor  had 
ever  gone  over,  became  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  productive  regions  of  the  county.  The  soil 


of  the  entire  township  is  very  rich,  being  deep 
and  black,  with  sufficient  sand  to  furnish 
enough  silica  for  strengthening  the  growing 
grain.  'Idle  drift  deposits  are  underlain  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  township  by  an  abun- 
dance of  excellent  limestone,  too  deep  to  be 
profitably  worked,  except,  perhaps  in  the  south- 
west part  of  section  28  and  northwestern  part 
of  section  23,  where  on  a little  run  there  is  a 
surface  outcropping  of  very  good  limestone. 
There  is  a quantity  of  iron  in  the  soil  of  the 
drift  deposits,  and  in  a number  of  wells  the 
water  is  tinctured  with  that  mineral.  Abun- 
dance of  water  is  easily  found  in  the  sand  of 
the  Waverly  group  of  rocks  at  a very  slight 
depth. 

Auburn  township  was  a part  of  Richland 
county  when  the  latter  was  created  in  1807, 
and  for  13  years  it  was  the  west  half  of  Ply- 
mouth township  of  that  county.  On  April  3, 
1820,  Auburn  township  was  created  by  the 
commissioners  of  Richland  county.  From  its 
now  fertile  fields  of  waving  grain,  and  its  level 
stretch  of  the  richest  of  farming  land  under  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation  one  might  today 
suppose  it  received  its  name  from  Goldsmith’s 
lines  at  the  head  of  this  chapter. 

But,  however  appropriate  such  an  idea  for 
the  selection  might  seem,  it  was  not  the  case. 
Several  settlers  met  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the 
new  township  and  among  other  matters  to  se- 
lect a name.  Naturally,  each  one  had  a choice, 
and  several  names  were  mentioned,  every  man 
supporting  bis  own  choice.  Among  the  set- 
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tiers  were  two  brothers,  Palmer  and  Daniel 
llnlse,  who  had  come  there  from  Auburn,  N. 
V.,  and  as  they  cast  two  solid  votes  lor  Au- 
bnrn,  that  name  was  selected.  Of  the  other 
names  presented  there  is  no  record,  but  while 
the  name  chusm  was  not  from  the  poetry  of 
Goldsmith,  the  new  township  started  on  its  ca- 
reer with  one  of  the  few  poetical  names  in 
the  county.  The  Richland  commissioners  fol- 
lowed the  wishes  of  the  citizens  and  named 
the  township  Auburn,  and  called  an  election 
for  April  2,  1821,  to  elect  township  officers. 
The  following  is  the  account  of  the  first  elec- 
tion, taken  from  a record  book  in  the  pos- 
session of  James  M'.  Cory: 

“At  an  election  held  at  the  house  of  Palmer 
ITulse,  in  Auburn  township,  on  the  second  day 
of  April,  1821,  agreeable  to  an  order  of  the 
county  commissioners,  the  following  persons 
were  elected  township  officers:  Jacob  Coyken- 
dall,  clerk;  Samuel  Hanna,  Levi  Bodley  and 
Michael  Gisson,  trustees;  David  Cummins, 
treasurer;  James  Gardner  and  David  Cummins, 
overseers  of  the  poor;  Adam  Aumend  and 
Charles  Dewitt,  fence  viewers ; James  C.  Coy- 
kendall  and  Lester  and  Jesse  Bodley,  apprais- 
ers; Adam  Aumend,  Jr.,  constable;  Michael 
Gisson,  William  Cole,  William  Daugherty  and 
William  Garrison,  supervisors.  The  above  of- 
ficers were  severally  elected  and  qualified  ac- 
cording to  law.  Jacob  Coykendall,  township 
clerk.” 

In  the  book  containing  these  records,  the  fol- 
lowing entry  is  found  : 

“Jacob  Coykendall’s  commission  as  justice 
of  the  peace  bears  date  July  14,  1821.  He  was 
qualified  Aug.  29,  same  year,  and  gave  bond 
Sept.  27,  1821;  James  Coykendall  and  James 
Gardner,  bondsmen.” 

The  second  election  was  held  at  the  house  of 
Jacob  Coykendall  on  April  1,  1822,  and  the 
third  at  the  house  of  Aaron  B.  Howe,  April  7, 
1824. 

T11  182T  the  pioneers  of  Auburn  were  nearly 
all  from  N e w Fngland  with  a few  from  New 
York,  and  it  is  probable  the  first  election  fol- 
hnved  the  town-meeting  plan  of  New  England, 
where  all  the  voters  met  in  convention  and  se- 
lected their  officials.  The  residence  of  Palmer 
FTulse  was  in  what  is  now  Richland  county, 
near  the  road  which  runs  from  Buevrus  to  Ply- 
mouth. So  the  township  was  named  bv  two 


men  who  never  resided  in  what  is  the  present 
Auburn  township,  the  same  as  Crawford 
county  was  named  alter  the  revolutionary  of- 
ficer who  was  tortured  by  the  Indians  at  a site 
which  is  not  now  a part  of  the  county. 

In  the  chapter  relating  to  Crawford  county, 
the  names  are  given  of  those  who  settled  there 
in  the  early  days,  John  Pettigon  and  Jedidiah 
Morehead,  who  erected  cabins  and  pursued 
their  occupation  as  hunters  as  early  as  1814 
to  1815.  William  Green  entered  160  acres  and 
erected  a log  cabin  on  section  27  in  1815,  to 
which  he  removed  with  his  family  on  Dec.  16, 
1816.  He  had  left  his  family  in  Licking 
county.  Green  was  the  first  real  settler  in  Au- 
burn township  and  what  is  now  Crawford 
county.  He  increased  his  quarter  section  un- 
til later  he  owned  a full  section  of  640  acres, 
and  half  a century  later  his  sons  Samuel  S. 
and  Walter,  were  cultivating  the  land  cleared 
by  their  father.  A man  named  John  Deardorff, 
settled  in  Auburn  township  in  1816,  but  left 
before  the  township  was  organized.  W illiam 
Cole,  in  1817,  settled  on  section  27;  Charles, 
David  and  James  Morrow,  in  1817,  just  west 
of  Green  and  Cole,  on  section  28;  Jacob  Coy- 
kendall, on  section  15,  two  miles  west  of  the 
Hulses,  in  1816;  Charles  Dewitt,  John  Bodley, 
David  Cummins,  on  section  22,  north  of  Green  ; 
William  Daugherty  on  section  29,  a mile  north 
of  the  present  village  of  Tiro,  in  1818.  Among 
those  in  1819,  were  Resolved,  a descendant  of 
Perigrene  White,  who  w as  born  on  the  May- 
flower while  it  was  anchored  off  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts.  Perigrene  White  was  the  sec- 
ond son  of  William  and  Susanne  White,  who 
sailed  from  Southampton  on  the  Mayflower 
with  their  two  children,  one  a daughter  Faith, 
and  the  other  a son,  Resolved,  receiving  that 
name  from  the  fact  of  bis  birth,  just  at  the 
time  his  father  had  finallv  resolved  to  accom- 
pany the  Pilgrims  to  America.  The  Resolved 
\\  liile  who  settled  in  Auburn,  was  the  fifth  or 
sixth  generation  from  William  White,  the  Pil- 
grim father,  lie  was  born  in  Poonfred  town- 
ship, Windham  comity,  Conn.,  on  March  3 r , 
1787,  and  in  1794  went  with  his  parents  to 
Windsor,  Berkshire  county,  Mass.;  here  his 
father  died  in  1804.,  and  four  years  later  his 
mother  moved  to  Otsego  county,  N.  Y.,  and 
later  to  Ontario  county.  Early  in  1818,  Re- 
solved White,  in  company  with  Rev.  Asabcl 
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Moore  and  family,  left  in  a horse  and  sleigh 
for  the  Connecticut  reserve.  A part  of  this 
way  they  made  on  the  ice,  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Erie.  Reaching  Huron  on  Lake 
Erie,  they  went  up  the  Huron  river  through 
Milan  to  Norwalk,  which  at  that  time  consisted 
of  two  or  three  log  cabins,  Paul  Benedict  of 
Connecticut  having  erected  the  first  log  cabin 
there  in  1S17.  V lute  stopped  here  and  erected 
the  first  frame  building  in  Norwalk  for  a man 
named  Eorsyth.  He  decided  to  settle  in  this 
section,  anti  went  through  the  woods  on  an  ex- 
ploring tour,  and  reaching  Auburn  township, 
purchased  of  William  Laugherty,  the  east  half 
of  section  29,  paying  $3.75  per  acre.  There 
was  a small  log  house  on  the  farm  and  a few 
acres  cleared.  He  then  returned  to  Norwalk 
and  continued  his  trade  as  a carpenter,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1821,  went  to  Ontario  county,  N. 
Y.,  sailing  on  Lake  Erie  on  the  steamboat 
Walk-in-the- Water,  the  first  steamer  that  ever 
plied  the  waters  of  Erie.  The  event  which 
transpired  on  White’s  return  to  Ontario 
county  showed  there  was  a reason  for  his  se- 
curing a home  in  the  west,  and  that  his  return 
had  been  arranged  for  when  he  left  home  three 
vears  previous.  On  May  13,  1821,  he  married 
Lucy  Scarl,  and  be  purchased  a horse  and 
wagon  and  with  his  bride  started  for  their 
western  home,  where  he  arrived  on  July  10  of 
that  year,  and  remained  a resident  of  Auburn 
township  until  his  death  on  April  5,  1875,  his 
wife  Lucy  having  died  a year  previous,  May 
13,  1S74.  Rodolphus  Morse  settled  011  section 
20,  just  north  of  W hite's  purchase,  in  1819  or 
1820.  He  arrived  with  his  wife  Huldali  and 
son  Amos,  then  but  a year  old.  Morse  took 
a prominent  position  in  the  affairs  of  Auburn 
township,  and  was  followed  by  his  son  Amos, 
who  until  his  death  was  a leading  man  in  the 
control  of  the  township.  Others  in  1819  were 
Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Hanna,  settling  on  land 
his  father  James  had  entered  in  1818. 
John  Webber  and  Palmer  and  Daniel  Hulse 
were  also  early  settlers.  'The  first  oil icers 
of  the  township  show  that  other  early  settlers 
were  Levi  Bodley,  Michael  Ciisson,  James 
Gardner  and  William  Garrison;  besides 
these,  the  records  indicate  that  a man  named 
Tyndall  was  a resident  of  the  township;  also 
Jacob  Bycrson,  section  3 t , and  Lester  Levi 
and  Jesse  Bodley;  John  Blair,  who  came  in 


1821  from  New  York  State,  bought  a half  sec- 
tion in  sections  20  and  21,  where  his  son  fra, 
still  lives ; George  Hammond  and  wife  Sarah, 
who  came  from  Connecticut  in  1822,  purchased 
150  acres  of  Martin  Clark,  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  28,  on  which  there  was  a 
small  cabin,  and  a few'  acres  already  cleared. 
His  heirs  still  live  on  the  farm.  John  Sheckler 
came  from  Pennsylvania  in  1821,  settling  on 
section  22.  In  1850,  151  acres  of  this  land 
was  appraised  at  $ 1,000.  Erastus  Sawyer  set- 
tled on  section  21,  Jesse  Ladow  on  section  10, 
and  Nelson  S.  Howe  on  section  16,  also  Aaron 
B.  Howe;  Daniel  Bunker,  Jacob  Bevard,  Rich- 
ard Tucker,  Seth  Haw  Ices,  Jacob  and  William 
Snyder  and  Erastus  Kellogg;  William  Johns, 
Thomas  Cooker,  Enoch  Baker,  and  John  Tal- 
ford.  Erastus  Sawyer  came  in  1820.  Adam 
Aumend,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  both 
named  Mary,  came  in  1819. 

Jacob  Coykendall  was  the  first  justice  of  the 
peace;  his  commission  was  dated  July  14,  1821, 
and  he  qualified  on  Aug.  29,  with  James  Coy- 
kendall and  James  Gardner  as  bondsmen.  One 
of  his  first  acts  was  the  marriage  of  Harvey 
Hoadley  to  Elizabeth  Blair  in  1821.  The  next 
known  marriage  was  Dec.  19,  1822,  when 
Erastus  Kellogg  and  Sally  Snider  became  man 
and  wife. 

May  8,  1824,  Jacob  Coykendall  and  Aaron 
I (ow  e were  appointed  justices.  On  April  23, 
1S27,  Jacob  Coykendall  was  again  appointed 
and  with  him  James  Clements. 

Since  Auburn  township  has  been  a part  of 
the  present  CrawTord  county,  the  following 
have  been  the  justices  of  the  peace;  dates  given 
being  the  year  of  their  election:  William  Cum- 
mins— 1845-48-51  ; William  D.  Sims — 1845- 
57- 59-60-63;  Adam  Aumend — 1848;  David  C. 
Morrow — 1854;  Amos  Morse — -1854-60-63- 
66-69-72-78-81-84  ; Jacob  Eckis — 1857-66; 
George  Hammond— 1865 ; Enoch  T.  Kenes- 
trick — t 86q  ; Jacob  Slmtt— 1872;  Resolved  R. 
Ross — 1 876-79 ; Daniel  Howe — 1882-85-88; 
Charles  A I cConnel  1 — 1 887-91-94-97- 1 900-04  ; 
George  S.  McKee — 1891-94;  Samuel  R.  Ilouk 
—1897;  I7.  I-  Kemp — 1903-07;  James  Cahill 
— 1906-07;  Harvey  B.  Morrow — T910;  J.  C. 
Johnson — 1910. 

When  the  first  settlers  appeared  there  were 
many  Indians  in  the  neighborhood,  the  Wyan- 
dots  and  Delawares  being  the  principal  tribes 
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with  Senecas  and  others.  They  gathered  cran- 
berries during  the  season,  and  shot  the  game 
that  abounded  in  "the  forests.  The  pioneers  of 
Auburn  had  located  there  to  make  homes  for 
themselves  and  nearly  all  of  them  devoted  their 
time  to  the  clearing  away  of  the  forests  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Some  few  hunted 
the  wild  game,  but  the  majority  preferred  de- 
voting their  time  to  agriculture,  purchasing 
game  of  the  friendly  Indians,  or  of  some  neigh- 
bor skillful  with  the  rifle.  The  principal  pay 
of  the  Indians  was  in  whiskey,  a gallon  being 
sufficient  for  the  result  of  one  day’s  hunting, 
but  when  it  came  to  the  white  hunter  it  was  a 
matter  of  cash,  or  if  in  whiskey,  several  gal- 
lons were  the  price  of  a day’s  shooting. 

One  of  the  first  things  needed  was  roads. 
The  southern  half  of  the  township  by  1820, 
was  fairly  settled  with  perhaps  a mile  separat- 
ing neighbors.  These  were  reached  by  blazed 
paths  through  the  forest.  But  when  crops 
w'ere  gathered  a market  was  necessary,  so  the 
settlers  cut  through  the  woods  a road  extend- 
ing from  the  southern  part  of  the  township  up 
toward  Paris  (Plymouth)  and  into  Huron 
county,  through  New  Haven  to  Milan,  then  the 
principal  tow  n in  w hat  is  now  Huron  county. 
This  road  was  very  crudely  constructed,  merely 
the  trees  and  bushes  cut  away,  and  where  the 
ground  was  low  and  swampy,  trees  were 
felled  and  a corduroy  road  made.  Another 
road  ran  from  Paris,  through  the  towmship 
southwest  to  Bucyrus,  while  a third  crossed 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  running 
from  Tiffin  through  where  New'  Washington 
now  is  and  on  east.  In  Auburn  township 
nearly  the  entire  distance  was  corduroy,  the 
only  way  to  make  the  swamps  passable;  and 
each  spring  new  logs  had  to  be  piled  on  the 
old,  where  the  old  ones  had  sunk  into  the  soft 
mire.  Deer,  bear,  wolves  and  catamounts 
were  abundant;  the  deer  were  harmless  but 
the  three  latter  w ere  a nuisance  and  a danger 
to  the  settlers.  The  killing  of  the  deer  by  the 
Indians  was  at  such  wholesale  rates  that  the 
settlers  were  obliged  to  put  a stop  to  the  kill- 
ing of  the  does,  the  true  white  hunter  only 
killing  does  out  of  the  breeding  season  and  for 
meat.  The  Indians  killed  indiscriminately 
for  the  skins  of  the  animal,  leaving  the  car- 
casses in  the  wood  as  useless.  Amos  Morse 
tells  the  store  that  his  father,  Rodolphus 


Morse,  had  an  agreement  with  David  Byers, 
an  expert  woodsman,  by  which  his  father 
agreed  to  bring  in  all  the  deer  that  Byers 
could  kill  in  one  day.  Byers  made  the  ar- 
rangement one  evening  when  there  was  a 
heavy  snow  fall,  assuring  the  next  day  as  an 
excellent  one  for  deer.  The  hunter  had  an 
old  Hint  lock  rifle,  which  had  done  him  serv- 
ice for  years,  and  during  the  day  killed  seven 
deer.  Six  of  these  Morse  brought  in,  but  the 
seventh  had  only  been  wounded  and  Byers  had 
followed  it  for  eight  miles  before  he  killed  it, 
and  it  was  late  in  the  day,  and  impossible  for 
Morse  to  bring  in  the  animal  as  per  the  agree- 
ment. Many  of  the  hunters  captured  the 
fawms,  which  patiently  stood  at  their  dead 
mother’s  side,  and  were  easily  led  home  w here 
they  became  the  pets  of  the  children,  following 
them  around,  adorned  with  some  bright  rib- 
bon, and  when  possible,  with  a bell  so  they 
could  be  found  when  they  strayed  away  into 
the  forests. 

The  wilder  animals  were  a nuisance.  On 
one  occasion  Enoch  Baker  had  gone  through 
the  woods  on  Saturday  evening  to  see  his  girl, 
following  the  trail  his  frequent  trips  had  done 
much  toward  establishing  between  the  two 
cabins.  On  his  way  home  he  was  scented  by 
the  wolves,  and  started  on  a swift  run  for  his 
father’s  cabin.  He  could  hear  the  howling  of 
the  wolves  as  they  approached  nearer  and 
nearer,  finally  snapping  and  snarling  on  both 
sides  of  him.  Fortunately,  he  was  near  his 
home.  He  was  armed  onlv  w ith  a stout  club, 
and  threatening  demonstrations  with  this  kept 
the  snarling  animals  at  bay  until  he  could 
reach  the  clearing,  and  when  he  got  into  the 
open  the  wolves  slunk  hack  into  the  forest. 
It  was  not  a pleasant  experience,  but  he  did 
not  regard  it  as  serious  enough  to  overcome 
the  pleasures  of  his  Saturday  evening’s  visits, 
for  they  were  continued  until  the  voting  ladv 
solved  the  problem  and  relieved  him  of  all 
further  dangerous  trips  by  making  her  home 
with  him,  the  young  couple  moving  into  a 
cabin  on  his  father’s  farm. 

One  Sunday  morning  Daniel  Cole,  having 
arisen  early  to  look  after  his  farm  duties, 
heard  a hallooing  in  the  woods,  went  into  the 
house,  and  got  his  rille,  and  started  out  to 
find  the  cause.  Up  in  the  crotch  of  a small 
tree  sat  one  of  his  young  neighbors,  while  at 
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the  base,  a bear  was  patiently  standing  guard. 
Cole  killed  the  bear,  and  the  young  man  came 
down.  He,  too,  was  on  his  way  home  from  a 
visit  to  his  best  girl,  when  he  was  followed  by 
a bear  and  only  found  safety  in  a sapling  too 
small  for  the  bear  to  climb  but  large  enough 
to  support  him.  It  had  not  been  a long  wait, 
as  in  those  days  when  a young  man  started  for 
a courting  visit  of  several  miles  after  doing 
his  evening  chores,  he  arrived  there  in  time  to 
find  the  old  folks  very  sensibly  in  bed,  and 
etiquette  only  demanded  that  he  leave  before 
daylight. 

William  Cole,  a brother  of  Daniel,  when 
about  1 6,  started  off  with  the  dogs  to  bring 
in  the  cows  which  were  wandering  in  the  for- 
est. Suddenly  the  dogs  rushed  forward  and 
he  heard  a tremendous  barking.  He  hurried 
forward  and  found  them  standing  guard  over 
a large  hollow  log,  and  from  their  actions  w as 
satisfied  it  was  an  animal  of  which  they  were 
afraid.  He  stole  cautiously  forward  and 
found  a small  bear  had  sought  safety  in  the 
hollow  log.  The  boy  w'as  unarmed,  but  he 
secured  a heavy  club,  and  boldly  caught  the 
bear  by  the  hind  legs,  to  pull  him  out  of  the 
log,  the  dogs  previously  attacking  the  animal, 
their  sharp  teeth  making  the  bear  get  out  into 
the  open  as  quickly  as  possible.  Young  Cole 
seized  the  club,  and  dealt  the  bear  a savage 
blow  on  the  head.  The  bear  responded  by  a 
rush  at  Cole,  who  defended  himself  with  his 
club,  while  the  dogs  made  vicious  attacks  on 
the  bear,  and  when  the  animal  had  to  turn  to 
defend  himself  from  the  dogs,  Cole  used  his 
club  to  such  advantage,  that  between  him  and 
the  dogs  the  bear  was  killed.  Both  Cole  and 
the  dogs  w'ere  badly  scratched  and  bruised, 
and  lie  returned  home  w here  he  told  his  story 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  his  father,  who 
refused  to  credit  it,  until  he  had  gone  out  and 
brought  in  the  bear. 

William’s  brother  Daniel  went  on  a visit  to 
a relative  near  West  Liberty,  and  one  morn- 
ing started  home  at  daylight  his  only  com- 
panion being  a large  bull  dog  belonging  to 
Enoch  Baker.  He  had  not  gone  far  into  the 
woods  before  he  found  a pack  of  wolves  were 
on  his  trai  1.  Tie  hurried  fonvard,  but  the 
wolves  were  soon  on  both  sides  of  him  more 
than  a dozen  of  them,  and  one  large  one,  the 
leader  of  the  pack,'  w\as  about  to  spring  on 


him,  when  the  dog  seized  the  animal  by  the 
throat  giving  the  boy  time  to  climb  into  a 
small  iron-wood  tree.  The  dog  had  the  wolf 
down,  but  the  brute  managed  to  shake  himself 
tree,  and  the  whole  pack  then  slunk  away  into 
the  woods. 

One  day  Seth  Hawks  heard  the  squealing  of 
one  of  his  hogs,  and  started  immediately  to  see 
what  the  trouble  was,  neglecting  to  take  his 
gun  with  him.  A quarter  of  a mile  from  his 
cabin  he  came  upon  a large  log  and  behind  it 
was  his  hog,  with  two  large  bears  attacking  it. 
The  bears  saw'  Hawks  and  made  a rush  for 
him.  Hawks  made  a run  for  it,  and  with  a 
desperate  spring  caught  the  branches  of  a 
small  tree,  and  swung  himself  over  the  limb, 
as-  the  bears  uassed  beneath  him.  The  in- 
furiated animals  endeavored  to  climb  the  tree, 
but  it  wras  too  small.  They  then  tried  to  leap 
high  enough  to  get  their  claws  on  the  scared 
man  and  sometimes  the  bear  managed  to  strike 
the  frail  limb  almost  shaking  him  off.  He 
called  loudly  for  assistance  and  fortunately 
his  wife  heard  him,  and  hurried  for  help  to 
their  nearest  neighbor,  who  w'as  Rodolplms 
Morse,  and  in  half  an  hour  he  arrived,  and 
on  seeing  him  approach  the  bears  quickly  left 
and  were  lost  in  the  woods. 

The  forests  were  swarming  with  squirrel; 
they  were  so  plentiful  that  there  was  no  ex- 
citement of  the  hunt  in  killing  them,  besides 
deer  and  turkeys  were  more  plentiful  for 
game,  but  the  squirrel  were  a nuisance.  They 
infested  the  fields  of  the  farmer,  ate  his 
planted  grain  and  injured  his  crops,  and  fre- 
quently squirrel  hunts  were  arranged  to  get 
rid  of  the  troublesome  little  fellows.  At  one 
famous  squirrel  hunt,  sides  were  chosen 
with  Thomas  Cooker  captain  of  one  team  and 
Enoch  Baker  of  the  other.  When  the  two 
parties  met  at  night  each  had  slain  their  hun- 
dreds and  w hile  they  w'ere  in  doubt  as  to  w hich 
side  belonged  the  victory,  Baker  added  to  his 
pile  a huge  catamount  he  had  killed,  and  to 
him  the  victory  was  given. 

David  Cummins  built  a saw  mill  on  the 
Honey  Creek  in  section  17.  It  was  a small 
frame  structure,  and  run  by  water  power,  a 
dam  being  built.  This  was  about  1(827,  but 
(here  was  little  demand  for  lumber,  most  of 
the  pioneers  being  contented  with  their  log 
cabins.  Prior  to  its  erection  the  few  frame 
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houses  erected  were  built  of  lumber  obtained 
a dozen  miles  away  on  the  Mohican  or  on  the 
Huron  rivers.  In  1855  the  saw  mill  w as  aban- 
doned, after  passing  through  several  hands. 
About  1830  IWv.  Thomas  Millard  came  to  the 
township  and  settled  in  the  northwest  quarter 
of  section  17,  and  011  the  banks  of  the  Honey 
creek  he  erected  a saw'  mill.  One  section  was 
supplied  with  mill  stones  made  of  nigger 
heads,  and  wheat  and  corn  were  ground,  which 
was  a great  convenience  to  the  people,  as  pre- 
viously they  were  obliged  to  go  to  New  Haven 
to  have  grain  ground. 

The  mill  was  a large  frame  one,  a dam  hav- 
ing been  built  to  furnish  the  power.  After 
running  the  mill  for  a dozen  years,  Mr.  Mil- 
lard leased  it  to  F.noch  .Raker,  for  which  he 
was  to  receive  half  the  profits,  but  the  arrange- 
ment proved  unprofitable  to  Baker,  and  he 
quit  the  business  and  a few  years  later  Mil- 
lard sold  out  to  Rufus  Rage.  Although  the 
mills  turned  out  a good  brand  of  Hour,  there 
was  not  enough  business  to  make  it  profitable, 
and  the  grinding  of  grain  was  abandoned.  In 
1836  Coykendall  & Ladowr  built  a saw'  mill  on 
Coykendall  creek  in  section  10.  At  first  the 
mill  was  operated  by  water  power,  but  too 
much  of  the  year  there  was  not  sufficient 
water,  so  steam  was  introduced.  The  mill 
burned  down,  but  the  business  was  good  and 
it  was  immediately  rebuilt.  There  now  being 
a demand  for  lumber  to  replace  the  log  houses 
about  1840  William  Ewing  built  a mill  on  the 
Coykendall  creek,  further  up  the  stream,  and 
this  was  continued  for  twenty  years  before  it 
was  abandoned.  Another  grist  mill  was  built 
by  Jonathan  Davis  and  William  Crouse  at 
Mechanicsburg,  half  a mile  north  of  'l  iro,  but 
it  was  only  run  four  years,  when  it  was  moved 
away.  The  usual  price  at  the  mill  for  sawing 
was  40c.  per  hundred  feet,  or  one  half  the 
logs.  About  1883  the  citizens  of  Tiro  and  the 
surrounding  farmers  raised  $4,000  and  gave 
it  to  Thornbcrg  & Haskell  as  an  inducement 
for*  them  to  start  a mill  in  the  village.  A very 
large  frame  building  was  erected,  it  was  fur- 
nished with  all  the  modern  machinery,  and 
was  a success  from  the  start.  It  was  erected 
just  south  of  the  railroad  track,  with  every 
convenience  for  shipment,  and  here  grain  is 
either  ground,  or  bought  and  shipped,  and  the 
having  of  a fine  mill  in  easy  access  has  been  a 


profitable  business  both  to  the  firm  and  to  the 
farmers. 

The  township  being  largely  settled  by  peo- 
ple from  New  England  they  were  a Sunday 
observing  class  and  as  early  as  1818  services 
were  held  in  the  larger  cabins,  when  some 
traveling  minister  came  among  the  pioneers. 
The  pioneers  were  all  strict  observers  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  generally  knew  when  the  day 
came  around,  although  watches  and  clocks 
were  hardly  known  in  the  township  and  alma- 
nacs were  scarce.  One  Sunday  morning  Ro- 
dolphus  Morse  had  had  his  usual  family  wor- 
ship, and  was  doing  the  necessary  feeding, 
w hen  he  heard  the  voice  of  Seth  Hawks,  his 
nearest  neighbor,  shouting  to  his  oxen.  The 
noise  continued  and  Mr.  Morse  thought  it  best 
to  go  across  and  see  w'hat  was  the  cause  of  this 
unseemly  disturbance  on  the  Sabbath  day,  Mr. 
ITawks  being  one  of  the  strictest  Presbyterians 
in  the  neighborhood.  Reaching  the  barn  of 
llawks  be  found  his  neighbor  very  busily  en- 
gaged in  driving  a yoke  of  oxen  around  the 
puncheon  floor  on  which  was  a heavy  spread 
of  grain,  and  in  this  way  w'as  threshing  his 
wheat.  Mr.  Morse  asked  him  what  he  meant 
by  working  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  llawks 
discovered  he  had  mistaken  the  day,  thinking 
it  was  Saturday.  He  promptly  unhitched  his 
oxen,  retired  to  the  house,  and  finished  the 
day  in  fasting  and  praver. 

By  1821  it  was  found  necessary  to  erect 
churches  and  both  the  Methodists  and  Baptists 
that  year  built  small  log  churches,  organized 
their  societies,  and  preaching  was  more  regu- 
lar. The  Presbyterians,  Winebrennarians 
(Church  of  Cod)  and  English  Lutherans  or- 
ganized societies  and  held  services  at  irregular 
intervals.  In  1830.  when  Rev.  Thomas  Mil- 
lard settled  on  section  19  he  donated  two  acres 
of  land  for  church  purposes.  He  w as  an  earn- 
est and  indefatigable  worker  in  the  vineyard 
of  the  Lord.  Erecting  his  saw  mill,  one  of  the 
first  uses  w as  the  sawing  of  the  lumber  for  the 
new  church,  and  much  of  the  work  of  the 
building  was  done  by  him,  and  w hen  completed 
he  was  chosen  as  the  first  minister  of  “Cood 
Will  church.”  The  church  was  built  in  1833, 
and  the  congregation  thrived  and  multiplied, 
and  in  18C8  this  building  became  too  small, 
and  a new  and  larger  structure  was  erected  on 
(be  same  site  in  1868.  In  the  southeastern 
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part  of  the  township  is  the  Pleasant  Grove 
AI.  E.  church,  organized  in  1850.  It  is  on  the 
old  Portland  road,  one  mile  north  of  the  tow  n- 
ship line.  About  1835  an  l\l.  E.  church  was 
built  in  the  northern  part  of  this  township,  a 
mile  wrest  of  Wayijesburg  on  the  road  leading 
to  Plymouth.  It  was  sold  to  the  Winebren- 
narians  and  by  them  was  later  moved  to  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  township,  but  the  at- 
tendance gradually  became  less  and  less,  and 
although  still  standing  it  is  only  used  for 
funerals  and  occasional  services. 

The  Baptists  held  services  as  early  as  the 
Methodists  but  they  progressed  more  slowly, 
until  about  1830  it  had  an  unexpected  increase 
of  membership,  and  in  1840,  a frame  church 
was  erected  on  section  16,  on  the  farm  of 
Deacon  Howe  who  was  one  of  the  prominent 
Baptists  and  an  earnest  worker,  and  did  much 
to  build  up  the  church.  T his  building  was 
sufficient  for  the  congregation  until  in  1879 
a new  and  larger  one  was  erected  at  a cost  of 
8-' .500. 

The  first  Presbyterian  services  were  held 
as  early  as  1825.  They  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Wolf,  who  for  years  previous  had 
been  a missionary  among  the  Indians  and 
traveled  all  over  Northern  Ohio,  establishing 
churches,  and  it  was  through  his  work  and 
efforts  a Presbyterian  congregation  was 
formed,  and  later  a church  erected. 

The  United  Brethren  held  services  long  be- 
fore they  were  strong  enough  to  erect  a 
church.  They  finally  built  one  near  Tiro,  and 
their  present  large  building  was  erected  in 
1878. 

St.  Mary’s  Catholic  Church,  at  North  Au- 
burn, had  its  origin  in  the  spring  of  1879, 
when  the  Catholics  living  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Waynesburg  met  together  to  devise  some 
plan  whereby  Sunday  services  could  he  held 
and  a Sunday  school  started  nearer  than  New-’ 
Washington.  It  was  decided  to  erect  a frame 
structure  on  a corner  of  the  old  Eacth  farm, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  Rather  Am- 
adeus Dambach  being  tbe  first  pastor.  lie 
was  called  away  in  the  summer  of  1881  and 
the  church  then  became  a mission  of  the  New 
Washington  church,  Rev.  Laurence  ITeiland 
ministering  to  the  two  congregations  from 
1 88 r to  1 888.  The  Rev.  George  Vogt  was 
then  assigned  as  pastor  and  during  his  term 


of  service  the  church  was  frescoed  and  stained 
glass  windows  were  substituted  for  the  old 
plain  glass  panes,  Father  Vogt  donating  one 
window  and  bather  llorslman  another.  In 
1899  Rev.  John  Kunnert  took  charge  of  the 
church  at  New  Washington  and  the  mission 
of  St.  Mary's.  During  his  term  as  pastor  a 
basement  was  dug  and  the  building  equipped 
with  a furnace;  and  the  somewhat  high 
church  tower  was  lowered  for  considerations 
of  safety.  In  July,  1906  Rev.  G.  M.  Schmidz 
was  appointed  as  resident  priest  of  St.  Marys, 
and  under  him  various  church  organizations 
were  established.  'These  are  the  Christian 
Mother  Society,  which  has  a membership  of 
thirty-seven;  the  St.  Agnes  Sodality  and  St. 
Aloysius  Sodality,  in  w hich  the  young  women 
and  young  men  of  the  parish  are  respectively 
enrolled.  The  parish  now  numbers  about  60 
families.  In  connection  with  the  parish  there 
is  a successful  parochial  school.  Rather 
Schmidz  was  ordained  at  Baltimore,  Md.  in 
1904  by  Cardinal  Gibbons.  Besides  acting  as 
pastor  of  St.  Alary’s  he  supplies  St.  An- 
thony’s church,  which  he  organized  three 
years  ago. 

The  first  school  house  was  built  on  the  farm 
of  Robert  Cook  in  1821.  It  was  a small  log 
structure  and  built  by  the  settlers.  A school- 
house  being  necessary,  a day  was  fixed  and  the 
settlers  in  that  section  all  turned  out,  selected 
the  site,  cut  down  the  trees,  did  not  stop  to 
hew  the  logs,  hut  put  them  in  round,  and  by 
nightfall  the  building  was  up.  A roof  of 
clapboards  was  added  and  a floor;  the  crevices 
between  the  logs  were  filled  with  mud.  It  was 
a small  cabin,  and  the  fire  place  occupied  al- 
most one  end  of  the  room,  while  at  the  other 
was  the  teacher’s  desk,  this  desk  and  the 
benches  being  made  by  the  pioneers.  The  pu- 
pils had  no  desks.  John  Talford  was  the  first 
teacher,  during  the  w inter  of  1821-2,  and  he 
had  about  fifteen  scholars.  About  1823  a 
young  ladv  named  Alarv  Wilcox  was  the  first 
female  teacher  in  the  township,  having  a 
school  in  an  old  abandoned  cabin,  in  the  Ham- 
mond neighborhood.  Tt  had  been  fitted  up 
with  benches,  and  the  follow  ing  vear  a school 
house  was  erected  on  the  Hammond  farm,  the 
settlers  in  that  section  turning  out  to  do  the 
work.  It  was  of  logs  but  larger  than  the  first 
school  house.  Amos  ATorse  attended  this 
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school,  when  a boy  of  five,  passing  through 
the  forest  daily  about  two  miles  from  his 
father’s  farm  to  the  school  building.  He 
states  the  benches  were  very  uneven,  having 
been  split  out  of  wood  having  a crooked  grain. 
Unfortunately,  he  was  so  small  his  feet  could 
not  touch  the  floor,  and  here  he  was  compelled 
to  sit  hour  after  hour  to  learn  his  letters.  The 
early  part  of  the  day  it  was  fairly  easy  to 
occupy  the  seat  without  slipping  off,  but  the 
discomfort  became  torture  as  the  day  w'ore 
on.  Among  the  first  teachers  in  this  school 
house  were  Erastus  Sawyer  and  Daniel  W. 
Ross.  In  1824  Rodolplms  Morse  was  the 
teacher  and  from  some  cause  the  building 
caught  fire  and  was  burned  down,  but  the  bal- 
ance of  the  term  was  completed  in  an  aban- 
doned cabin  near  the  school  house,  which  w'as 
hurriedly  fitted  up  with  home-made  benches. 
Everything  w as  destroyed  by  the  fire,  most  of 
the  books  of  the  pupils,  which  were  generally 
left  in  the  school  room. 

In  1824  another  school  building  was  erected 
on  what  is  now  the  Willford  farm,  a mile  east 
of  Waynesburg,  with  a young  man  named 
John  Webber  as  the  teacher.  Webber  was  a 
very  lively  young  man,  and  although  he  was 
conducting  the  school  successfully  the  staid 
old  directors  had  their  doubts,  and  one  day 
William  Eaughertv.  one  of  the  directors,  was 
irritated  at  his  latest  boyish  prank,  and  w'ent 
to  the  school  house  and  ordered  him  to  leave. 
Webber  saw'  it  was  useless  to  argue  with  the 
irate  director,  so  he  gathered  up  his  books,  and 
left  the  school  room,  demonstrating  that  he 
was  decidedly  full  of  fun  and  entitled  to  his 
reputation  as  being  a lively  boy,  by  pausing 
at  the  door  long  enough  to  paralyze  the  hor- 
rified director  with  a parting  blast: 
“Farewell  schoolroom,  farewell  school, 
Earewell  Daugherty,  you  d d old  fool.” 

The  school  being  wdthout  a teacher,  Mr. 
Eaughertv  finished  the  term  himself. 

About  1825  a school  house  was  built  on  the 
farm  of  Adam  Aumend  and  another  on  that 
of  Jesse  Eadowp  and  some  years  later  one  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  township,  so  that 
prior  to  1830  the  entire  township  was  con- 
veniently supplied  with  school  houses. 

The  first  village  laid  out  in  the  township  was 
Waynesburg.  Tt  is  one  of  the  eldest  of  the 
now  abandoned  towns  in  the  county.  It  was 


laid  out  by  John  Stewart,  the  surveyor  of 
Richland  county,  in  the  spring  of  1833,  as  the 
plat  was  filed  in  the  office  of  the  county  re- 
corder at  Mansfield,  on  May  16,  1833.  The 
new  town  was  on  one  of  the  important  roads, 
the  nearest  town  to  the  east  being  Plymouth 
and  on  the  west  Attica.  It  was  called 
Waynesburg  after  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  and 
was  laid  out  on  land  belonging  to  Aaron  Cory 
and  Richard  Miller.  It  had  twenty-six  lots, 
all  facing  Main  street,  that  street  being  the 
public-  road  from  Plymouth  to  Sycamore  and 
McCutchenville.  The  north  and  south  street 
was  called  Market,  and  on  both  sides  of  each 
street  w as  an  alley.  This  constituted  the  town. 
There  were  two  or  three  cabins  in  the  neigh- 
borhood when  the  town  was  started,  and  sev- 
eral farmers  bought  lots,  expecting  to  realize 
a handsome  profit  when  the  village  prospered, 
but  their  expectations  were  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment, as  later  in  the  same  year  New 
Washington,  three  miles  west  was  laid  out, 
and  eventually  became  the  town  in  that  sec- 
tion. The  lots  at  Waynesburg  were  sold  at 
auction,  bringing  $8  to  $10  each.  Enoch 
Baker  bought  one  of  the  corner  lots  for  $10, 
and  shrewdly  hesitated  about  paying  the  cash 
until  the  town  show'ed  symptoms  of  making 
the  investment  profitable.  Later  the  town 
looked  as  if  it  would  be  a success,  and  he  of- 
fered his  $10,  but  the  price  was  refused,  the 
lot  being  then  held  at  $20,  and  Baker  declined 
to  stand  the  raise.  Very  few  shops  were 
started  in  the  new'  village.  John  M.  Robison 
started  a blacksmith  shop  a few'  rods  west  of 
the  town  in  1835,  and  followed  the  business 
until  his  death,  after  which  it  was  run  by  his 
son  Robert  for  many  years.  Reuben  Frisbie 
opened  a general  store  in  1835.  He  was  a 
natural  business  man.  Pie  had  only  $60  cash, 
but  he  borrowed  $300  of  his  brother,  and  with 
this  capital  he  started  his  store.  He  was  a 
careful  buyer  and  shrewd  trader,  and  in  eight 
years  had  paid  off  his  original  debt  and  bad  a 
capital  of  $5,000.  About  1830  Frisbie  had 
opposition  when  Anderson  & Moore  opened  a 
store  with  $2,500  stock,  but  Frisbie  still  did 
the  bulk  of  the  business  and  they  sold  out  to 
Rufus  Page.  Eater  Frisbie  discontinued  his 
store,  and  Page  did  a good  business  for  eight 
or  ten  years  when  he  sold  to  Baker  & Sims,  the 
firm  eventually  becoming  Sims  & Son,  and 
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finally,  business  constantly  decreasing,  the 
store  was  closed.  Rear  & Grafmiller  also  had 
a store,  of  which  Bear  became  sole  proprietor 
and  later  sold  to  Enoch  Baker.  In  185.8  Jo- 
seph Kerr  started  a small  grocery.  Martin 
Clark  started  a tavern.  By  1848,  the  village 
had  become  an  important  enough  center  to 
have  a postoffice,  and  on  July  13th  of  that  year 
James  K.  Davis,  who  kept  the  principal  store 
in  the  village,  was  appointed  as  postmaster. 
He  held  the  office  for  fifteen  years,  and  May 
20,  1863,  was  succeeded  by  William  D.  Sims, 
who  in  turn  was  followed  by  Martin  Clark, 
May  26,  1865.  On  January  24,  1876,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Nancy  Clark,  w ho  held  the  office 
a little  over  a year,  when  it  was  discontinued 
in  July  8,  1877.  For  years  the  town  had  been 
on  the  decline,  what  little  business  there  was 
gradually  being  abandoned.  The  Mansfield 
and  Coldwater  road  had  passed  to  the  south  of 
it,  and  the  Pittsburg,  Akron  & Western,  from 
Carey  had  come  straight  east  for  over  thirty 
miles  on  a direct  line  for  Waynesburg,  and 
when  it  reached  New  Washington,  only  three 
miles  aw  ay,  it  bore  to  the  north  and  passed  by 
the  little  village  and  established  a station  a 
mile  away  called  North  Auburn,  and  here  on 
January  17,  1891,  George  S.  McKee  was 

made  postmaster,  succeeded  May  16,  1896,  by 
Adam  P.  Miller  and  he  October  27,  1898, 
by  A.  M.  Cramer.  All  that  today  remains  of 
Waynesburg,  are  a few  houses  falling  into  de- 
cay, and  nearly  all  the  original  twenty-six 
town  lots  are  again  converted  into  farming 
land.  And  North  Auburn,  the  post  office,  is 
only  a railroad  station. 

Half  a mile  north  of  the  present  village  of 
Tiro,  between  1845  and  1850  several  me- 
chanics settled  at  the  point  where  the  road 
running  from  West  Liberty  and  DeKalb  to 
Waynesburg  crosses  the  angling  road  from 
Bucyrus  to  Plymouth.  Samuel  Hilborn  and 
Israel  H.  Irwin  had  blacksmith  shops  there 
and  S.  B.  Raudabaugh  was  a cabinetmaker 
and  carpenter.  A cooper  shop  was  also  lo- 
cated there,  and  later  Jonathan  Davis  and 
William  Crouse  ran  a grist  mill,  and  for  a 
time  these  enterprises  were  all  successful,  and 
a dozen  families  were  located  at  the  crossing, 
and  it  had  the  appearance  of  a little  village,  al- 
though it  was  never  laid  out  in  town  lots.  It 
wans  known  to  the  people  as  Mechanicsburg. 


As  the  years  passed  the  little  shops  were  dis- 
continued, and  when  the  town  of  Tiro  was 
laid  out  with  a railroad  the  last  little  shop  was 
discontinued,  and  what  was  Mechanicsburg 
is  now  a collection  of  houses  on  the  outskirts 
of  that  thriving  little  village. 

When  Rodolphus  Morse  settled  two  miles 
north  of  the  present  village  of  Tiro,  he  be- 
came an  active  citizen  and  Dec.  12,  1825,  was 
appointed  the  first  postmaster,  the  office  being 
in  his  cabin.  He  was  succeeded  on  Jan.  3, 
1835,  .by  David  C.  Morrow  , wdio  held  the  of- 
fice for  twenty-six  years,  and  on  July  5,  1861, 
Ezekiel  Dougherty  became  postmaster,  fol- 
lowed Feb.  14,  1870,  by  M.  D.  Morse,  and  on 
March  17,  1870,  by  Amos  Morse,  who  held 
the  office  until  it  was  moved  to  Tiro  in  1874. 
In  the  early  days  the  post  office  was  called  both 
Tiro  and  Auburn. 

When  the  Mansfield,  Coldwater  and  Lake 
Michigan  road  w'as  built  it  passed  through  the 
southwestern  corner  of  Auburn  township,  en- 
tering the  township  at  what  is  now'  the  v illage 
of  I iro.  Half  a mile  south  of  this  point  was 
the  small  but  very  old  village  of  De  Kalb  in 
Vernon  township.  Where  Tiro  now  stands 
the  railroad  established  a station  and  called  it 
De  Kalb.  J.  D.  Brown  laid  out  forty  lots  on 
the  southeast  quarter  of  section  22,  and  they 
were  promptly  disposed  of  and  buildings 
erected.  In  November,  1878,  John  Hilborn 
made  an  addition  to  the  land  of  eighty  lots. 

I he  Tiro  postoffice  was  transferred  to  the  new 
town  and  Ira  Van  Tilburg  was  appointed 
postmaster  on  Jan.  22,  1874;  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  M.  L.  Callin,  Dec.  15,  1884,  and  be 
by  Willis  A.  Brown  Aug.  (>,  1885,  and  be  by 
John  ().  Davis  Aug.  16,  1889;  Willis  Brown 
again  Aug.  18,  1893,  and  J.  M.  Van  Tilburg 
July  23,  1897,  who  has  held  the  office  ever 
since  and  is  a nephew'  of  the  first  postmaster. 
In  1882  the  De  Kalb  post  office,  one  mile 
south,  was  discontinued,  being  consolidated 
with  Tiro. 

J.  and  B.  S.  Van  Tilburg  started  the  first 
store  in  the  new'  village  in  1872,  the  follow  ing 
year  erecting  a substantial  brick  for  their  use. 
Tn  18 jG  a drug  store  was  started  by  William 
Flavin.  Tn  1878  J.  D.  Brown  opened  a dry 
goods  and  general  store;  and  in  1880  Davis 
& Mitchell  started  a store  with  general  mer- 
chandise. Charles  McConnell  started  a notion 
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store  and  Misses  Crall  & Owens  a millinery 
anti  dress  making  establishment.  In  1883,  the 
present  large  tlonring  mill  was  opened  for 
business.  In  1893  the  little  village  was  thriv- 
ing and  the  i'iru  American  was  started,  a 
small  weekly,  w hich  had  a struggling  existence 
for  three  years,  and  then  dietl  a natural  death, 
and  some  years  later  a neighboring  printer 
bought  the  plant  and  moved  it  away.  On 
Aug.  3,  19 1 1 , the  held  was  again  occupied  by 
\V.  \Y.  Davis  w ith  the  Tiro  Weekly  World. 

Tiro  was  incorporated  as  a village  in  1890, 
and  the  first  election  was  held  on  Dec.  12th  of 
that  year  when  Charles  McConnell  w as  elected 
mayor,  C.  M.  Smith,  clerk,  and  J.  M.  Van  Til- 
burg, treasurer.  The  first  councilmen  were 
J.  II.  Stevens,  John  O.  Davis,  D.  C.  Robinson, 
James  Hanna,  J.  W.  Burget  and  A.  J.  Mauk. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held 
on  Dec.  29th,  and  the  first  resolution  passed 
was  to  borrow  $300  “to  defray  incidental  ex- 
penses that  have  accrued  and  may  accrue,  un- 
til such  time  as  funds  can  be  raised  by  munici- 
pal taxes.”  J.  H.  Stevens,  John  O.  Davis  and 
D.  C.  Robinson  were  appointed  a committee 
to  borrow  the  money. 

The  next  meeting  on  Jan.  5th  showed  the 
credit  of  Tiro  was  good,  and  that  the  ladies 
were  interested  in  the  little  village,  as  the  com- 
mittee reported  l lie v had  borrowed  the  money 
of  Miss  Viola  Chapman,  for  fourteen  months 
at  six  per  cent.  The  note  w'as  signed  not  only 
by  the  committee  but  by  every  councilman. 
The  first  ordinance  was  introduced  by  John  O. 
Davis.  “Ordinance  No.  1,  An  ordinance  to 
prohibit  ale,  beer  and  porter  bouses,  and  other 
places  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  at 
retail.”  'biro  is  the  only  village  in  the  county 
where  saloons  never  existed.  The  puritanic 
views  of  the  early  settlers  are  largely  inherited 
by  their  descendants,  and  it  is  a very  law  abid- 
ing communitv.  Some  years  ago,  some  of  the 
wags  of  the  village  during  the  night  put  up 
posters,  announcing  a game  of  foot  ball  was 
to  be  played  in  Tiro,  the  following  Sunday  be- 
tween teams  of  two  neighboring  towns.  Ev- 
ery citizen  left  bis  home  and  was  on  the 
streets,  crowds  gathered  everywhere,  men  and 
women  in  indignant  protest  against  such  an 
unheard  of  sacrilege  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath.  “The  mayor  looked  blue  and  so  did 


the  corporation,  too.”  Backed  by  a practically 
unanimous  public  opinion  the  corporation  of- 
ficers stood  linn;  if  necessary,  the  National 
(luard  at  Bucyrus  and  Gabon  would  be  ap- 
pealed to;  the  sheriff  of  the  county  must  pre- 
serve the  law,  and  many  of  the  citizens  passed 
a sleepless  night  prior  to  the  sacred  day,  when 
a foot  ball  game  was  to  be  played.  The 
marshal  was  early  abroad  and  on  the  watch; 
the  citizens  waited  with  anxious. eye  the  com- 
ing of  the  degenerate  teams,  but  the  day  passed 
as  quietly  as  usual  and  it  leaked  out  the  bills 
were  a pure  “fake”  put  up  as  a joke.  How- 
ever, it  demonstrated  that  the  fourth  com- 
mandment must  be  kept  sacred  in  Tiro,  anti  it 
is.  They  have  three  churches — the  Presby- 
terian, Baptist  and  United  Brethren,  and  all 
have  good  congregations  and  are  in  a flourish- 
ing condition. 

Charles  McConnell  was  elected  as  mayor 
until  the  year  1907  when  he  was  defeated  by 
James  Cahill,  but  in  1909,  he  was  again 
elected,  and  died  a few  months  afterward,  be- 
ing succeeded  by  the  President  of  the  Council, 
G.  O.  Blair,  who  was  elected  to  the  office  in 
November,  1911. 

C.  M.  Smith  was  succeeded  as  clerk  by  J.  E. 
Clark,  F.  W.  Carmichael,  J.  E.  Brown,  J.  E. 
Jones,  E.  A.  Burroughs,  Frank  F.  Rouda- 
baugh,  W.  II.  Guiss,  Charles  McConnell,  1907 
to  1909,  and  C.  ID.  Schilling,  the  present  in- 
cumbent was  elected  in  1909  and  1911. 

In  August,  1879,  Tiro  Lodge  No.  688  In- 
dependent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  was  insti- 
tuted with  seven  charter  members,  Daniel 
Howe,  Cornelius  Fox,  F.  F Ashley,  S.  \Y. 
Jeffrey,  J.  R.  Hall,  Lewis  Williams  and  Mat- 
thew Irw  in.  The  first  officers  were  S.  W.  Jef- 
frey, N.  G. ; J.  R.  Flail,  V.  G. ; Cornelius  Fox, 
Sec'y;  F.  F.  Ashley,  Treas.  The  present  mem- 
bership of  the  lodge  is  about  fifty. 

On  May  24,  1893,  Tiro  Lodge  No.  592  was 
instituted  by  Dcmas  Lodge  of  Bucyrus,  with 
twenty-eight  charter  members : \Y.  A.  Brow  n, 

\V.  II.  Guiss,  W.  F.  McConnell,  B C.  Ramsey, 
J.  C.  Davis,  I.  M.  Vantilburg,  I.  F.  Jones,  A. 
F.  Fox,  L M.  Dickson,  A.  C.  Robinson,  A.  F. 
Cline,  ].  M.  Michcner,  F.  F.  Shilling,  If.  L. 
Raudahaugh,  Charles  McConnell,  F.  T.  Ilil- 
born,  T.  S.  Melchior,  S.  A.  Stock,  A.  F.  Gaff. 
Paul  Galelir,  I.  F.  Brown,  James  Hart,  W.  M. 
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Ovens,  E.  B.  Rex,  F.  W.  May,  E.  A.  Yarnell, 
F.  W.  Carmichel,  R.  E.  Sawyer.  The  lodge 
now  lias  a membership  of  102. 

In  April,  1896,  Willis  A.  Brown  organ- 
ized the  Farmers  and  Citizens  Bank.  Among 
those  interested  in  the  hank  with  Mr.  Brown 
were  J.  D.  Brown,  A.  C.  Robinson  and  John 
E.  Brown;  A.  C.  Robinson  was  the  president, 
and  \V.  A.  Brown,  the  cashier.  The  capital 
stock  was  $10,000.  While  the  bank  was  a 
great  convenience  to  the  people  of  that  section 
the  growing  business  of  the  village  made  it  a 
profitable  investment,  and  the  capital  stock 
was  increased  to  $25,000.  Of  the  original 
founders  of  the  bank,  W.  A.  Brown  is  the  only 
one  now  connected  with  the  institution,  and 
he  has  remained  its  cashier  since  its  organiza- 
tion. Air.  Robinson  was  succeeded  as  presi- 
dent by  J.  M.  Dickson,  and  on  his  death,  Sher- 
man Daugherty  became  president,  a position 
he  still  holds. 

In  1900  Tiro  had  a population  of  293, 
which  was  increased  to  321  in  1910.  It  has 
several  good  stores,  a number  of  shops,  a hotel, 
and  the  principal  street  has  a fine  stone  pave- 
ment extending  almost  its  entire  length,  on 
both  sides.  Two  physicians  are  located  in 
Tiro,  Dr.  G.  O.  Blair  and  R.  M.  Guiss  and  the 
village  is  remarkably  healthy,  the  principal 
cause  of  death  being  old  age.  It  is  well  lighted 
and  has  an  abundance  of  good  water.  Its 
town  hall  is  conveniently  located,  and  its  peo- 
ple are  contented,  prosperous  and  happy. 
Nearly  all  own  their  own  homes  and  many 
ol  them  are  men,  who  have  worked  hard  in 
their  younger  days,  and  now  in  the  pretty  vil- 
lage they  are  passing  their  declining  years  en- 
joying that  freedom  from  care  and  worry  they 
have  so  wrell  earned. 

John  Hilborn  lived  with  his  father  on  the 
road  that  passed  north  of  Tiro,  the  road  from 
Bucyrus  to  Plymouth,  part  of  the  wray  near 
his  father’s  it  crossed  a swamp  half  a mile  in 
width;  this  had  a corduroy  road  bed,  and  even 
with  these  it  was  sometimes  almost  impass- 
able, and  many  a time  he  took  his  father’s 
team  to  assist  in  extricating  some  wagon 
loaded  with  wheat  on  its  way  to  the  market  at 
Milan. 

About  a mile  northeast  of  Wayneshurg 
was  the  Baker  farm,  and  just  east  of  Waynes- 
hurg rToncy  creek  makes  a sudden  turn  to  the 


east;  in  the  earlier  day  it  continued  in  a north- 
easterly direction  and  meandered  through  the 
Baker  farm,  and  for  half  the  year  his  land  was 
under  water,  and  during  the  wet  spring  his 
house,  w hich  was  on  a mound,  was  completely 
surrounded  by  water.  At  bis  own  expense 
Mr.  Baker  cut  a channel  for  the  creek  straight 
north  so  that  it  passed  half  a mile  east  of  his 
house,  and  Honey  creek  today  from  the 
Wayneshurg  road  north  is  almost  as  straight 
as  a section  line.  The  cost  was  over  $1,000, 
exclusive  of  the  time  anti  labor  of  Mr.  Baker, 
but  the  wisdom  of  the  investment  was  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  the  cost  was  paid  for 
in  a very  few  years  by  the  increased  crops. 

In  the  earlier  days,  the  entire  northern  part 
of  the  township  was  a vast  marsh  filled  with 
cranberries,  and  the  earlier  settlers  found  it 
a profitable  business  to  gather  these  cran- 
berries for  the  market.  The  reclaiming  of  the 
marsh  land  by  ditching  has  made  much  of  it 
farming  land,  but  still  cranberries  can  be 
found  and  the  past  year  Lafayette  Akers 
gathered  about  three  bushel  in  one  day.  In 
the  extreme  northern  section  is  the  lower  part 
of  the  great  Pittsburg  farm,  where  vegetable 
gardening  is  conducted  in  a wholesale  way. 
The  Pittsburg  company  thoroughly  drained 
the  entire  section.  A dam  was  erected  on  the 
Coykendall  creek,  and  a mud  scow  containing 
the  machinery  was  used,  and  the  accumula- 
tions of  years  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the 
creek,  sometimes  at  a depth  of  six  to  eight 
feet  coming  across  fallen  trees  with  trunks 
over  a foot  in  diameter.  This  entire  swamp 
land  in  the  centuries  had  been  filled  up  a little 
each  season  by  the  decaying  grass  and  trees 
which  made  it  when  drained  such  a wealth- 
producing  soil.  In  the  preparation  of  roads, 
in  later  years,  through  the  forests  and 
swamps,  traps  were  frequently  unearthed  sev- 
eral feet  underground  which  had  been  origin- 
ally placed  by  Peltigon,  Morehead  or  one  of 
the  earlv  settlers. 

The  Baker  house  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  township  was  on  a small  mound,  and 
this  was  once  a large  Indian  burying-ground. 
Indian  remains  were  first  discovered  by  Mr. 
Baker  in  1833  when  he  dug  a well  on  the 
mound,  and  at  a depth  of  about  eighteen  inches 
came  upon  four  skeletons  lying  side  by  side, 
two  with  their  heads  to  the  east  and  two  to 
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the  west.  No  hunting  implements  or  articles 
of  clothing  were  found,  and  on  being  exposed 
to  the  air  the  more  fragile  portions  crumbled 
into  dust.  One  of  tbe  Indians  was  very  large, 
as  his  jaw  bone  was  large  enough  to  pass  over 
the  jaw  of  an  ordinary  man,  anti  the  upper 
bone  of  the  arm  was  four  inches  longer  than 
that  of  the  average  man,  and  had  a corre- 
sponding thickness.  Later  in  digging  around 
the  yard  fifteen  other  skeletons  have  at  differ- 
ent times  been  found,  and  in  no  case  was  any 
war  instrument  found  with  them  as  is  custom- 
ary in  the  burial  of  an  Indian  warrior.  These 
w'ere  all  buried  near  the  surface.  In  1866  when 
digging  a cellar  nine  more  were  unearthed, 
these,  too,  having  some  with  their  heads  to  the 
east  and  others  to  the  west.  Since  the  first 
discovery  in  1833,  as  many  as  thirty  skeletons 
have  been  unearthed  on  the  mound  on  which 
the  residence  stands  and  those  last  discovered 
show  no  greater  signs  of  decomposition  than 
the  earlier  ones,  indicating  they  had  lain  there 
for  several  centuries. 

In  April,  1887,  J.  D.  Michener,  while  dig- 
ging a ditch  for  Herbert  Duboise  on  the  old 
Green  farm  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
township  found  a number  of  bones  of  some 
pre-historic  animal,  one  part  of  a tooth 
by  4 inches  in  length  and  20  inches  in  circum- 
ference. It  weighed  2 pounds  10  ounces. 
Several  smaller  teeth  were  found  weighing 
about  a pound.  All  other  bones  except  these 
teeth  had  long  since  mouldered  to  decay. 

About  two  miles  northeast  of  Tiro  is  the 
Hanna  grave  yard,  and  as  far  as  pioneer  lore 
is  concerned  this  little  country  grave  yard  goes 
back  to  the  earliest  days,  and  contains  more 
pioneers  than  any  other  burial  site  in  the 
county.  The  oldest  stone  here  is  that  of  John 
Snyder,  who  died  Dec.  1,  1821.  Fie  was  born 
in  1764.  Daniel  Daugherty  is  buried  here; 
born  April  23,  177b.  the  year  and  the  month 
“the  shot  was  fired  heard  round  the  world.” 
He  died  Nov.  2f>.  1876,  over  a hundred  years 
old.  Here  lies  Seth  Hawks,  the  pious  Pres- 
byterian, who  forgot  the  Sabbath  day.  He 
was  horn  July  2.  T793,  fought  in  the  War  of 
1 8 [2,  and  died  July  20,  1824.  Another  vet- 
eran of  the  War  of  1812  was  Rudolplms 
Morse,  born  April  26,  1791,  and  died  Oct.  ir, 
1872.  Here  lies  also  Andrew  Varnica,  the 
hermit,  born  in  Prussia,  Jan  24,  1768,  lead- 


ing his  lonely  life  until  March  23,  1847,  when 
he  passed  into  the  presence  of  his  maker  carry- 
ing his  secret  with  him.  Here  are  other 
graves  of  those  in  this  one  burial  spot  who 
belong  to  the  days  of  over  a century  ago; 

Jonathan  Ashley,  born  Aug.  9,  1775;  died 
Nov.  3,  1852. 

Jonas  Ashley,  horn  Nov.  26,  1797;  died 
Sept.  26,  1862. 

P.  J.  Archer,  born  Feb.  2,  1790;  died  April 
24,  1845. 

Adam  Aumend,  born  Nov.  12,  1799;  died 
June  30,  1882. 

John  Blair,  born  1777;  died  Sept.  19,  1847. 

George  Bloom,  born  March  30,  1 79 1 ; died 
July  9,  1865. 

John  Burehard,  born  March  1790;  died 
June  5,  1881. 

Joseph  Champion,  born  Aug.  9,  1781  ; died 
June  8,  1845. 

David  Cummings,  born  Feb.  27,  1772;  died 
Dec.  27,  1835- 

David  Cummings,  born  May  4,  1781;  died 
Aug.  17,  184  t . 

Joshua  Chilcott,  born  April  3,  1761;  died 
July  3,  1837. 

Benjamin  Chilcott,  born  April  5,  1799;  died 
Aug.  30,  1824. 

Tiwecke  Dewitt,  born  1790;  died  Sept.  22, 
1823. 

John  Frazee,  born  Jan.  27,  1770;  died  Dec. 
1,  1859. 

John  Frazee.  born  July  25,  1799;  died  Dec. 
4,  1862. 

William  Green,  born  Nov.  8.  1778;  died 
April  21,  1862. 

Benjamin  Griffith,  born  Aug.  16,  1782;  died 
Feb.  9,  1849. 

George  Plammond,  born  May  20,  1789;  died 
Dec.  30,  1868. 

Aaron  B.  Howe,  born  Feb.  3,  1782;  died 
April  20,  1833. 

Samuel  Harley,  born  Sept.  24,  1776;  died 
Aug.  6,  1841. 

Samuel  Hanna,  born  Sept.  2,  1795;  died 
June  2,  1862. 

Harvey  TToadley,  born  Feb.  9,  1798:  died 
June  17.  1897. 

William  Jameson,  born  Aug.  21,  1779:  died 
Aug.  26.  1846. 

Isaac  Hilborn,  born  July  20,  1799;  died 
April  30,  1864. 
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Frederick  Myers,  born  1768;  died  June  20, 
1843. 

James  McCrea,  born  Feb.  14,  1773;  died 
Dec.  31,  1850. 

John  L.  Metcalf,  born  March  7,  1775;  died 
June  19,  1871. 

Charles  Morrow,  born  Jan.  1,  1777;  died 
Dec.  4,  1845. 

Thomas  Pope,  born  June  1,  1782;  died  Feb. 
22,  1849. 

Abel  C.  Ross,  born  May  8,  1800;  died  July 
12,  1870. 

Robert  Ralston,  born  April  26,  1768;  died 
Oct.  26,  18^4. 

James  Ralston,  born  Jan.  1,  1799;  died 
Sept.  1,  1888. 

Robert  Robinson,  born  1783;  died  May  14, 
1833. 

Erastus  Sawyer,  born  Oct.  10,  1800;  died 
July  12,  1870. 


Daniel  Trago,  born  May  5,  1796;  died  Jan. 
3,  1876. 

Peter  Vanorsdoll,  born  1790;  died  Dec.  14, 

1834. 

John  Wilson,  born  March  31,  1799;  died 
May  10,  1861. 

Joseph  William,  born  July  17,  1765;  died 
Dec.  27,  1836. 

The  Handley  grave  yard  is  one  mile  north- 
west of  Tiro;  here  the  first  interment  was 
William  Handley  who  was  born  in  1791,  and 
died  Aug.  24,  1848.  Another  pioneer  is  An- 
drew Mc'Caskey,  born  March  17,  1791;  died 
Sept.  17,  1867. 

Other  cemeteries  are  at  the  Good  Will 
church;  another  on  the  farm  now  owned  by 
August  Herzer,  one  mile  east  of  Waynesburg, 
and  the  Baptist  cemetery  near  the  Howe 
farm. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


BUCYRUS  TOWNSHIP 

Creation  of  the  Tozonship — Location  and  Topography — Drainage — First  Settlers — In- 
dian Sugar  Camp — Early  Mills — The  Nortons — Salmon  Rozas e — Colored  Pioneers — Or- 
ganization and  Election  in  iSvg—J  osiah  Scott — A Tozonship  Treasurer's  Responsibili- 
ties—Some  Early  Officials— Churches  and  Schools — A Traveling  Sehoolhouse — Miss 
M onnett's  Donation — Early  Taz'crns — Farming  Operations — Indian  Trails — Roads — . In 


Ancient  Sicord — Cemeteries. 

First  Norton  and  the  Beadles  came, 

With  friends  (an  enterprising  band), 

Young  and  McMichael,  men  of  fame, 

Soon  joined  the  others,  hand  in  hand; 

By  various  plans  t’  improve  the  lands, 

They  early  rise  with  every  morn, 

Near  where  the  town  Bucyrus  stands, 

All  on  Sandusky’s  rural  bourn. 

— Col.  Kilbourne’s  Song  of  Bucyrus. 

Bucyrus  township  was  named  after  the  town 
of  Bucyrus,  the  town  being  named  between 
Oct.  ist  and  Dec.  15,  1821.  It  was  created  by 
the  commissioners  at  Delaware  in  1822, 
and  consisted  of  territory  12  miles  wide  ex- 
tending from  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
present  Bucyrus  township  to  the  present 
northern  boundary  of  the  county,  the  present 
Bucyrus,  Holmes,  Lykens,  Chatfield,  Liberty 
and  part  of  Cranberry  and  Whetstone  town- 
ships by  surveyor’s  maps,  township  1,  2 and  3, 
range  16,  east,  and  township  i,  2 and  3,  range 
17  east.  Later  the  commissioners  of  Delaware 
county  created  the  township  of  Bucyrus  as  it 
at  present  exists,  and  on  Dec.  7,  1824,  the 
journal  of  the  Marion  county  commissioners 
contains  the  following  entry : “On  application 
of  citizens  of  surveyed  fractional  township 
three  of  range  16  an  order  was  issued  to  or- 
ganize the  original  fractional  township  3 of 
range  16.”  While  six  miles  square  the  town- 
ship was  called  fractional  as  the  western  two 
and  a third  miles  of  the  township  was  Indian 
reservation.  Bucyrus  township  was  then  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  county  and  when 


the  charter  was  granted  for  the  Columbus  and 
Sandusky  turnpike,  the  Legislature  gave  the 
company  31,360  acres  of  land,  49  sections, 
“along  the  western  side  of  the  Columbus  and 
Sandusky  turnpike,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Craw  ford,  Marion  and  Seneca  counties.” 
Before  Bucyrus  township  was  formed  it  was 
a part  of  Sandusky  township,  perhaps,  all  of 
the  present  Craw  ford  being  that  township,  as 
on  April  r 5 , j 82  [ , the  Delaware  commission- 
ers appointed  Joseph  Young  and  Westell 
kidgely  as  justices  of  the  peace  for  Sandusky 
township.  Young  then  lived  near  Bucyrus  and 
Ridgely  near  Leesville,  neither  place  being  then 
in  existence.  These  were  the  officials  in  Craw  - 
ford county. 

South  of  Bucyrus  and  east  of  the  present 
Little  Sandusky  road  the  country  was  the  San- 
dusky Plains,  named  by  the  Indians  after  the 
river.  From  the  river  north,  the  entire  north- 
western part  of  the  township  was  forest.  The 
township  was  well  watered.  The  Sandusky 
river  entering  in  the  northeast  quarter  section 
of  the  township,  and  running  southwesterly 
leaves  the  township  two  miles  from  the  south- 
west corner.  Small  streams  on  both  sides 
empty  into  this  river.  A mile  and  a half  south 
of  the  Sandusky,  the  Little  Scioto  starts  south- 
westerly through  the  township,  entering  Dal- 
las township  a mile  and  a half  east  of  the 
western  boundary  of  the  township.  This  little 
stream  has  half  a dozen  smaller  tributaries  on 
both  sides.  In  the  northwestern  part.  Crass 
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Run  with  several  branches  covers  that  section, 
while  in  the  southwest  little  streams  go  south- 
ward to  the  Whetstone.  The  extensive  plains 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  were  nearly 
all  swamp,  and  most  of  the  year  in  the  early 
clay  under  water.  In  the  summer  season  in 
the  ages  past,  the  land  was  covered  with  a tall 
coarse  grass,  as  high  as  five  and  six  feet;  each 
fall  this  decayed  and  in  years  following  pro- 
duced a rich,  soft  soil,  so  that  the  snows  of 
winter  and  the  rains  of  summer  kept  the  sec- 
tion covered  with  marshes.  While  the  land 
was  almost  level,  there  was  occasionally  some 
slightly  rising  ground,  on  which  trees  grew, 
small  groves  which  were  called  “islands.” 
The  formation  of  the  soil  from  its  decaying 
vegetation  made  it  some  of  the  richest  farm- 
ing land  in  the  county,  yet  its  swampy  condi- 
tion, and  the  absence  of  trees  for  building  cab- 
ins and  for  fuel  in  winter  made  it  a section 
which  few  of  the  early  settlers  desired  to  oc- 
cupy, and  as  a result  they  preferred  the  wood- 
land, with  the  labor  of  clearing  the  forest,  and 
making  their  farms  by  the  slow  process  of 
cutting  down  the  trees,  rather  than  the 
swampy  land  nature  had  already  cleared. 
Also,  the  marshy  land  was  unhealthy,  and 
ague  was  frequent  with  the  few  early  settlers 
who  risked  a location  in  this  spot.  Some  who 
came  braved  it  through;  others,  after  a short 
trial,  abandoned  their  land,  and  took  up  claims 
elsewhere;  still  others,  too  poor  to  move,  had 
to  remain,  stand  their  siege  of  fever  and  ague 
yearly,  and  start  graveyards  for  their  unfor- 
tunate little  ones.  This  was  the  Sandusky 
Plains,  today  spoken  of  and  written  of  all  over 
the  state  as  the  finest  and  most  fertile  section 
in  Ohio. 

The  locations  of  the  Sandusky  and  Scioto 
rivers  as  they  traverse  the  township  in  the 
same  southwesterly  direction  two  miles  apart, 
produce  the  interesting  fact  that  between  these 
streams  are  many  buildings  from  which  the 
water  falling  from  the  roofs,  flow  on  the  one 
side  into  the  Sandusky  and  Lake  Erie  and  to 
the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  other  into  the  Scioto, 
and  through  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  most  noted  of  these 
buildings  was  the  large  barn  built  by  Col.  Wm. 
Monnett  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Bucvrus.  Tt  was  on  a knoll,  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  southwest  of  the  house,  in 


his  pasture  field.  An  Indian  trail  once  passed 
over  this  knoll,  following  along  the  higher 
ground  through  Bucyrus,  and  to  Upper  San- 
dusky, and  near  the  barn  a generation  ago  was 
to  be  seen  an  old  Indian  well,  a hollow  syca- 
more several  feet  in  the  earth  where  lizards 
made  their  home  in  the  stagnant  water;  and 
men  who  are  grandfathers  now,  remember 
their  speculations  as  to  the  old  well  and  as  to 
who  planted  the  wild  cherry  tree  that  shared 
with  the  barn  and  the  well  a position  on  the 
knoll. 

The  first  settlers  in  Bucyrus  township  were 
Samuel  Norton,  with  a party  of  eighteen. 
They  w'ere  the  first  arrivals  in  what  became 
Crawford  county  in  1820.  Crawford  county 
had  not  yet  been  created,  the  land  known  as 
the  -New  Purchase,  being  the  land  purchased 
of  the  Indians  by  the  treaty  of  1817.  Later 
in  the  spring  of  [819  they  left  their  home  in 
Luzerne  (now  Susquehanna)  county,  the  ex- 
treme northeastern  county  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  a big  “schooner”  wagon,  with  its 
curved  canvas  top,  traveled  through  the  en- 
tire length  of  Northern  Pennsylvania,  then 
half  through  Ohio,  to  near  Gabon,  on  the 
border  of  the  New'  Purchase,  where  Norton 
had  determined  to  locate.  Here  he  left  his 
family,  and  with  his  brother-in-law  Albigence 
Bucklin,  and  Seth  Holmes,  the  driver  and 
guide  of  the  expedition,  who  in  the  War  of 
1812  had  passed  through  this  section,  they 
started  on  a prospecting  expedition,  visiting 
the  settlers  along  the  Whetstone;  but  having 
come  so  far,  the  pioneer  fever  was  on  them, 
and  Holmes  told  of  a better  location  on  a big- 
ger river  farther  to  the  west,  so  they  wandered 
through  the  tall  wild  grass  of  the  Sandusky 
plains,  and  finally  reached  the  Sandusky  river 
wdiere  Bucyrus  now'  is.  The  clear  stream  run- 
ning through  the  woods,  the  freshness  of  the 
air,  after  the  dry  heat  of  the  plains,  and  the 
level  country  to  the  south  of  the  river,  all  sat- 
isfied Norton  that  on  the  banks  of  the  San- 
dusky was  the  land  he  wanted.  The  three  re- 
turned to  their  families  and  again  the  march 
was  taken  up  of  a dozen  miles,  and  in  October, 
iSrq,  they  reached  the  land  selected,  and  for 
three  days  thev  lived  in  an  Indian  wigwam, 
which  was  standing  on  the  ground  now  occu- 
pied by  the  courthouse.  The  men  went  to 
work  and  erected  a small  log  house;  there  were 
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but  three  of  them  so  the  logs  were  small, 
and  it  was  erected  on  the  bantcs  of  the  San- 
dusky, on  the  west  side  of  the  present  San- 
dusky avenue  bridge,  on  what  is  now  the  land 
owned  and  occupied  by  C.  11.  Shonert.  Down 
the  slight  bluff  Norton  had  his  pretty  river, 
with  its  clear  pure  water;  around  him  were 
the  forest  trees,  and  he  could  shoot  game  from 
his  door,  and  find  fish  in  the  stream.  The 
“homestead”  being  built,  a similar  log  struc- 
ture was  erected  for  his  brother-in-law,  on  the 
land  north  of  East  Mansfield  street,  and  west 
of  the  T.  & O.  C.  road.  Here  Albigence 
Bucklin  with  his  wife  and  six  children  and  an 
adopted  daughter  Polly  moved,  the  “home- 
stead” being  occupied  by  Norton  and  his  wife 
and  six  children,  Seth  Holmes  being  sole  pro- 
prietor and  ow  ner  by  right  of  discovery  of  the 
Indian  wigwam.  Here  the  pioneers  passed 
their  first  winter,  the  wroods  furnishing  them 
with  an  abundance  of  game,  and  the  meal 
brought  with  them  furnishing  the  bread  ; the 
game  was  the  staple  food,  and  the  corn  bread 
was  the  luxury.  In  the  Norton  cabin  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sandusky,  on  Feb.  16,  1820,  w as 
born  a daughter,  who  w'as  named  Sophronia, 
the  first  white  child  born  in  Bucyrus,  and  the 
first  white  child  born  in  that  part  of  Crawford 
w'est  of  Richland  county. 

Fortunately  for  these  early  settlers  the  win- 
ter of  1819-20  was  very  mild;  the  winter  was 
put  in  clearing  away  the  trees,  and  in  Febru- 
ary Mr.  Norton  planted  his  first  crop,  showing 
how  mild  the  winter  had  been,  and  the  virgin 
soil  responded  with  gladness,  for  he  stated  in 
after  years  his  first  crop  was  the  finest  he  ever 
raised.  The  nearest  settlement  was  a dozen 
miles  away  on  the  banks  of  the  Whetstone, 
where  a few  settlers  had  erected  cabins ; the 
nearest  store  double  that  distance,  with  no 
roads,  only  Indian  trails  through  the  forest; 
so,  as  with  all  early  settlers,  these  pioneers  had 
to  depend  on  the  resources  at  hand  and  their 
own  ingenuity.  The  children  must  be  clothed 
and  fed;  the  latter  was  easy  owing  to  nature’s 
prodigality,  but  the  clothing  w'as  another  mat- 
ter. In  the  house  the  mother  and  daughters 
spun  the  flax  and  wove  the  cloth  into  the 
coarse  garments,  and  made  up  the  deer  skin 
into  breeches  and  jackets.  Norton  made  a 
trip  of  about  20  miles  to  “Friendsborougb.”  a 
Quaker  settlement  in  what  is  now  Morrow 


county,  where  lie  secured  ten  pounds  of  wool, 
't  hey  had  brought  with  them  spinning  wheels 
and  a loom  and  the  wool  was  made  into  cloth, 
and  the  cloth  into  clothing.  Norton  started  a 
little  tannery  adjoining  his  house,  the  first 
business  industry  in  Bucyrus.  He  tanned  the 
hides  and  then  manufactured  shoes  for  the 
family.  He  planted  an  orchard  wfith  seeds  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
while  waiting  for  the  trees  to  grow  gathered 
apples  from  an  orchard  across  the  river 
planted  by  Jolmny  Appleseed,  on  the  lot  now- 
owned  by  Hon.  F.  B.  Finley,  where  even  to 
this  date,  a century  after,  some  of  the  trees 
still  exist,  while  of  the  orchard  of  Norton  not 
a tree  remains. 

While  the  Nortons  and  the  Bucklins  were 
the  Only  white  people  for  miles  around,  they 
were  not  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  region, 
and  it  was  only  a few  days  until  the  Norton 
home  w'as  visited  by  a band  of  Indians  from 
the  Wyandot  reservation.  These  savages 
were  always  peaceful  and  had  been  for  years, 
but  the  pioneers  had  frequently  heard  in  their 
eastern  home  of  the  cruelties  and  barbarities 
of  the  savages,  and  naturally  at  first  they  re- 
garded these  visits  with  anxiety.  When  the 
men  folks  were  at  home,  the  Indians  lay  on 
the  floor  of  the  cabin,  with  their  blankets 
wrapped  around  them,  thankful  for  any  food 
given  them.  Occasionally  they  came  when 
the  men  folks  were  absent,  and  the  children  in 
their  fear  w ould  run  to  their  mother,  as  scared 
as  themselves.  It  was  a great  delight  to  the 
Indians  to  see  the  fear  their  presence  created, 
and  they  would  whoop,  yell  and  dance,  bran- 
dishing their  knives,  and  adding  to  the  terrors 
of  the  mother  and  children.  Later,  these  vis- 
its were  regarded  as  a matter  of  course,  the 
custom  of  an  Indian  always  being  to  drop  into 
any  cabin  whenever  he  pleased  and  consider 
the  house  as  his  own.  Not  infrequently  he  en- 
tered a cabin  at  night,  and  without  a word, 
perhaps  with  a guttural  grunt,  wrapped  his 
blanket  around  him,  and  lay  down  in  front  of 
the  fire,  and  promptly  fell  asleep,  leaving  in 
the  morning  without  a word.  It  was  soon 
found  that  the  Indians  were  harmless;  they 
were,  treated  kindly  and  sometimes  brought 
game  to  the  family.  They  greatly  enjoyed 
seeing  people  exhibit  fear,  age  or  sex  being 
no  bar,  hence  their  wild  veils  and  frantic  ac- 
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lions  to  frighten  the  women  and  children. 
The  Norton  girls  state  that  once  they  were 
playing  near  the  Bucklin  home,  about  where 
the  old  Bucyrus  Machine  company  building 
now  stands;  their  game  was  hide-and-seek, 
concealing  themselves  behind  the  fallen  logs. 
An  Indian  trail  ran  past  this  site,  and  while 
they  were  in  hiding  behind  the  logs,  a band  of 
Indians  appeared  along  the  trail.  One  of  the 
Indians,  Charley  Elliott,  caught  a glimpse  of 
one  of  the  children  and  he  raised  a blood  curd- 
ling yell,  which  very  promptly  raised  three 
girls  from  behind  as  many  different  logs,  who 
made  up  their  minds  home  was  the  best  place 
for  them,  and  they  started  at  top  speed,  the 
Indians  accelerating  their  flight  by  all  joining 
in  a series  of  war  cries.  The  Indians  did  not 
care  to  follow  but  evidenced  their  delight  by 
wild  whooping  and  howling. 

In  the  spring  of  1S20,  the  cool  nights  and 
the  w'ann  days  made  the  best  of  maple  sugar 
weather.  Where  the  public  square  now  is 
west  of  it  was  a grove  of  maple  trees, 
and  here  the  Indians  established  a camp, 
tapped  the  trees  and  gathered  the  sap,  and 
boiled  it  down  into  sugar,  and  the  Norton 
homestead  was  swarmed  with  visiting  Indians 
while  the  season  lasted.  The  squaws  brought 
the  kettles,  some  on  horseback,  and  others 
traveling  the  sixteen  miles  from  their  Upper 
Sandusky  village,  carrying  the  heavy  brass 
kettle  and  a pappoose  or  two  besides.  Mrs. 
Norton  visited  the  camp  and  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  Indians,  especially  by  the  women, 
who  showed  great  friendship  for  the  “pale- 
faced  squaw.” 

Norton  had  settled  on  his  land,  built  his 
cabin,  and  in  1M20,  when  the  land  was  open 
to  purchase  he  went  to  Delaware  and  entered 
400  acres  on  the  banks  of  the  Sandusky,  on 
240  of  which  the  central  portion  of  Bucyrus 
now'  stands.  The  Norton  daughters  reported 
that  their  father  told  them  that  when  he 
reached  Delaware  to  secure  the  certificate  from 
the  government  for  his  land,  some  Quakers 
endeavored  to  persuade  him  that  the  lands  lie 
intended  entering  did  not  correspond  with  the 
tract  he  wanted,  but  their  father  insisted  he 
knew  the  land  he  wanted.  The  Quakers  were 
partly  right,  as  the  final  survey  showed  the 
Norton  land  did  not  extend  to  the  river,  but 


only  to  Perry  street,  and  Norton  found  he  had 
built  his  cabin  just  north  of  his  land.  The 
cabin  was  of  no  value,  but  Norton  hated  to 
leave  his  home  on  the  bluff  overlooking  the 
pretty  river.  lie  built  another  cabin,  how- 
ever, on  his  own  land  on  the  lot  that  is  now 
the  southeast  corner  of  Spring  and  Galen 
streets.  It  was  a double  cabin,  had  two  large 
rooms  on  the  low'er  floor,  and  w'as  built  of 
large  logs,  a cabin  raising  being  held  when 
the  neighbors  came  to  place  the  heavy  logs  into 
position,  The  chimney  was  of  stone  for  the 
first  story,  and  above  that  it  w'as  made  of 
sticks  and  mud.  It  had  a large  garret  for  the 
children  to  sleep  in,  and  was  for  those  days  a 
commodious  structure. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  Nortons  and  the 
Bucklins,  the  next  settler  to  arrive  w'as  a 
"squatter,”  a man  w'ho  does  not  enter  land ; 
he  “squats”  down  wherever  he  pleases,  builds 
a little  cabin,  stays  as  long  as  he  pleases,  and 
then  leaves.  Mr.  Norton’s  daughters  state 
that  “One  Sunday  morning  we  were  awakened 
by  the  crowing  of  several  roosters  in  the 
southwest,  and  our  ears  were  saluted  with  the 
welcome  ring  of  another  pioneer’s  ax,  which 
sounds  seemed  to  us,  who  had  so  often  listened 
to  the  barking  and  howling  of  the  wolves,  the 
sweetest  music.”  After  a hurried  breakfast, 
Norton  and  his  wife  started  out  in  search  of 
the  newcomers.  It  was  a man  named  Sears, 
who  with  his  wife  and  family  had  located  on 
land  just  west  of  where  Oakwood  cemetery 
now  is.  They  had  arrived  the  evening  before 
with  a horse  and  wagon,  and  were  glad  to 
meet  neighbors  in  the  wilderness.  The  whole 
family  returned  to  the  Norton  home  for  a 
meal,  and  the  next  day  Norton,  Bucklin  and 
Holmes  put  in  the  day  raising  a small  log 
cabin  for  the  new'  arrivals,  and  after  it  was 
erected  Sears  plastered  the  cracks  with  mud, 
put  on  the  roof,  and  moved  in,  the  wagon  hav- 
ing been  their  sleeping  apartment  until  the 
family  home  was  done.  While  Sears  was  at 
work  on  his  cabin,  Seth  Holmes  took  over  a 
deer  and  other  small  game;  the  Nortons  and 
the  Bucklins  sent  over  honey  and  other  pro- 
visions they  could  snare,  and  at  odd  hours  as- 
sisted in  making  the  new  home  habitable.  The 
Sears  family  did  not  stay  long;  the  restless 
moving  spirit  of  the  “squatter”  soon  came  on 
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them  again,  and  they  left  for  parts  unknown, 
drifting  still  farther  to  the  west,  leaving  an 
empty  cabin  behind. 

I hit  during  the  year  1820  other  settlers,  real 
settlers,  did  arrive.  The  Beadles  were  the  first 
in  the  spring  of  that  year,  David  Beadle,  with 
two  sons,  Mishael  and  David,  and  a son-in- 
law,  John  Ensley.  Next  came  Daniel  Mc- 
Michael  and  Joseph  Young,  and  during  the 
year  several  others.  In  his  song  of  Bucyrus 
Col.  Kilbourne  thus  gives  them : 

“First  Norton  and  the  Beadles  came 
With  friends  an  enterprising  band; 

Young  and  McMichael,  men  of  fame, 

Soon  joined  the  others  heart  and  hand.” 

Poetry  is  not  the  best  method  of  writing  his- 
tory, as  to  preserve  the  rhythm  and  meter 
much  of  the  detail  must  be  omitted,  so  two  of 
the  first  pioneers,  Bucklin  and  Holmes,  get 
notice  as  “friends,”  the  same  with  son-in-law 
Ensley.  As  to  Sears,  he  was  not  a pioneer  and 
Col.  Kilbourne  did  well  to  omit  him.  Young 
and  McMichael,  although  classed  as  men  of 
fame,  were  not  more  distinguished  than  Nor- 
ton and  Beadle,  but  the  necessity  of  a rhyme 
to  “came,”  occurring  in  the  line  with  their 
names,  gave  them  the  distinguished  honor  of 
being  famous. 

The  Beadles  came  across  the  Plains  from 
the  Quaker  settlement  of  Friendsborough  in 
Morrow  county,  and  Mishael  Beadle  had  his 
cabin  on  West  Mansfield  street,  where  the  late 
Silas  Bowers’  residence  now  is ; this  was  on 
the  north  40  acres  of  an  80-acre  tract;  on  the 
south  40  acres  David  Beadle  had  his  cabin, 
and  with  him  was  his  son,  David,  a young  man 
of  17;  their  cabin  was  near  the  corner  of 
Charles  and  Spring  streets.  The  Norton 
daughters  and  Mrs.  Ichabod  Rogers  state  the 
Beadles  were  very  migratory,  Mishael  at  one 
time  living  across  the  river  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  Tiffin  road  and  North  River 
street,  the  old  man  and  young  David  moving 
into  Mishacl’s  former  cabin  on  West  Mans- 
field. John  Ensley,  with  his  wife,  Ann  Bea- 
dle, also  lived  over  the  river,  near  Mishael’s 
second  residence.  Mishael  was  married,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1822,  the  first  death  oc- 
curred, a little  son  of  Mishael  Beadle,  and 
Norton  gave  the  ground  for  a burial  site,  at 
the  junction  of  Walnut,  Calion  and  Middle- 
town  streets,  and  here  the  little  hoy  was 


buried,  the  early  pioneers  all  tendering  what 
aid  and  sympathy  they  could  to  the  afflicted 
family.  That  winter  another  daughter  of 
David  Beadle,  named  Clarinda,  was  married 
and  later  young  David  took  himself  a wife. 
Mishael  Beadle  tired  of  his  residence  over  the 
river  and  entered  a tract  of  land  south  of  the 
present  Oakwood  cemetery,  now  the  Magee 
farm,  and  here  he  was  contented  to  remain 
several  years,  his  brother-in-law  entering  the 
land  just  east  of  him,  extending  to  what  is 
now.  the  Marion  road.  The  Beadles  were  as 
fond  of  hunting  as  they  were  opposed  to  work, 
and  when  about  1826,  Samuel  Myers  bought 
the  original  80-acre  tract  they  had  entered 
only  eight  or  ten  acres  had  been  cleared.  The 
price  paid  to  the  Beadles  by  Myers  for  the  land 
was  $6  an  acre.  About  1827  they  moved 
west.  Bucklin  also  left  the  county,  but  the 
Nortons,  the  McMichaels  and  the  Youngs  are 
still  here  in  the  third  and  fourth  generations. 
Joseph  Young  entered  his  first  land  in  section 
5,  Whetstone  township,  nearly  two  miles  east 
of  Bucyrus;  he  built  a small  flouring  mill  run 
by  horse  power,  on  the  river  a mile  west  of 
Bucyrus,  where  Sinn’s  dam  was  later  built 
with  a regular  water-power  mill;  afterward 
known  as  Couts  dam.  The  mill  run  by  horse 
power  meant  with  him  that  a man  brings  his 
grain,  hitches  his  own  horse  to  the  mill,  and 
grinds  the  grain.  He  kept  no  horses  himself 
at  the  mill.  Later  he  gave  the  mill  to  his  son- 
in-law,  George  Black,  and  a dam  was  built, 
and  the  mill  run  by  water  power  and  it  became 
an  important  mill  for  years  to  come.  Young 
also  gave  each  of  his  sons  160  acres,  as  the  tax 
duplicate  of  1S30  shows  that  George,  Jacob 
and  John  Young  each  had  160  acres  along  the 
river  near  the  mill. 

Daniel  McMichael  came  to  this  section  in 
the  fall  of  t8iq,  and  spent  his  first  winter  on 
the  banks  of  the  Whetstone,  eight  miles  from 
Bucyrus.  He  was  there  with  his  family  when 
Norton  was  making  his  trip  looking  up  a loca- 
tion. He  was  in  what  is  now  Crawford 
county,  but  then  it  was  a part  of  Richland 
county,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sharrocks. 
Daniel  McMichael  then  moved  into  Liberty 
township  in  the  spring  of  1820,  the  first  set- 
tler in  that  township,  built  a grist  mill  on  his 
land  on  the  river  one  mile  northeast  of  Bucy- 
rus,  the  first  mill  in  the  countv.  Then  he  came 
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to  Bucyrus  erecting  a house  on  his  8o-acre 
tract  north  of  the  river,  on  the  hill  where  the 
residence  of  Hon.  E.  B.  Finley  now  stands, 
lie  also  entered  80  acres  east  of  Norton’s 
land,  and  80  acres  south  of  the  Norton  land, 
this  80  being  south  of  Middletown  and  east 
of  Walnut  streets.  He  started  a small  dis- 
tillery on  the  banks  of  the  Sandusky,  where 
the  electric  works  now  are,  hut  he  only  ran  it 
a few  months.  He  died  in  1825,  and  for  ten 
years  the  settlement  of  his  estate  occupied 
many  entries  in  the  court  docket.  The  ruins 
of  the  old  log  house  he  built  remained  for 
many  years,  until  in  1865  they  were  torn 
down  and  the  present  handsome  building 
erected  by  John  Sims,  who  a year  or  two 
later  sold  it  to  Mr.  Finley,  the  present  occu- 
pant. 

In  1821  Zalmon  Rowse  came  to  Crawford 
county,  and  while  he  settled  in  Whetstone 
township  came  to  Bucyrus  the  same  year, 
settling  on  the  land  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Gabon  road,  where  for  so  many  years  Col. 
Wm.  Monnett  resided.  He  promptly  took  an 
active  hand  in  the  village  and  county  affairs, 
and  when  in  1823,  Crawford  was  attached  to 
Marion  for  judicial  purposes,  Zalmon  was  the 
first  justice  of  the  peace,  his  territory  includ- 
ing the  present  three  townships  in  range  16 
and  17,  and  in  1823  was  elected  county  com- 
missioner, a position  he  held  at  the  time 
Crawford  county  was  organized,  when  he 
was  appointed  assessor  for  the  entire  county. 
When  courts  were  first  held  here,  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  clerk.  At  the  time  of  the 
first  court,  David  H.  Beardsley  came  over 
from  Marion  as  clerk  to  act  until  the  new 
court  could  find  a suitable  man.  They  found 
him  instantly  and  promptly  appointed  him  in 
Zalmon  Rowse.  Courts  up  to  1851  appointed 
the  clerk.  Rowse  served  without  any  inter- 
ruption for  14  years.  He  was  also  recorder 
during  practically  the  same  time;  also  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  frequently  township  clerk, 
and  now,  after  nearly  a century  has  passed, 
it  is  a pleasure  for  any  searcher  of  the  an- 
cient records,  to  meet  with  those  kept  by  Zal- 
mon Rowse  in  any  of  his  multitudinous  of- 
fices. They  are  clear  and  concise,  and  above 
all  exact;  the  writing  neat,  legible  and  cor- 
rectly spelled.  Thev  show  he  was  systematic 
and  methodical.  TTe  was  at  the  head  of  ev- 


ery movement  for  the  building  up  of  his  vil- 
lage and  county.  Norton  was  the  founder  of 
Bucyrus,  Kilbourne  was  the  sponsor,  Enoch 
Merriman  was  the  capitalist,  but  Zalmon 
Bowse  was  the  ceaseless,  untiring  worker,  the 
first  and  greatest  booster  the  town  ever  had, 
and  when  some  really  important  public  im- 
provement is  made  in  the  future  it  should 
be  called  Zalmon,  in  remembrance  of  the  man 
who  did  more  than  any  other  one  man  for 
his  town.  A generation  later  Stephen,  Hor- 
ace, Quincy,  William  and  Idenry  Rowse  were 
all  active  business  men  in  this  community, 
Horace  and  William  building  the  Rowse 
Block  that  still  bears  their  name;  Quincy 
owning  the  woolen  mills,  Stephen  being  a 
heavy  stock-dealer  and  Henry  a rising  young 
attorney,  mayor  of  the  village,  but  called 
away  in  his  early  manhood.  In  his  leisure 
moments  Zalmon  Rowse  was"  a farmer,  a 
contractor  and  builder,  and  shone  resplendent 
once  a year  in  a gorgeous  uniform  as  colonel 
of  the  Ohio  militia,  having  been  commis- 
sioned lieutenant-colonel  in  1825.  His  duties 
as  clerk  of  the  court  in  those  days  included 
those  of  recorder  and  probate  judge,  and  for 
filling  these  three  offices  he  received  $60  a 
year,  and  never  petitioned  the  legislature  for 
an  increase  of  salary.  When  the  Columbus 
and  Sandusky  turnpike  was  incorporated,  he 
was  a director;  when  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Indiana  road  was  built,  he  was  for  a time  sec- 
retary, and  when  the  Masons  organized  a 
lodge  here,  he  was  a charter  member.  He 
built  the  brick  building  still  standing  on  the 
old  Monnett  farm,  and  he  built  the  American 
Blouse  in  1831,  which  stood  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Sandusky  and  Warren  streets.  In 
1835  fie  united  with  the  M.  E.  church,  and  un- 
til his  death  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  that  or- 
ganization. The  Bowses,  once  so  prominent 
here,  have  all  moved  away,  and  the  only  ones 
now  recalled  are  Edith  Chesney,  a great- 
granddaughter,  her  mother  being  Cora 
Rowse,  her  grandfather  William  Rowse,  and 
another  great-granddaughter  Eucillc  Lewis, 
daughter  of  Lily  Rowse,  who  was  a daugh- 
ter of  Stephen  D.  Rowse;  a great-grandson, 
Allen  Campbell,  son  of  Eva  Rowse,  who  was 
a daughter  of  Horace  Rowse.  Zalmon  Rowse 
died  in  Bucyrus,  Aug.  r 5,  [854. 

Neman  Rowse,  a brother  of  Zalmon,  set- 
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tied  in  Whetstone  township  in  1822,  and  the 
following  year  moved  to  Bucyrus  township, 
purchasing  80  acres  on  the  pike  just  south  of 
liucyrus.  He  was  killed  while  assisting  at  a 
house  raising  southwest  of  the  village  in  1831. 

Seth  Holmes,  who  came  with  the  Nortons, 
entered  some  land  in  Whetstone  township, 
but  lived  in  the  town  and  died  here  about 
1826.  He  never  married.  He  was  Bucyrus’ 
lirst  old  bachelor.  His  brother,  Truman  came 
to  Bucyrus  township  in  1823  or  1824,  with 
four  sons,  Lyman,  Henry,  Elisha  and  Zalmon. 
One  of  the  daughters  of  Truman  Holmes 
married  Rensselaer  Norton. 

Elisha,  Thaddeus,  David  and  John  Kent 
came  about  1821,  Elisha  entering  the  80-acre 
tract  on  Plymouth  street,  which  was  the  Kerr 
farm  for  so  many  years  and  later  the  Hall 
farm.  Abel  Cary  came  to  the  township  in 
1821,  and  was  followed  by  Lewis  Cary  in 
1S22,  with  a wife  and  nine  children.  A year 
or  two  later  his  brother  Aaron  came.  The 
Carys  all  settled  in  Bucyrus  village. 

Amos  Clark  settled  on  80  acres  southwest 
of  Sandusky  and  Charles,  his  cabin  being  near 
the  present  residence  of  E.  B.  Monnett.  He 
also  owned  38  acres  north  of  town  and  do- 
nated a portion  of  it  for  the  burying  ground 
on  the  Tiffin  road. 

In  1826  (Jen.  Samuel  Myers  came  and  pur- 
chased of  the  Beadles  the  80  acres  west  of 
Spring  street,  and  also  entered  a tract  south 
of  Bucyrus.  Later  he  received  the  commis- 
sion of  general  in  the  Ohio  militia. 

George  and  John  Shroll  came  in  1830, 
George  having  138  acres,  a part  of  which  is 
now  Oak  wood  cemetery.  John  had  140  acres 
west  of  this,  where  later  Judge  Summers  re- 
sided, and  still  later  known  as  the  William 
Magee  farm.  He  was  an  elder  in  the  Lu- 
theran church.  About  July  1,  1835,  business 
called  him  to  Sandusky  City;  he  arrived  to 
find  cholera  raging  there.  He  hurriedly  trans- 
acted his  business  and  returned  home,  but  he 
had  exposed  himself  and  he  was  stricken  with 
the  dread  disease  and  died.  TTis  faithful 
brother  Daniel  hurried  to  his  assistance  and 
tended  him  to  the  last.  Daniel  was  a deacon 
in  the  church  of  which  his  brother  was  elder, 
and  his  soul  passed  into  the  presence  of  his 
Maker,  sustained  and  soothed  by  his  faithful 
brother.  But  family  loyalty  and  brotherly 


faithfulness  must  look  for  their  reward  in  the 
world  above,  for  in  ministering  to  his  brother, 
Daniel  himself  caught  the  fatal  disease  and 
died,  and  if  ever  a man  received  the  grand 
words  as  he  entered  the  pearly  gates  of  ‘‘Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou 
into  the  joys  of  the  Lord,”  that  man  w as  Dan- 
iel Shroll.  The  Crawford  County  History  of 
1870  says:  “The  Lutheran  church  met  on 
July  12,  1S35,  and,  after  showing  due  respect 
to  their  memory,  elected  successors  to  till  the 
vacancy  caused  by  their  sad  death.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  early  settlers 
all  chose  the  high  ground  within  a mile  of 
Bucyrus.  Those  now  so  rich  and  fertile 
plains  were  passed  by.  Nobody  wanted  them. 
As  James  Nail  said  he  “doubted  if  this  land 
would  ever  be  occupied” — land  now'  w here  ev- 
ery acre  is  held  as  high  as  a tow  n lot  in  many 
of  the  additions  to  Bucyrus.  But  some  were 
wise— not  CrawTord  county  people,  but  the 
outside  investors.  In  the  southern  half  of 
Bucyrus  township,  much  of  the  land  had  been 
entered  by  speculators,  buying  it  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  $1.25  an  acre,  believing  the  time 
would  come  w hen  land  already  cleared  would 
find  ready  sale.  'Die  heaviest  of  these  invest- 
ors was  Henry  W.  Delavin,  who  never  lived 
in  the  county,  but  owned  several  sections  in 
southern  Bucyrus.  One  of  these  sections  was 
26,  on  the  Pike,  three  miles  south  of  Bucyrus, 
later  the  Ross  farm  and  the  (1.  IT.  Wright 
farm,  now  owned  by  |olm  Ross,  Lafayette 
Yeagley,  David  Rexroth.  |.  B.  Steifel,  and 
M rs.  I ).  M . ( Flatter. 

It  was  Nov.  12.  1829,  when  William  Vance 
Marquis  came  to  Bucyrus  and  settled  on  land 
two  miles  south  of  Bucyrus;  he  had  pre- 
viously visited  the  county  and  entered  several 
tracts  of  land,  and  in  1829  took  possession  of 
one  of  them.  At  that  time  there  were  just 
two  families  between  him  and  the  little  vil- 
lage. William  V.  Marquis  was  a Virginian, 
who  moved  to  Washington  county.  Pa.,  where 
he  married  Mary  Page,  whose  father  was 
killed  by  the  Indians.  The  Marquis  land  was 
in  section  24,  the  land  later  owned  by  David 
Marshal,  then  Benjamin  Beal  and  later  Ben- 
jamin Beal’s  children.  Mr.  Marquis  was  an 
early  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and 
a prominent  one.  Lie  died  in  1834  and  left 
ten  children,  one  a daughter  Ruth,  who  mar- 
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ried  James  McCracken,  who  for  two  genera- 
tions was  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  this 
county,  and  whose  children  were  also  active 
and  prominent  in  the  history  of  Bucyrus. 

About  1828  there  came  into  southern  Bticy- 
rus  Isaac,  William,  Thomas  and  Osborne 
Monnett.  Isaac  Monnett  owned  several  farms 
on  the  plains  prior  to  1830.  I11  1835  Rev. 

Jeremiah  Monnett  removed  to  the  township 
and  purchased  his  land  of  John  Barney,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Monnett  farm,  four  miles  south 
of  Bucyrus,  now  occupied  by  William  Mon- 
nett, son  of  Rev.  Thomas  Monnett.  Rev.  Jere- 
miah’s house  stood  just  south  yf  the  present 
large  brick  building.  It  was  a cabin  of  hewed 
logs.  Here  he  lived  until  a better  house  was 
erected  on  the  east  side  of  the  pike.  He  had 
three  children,  Abraham,  Thomas  J.  and 
Mary,  the  latter  later  marrying  James  Boyce. 
There  were  several  families  of  negroes  settled 
on  what  afterward  became  the  Gormly  farm, 
two  miles  south  of  Bucyrus,  later  the  Rexroth 
farm.  This  gave  the  name  to  the  woods  a 
quarter  of  a mile  from  the  pike  the  “nigger 
woods.”  These  first  colored  pioneers  were 
from  Virginia,  and  came  in  1828.  At  that 
lime,  under  Ohio  laws,  the  poor  overseers  of 
each  township  had  the  right  to  demand  bond 
of  $^00  of  any  new  arrival  that  he  would  not 
become  a public  charge.  The  Virginia  owner 
on  his  death  had  given  them  freedom  but  not 
enough  cash,  and  they  were  unable  to  pul  up 
the  bond,  so  all  left  but  one  family,  known  as 
Old  Solomon;  he  remained  with  his  wife,  lie 
did  not  put  up  the  SB  00,  but  one  family  made 
no  difference  and  Ik-  was  allowed  to  remain. 
Among  those  living  in  the  township  in  1830, 
as  showm  by  the  tax  duplicate,  were  Thomas 
Adams,  John  Black,  John  Bowman,  Isaac 
Fickle,  Joshua  Lewis,  John  Miller,  Joseph 
Pearce,  Jane  Stephenson  and  Gottlieb  John 
Schultz.  Thomas  Adams  had  48  acres  in  sec- 
tion 9,  two  miles  west  of  Bucyrus,  the  Chris 
Wisman  farm  along  the  river;  John  Black,  80 
acres,  section  13,  a mile  south,  the  Henry 
Flock  farm  on  the  T.  & O.  C.  John  Bowman 
had  80  acres  in  section  it,  southwest  of  Bucy- 
rus, the  William  Magee  property  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Little  Sandusky  road.  Isaac  Fickle 
had  160  acres  in  section  to.  a miarter  of  a 
mile  west  of  Bowman’s,  the  William  Shroll 
farm,  through  which  the  Little-  Sandusky 


road  passes;  Joshua  Lewis  had  80  acres  in 
section  15,  south  of  Fickle,  the  George  Gib- 
son farm;  John  Miller,  80  acres,  section  2, 
just  northwest  of  Bucyrus,  adjoining  the 
Fourth  ward,  now  F.  \V.  Bittikoltcr’s.  Jo- 
seph S.  Morris,  80  acres,  section  12,  south  of 
the  fair  ground,  the  John  Wentz  addition, 
Elizabeth  Monnett,  and  the  John  Wentz  land. 
Joseph  Pearce,  80  acres,  section  2,  west  of 
Miller’s,  owned  by  John  Wentz.  Gottleib 
John  Schultz,  80  acres,  south  of  Miller’s,  ad- 
joining the  corporation  on  the  west,  the  Penn- 
sylvania road  passing  through  the  northern 
portion  of  his  tract.  Jane  Stephenson,  160 
acres,  section  4,  tw-o  miles  west  of  Bucyrus, 
now  owned  by  L.  W.  Buck  and  P.  A.  Beard; 
also,  a quarter  section  of  the  Wm.  Caldwell 
farm  on  the  Marion  road,  three  miles  south  of 
Bucyrus.  Other  residents  in  the  township  as 
indicated  by  their  paying  tax  on  personal 
property  in  1830  were  John  Bowman,  Jr.; 
Thomas  Bennet,  J.  Coulter,  Isaac  Didie,  D. 
and  I.  Dimviddie,  William  and  Joshua  Fore- 
acre, William  Fraley,  Jacob  Forney,  Jesse 
Goodell,  Jonas  Gilson,  Peter  Ilesser,  George 
Messer,  William  Hughey  and  son  William, 
Lewis  Heinlen,  John  Kent,  Christopher  No- 
acre, George  Aumiller,  George  Sinn,  Daniel 
Seal,  David  'Tipton,  George  W elsh,  Frederick 
Wisman. 

I util  1835  Bucyrus  was  a fractional  town- 
ship, on  account  of  the  western  third  being  an 
Indian  reservation.  The  encroachment  on  the 
Indian  land  became  so  great,  that  early  in  the 
thirties  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Indians  to  sell,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  Fi- 
nally, in  1 83 V the  government  arranged  to 
buy  seven  miles  of  their  strip  12  miles  deep. 
This  was  about  two  and  a third  miles  of  the 
western  part  of  Bucyrus  and.  Holmes  town- 
ships, the  two  miles  of  northern  Dallas,  all  of 
Tod,  and  southern  Texas  and  extending  nearly 
three  miles  into  Wyandot  county.  The  sale 
was  set  for  Marion  in  1837,  but  there  were 
objections  by  the  Indians  after  about  one- 
third  of  the  land  was  sold,  and  the  sale  was 
stopped.  Later  matters  were  arranged,  and 
the  entire  seven-mile  strip  was  sold,  and  all 
of  the  present  Crawford  county  was  open  to 
settlement.  The  land  brought  about  $2  an 
acre.  In  the  sale  a syndicate  bought  up  all 
the  land  around  Osceola  and  laid  it  out  into 
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town  lots,  in  the  hopes  that  it  being  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  county  as  it  then  ex- 
isted, it  might  become  the  county  seat.  The 
southeastern  part  of  the  county,  especially 
Bucyrus  township,  recognized  this  danger, 
and  later  acquiesced  in  the  formation  of 
Wyandot  county,  with  Upper  Sandusky  as  the 
county  seat,  losing  a strip  of  land  18  miles  deep 
and  16  miles  wide,  not  very  well  populated,  ex- 
cept around  Tymochtee  in  the  northern  part, 
and  around  Little  Sandusky  in  the  southern 
part.  They  secured  in  return  a strip  two 
miles  wide  along  the  southern  border  of  the 
county  from  Marion  and  four  miles  wide 
and  20  deep  on  the  east  from  Richland,  get- 
ting in  that  territory  the  towns  of  Gabon, 
Leesville,  West  Liberty,  Middletown  and  De 
Kalb,  at  that  time  the  densest  settled  section 
of  the  county,  except  Bucyrus. 

It  was  Dec.  7,  1824,  that  the  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  Marion  commissioners  for  the 
organization  of  Bucyrus  township  as  it  ex- 
ists today.  Prior  to  that  it  had  been  a town- 
ship, which  included  Holmes  and  Chatfield. 
In  1823  Zalmon  Rowse  was  justice  of  the 
peace  of  these  townships,  his  jurisdiction  in- 
cluding Whetstone,  Liberty  and  Cranberry. 

The  first  recorded  township  election  was 
Oct.  12,  1824,  for  justice  of  the  peace,  when 
49  votes  were  cast:  Conrad  Roth,  26;  Mishael 
Beadle,  22;  Conrad  Rhoades,  1.  The  follow7- 
ing  were  the  justices  in  Bucyrus  township, 
dates  being  year  of  election:  Zalmon  Rowse, 
1823-37-30-33-36-39 ; E.  B.  Merriman,  1824; 
Conrad  Roth,  1824;  Edward  Billips,  1827; 
James  McCracken,  1828-31-36-45;  William 
Early,  1834;  Peter  Worst,  1837;  James  C. 
Steen,  1839-42;  David  Holm,  1840-43;  Sam- 
uel S.  Caldwell,  1842-69-72 ; Jacob  Howen- 
stein,  1844-50-53;  James  Stough,  1848-5 1-54 ; 
James  Marshall,  1849;  John  Byers,  1856;  John 
Smith,  1856-59;  Christopher  Elliott,  1859-62; 
Chapman  D.  Ward,  1862-75-78-81-84-87- 
90-93;  William  M.  Scroggs,  1863-66;  Wil- 
son Stewart,  1863-66;  George  Donnenwirth, 
1869-72;  Janies  M.  Van  Voorhis,  1872-75; 
John  C.  Jackson,  1875;  Allen  Campbell,  1878- 
81;  Caleb  B.  Coster,  1884-87-90;  Horace  Hol- 
brook, 1893:  William  TT.  Scheckler,  1896-99; 
George  W.  Didie,  1896-99;  John  A.  Meek, 
1901-05-09;  Crank  E.  Lamb,  1902;  Wallace 
L.  Monnett,  1905 ; Edward  J.  Myers,  1907- 


09;  Cornelius  H.  Myers,  1908;  and  Rufus 
Aurend,  1912,  vice  Meek,  deceased. 

There  are  no  records  to  show  who  the  first 
officers  of  the  township  were,  but  there  are 
several  reasons  why  the  first  clerk  was  Zalmon 
Rowse.  First,  he  ivas  a fine  penman;  second, 
he  was  the  most  competent  man  for  the  po- 
sition; third,  he  had  practically  every  other 
clerical  position ; fourth,  the  records  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  search  for  old  records  show 
that  it  was  the  records  of  the  offices  held  by 
Zalmon  Rowse  that  were  destroyed  when  the 
jail  burned  in  1831;  he  kept  all  his  records 
with  the  court  records  in  the  county  jail. 

In  1829  a young  lawyer  came  to  Bucyrus 
and  opened  an  office.  This  lawyer  was  Josiah 
Scott,  later  supreme  judge  of  the  state  and  one 
of  the  most  able  lawyers  the  state  ever  pro- 
duced, so  able  and  so  just  that  later,  when  su- 
preme judge  of  the  state,  a grave  question 
arose,  he  gave  a decision  adverse  to  the  opin- 
ion of  a majority  of  the  people  of  his  state,  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  political  party 
and  against  his  own  personal  views.  He  sac- 
rificed popular  opinion,  party  loyalty  and  pri- 
vate friendships  in  the  interest  of  the  law  and 
legal  right.  The  coming  of  Judge  Scott  was 
probably  more  advantageous  to  the  village  in 
those  early  days  than  it  was  to  himself.  lie, 
too,  was  a fine  penman,  highly  educated,  and 
the  result  was  that  he  was  early  pressed  into 
the  service  and,  at  least  as  early  as  1S32,  w as 
township  clerk.  He  not  only  was  Zalmon 
Rowse’s  ally  in  these  matters,  but  he  was  also 
Zalmon’s  crony  and  friend,  and  these  men, 
full  of  life,  strong  and  healthy,  w'ere  boon 
companions  in  many  a village  prank  and  the 
leaders  in  every  amusement.  The  judge  was 
a great  friend  of  the  Indians,  their  admiration 
starting  on  his  fine  physique  and  being  contin- 
ued on  account  of  his  sociability  and  love  of 
athletic  exercises,  and  many  a time  lie  headed 
a band  of  mounted  Indians  in  a race  down 
Main  street,  bare-headed  and  coatless,  yelling 
equal  to  the  loudest  Indian.  That  they  had 
confidence  in  him  and  that  he  retained  that 
confidence  is  shown  from  the  court  records, 
for  when  Indians  brought  suit  the  books  show 
that  the  attorney  for  the  Indians  was  Josiah 
Scott.  The  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  township  trustees  held  March  4,  1833,  are 
signed  by  Josiah  Scott,  and  show  that  a full 
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board  was  present.  They  settled  with  Samuel 
Myers,  supervisor  of  road  district  No.  i,  and 
found  14J/2  days  of  road  labor  unperformed 
in  his  district;  William  Early,  3d  district,  all 
labor  performed;  James  Coulter  and  John 
Marquis,  district  No.  4,  all  labor  performed. 
Coulter  was  paid  75  cents  and  Marquis  $i  for 
their  services  as  road  supervisors.  George 
Hesser  in  the  5th  district,  showed  all  the  labor 
had  been  performed.  They  settled  with  Abra- 
ham Hahn,  the  township  treasurer,  and  found 
in  the  treasury  a note  of  John  and  Jacob  Staley 
for  $14.56,  payable  March  12,  1833;  a note  of 
James  Coulter  and  Henry  St.  John  for  75 
cents;  a note  of  Joseph  S.  Morris  and  Zalmon 
Rowse  for  $5.31,  due  June  1,  1S33,  and  $3.15 
cash,  making  a total  of  $23.15.  They  issued 
an  order  to  Hahn  for  1.48  “for  the  percentage 
on  moneys  collected  for  the  year  1832.’’  They 
paid  William  Early  75  cents,  his  salary  as  road 
supervisor  during  the  year  1832.  Also  order 
for  $1.55  to  James  McLean  “for  advertising 
the  township  election  in  the  spring  of  1831, 
and  notifying  the  officers  of  their  election.” 
They  paid  John  S.  George  $3  for  services  as 
township  trustee,  and  Henry  Minich  and 
Nicholas  Failor  $1.50  each  for  services  as 
trustees;  Josiah  Scott  $2.50  for  services  as 
cleric  of  the  township,  and  the  last  order  “in 
favor  of  R.  W.  Musgrave  and  Company,  for 
75  cents  for  a blank  book  for  the  use  of  the 
township,”  and  thereupon  adjourned. 

This  record  shows  that  the  trustees  in  1832 
were  John  S.  George,  Henry  Minich  and  Nich- 
olas Failor.  Why  George’s  services  were 
worth  the  fabulous  salary  of  $3  it  is  impos- 
sible to  state.  Henry  Minich  owned  a tannery 
and  Nicholas  Failor  a store,  and  yet  they  only 
received  half  that  amount. 

In  those  early  days  township  elections  were 
called  by  the  constables,  so  James  McLain 
must  have  been  elected  constable  in  1850,  and 
lie  held  the  office  from  that  time  until  1836. 
TTe  was  first  a carpenter  bv  trade  and  made 
shingles.  In  1836  lie  look  the  government  con- 
tract to  carrv  mail.  TTe  came  here  in  1828, 
and  his  residence  was  a one-story  frame  house 
standing  on  the  site  of  the  present  Rowse 
Flock.  To  run  a township  election  for  $1.55, 
which  included  the  posting  or  tacking  of  a 
written  notice  on  three  conspicuous  trees,  and 
then  notifying  the  successful  candidates  after- 


ward, at  that  price  he  could  get  the  job  today 
and  hold  it  forever.  And  the  treasurer,  with 
$1.48  to  squander  annually,  would  be  pointed 
out  by  the  little  children  and  stared  at  by  small 
boys  as  the  man  who  positively  had  in  his  pos- 
session $23.77  of  public  funds,  of  which  $3.15 
was  actual  cash!  Mr.  Hahn  at  that  time 
owned  what  is  now  the  Deal  House,  a brick 
hotel  erected  by  him  in  1831.  It  will  be  ob- 
served the  trustees  issued  orders  for  $14.53, 
with  only  $3.15  cash.  It  is  probable  that  Mr. 
Llahn,  being  a shrewd  business  man,  made  his 
$1.48  first  lien  on  the  treasury  and  let  the  oth- 
ers wait.  True,  James  McLean’s  bill  for  $1.55 
was  allowed  in  March,  1833,  for  work  done 
two  years  previously;  so  people  were  used  to 
waiting.  But  how  McLean  ever  accumulated 
sufficient  funds  to  buy  a large  flouring  mill  on 
a salary  of  $1.55  is  a problem.  There  was 
certainly  no  chance  for  graft  on  a treasury 
that  only  carried  $3.15  cash.  And  the  notes! 
They  were  all  good,  as  the  trustees  considered 
them  the  same  as  cash.  The  75  cent  note  was 
abundantly  secured,  as  James  Coulter  had  160 
acres  of  land,  and  Henry  St.  John  had  the  dry 
goods  “emporium”  of  the  village,  and  became 
so  prominent  and  prosperous  they  later  sent 
him  to  congress. 

A month  after  this  meeting  the  township 
election  came  on,  being  held  April  1,  1833,  at 
the  court  house,  and  the  high-priced  trustee, 
Mr.  George,  was  either  not  a candidate  or  was 
defeated.  Failor  was  re-elected  and  with  him 
John  Magers  and  John  McCullough.  Josiah 
Scott  was  re-elected  clerk  and  Jacob  Hinman 
constable;  John  Nimmon  and  Enoch  B.  Mer- 
riman  were  elected  overseers  of  the  poor. 
George  Shaffer,  John  Cronebaugh  and  Lewis 
Cary  were  elected  fence  viewers.  Samuel 
Myers  was  re-elected  road  supervisor  in  his 
district,  notwithstanding  his  showing  of  “four- 
teen and  a half  days  of  road  labor  unper- 
formed ;”  the  other  supervisors  were — second 
district,  John  Barney;  third,  Emanuel  Dear- 
dorlT;  fourth,  George  Welsh;  fifth,  George 
1 lesser,  re-elected. 

The  office  of  overseer  of  the  poor  was  one 
of  honor,  as  Enoch  B.  Merriman  was  a very 
prominent  citizen,  and  folin  Nimmon  had  rep- 
resented the  county  in  the  legislature  in  1830. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  trustees  was  to  ap- 
point Mr.  TTahn  as  treasurer,  and  they  didn’t 
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forget  the  faithful  James  McLean,  for  they 
appointed  him  as  constable.  As  far  as  can 
be  seen  by  tbe  salaries  and  the  names,  it  was 
not  a question  of  politics  or  of  office  in  those 
days;  it  was  only  a question  of  who  would 
take  the  position,  and  most  of  these  men  rec- 
ognized it  as  an  honor  and  served  from  a 
sense  of  duty  and  served  faithfully,  their  high- 
est reward  being  the  consciousness  of  having 
performed  their  full  duty  as  citizens  by  giving 
a part  of  their  time  for  the  public  good.  There 
is  a lesson  to  be  learned  from  our  grand- 
fathers. 

Outside  the  city  of  Bucyrus  there  are  three 
churches  in  the  township.  There  was  no  call 
for  any  more.  Bucyrus  being  a village  with 
churches,  people  walked  or  drove  from  half  a 
dozen  miles  around  for  family  worship,  while 
occasionally  some  traveling  minister,  on  his 
missionary  rounds,  held  services  at  the  cabin 
where  he  was  stopping.  The  first  known  of 
these  gatherings  for  religious  purposes  was 
held  prior  to  1830,  at  the  home  of  Isaac  Mon- 
nett,  in  the  extreme  southeastern  section  of  the 
township  No.  36.  Services  w'ere  held  in  the 
various  cabins  at  irregular  intervals,  but  in 
1835,  when  Rev.  Jeremiah  Monnett  arrived, 
after  he  built  his  house  on  the  east  side  of  the 
pike,  the  old  log  cabin  he  had  occupied  on  the 
west  side  w'as  fitted  up  for  a school  and  for 
school  purposes.  It  was  on  the  Bucyrus  cir- 
cuit, and  services  averaged  perhaps  once  every 
tw'o  weeks.  Rev.  John  ITazzard  was  the  early 
minister,  whose  zeal  and  work  built  up  the 
membership  to  such  an  extent  that  a better  and 
larger  church  was  needed.  In  1840  the  church 
was  erected  east  of  the  pike,  a short  distance 
north  of  the  Monnett  home,  on  land  donated 
by  Rev.  Jeremiah  Monnett,  who  was  also  a 
large  contributor  to  the  building  fund.  The 
other  contributors  w'ere  Osborne,  Abraham. 
William,  Thomas,  John  and  John  Monnett, 
Jr.,  Rev.  Samuel  P.  Ely,  Charles  W.  and  J.  W. 
Shaw,  Teremiah  Morris  and  David  Sayler. 
The  building  was  a neat  frame  and  cost  about 
$1,500.  It  w'as  named  Monnett  Chapel  after 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Monnett.  Among  the  early 
ministers  of  half  a century  ago  were  Revs. 
Stephen  Fant  and  George  Moore,  who  were 
appointed  to  the  Bucyrus  circuit  in  T853. 

The  church  was  dedicated  by  Rev.  Adam 
Poe  during  the  winter  of  i8.|o-r.  Tn  r 87 r , un- 


der the  pastorate  of  Rev.  D.  M.  Conant,  it 
was  repaired  and  improved,  tbe  dedicatory 
services  being  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  A. 
Nelson.  In  1853  the  Monnett  chapel  was  as- 
signed to  the  Caledonia  circuit  and  regularly 
supplied.  A graveyard  was  attached  to  the 
church  on  the  east,  and  here  many  of  the  pio- 
neers of  southern  Crawford  sleep  their  last 
sleep. 

The  next  church  in  the  township  was  the  Mt. 
Zion  U.  B.  church  on  the  banks  of  the  San- 
dusky, five  miles  southwest  of  Bucyrus.  Serv- 
ices were  held  at  the  various  homes  in  the 
neighborhood  and  later  in  the  schoolhouse. 
The  ground  where  the  church  now  stands  was 
purchased  of  Thomas  Newell,  and  about  1868 
tbe. old  Wilson  schoolhouse  was  removed  to 
the  lot,  and  the  old  frame  building  giving  way 
to  a brick,  this  served  as  a church  for  a few 
years.  In  1871  the  present  building  was 
erected  at  a cost  of  $1,300.  The  earlier 
preachers  to  the  congregation  were  Revs.  Mc- 
Downey  and  E.  Berry.  David  1 ’archer  built 
the  church,  and  wdien  it  was  dedicated,  Rev. 
David  Hart  was  the  pastor.  Preaching  was 
generally  held  every  other  Sunday. 

d’he  third  church  is  Scioto  Chapel,  on  the 
Marion  road,  six  miles  southwest  of  Bucyrus, 
three  miles  west  of  the  Monnett  chapel,  prin- 
cipally from  whose  membership  tbe  congrega- 
tion was  formed  to  have  services  more  con- 
venient in  bad  weather.  The  church  was 
erected  in  1874  and  was  built  very  quickly.  In 
May  of  that  year  two  meetings  were  held  at 
the  residence  of  E.  B.  Monnett;  and  at  the 
second  it  was  decided  to  build  a church,  and  E. 
B.  Monnett,  F.  A.  Harvey  and  George  Welsh 
were  appointed  a building  committee.  Chris- 
tian Walther  was  the  architect,  and  in  October 
of  that  year  the  church  was  completed  at  a 
cost  of  about  $4,000 — a very  neat  and  commo- 
dious one-story  frame.  It  was  dedicated  by 
Elder  Wilson,  of  Kenton,  O.,  and  when  the 
church  started  the  membership  were  E.  B. 
Monnett  and  wife,  M.  J.  Monnett  and  wife. 
Isaac  Shearer  and  wife,  J.  P.  Beall,  wife  and 
two  daughters;  Oliver  Monnett  and  wife,  Ben- 
jamin Shearer  and  wife,  l7..  Monnett  and  wife, 
G.  Id.  Welsh  and  wife,  Bishop  Scott  and  wife. 
The  church  was  attached  to  Claridon  circuit, 
and  the  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Stephen  Fant. 

In  the  early  days  the  parents  whose  children 
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lived  outside  of  walking  distance  from  Bucy- 
rus  had  very  little  school  instruction.  Many 
came  to  Bucyrus,  some  from  as  far  as  four 
or  five  miles  distant,  bringing  their  dinner, 
starting  from  home,  after  doing  a fair  morn- 
ing’s work,  and  returning  to  do  the  "chores” 
in  the  evening.  Thomas  Shawke  came  to  Bu- 
cyrus in  1832,  and  was  a noted  hunter,  trav- 
ersing the  entire  country  for  miles  around  in 
every  season  of  the  year,  and  he  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that,  certainly  prior  to  1832, 
there  was  not  a single  school  building  in  the 
township  south  of  Bucyrus.  In  some  neigh- 
borhoods a few  families  joined  together  and 
small  private  schools  were  occasionally  held. 
The  first  township  schoolhouse  built  outside 
the  village  was  in  district  No.  2.  just  west  of 
the  corporation  limits  and  stood  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Warren  and  Spring  streets.  It 
was  built  of  logs  in  1833,  and  was  later  re- 
placed by  a one-story  frame,  the  old  log  school- 
house  being  used  as  a woodshed  for  the  school- 
house  proper. 

Previous  to  1834  there  were  but  four  school 
districts  in  the  county;  on  March  12.  of  that 
year,  the  number  was  increased  to  five  by  the 
formation  of  the  four  southeastern  sections 
into  district  5.  On  June  3,  18^8,  the  township 
was  reorganized  into  eight  districts,  four  of 
these  practically  the  four  northeastern  sections 
of  the  township,  now  the  city  of  Bucyrus — 
these  were  districts  r,  6,  7 and  8;  south  of 
these  the  four  square  miles  was  district  2,  and 
the  southeastern  four  square  miles  was  district 
5;  district  4 was  north  of  the  river,  between 
the  Indian  reservation  and  the  village  of  Bucv- 
rus,  a trifle  over  four  square  miles;  district  3 
was  two  miles  wide  and  four  miles  deep,  ex- 
tending from  the  Indian  reservation  east  to 
districts  2 and  3,  what  afterward  became  the 
Bell  or  Harvey  and  the  Arbuckle  districts. 

When  Ohio  became  a state,  section  if)  of 
every  township  was  set  aside  for  school  pur- 
poses; this  land  could  be  held,  leased  or  sold. 
On  April  fi>,  1833,  the  question  of  selling  this 
school  section  was  voted  on  and  carried.  The 
vote  was  light  hut  practically  unanimous — - 
sixtv-two  for  the  sale  and  only  one  against  it. 
At  this  time  small  schoolhouses  were  being 
erected.  Previous  to  Ibis  the  old  log  cabin  of 
some  earl v squatter  was  fixed  up  and  used  for 
school  purposes.  Tn  Oct..  1838.  an  enumera- 


tion of  the  school  children  of  the  township  was 
taken.  The  four  Bucyrus  districts  had  315; 
No.  1,  82;  No.  6,  51;  No.  7,  107;  No.  8,  75; 
the  other  districts — No.  2,  70;  No.  3,  72;  No. 
4,  31;  No.  5,  41  ; or  214  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts; 529  m the  entire  township. 

After  1837  the  Indian  reservation  became 
open  to  settlement  and  the  township  was  again 
divided  into  school  districts.  There  are  today 
nine  districts.  In  the  southeastern  district  a 
schoolhouse  was  not  erected  until  1840,  the 
people  along  the  pike  wanting  it  there,  and 
those  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district  wanting 
it  in  the  center  of  the  four  sections.  It  was 
finally  built  on  the  pike,  liv  e miles  south  of  Bu- 
cyrus. Prior  to  its  erection  schools  were  held 
in  an  old  log  house,  which  was  unoccupied,  just 
south  of  the  Monnett  brick  residence  now  oc- 
cupied by  William  Monnett.  Susan  Bovel  and 
Harriet  Huntley  were  the  earlier  teachers  here. 
Later  the  old  log  church  on  the  Monnett  home- 
stead was  used,  and  here  Eliza  Chapman  and  a 
Mr.  Canef  taught,  the  latter  being  like  Silas 
Wegg  in  “Our  Mutual  Friend,”  “a  literary  man 
with  a wooden  leg.”  The  schoolhouse  located 
in  1840  was  a constant  source  of  dispute  to  the 
residents  of  the  district.  It  was  originally 
built  on  the  pike,  half  a mile  west  of  the  cen- 
ter of  the  district,  the  residents  there  predom- 
inating in  numbers  and  influence.  Later  the 
eastern  part  of  the  district  elected  trustees  fa- 
vorable to  their  section,  and  the  schoolhouse 
was  hauled  across  the  fields  half  a mile  to  the 
east  to  the  center  of  the  district.  The  pike 
residents  wakened  up  and  at  the  next  election 
selected  their  own  trustees,  and  the  school- 
house  was  hauled  back  to  its  original  site. 
'There  was  no  east  and  west  road  at  that  time, 
so  transportation  of  the  building  was  across 
the  fields.  This  was  so  inconvenient  that  a 
road  was  petitioned  for  and  laid  out.  and  the 
next  time  the  eastern  section  secured  control, 
the  schoolhouse  had  a road  to  travel  on.  The 
little  temple  of  learning  became  a much  trav- 
eled building,  and  was  known  as  the  “mov- 
able schoolhouse."  Its  search  for  a final  rest- 
ing place  might  have  continued  to  this  day,  but 
for  the  fact  that  many  years  ago  the  early 
residents  along  the  pike  had  moved  away, 
and  the  schoolhouse  was  finally  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  district,  half  a mile  east  of  the 
pike,  where  it  still  remains  with  no  one  to  oh- 
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ject,  as  the  entire  four  sections  are  now  large 
farms,  so  that  it  would  be  considered  a ban- 
ner day  m some  terms  when  half  a dozen 
scholars  were  present. 

On  March  22,  1S34,  a number  of  the  resi- 
dents of  school  district  No.  5 met  at  the  home 
of  David  Dinwiddie,  two  miles  south  of  Bucy- 
rus  and  decided  to  erect  a schoolhouse  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Silas  Sweney’s  land; 
later  the  building  on  the  farm  then  owned  by 
Andrew  Kerr,  on  the  east  side  of  the  pike,  two 
miles  south  of  Bucyrus.  It  was  a small  log 
building,  and  among  the  first  teachers  were 
Casper  Rowse,  Harriet  Robinson,  Abraham 
Myers  and  Sarah  Butler.  I11  a few  years  it 
was  replaced  by  a small  frame  building  and 
this,  in  1877,  by  the  present  brick  structure. 
It  was  known  for  years  as  the  Beal  school- 
house,  and  here  many  a young  lawyer  of  Bucy- 
rus and  many  a pupil  in  the  high  school  at- 
tended the  debating  societies  and  spelling 
schools  held  during  the  winter  seasons.  Other 
districts  followed  with  log  schoolhouses  re- 
placed by  frame,  and  these  gave  way  to  the 
present  brick  buildings,  the  first  brick  being 
erected  in  district  No.  8 in  1876. 

In  1857  Miss  Mary  Monnett,  a daughter  of 
Abraham  Monnett,  who  was  attending  the 
Wesleyan  Female  College  at  Delaware,  made 
a donation  to  that  college  of  $20,000.  This 
liberal  donation,  occuring  as  it  did,  had  a very 
great  effect  in  strengthening  that  seat  of 
learning  and  was  the  first  practical  effort  to- 
wards making  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
what  it  is  today.  The  money  was  used  for 
the  erection  of  a needed  building,  which  was 
named  Monnett  Hall — a name  it  retains  to 
this  day,  with  the  donor’s  picture  occupying 
a prominent  place  in  the  building.  Even  be- 
fore the  donation  Miss  Monnett’s  relatives, 
being  Methodists,  attended  the  college;  but 
in  the  last  half  century  it  is  probable  that  a 
hundred  of  the  Monnetts  or  their  immediate 
relatives  have  obtained  their  instruction  at 
that  institution.  One  among  them,  the  TTon. 
Frank  S.  Monnett,  was  a graduate  of  the 
class  of  ’80;  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
became  one  of  the  successful  lawyers  of 
Bucyrus  and  in  this  section,  and  in  1805  was 
elected  by  the  Republicans  as  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  state.  For  some  years  the  office 
of  attorney  general  had  drifted  into  minor 


importance.  The  new  attorney-general  was 
active,  fearless  and  energetic,  and  early  re- 
stored the  office  to  its  former  position  as 
second  only  to  that  of  the  governor.  He  was 
ten  years  in  advance  of  the  political  parties  on 
the  subject  of  trusts  and  combinations,  and 
drifted  into  the  Democratic  party,  removing 
his  home  from  Bucyrus  to  Columbus.  He  had 
a collegiate  education,  a strong  voice,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  national  speakers  for  Mr. 
Bryan  in  1908,  and  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  he  would  be  the  attorney-general 
of  the  United  States  in  Air.  Bryan's  cabinet. 

Prior  to  1830  several  roads  had  been  lo- 
cated in  Bucyrus  township,  the  Columbus  and 
Sandusky  pike  entering  the  township  two 
miles  west  of  its  eastern  border  and  running 
northeast  to  Bucyrus.  In  laying  out  this  road 
ITeman  Rowse,  Nathaniel  Plummer  and  Ben- 
jamin Parcher  were  appointed  the  viewers  in 
1824.  'Hie  same  year  what  is  now  the  Wyan- 
dot, or  Little  Sandusky  road,  was  ordered  laid 
out,  entering  Bucyrus  on  its  western  boundary 
one  mile  north  of  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
township  and  northwest  to  Bucyrus.  1 he  next 
year,  1825,  the  Marion  road  was  established, 
halfway  between  the  pike  and  the  Wyandot 
road  and  running  northwest  to  Bucyrus.  These 
roads,  all  being  arteries  from  the  southern  and 
southwestern  part  of  the  state  to  Bucyrus  and 
the  north,  were  soon  thronged  with  travellers, 
at  first  with  a weekly  line  of  stages,  later  tri- 
weekly, and  eventually  daily.  As  a result 
taverns  were  started  all  along  these  roads. 
Who  kept  the  first  it  is  impossible  to  state. 
But  in  1836  a license  was  issued  to  Peter  Hes- 
ser,  on  payment  of  $5,  to  keep  a tavern;  also 
one  to  Benjamin  Warner  for  $7;  his  place  was 
on  the  pike  five  miles  south  of  Bucyrus  and 
was  known  as  the  “Four-mile  Tavern.”  He 
came  to  the  county  in  1826  from  Pennsylvania 
and  kept  a tavern  for  about  fifteen  years.  He 
was  a Quaker,  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  his  tavern  was  recognized  as  a synonym 
for  good  cheer.  He  was  hospitable  and  made 
all  welcome,  and  many  a poor  and  weary  trav- 
eller, without:  money,  found  rest  and  refresh- 
ment at  Benjamin  Warner’s.  Like  a Quaker, 
he  said  little,  but  many  a weary  black,  fleeing 
from  slavery,  arriving  before  daylight,  found 
food  and  shelter  during  the  day  and  left  after 
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dark,  guided  to  his  next  station  on  the  under- 
ground railroad. 

Joshua  Bebout  in  1838  took  out  a $5  license 
to  keep  a tavern  in  the  township,  and  some 
years  later  it  was  taken  out  by  John  VV.  Be- 
bout. Thompson  Drown  took  out  a license  in 
1840  for  $7.50.  There  were  taverns  on  the 
Marion  road,  three  miles  from  Bucyrus,  and 
another  in  Dallas  township;  on  the  Little  San- 
dusky road  there  was  one  about  three  miles 
from  Bucyrus  and  another  some  six  miles  out. 
All  did  a good  business. 

Excepting  Bucyrus  there  are  no  villages  or 
even  settlements  in  the  township,  and  no  store 
ever  existed  outside  the  city.  A number  of 
saw-mills  were  erected  in  the  early  days. 
Young  ran  a horse-power  mill,  later  changed 
to  waterpower  on  the  Sandusky,  a mile  south- 
west of  Bucyrus,  later  Sinn’s  mill,  then  the 
Couts  mill,  then  abandoned,  and  of  which  only 
the  ruins  now  remain,  the  dam  being  washed 
away. 

Further  down  the  stream  was  Danser’s  dam, 
where  once  stood  a saw-mill  run  by  water- 
power; and  still  farther  was  Athey’s  dam,  with 
another  saw-mill,  both  long  since  abandoned, 
the  dams  washed  away  and  hardly  enough 
ruins  left  at  either  place  to  mark  where  they 
once  stood. 

The  plains  from  the  start  were  almost  en- 
tirely used  for  grazing.  True,  wheat  and 
corn  were  raised,  but  the  corn  mainly  for 
feeding  purposes,  although  line  crops  have  been 
produced  on  the  plains.  As  early  as  1852, 
Linus  II.  Ross,  father  of  John  Ross  and 
grandfather  of  Linus  Ross,  reported  a yield 
of  126  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  next  year 
E.  Barrett  reported  three  acres  with  an  aver- 
age yield  of  129.2  per  acre,  and  the  same  year 
Samuel  S.  Caldwell,  three  acres,  with  an  aver- 
age of  124.2  per  acre,  and  in  1859  Joseph  Kerr 
reported  one  acre  yielding  128  bushels.  But 
the  bulk  of  the  plains  was  devoted  to  cattle 
raising  and  cattle  grazing,  and  some  flocks  of 
sheep.  In  1834  there  was  a craze  for  short- 
horn Durhams  in  this  county,  and  Robert 
Kerr  brought  in  some  from  Pickaway  county, 
and  John  Ross  some  from  Kentucky.  Many 
farmers  devoted  their  attention  to  cattle 
breeding,  and  also  to  the  fattening  and  sale  of 
cattle,  a thousand  head  sometimes  being  held 
by  one  man.  Abraham  Monnett  was  the  cat- 
tle king  of  southern  Crawford  and  northern 


Marion,  and  when  but  a young  man  E.  B. 
Monnett  made  several  trips  to  Illinois  driving 
too  to  300  head  through  for  his  father;  also 
from  intermediate  points.  The  trip  took 
weeks.  Later  followed  their  sale,  the  seller 
sending  along  a man  the  first  day  or  two  to 
get  the  cattle  “started,”  for  after  one  or  two 
days’  driving,  the  cattle  had  a leader  and  they 
followed  without  any  trouble,  these  trips  fre- 
quently extending  as  far  as  New  York. 

The  plains  being  low  and  marshy  in  many 
places,  and  overgrown  with  tall  grass  and 
weeds,  decaying  each  season,  it  wras  easy  to 
obliterate  traces  of  the  Indian  trails.  Yet  Syl- 
vester Bourne,  in  his  held  notes,  made  in  1817, 
finds  many  distinct  traces  of  these  Indian 
trails  across  the  plains.  Hulbert,  the  authority 
on  Indian  trails,  gives  as  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent a trail  commencing  wrest  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Scioto,  north  on  the  west  side  of  that 
river,  until  south  of  Columbus,  where  it 
crosses  the  river  and  continues  north,  passing 
through  or  near  Bucyrus.  This  trail  is  dis- 
tinctly traced  by  Bourne’s  notes,  but  west  of 
where  Hulbert’s  map  would  place  it.  It  is 
marked  in  sections  35  and  36  in  Dallas  town- 
ship, and  enters  Bucyrus  township  in  section 
30,  going  from  section  30  northeast  through 
sections  20,  21,  r6,  15,  11  and  1.  In  section  30, 
Bucyrus,  northwest  of  the  Harvey  school- 
house,  perhaps  half  a mile,  the  notes  show  a 
trail  going  through  the  northeast  corner  of  sec- 
tion 24,  Dallas  township,  crossing  the  river 
between  sections  24  and  23,  Dallas,  and  con- 
tinuing on  to  the  Indian  village  at  Upper  San- 
dusky. According  to  writers  on  ancient  trails, 
this  trail  from  Upper  Sandusky  continued 
through  southwestern  Bucyrus  in  a southeast- 
erly direction  through  Dallas  and  toward  Owl 
Creek  (Knox  Co.)  and  to  the  Tuscarawas  re- 
gion. Bourne’s  notes  show'  it  continued  east, 
crossing  the  Little  Scioto  in  the  northwest 
quarter  section  of  section  28  (farm  of  Daniel 
Rexroth)  then  northeast  near  the  south  side  of 
the  Little  Scioto  through  the  northwest  quarter 
of  section  27  (farm  of  W.  II.  Miller)  the 
southwest  quarter  of  section  22  (farm  of  Win. 
Caldwell’s  heirs)  and  through  sections  23  and 
2. | into  Whetstone  township,  where  one  branch 
went  toward  Leesville  and  the  other  to  the 
Whetstone  and  followed  the  north  banks  of 
that  river  into  Polk.  In  the  east  half  of  sec- 
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ton  28  Bucyrus  (between  the  land  of  Daniel 
Rexroth  and  jonattian  Garmean),  the  trail  it 
met  leading'  northeast  was  a man  trail,  and 
that  continued  southwest  crossing  the  little 
Seioto  m the  south  half,  section  28  (Garmean 
farm)  and  following  the  Little  Scioto  through 
Dallas  into  Marion  county  and  south  to  Co- 
lumbus. 1 he  Bourne  held  notes  show  a trail 
from  Bucyrus  to  Upper  Sandusky  crossed  the 
river  just  about  at  the  Mansfield  street  bridge 
and  followed  the  present  Oceola  road  one 
mile,  then  ran  a little  south  of  it,  and  following 
through  sections  33,  32  and  31  in  Holmes  it 
entered  Tod,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  sec- 
tion 36,  half  a mile  south  of  the  Oceola  road, 
passing  through  sections  25  and  26  in  Tod, 
crossed  the  Brokensword,  half  a mile  south- 
west of  Oceola,  about  011  the  farm  of  G.  E. 
Sigler,  then  west  to  Upper  Sandusky. 

As  to  the  military  road,  over  which  some  of 
the  Pennsylvania  troops  marched  in  1812  to 
Port  Eerree,  Benjamin  Sears,  who  came  to 
Crawford  county,  in  1837,  remembers  no 
trace.  At  the  time  he  arrived,  the  Mansfield 
and  Bucyrus  road  had  been  laid  out,  and  w;as 
in  use;  it  had  extended  west  toward  Oceola 
a quarter  of  a mile  past  their  home,  and  was 
in  1837  almost  to  the  Indian  reservation  line, 
which  was  about  a mile  beyond  his  father’s 
house.  Mr.  Sears  hunted  all  over  that  region, 
and  does  not  recall  a trace  of  any  road.  At 
that  time,  1837,  he  is  certain  no  road  was 
cut  through  the  woods  from  Bucyrus  to  Upper 
Sandusky  nor  was  there  any  trace  of  such  a 
road,  l he  road  is  given  on  all  maps  from  1815 
to  1825,  so  it  seems  it  was  only  used  for  mili- 
tary purposes;  in  the  dozen  years  that  elapsed 
from  its  use  to  the  first  coming  of  the  pioneers, 
it  became  overgrown  w ith  bushes  and  grass  and 
small  trees,  leaving  no  definite  trace  behind. 
It  is  difficult  to  figure  how  a road  could  be 
cut  through  the  forest,  and  a generation  later, 
and  even  less,  leave  no  trace  behind.  That  a 
body  of  Pennsylvania  troops  did  pass  from 
Crestline  through  Bucyrus  and  on  to  Upper 
Sandusky  all  records  show  there  is  no  question. 
Another  military  road  it  appears  also  existed, 
entering  the  county  north  of  Gabon,  passing 
through  southern  Whetstone,  and  southern 
Bucyrus  through  Wyandot  to  Little  Sandusky. 
Of  this  faint  traces  are  seen  in  eastern  and 
central  Polk  township,  but  all  trace  is  lost  for 


about  three  miles  in  w estern  Polk  and  eastern 
\\  hetstone  townships,  just  before  it  reaches 
the  plains,  wdiere,  of  course,  the  open  country 
and  decaying  vegetation  and  overtlowing 
swamps  would  obliterate  everything  in  a very 
few  seasons. 

There  was  an  Indian  camp  existed  at  an 
early  day,  about  four  miles  west  of  Bucyrus. 

I he  Bucyrus  Journal  of  June  10,  1853,  con- 
tains the  following  item: 

"We  were  shown  the  other  day  a sw'ord, 
found  on  May  29,  by  Jacob  Kinsey,  about 
four  miles  west  of  this  place,  at  wdiat  is  called 
‘Plumb  Orchard,’  or  the  ‘Old  Indian  Camp.’ 

I he  sword  bears  every  appearance  of  having 
been  made  and  used  by  some  ancient  race,  un- 
known perhaps  in  this  country.  The  blade  is 
three  feet,  tw  o inches  in  length,  about  one  and 
a quarter  inches  wide  at  the  hilt,  tapering  from 
both  sides  to  the  point,  which  is  very  sharp. 
The  hilt  is  covered  with  a basket  of  steel, 
strongly  made,  and  serves  as  a perfect  safe- 
guard to  the  hand  and  wrist.  It  is  very  much 
rusted  but  i f there  were  letters  on  it,  they 
could  easily  be  seen;  there  are,  however,  none. 
The  following  figures  are  found  on  the  basket 
of  the  hilt : 

6/56 

"It  is  quite  a curiosity  and  may  lead  to  a 
more  careful  examination  of  matters  connected 
with  it.  It  was  found  with  the  point  in  the 
ground,  with  a large  root  practically  grown 
over  the  hilt.  In  the  same  place,  we  learn,  a 
musket  was  found  a few  years  ago,  which  had 
every  appearance  of  being  very  old." 

'I  he  early  grave  yards  of  Bucyrus  were  out- 
side the  original  plat  of  the  town  but  now  in- 
side the  corporation  limits.  I he  very  first 
was  along  Middletown  street  east  of  Walnut. 
Among  those  known  to  be  buried  there  were 
Daniel  Beadle,  the  infant  child  of  Mishael 
Beadle,  who  died  Sept.  J,  1 822  ; the  next  burial 
was  the  live-year  old  child  of  Jacob  Kellogg, 
died  Dec.  30,  1822.  The  first  adult  was  John 
Deardorff,  who  died  in  1823,  and  the  same 
year  his  daughter  Margaret  was  buried  here, 
and  in  1824  his  son  William.  Rachel  Kellogg 
was  buried  here  in  1824,  and  her  father,  John 
Kellogg,  in  1823. 

r n 1824  the  Garys  had  a grave  yard  across 
the  river,  in  what  was  known  vears  ago  as  the 
Henry  orchard,  just  south  of  the  present  TToly 
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Trinity  cemetery.  The  lirst  burial  here  was 
in  1824,  Rachel  Cary,  wife  of  Lewis  Cary,  and 
that  same  year  was  buried  Elizabeth  Bucklin, 
the  mother  of  Albigence  Jlucklin  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Norton.  Daniel  McMichael  was  bur- 
ied here  in  1825,  and  also  Seth  Holmes  the 
same  year;  also  Timothy  Kirk  and  wife.  In 
this  yard  was  buried  in  1827,  Peter,  the  col- 
ored servant  of  Lewis  Cary,  the  lirst  colored 
man  ever  in  Bucyrus. 

The  next  burial  ground  was  the  Tiffin  grave 
yard,  located  on  land  donated  by  Amos  Clark, 
and  still  in  existence  as  a cemetery,  but  for 
many  years  unused  as  a burial  site.  The  lirst 
burial  was  that  of  Samuel  Yost,  the  infant  son 
of  Abraham  Yost,  who  died  May  12,  1827. 
In  these  grounds  are  the  last  resting  place  of 
Samuel  Norton,  who  died  April  18,  1856,  and 
bis  wife  Mary  Norton,  who  died  April  2 9, 
1859,  the  first  pioneers  of  Bucyrus.  Two  other 
graves  there  tire  Thomas  Howey,  died  May 
27,  1835,  and  Joseph  Knott,  died  Nov.  5,  1826, 
both  reported  as  soldiers  who  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  Among  others  buried  here 
of  the  early  pioneers  were  Isaac  IT.  Allen,  the 
first  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county;  Elias 
Cronebaugh  who  w as  killed  accidentally  at  the 
building  of  the  first  court  house  on  Dec.  4, 
1830;  Matthew  and  Elizabeth  Free,  Robert 
Foster,  |olni  I leinlen,  Abraham,  John  and 
Daniel  llalm,  Elisha  Kent,  John  Kanzleiter, 
Darius  Langdon,  II  ugh  and  William  Mc- 
Cullough, Hugh  McCracken,  Matthew  Mc- 
Michael, William  V.  Marquis.  William  Magers, 
John  ].  Mollenkopf,  John  Nimmons,  Thomas 
Parks,  William  Robinson,  Thomas'  Rogers. 
Conrad  Roth,  Christian  Sexauer,  Henry  and 
James  Sell,  William  F.  Schindler,  John  Stine- 
man,  Beniamin  and  Joseph  Spahr,  James  and 
Matthew  Tate,  Jonathan  Timherlin. 

In  T830  the  Lutheran  grave  yard  was 
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started,  known  as  the  Southern  grave  yard,  it 
was  outside  the  corporation,  and  was  on  the 
west  side  of  Spring  street,  between  Rensselaer 
and  Warren.  When  it  was  abandoned  all  the 
bodies  were  removed  to  Oakwood  cemetery. 
Among  the  pioneers  originally  buried  there 
were  Ceorge  Aumiller,  Christopher'  Boyer, 
Isaac  Ditty,  Peter  and  Ceorge  Lauck,  Peter 
Miller,  Abraham  Myers. 

There  was  a grave  yard,  two  miles  west  of 
Bucyrus  on  the  Wyandot  road,  where  Joseph. 
Young  and  many  of  his  family  were  buried. 
The  first  known  burial  was  that  of  William 
Young,  who  died  Oct.  25,  JS39,  aged  77 
years. 

In  the  Monnett  chapel  grave  yard  the  first 
burial  was  Margaret  Slagle,  who  died  Aug. 
22,  1841.  John  W.  Shaw,  colonel  of  the  34th 
( ).  V.  L,  is  buried  here;  also  Abram  Monnett, 
who  died  Aug.  12,  1854.  Jeremiah  Monnett, 
the  founder  of  the  church,  died  Sept,  r,  i8f>4, 
and  is  buried  here. 

One  mile  north  of  the  Monnett  chapel  was 
the  original  Monnett  grave  yard,  on  the  land 
of  Isaac  Monnett.  The  first  knowm  burial 
was  John  Monnett,  who  died  Nov.  26,  1831, 
aged  2C)  years. 

Alt.  Zion  church  has  a grave  yard,  and  the 
first  recorded  interment  is  the  Mcllwain  twins, 
who  died  Sept.  25,  iShfi.  Another  grave  there 
is  Esther  White,  who  died  Oct.  22,  1884,  in 
the  89th  year  of  her  age. 

hive  miles  west  of  Bucyrus  is  the  Streib 
grave  yard,  and  the  first  known  interment  was 
Mary  Zimmerman  on  Feb.  17,  1867.  Many 
buried  here  are  over  seventy  years  of  age,  J.  C. 
Mellenkopp,  w ho  died  Oct.  r 8,  1886,  being  then 
in  his  0 3d  year,  and  Rev.  Michael  Streib,  who 
died  May  4,  1807,  being  in  his  8f>th  year; 
Christonher  Sniegle.  84;  John  Steinhilber.  83, 
and  Michael  Snyder,  Sr. 
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CHAPTER  X 

CHAT  FI  ELD  TOWNSIill 


The  Erection  of  Chatheld  Township— Topography  and  Drainage— The  Cranberry  Industry 
—Pioneers  and  Early  Settlers — German  Immigration — Early  Industries— Rearing  Silk- 
zvorms — Taverns — The  McKinley  Graves — Justices— North  Liberty  and  Its  Founder — 
Richville — Chat  field  P.  O.  Established — Postmasters — Grove  Hill  P.  O. — Schools  and 
C h arches — Cemeteries. 


The  farmer  sat  in  his  easy  chair 
Smoking  his  pipe  of  clay, 

While  his  hale  old  wife  with  busy  care 
Was  clearing  the  dinner  away. 

— Charles  G.  Eastman. 

March  6,  1828,  Chatfiekl  township  was 

erected  by  the  Commissioners  of  Crawford 
county.  Prior  to  that  time  it  had  been  a part 
of  Cranberry  township,  but  the  building  of  the 
pike  road  from  Bucyrus  to  Sandusky,  the 
large  amount  of  travel  over  that  road,  and  the 
tendency  of  settlers  to  enter  land  along  the 
most  traveled  routes,  had  made  the  western 
part  of  Cranberry  as  populous  as  the  eastern, 
so  the  citizens  in  the  western  portion  presented 
a petition  to  the  commissioners  for  a division 
of  the  township  and  the  request  was  granted. 
Cranberry  at  that  time  was  six  miles  deep  and 
eight  and  a half  wide,  and  the  four  western 
miles  were  taken  off  and  the  new  township 
was  named  Chatfiekl,  after  Silas  and  Oliver 
Chatfiekl.  The  division  left  Cranberry  the 
same  as  it  is  at  present.  At  the  same  time 
Lykins  was  erected  six  miles  square — the 
present  Lykins  and  the  western  mile  of  the 
present  Chatfiekl.  When  Wyandot  county 
was  created  by  the  Legislature  in  1845,  k 
necessitated  a rearrangement  of  the  western 
townships  of  the  county,  and  the  eastern  mile 
ol  Lykins  was  attached  to  Chatfiekl,  making 
both  townships  five  miles  square,  as  they  exist 
today. 

Chatfiekl  township  is  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tile sections  of  Crawford  county.  Crossed  by 


those  extensive  glacial  ridges  which  extend 
from  east  to  west  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  it  has  the  advantage  of  long  and  grad- 
ual slopes  which  give  it  excellent  drainage. 
The  soil  is  chiefly  alluvial  in  the  eastern  part, 
while  the  western  portion  contains  more  clay. 
Its  principal  drainage  is  Sycamore  creek 
which,  with  several  branches,  covers  almost 
the  entire  township.  In  the  northern  part 
Silver  creek  passes  to  the  west  entering  Seneca 
county  on  its  way  to  the  Sandusky,  while  in 
the  southern  section  of  the  township  are  small 
branches  that  find  their  way  to  the  Broken- 
sword. 

Many  of  the  Wyandot  Indians  roamed  over 
Chatfiekl  township  as  late  as  1830,  as  they 
came  every  autumn  and  camped  near  the  cran- 
berry marshes  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
township.  They  often  remained  all  winter, 
the  squaws  gathering  the  berries,  while  the 
men  engaged  in  the  manlier  occupations  of 
hunting  and  trapping.  The  cranberries  and 
skins  were  taken  by  them  on  their  ponies  to 
Sandusky  or  Bucyrus,  and  here  exchanged  for 
a few  necessaries,  more  trinkets,  and  still  more 
“Sandusky  water,”  the  latter  an  inferior 
whisky  which  was  a bad  investment  for  poor 
“Lo.”  The  white  settlers  were  not  long  in 
discovering  that  the  cranberry  industry  was  a 
profitable  one,  and  the  same  rule  prevailed  in 
Chatfield,  as  elsewhere,  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  and  the  Indians  were  gradually  driven 
from  the  region.  The  influx  of  settlers,  with 
the  clearing  of  the  land,  no  longer  left  that 
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section  a hunting  ground,  and  in  1843  the  few 
of  the  Wyandots  who  occasionally  drifted  into 
the  township  joined  with  their  tribe  and  turned 
their  faces  toward  the  setting  sun,  typical  of 
the  departed  glories  of  their  race,  and  found 
a new  home  in  the  reservation  allotted  to  them 
in  far  away  Kansas. 

The  first  settler  in  Chatfield  township  was 
Jacob  Whetstone,  who  as  early  as  1820  roamed 
through  the  woods  hunting  and  trapping.  He 
built  for  himself  a cabin  about  a mile  and  a 
half  northwest  of  the  present  village  of  Chat- 
field  on  the  bank  of  the  Sycamore.  He  had 
a wife  and  family  and  cleared  about  an  acre 
of  land.  But  his  principle  support  was  the 
rifle,  and  the  products  of  his  skill,  carried  to 
Sandusky  or  Bucyrus  on  foot,  furnished  the 
necessaries  of  life  the  forest  failed  to  supply. 
Later  George  Stuckman  “scpiatted”  near  him, 
another  hunter,  but  owning  no  land,  support- 
ing his  family  by  his  rifle.  As  the  first  set- 
tlers came  these  hunters  were  employed  by 
them  to  secure  the  game  while  the  real  pio- 
neers put  in  their  time  clearing  away  the  for- 
est. They  assisted  the  settlers  in  erecting 
their  first  cabins,  and  at  times  in  the  work  of 
the  forest  and  field.  But  manual  labor  was 
irksome  to  them,  and  both  moved  with  their 
families  to  the  west  where  the  game  was  still 
plentiful. 

Another  early  settler  was  John  Henry,  who 
devoted  his  entire  time  to  hunting  and  trap- 
ping. He  was  an  expert  shot,  careful  and 
provident,  and  from  the  sale  of  his  furs  se- 
cured sufficient  money  to  purchase  a farm  in 
section  19,  and  as  the  country  became  more 
settled  and  game  became  scarcer,  he  devoted 
less  attention  to  hunting  and  more  to  farming. 

As  early  as  1824  the  road,  which  later  be- 
came the  Columbus  and  Sandusky  Pike,  was 
in  existence  from  Columbus  through  Bucyrus 
to  Sandusky  and  there  was  already  much 
travel  along  this  route.  Settlers  began  locat- 
ing along  this  road,  among  the  first  being  Silas 
and  Oliver  Chatfield,  James  and  John  Robin- 
son, William  Spanable,  William  Champion 
and  David  Clute,  the  Chatfields  entering  land 
near  the  present  village  of  that  name  and 
Champion  and  Spanable  north  of  Chatfield. 

Among  other  early  settlers  were  Ira 
Chase,  Demetry  Winterhalter,  John  Hamilton, 
Thaddeus  Kent,  David  Tipton,  Tchabod  Smith, 


who  came  about  1828;  John  Armitage,  Luther 
C.  Flint,  David  Kimball,  John  Mitchell,  Dan- 
iel Shaffstall,  in  1829;  Lloyd  Ady,  Jacob  Bib- 
ble,  Richard  Davidson,  Samuel  Foote,  Sidney 
Holt,  William  McPherson,  Truman  Wilkin- 
son, Jonas  Yingling,  in  1830;  and  Nathan  An- 
thony, Jacob  Bunce,  John,  Benjamin  and 
Ephraim  Clements,  Richard  Frisbie,  Adam 
Fauser,  in  1831. 

These  settlers  were  mostly  of  English  de- 
scent, and  came  to  Chatfield  from  the  eastern 
counties  of  the  state,  having  previously  em- 
igrated from  New  England.  They  entered 
land  along  the  Columbus  and  Sandusky  turn- 
pike, which  being  an  outlet  both  north  and 
south  soon  became  lined  with  the  log  cabins  of 
these  and  other  settlers.  Many  of  them  be- 
came early  prominent  in  township  affairs.  In 
1831  Ichabod  Smith  was  elected  justice  of  the 
peace,  Richard  Davidson  in  1834,  and  Daniel 
Shaffstall  in  1837;  Richard  Davidson  was  also 
township  clerk  in  1833,  and  DayM  Clute  and 
John  Mitchell  were  trustees  the  same  year; 
Luther  C.  Flint  was  appointed  the  first  post- 
master in  1834  by  Andrew  Jackson. 

As  early  as  1832  was  an  influx  of  Germans, 
coming  direct  from  the  mother  country.  In 
later  years  their  friends  were  sent  for  and 
eventually  Chatfield  and  surrounding  town- 
ships were  so  strongly  settled  by  this  nation- 
ality that  public  and  private  business  was  best 
conducted  in  the  German  language,  and  at  the 
national  and  state  elections,  the  tickets  were 
printed  in  both  English  and  German.  These 
German  settlers  were  steady  and  industrious, 
temperate  and  frugal ; they  labored  early  and 
late,  cleared  the  forests  and  reclaimed  the 
marshes,  and  half  a century  later,  in  times  of 
monetary  depression,  when  the  business  men 
of  Bucyrus  had  need  of  cash  to  meet  some 
pressing  emergency  they  took  a hurried  drive 
to  Chatfield  township  and  never  came  back 
empty-handed. 

Among  the  Germans  and  others  arriving  in 
the  thirties  were  the  following: 

1832 —  George  Brown,  Edward  Biggs, 
Jacob  Bright,  George  Carrothers,  Henry  Durr, 
Harris  Garton,  John  Ileckenlively,  John  G. 
Karg,  John  G.  Long,  Benjamin  Lindsley, 
Jacob  Nigh,  John  Scott  and  five  sons,  Isaac, 
Solomon,  George,  William  and  John  II. 

1833 —  Daniel  Brindley,  Jacob  Gross,  Chris- 
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tian  Hipp,  William  Koenig,  Gottleib  and 
Michael  Lutz,  Jacob  Regala,  Reter  Reidel, 
Thomas  Tirnony,  Reter  Wieter,  George  Wid- 
dle,  John  Winterholter,  James  Adams. 

1834 —  Hugh  Goshorn,  Jacob  L.  Gurwell, 
Abraham  Harmon,  Benjamin  llilliar,  John  G. 
Ott,  Benjamin  Royce,  Jacob  Schlater,  B. 
Dimock. 

1835 —  Johannes  Burgbacher,  John  Fissel, 
Thomas  Johnson.  William  King,  David  and 
James  McKinley,  George  Shaffer. 

1836 —  William  Kolb,  Spencer  Moffitt, 
Timothy  Park,  Nathan  Rich. 

1837 —  George  Leonhart,  David  Spore. 

As  their  names  indicate  some  of  these  set- 
tlers were  of  English  or  Scotch-Irish  origin. 
David  McKinley  above  mentioned  being  no 
less  a personage  than  the  great  grandfather  of 
the  late  President  McKinley,  and  James  Mc- 
Kinley his  grandfather.  These  settlers  located 
in  different  parts  of  the  township,  and  their 
log  cabins  and  clearings  soon  began  to  en- 
croach on  the  primeval  forest,  their  settle- 
ments being  the  germ  of  that  advanced  civil- 
ization, and  well  cultivated  farms  and  com- 
fortable homesteads  that  meet  the  eye  on  every 
hand  today.  The  substantial  and  well  fur- 
nished residences  which  the  farmer  of  today 
regards  as  necessary  to  his  comfort  and  re- 
spectability would  doubtless  have  been  re- 
garded by  them  as  palatial,  and  they  would  no 
doubt  have  looked  on  such  modern  furnishings 
as  brussels  carpets,  cane-seated  or  plush  fur- 
niture, pianos  and  all  the  various  nicknacks 
in  which  the  modern  housewife  takes  such 
pride,  as  scandalous  superfluities. 

They  experienced  the  same  inconvenience 
of  those  in  other  portions  of  the  county. 
Money  was  scarce,  and  besides  clearing  their 
land,  and  making  their  own  crude  furniture 
they  obtained  needed  cash  by  working  on  the 
turnpike  then  being  constructed,  or  leaving 
the  farm  during  the  summer  to  the  care  of 
their  wives  and  children,  went  on  foot  to  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  where  they  obtained 
employment  on  the  Miami  canal,  then  build- 
ing between  the  Maumee  river  and  Dayton, 
and  the  cash  obtained  for  their  labor  they 
promptly  invested  in  additional  land. 

One  of  these  settlers  was  Jacob  Shaffer,  w ho 
came  from  Germany  in  1833,  at  the  age  of  18, 
settling  in  Stark  county,  and  in  two  years 


saved  $50,  when  he  came  to  Ghatfield  town- 
ship with  his  wife  and  entered  forty  acres  of 
land  in  section  3.  1 Ie  built  his  log  cabin,  and 

it  was  pointed  out  for  several  years  as  the  best 
house  in  that  neighborhood.  Mis  land  was 
all  forest,  and  the  first  year  he  cleared  three 
acres,  which  he  planted  in  wheat.  Shaffer 
was  one  of  those  who  walked  over  sixty  miles 
to  Rankling  county  to  obtain  needed  money 
by  working  on  the  canal. 

George  Leonhart  came  to  America  in  1833, 
and  having  $600,  invested  it  in  land  in  Stark 
county,  which  he  later  sold  at  an  advance  of 
$200,  and  came  to  Ghatfield  where  he  started 
with  160  acres,  adding  to  his  land  as  the  years 
passed  until  his  holdings  were  nearly  1,000 
acres. 

Gottleib  Lutz  came  to  Ghatfield  in  1833,  and 
his  brother  Michael  about  the  same  time. 
Gottleib  started  with  forty  acres  in  the  woods 
where  he  built  his  cabin.  Lie  was  married  in 
Germany  to  Eva  Kibler,  and  his  wife  accom- 
panied him  to  their  new  home.  Like  the 
others  they  were  much  annoyed  by  the  wolves 
whose  depredations  on  stock  left  the  sheep- 
pens  and  pig-styes  tenantless. 

William  Kalb  came  to  Crawford  county  in 
1833,  settling  first  in  Holmes  township  where 
he  remained  three  years  clearing  the  land,  and 
in  February,  1836,  removing  to  Ghatfield 
township  where  he  had  purchased  1 10  acres 
of  land  in  section  19,  the  price  being  $400, 
less  than  four  dollars  an  acre.  Three  acres  of 
this  land  was  already  cleared.  He  planted 
his  crops  among  the  stumps,  and  in  some 
places  harvested  them  with  a butcher-knife. 

Christian  Hipp  came  from  Germany  with 
William  Kalb  in  1833,  and  settled  in  Chat- 
field  township  that  same  year.  Accompany- 
ing him  was  his  11-year  old  son  Frederick 
ITipp,  who  when  he  became  of  age  learned  the 
trade  of  a wagon  maker  in  Bucyrus,  went  into 
business  at  Ghatfield,  was  one  of  the  early 
postmasters  of  the  village,  justice  of  the  peace 
for  twenty-one  years,  only  resigning  in  1882. 
on  account  of  his  removal  to  Bucyrus,  having 
been  elected  probate  judge  of  the  county. 

Johannes  Burgbacher  settled  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Ghatfield  in  1835,  purchasing 
eighty  acres  of  land  in  section  7.  Mere  he 
died  in  1842,  and  on  his  eighteen  year  old  son 
|ohn  devolved  the  support  of  his  family.  The 
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day  before  the  Fourth  of  July  in  1849  John 
married  Susanna  M.  Koenig,  a daughter  of 
one  of  the  pioneers,  and  later  lie  became  active 
in  the  affairs  of  the  township,  lie  was  first 
elected  justice  of  the  peace  in  1856,  and  re- 
elected in  1859  and  1862.  Retired  from  the 
office  long  enough  to  serve  as  county  commis- 
sioner for  two  terms,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
his  services  as  commissioner,  in  1872,  he  was 
again  elected  justice,  and  re-elected  every 
three  years  until  his  last  election  in  1899,  mak- 
ing thirty-six  years  as  justice  of  the  peace,  the 
banner  record  of  the  county. 

One  of  the  first  industries  of  the  county  was 
a cooper  shop  started  by  William  Koenig,  who 
arrived  from  Germany  in  1833.  David  or 
Daniel  Shaffstall  built  a sawmill  on  Sycamore 
creek  as  early  as  1834,  this  being  one  of  the 
first  industries  in  the  township.  It  was  located 
where  there  was  quite  a slope  of  land  toward 
the  mill  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  stream, 
and  often  in  winter,  when  this  slope  was  cov- 
ered by  snow  or  ice,  the  logs  were  rolled 
dow  n it  to  the  mill.  After  being  operated  for 
nearly  twenty  years  by  Mr.  Shaffstall,  it 
passed  into  other  hands  for  ten  years  and  was 
again  disposed  of  and  finally  abandoned. 

As  early  as  1832  there  were  two  taverns  on 
the  turnpike  about  a mile  north  of  Kiehville, 
one  kept  by  Richard  Frisbie  and  the  other  by 
Nathan  Anthony.  They  were  located  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  pike,  were  two-story  frame 
buildings,  and  both  were  well  patronized,  as 
this  turnpike  was  largely  used  by  settlers  from 
tbe  central  part  of  the  state,  who  passed  along 
to  the  northern  markets  on  Lake  Erie,  with 
large  droves  of  hogs  or  cattle,  or  with  grain- 
loaded  wagons,  and  these  drovers  being  a 
thirsty  and  hungry  tribe,  they  seldom  passed 
a tavern  without  stopping  a few  moments  to 
refresh  the  inner  man. 

Another  tavern  was  opened  in  1833  near 
the  southern  boundary  of  tbe  township  by 
Garton  b'rislen.  and  still  another  was  built 
about  this  time  in  the  extreme  northern  part, 
which,  however,  bore  a somewhat  bad  reputa- 
tion, as  a reso/t  of  carousers  or  even  worse 
characters,  though  nothing  more  serious 
seems  to  have  been  prosed  against  it  except 
excessive  drinking  and  some  gambling  on  the 
part  of  its  frequenters.  It  was  at  one  time, 
however,  suspected  ol  being  a resort  of  coun- 


terfeiters, and  tbe  suspicion  may  have  been 
well  founded,  as  at  a later  period  some  im- 
plements such  as  counterfeiters  use,  were  dis- 
covered in  an  old  shed  near  the  tavern.  V ith 
this  tavern  was  also  connected  a distillery  hav- 
ing two  copper  stills,  having  a united  capacity 
of  about  thirty  gallons.  After  this  place  had 
been  conducted  for  about  ten  years  tbe  land- 
lord was  forced  by  popular  opinion  to  sell  out, 
and  he  moved  to  another  locality,  and  a pub- 
lic nuisance  was  ended. 

The  Richard  Frisbie  tavern  and  the  Senate 
House  kept  by  Nathan  Anthony  were  at  the 
crossing  about  a mile  north  of  the  present  vil- 
lage of  Chatfield,  where  the  pike  is  crossed  by 
tbe  road  running  from  Plymouth  to  Sycamore 
and  McCutchenville,  which  was  a much  trav- 
eled east  and  west  road  in  the  early  days. 
Other  taverns  along  the  pike  prior  to  1840 
were  kept  by  Luther  C.  Flint,  Jacob  Bunn. 
Samuel  Webber  and  Harris  Garton,  tbe  Shade 
House  kept  by  a brother  of  Samuel  Shade, 
who  ran  a tavern  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
township,  also  the  tavern  of  Nathan  Plum- 
mer. Later  Martin  Wirt  had  a tavern  south 
of  Chatfield  which  he  advertised  as  a "tem- 
perance inn,”  and  near  him  Phillip  Moffitt 
had  a tavern.  L.  I).  Johnson  fitted  up  grounds 
at  considerable  expense  south  of  Chatfield,  and 
established  a sort  of  summer  resort  hotel, 
which  was  known  as  the  “Everglade  Retreat.” 
It  was  a great  place  for  picnic  parties  and 
dances,  but  proving  unprofitable  was  discon- 
tinued, and  Johnson  moved  to  Bucyrus,  and 
purchased  the  McCoy  House,  now  the  Deal. 

T11  1837  Jacob  Reidel  built  an  ashery  near 
Ricbville,  which  was  conducted  for  about  ten 
years.  The  majority  of  asheries  in  those 
days  were  run  in  connection  with  stores,  as 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  money,  business  was 
largely  conducted  on  a system  of  barter  and 
exchange.  Goods  were  exchanged  for  the 
ashes,  which  were  subsequently  manufactured 
into  potash. 

In  1840  John  Lucas,  with  bis  widowed 
daughter,  Mrs.  Sarah  Breston,  started  a silk- 
manufacturing  industry  in  Chatfield  township. 
They  reared  the  silkworms  from  eggs  obtained 
in  'Eastern  cities,  feeding  them  on  tbe  leaves  of 
the  few  mulberry  trees  found  growing  in  tbe 
woods.  I be  attempt  was  only  partially  suc- 
cessful, owing  chiefly  to  the  difficult)-  of  oh- 
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taining  a sufficient  supply  of  mulberry  plants. 
Some  good  silk  was  made,  however,  and  found 
a ready  market  in  Bucyrus  or  Sandusky  city 
and  the  enterprise  was  carried  on  for  some 
twelve  years,  when  it  was  finally  abandoned. 
No  cloth  was  manufactured,  although  neck- 
ties and  ribbons  were  woven  by  Mrs.  Breston. 
The  buildings  were  located  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  township,  and  were  visited  by  many 
people  from  all  over  the  county  and  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Lucas  and  his  daughter  were  of  English 
descent  and  were  educated  and  refined  people ; 
their  business,  if  not  wholly  successful,  was  an 
object  lesson  in  intelligent  enterprise  and  as 
such  was  probably  not  without  its  fruits. 

Among  the  prominent  early  settlers  in  the 
northern  part  of  Chatfield  was  the  Scott  fam- 
ily, whose  members  were  industrious  and  in- 
telligent citizens,  having  a large  share  in  the 
building  up  and  improvement  of  the  town- 
ship. A member  of  this  family,  John  IT.  Scott, 
a son  of  the  original  settler,  was  one  of  the 
contractors  on  the  turnpike  and  in  addition  to 
money,  had  received  an  extensive  tract  of  land 
adjoining  the  turnpike  as  part  payment  for 
his  services.  After  residing  in  Chatfield  for 
many  years,  the  Scotts  sold  out  and  moved 
farther  west. 

About  1838  a wool-carding  factory  was 
erected  in  the  northern  part  of  Chatfield  by 
Martin  & ITilliar,  the  building  being  a two 
story  frame.  The  business  was  carried  on  for 
some  eight  or  ten  years,  when  it  was  aban- 
doned, the  proprietors  taking  up  farming,  as 
a more  profitable  industry. 

James  McKinley  lias  been  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Chatfield  township. 
ITe  was  the  grandfather  of  President  Win. 
McKinley.  He  settled  on  the  pike,  south  of 
Chatfield,  near  where  German  Lutheran  church 
now  stands,  and  near  the  site  where  his  cabin 
stood  is  now  the  brick  school  house  of  that 
district.  When  he  came  to  Crawford  county 
he  was  accompanied  by  his  brother  Ephraim 
who  settled  in  Bucyrus,  and  married  Hannah 
McCreary,  a sister  of  the  late  Thomas  Mc- 
Creary of  Bucyrus.  Both  the  brothers  were 
carpenters,  and  a number  of  buildings  in  Bucy- 
rus, Holmes,  Lylcins  and  Chatfield  townships 
were  built  by  them.  When  James  moved  to 
his  farm  in  Chatfield  all  his  sons  accompanied 


him,  excepting  William,  the  father  of  the 
president.  There  was  also  with  him  his 
father,  David  McKinley,  and  his  mother-in- 
law,  Hannah  C.  Rose,  both  great-grandpar- 
ents of  President  McKinley.  David  McKin- 
ley was  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  was  born  in  1755,  and  died  in  August, 
1840,  and  was  buried  on  the  farm  of  his  son 
James.  A week  later  the  mother-in-law  of 
James  McKinley  died  and  she  w as  buried  be- 
side David  McKinley.  The  land  was  owned 
by  David  McKinley,  and  in  1844  it  was  sold 
by  James  McKinley  and  he  moved  to  Lykins 
township,  a little  over  a mile  west  of  Lykins. 
At  this  new  home  on  August  14,  1846,  there 
wras  a double  wedding,  one  daughter,  Hannah, 
marrying  T.  J.  Tilford,  and  another  daugh- 
ter, Ellen,  marrying  James  Winters.  On 
Christmas  day,  1853,  another  daughter,  Mar- 
tha, was  married  to  Stephen  Waller.  The 
parents  had  moved  to  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
where  both  died  on  the  same  day  on  the  for- 
tieth anniversary  of  their  marriage  in  1847, 
and  were  buried  in  the  same  grave.  James 
McKinley,  the  grandfather  of  the  president, 
was  a soldier  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  passed 
through  this  section  during  the  war,  and  was 
so  favorably  impressed  with  the  country  that 
it  eventually  led  to  his  location  in  the  county. 
In  disposing  of  the  farm  the  David  McKinley 
heirs  still  retained  control  of  the  burial  site, 
and  on  the  death  of  James  it  passed  to  his  son 
William,  the  father  of  President  McKinley. 
More  than  a half  a century  passed,  and  the 
stones  that  once  marked  the  last  resting  place 
of  the  ancestors  of  a president  of  the  United 
States  had  long  since  mouldered  into  decay, 
the  graves  alone  remained,  grass  grown  and 
briar  covered,  when  the  name  of  McKinley 
became  known  through  the  length  anti 
breadth  of  the  land,  and  the  old  settlers  re- 
called the  fact  that  the  grandfather  of  one  of 
the  nation’s  greatest  men  had  once  made  his 
home  among  them.  The  coming  president, 
then  governor  of  the  state,  visited  the  site,  and 
at  his  request  the  little  churchyard  was  ex- 
tended to  include  the  McKinley  burial  plot, 
and  in  the  extreme  southeastern  corner  of  the 
yard  can  be  seen  the  two  stones,  erected  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  bear- 
ing the  simple  inscriptions: 
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David  McKinley 

REVOLUTIONARY  SOLDIER 

Born  1755,  Died  1840. 

Hannah  C.  Rose 
Born  1757,  Died  1840. 

In  1830  one  of  the  pioneers  was  Richard 
Davidson.  His  father,  George  Davidson  was 
a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  was  a 
cousin  of  the  ill  fated  Colonel  Crawford. 
Richard  was  born  in  Virginia  on  May  28, 
1799,  on  land  which  was  granted  to  his  father 
by  the  government  for  services  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  the  title  was  never  perfected  and  the 
land  passed  into  other  hands.  George  David- 
son went  to  Knox  county,  Ohio,  and  in  1830 
his  son  Richard  came  to  Crawford,  settling  on 
land  just  southeast  of  Chatfield,  and  in  1834 
was  one  of  the  first  justices  of  the  county, 
serving  for  three  terms. 

The  complete  list  of  justices  of  Chatfield 
township  is  as  follows:  Ichabod  Smith — 

1831-34;  Richard  Davidson — 1834-37-40; 
Daniel  Shaffstall — 1837-40-43-49;  Levi  Cas- 
key— 1846;  James  Gibson — 1846;  John  Rob- 
erts— 1849;  Demetry  Winterhalter — 1849; 
Ormond  VV.  Johnson — 1852;  Wilson  Stewart 
-—1852-55-58  ; Simon  Nefsger— 1853 ; John 
Burgbachcr  — 1856-59-62-71-75-78-81, 84, 

87-90-93-99;  Frederick  liipp — 1S61-64-67-70 
73-76-79;  J.  II.  Davidson — 1865-68-82;  John 
H.  Lust — 1885;  John  Guiss — 1888-91-95-98; 
D.  LI.  Angene — 1 894-95  ; Joseph  LI.  Mollen- 
cop — 1896;  F.  II.  Barth — 1898-01-07-11;  and 
C.  F.  Hammer — 1903. 

The  first  town  laid  out  in  Chatfield  town- 
ship was  by  John  Henry  who  came  to  the 
township  in  1824  as  a hunter.  From  the  pro- 
fits of  his  markmanship  he  bought  land  in  sec- 
tion 19  a mile  south  of  the  present  village  of 
Chatfield,  but  he  was  not  cut  out  for  a farmer. 
I11  those  early  days  stock  was  allowed  to  run 
at  large,  and  the  hogs  soon  grew  wild.  As  a 
protection  settlers  marked  their  stock  so  that 
even  the  hogs  when  wild  could  be  identified. 
These  marks  were  made  a matter  of  township 
record,  as  the  following  from  a township 
clerk’s  hook  in  the  possession  of  Frederick 
I Tipp  shows : 

“Thomas  Johnson’s  ear  mark  for  his  cattle 
and  hogs  is  a square  crop  off  the  left  ear  and 
a slit  in  the  same.” 


“Adrian  Lloblitzell’s  ear  mark  for  cattle  and 
hogs  is  a slit  in  both  ears.” 

“John  Davidson’s  ear  mark  for  cattle  and 
hogs  is  a swallow  fork  in  each  ear.” 

If  the  ears  of  the  hogs  held  out  it  is  prob- 
able that  each  settler  had  his  distinguishing 
brand.  There  were  many  wild  hogs  in  the 
early  days,  and  also  many  not  marked,  but 
when  a settler  shot  a hog  it  was  the  almost 
invariable  custom  to  return  the  dead  animal 
to  its  owner.  John  Henry  was  an  expert  shot 
with  the  rifle;  he  disliked  farming,  and  it  was 
generally  reported  by  his  neighbors  that  many 
of  their  hogs  found  their  way  into  his  larder. 
At  any  rate  he  salted  down  large  quantities  of 
pork,  and  realized  considerable  money  by  sell- 
ing this  pork  to  his  neighbors.  One  day  he 
sold  a barrel  of  this  pork  to  Richard  Davidson, 
who  lived  about  a mile  from  him,  and  after 
Henry  left,  Davidson  humorously  remarked 
to  his  wife:  ‘“Well,  we  are  only  buying  back 
our  own  pork.” 

Jolm  Henry  concluded  to  lay  out  a town 
along  the  pike,  so  in  the  summer  of  1834,  he 
sent  for  the  surveyor  of  the  county,  Thomas 
C.  Sweney,  and  a town  of  forty-one  lots  was 
platted  along  both  sides  of  the  pike.  The 
plat  was  filled  in  the  recorder’s  office  at  Bucy- 
rus  on  June  9,  1834,  and  showed  the  location 
as  being  on  “the  north  half  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  No.  19  Chatfield  town- 
ship.” It  was  nearly  a mile  south  of  the 
present  village  of  Chatfield.  The  town  was 
called  North  Liberty,  the  Pike  was  the  prin- 
cipal street  and  was  called  Bucyrus  street ; 
west  of  this  was  a street  running  north  and 
south  called  Poplar  and  east  of  Bucyrus  street 
was  Sycamore.  There  was  but  one  east  and 
west  street,  which  was  called  Cranberry,  but 
for  lack  of  east  and  west  streets  it  had  an 
alley  on  each  side.  There  were  sixteen  lots 
on  Bucyrus  street,  eight  on  each  side,  seven- 
teen on  Poplar  and  eight  on  Sycamore.  The 
prospects  of  the  town  were  good,  with  a daily 
line  of  stages  passing  along  the  road,  with 
Bucyrus  nine  miles  to  the  south  and  Caroline 
eight  to  the  north.  The  Bucyrus  Journal,  of 
June  1834,  thus  mentions  the  enterprise: 

“John  Henry,  sr.,  has  laid  off  a new  town 
to  be  called  North  Liberty,  in  the  center  of 
C hatfield  township,  and  offers  lots  for  sale  on 
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July  loth.  The  town  is  nine  miles  north  of 
Bucyrus,  on  the  Columbus  and  Sandusky  pike, 
on  which  there  is  a daily  line  of  mail  stages, 
the  county  road  from  Cranberry  to  Sycamore 
crosses  the  turnpike  at  the  town.” 

When  the  (own  was  originally  laid  out  John 
Henry  had  his  house  on  the  land  and  near 
was  a small  frame  which  had  been  erected  by 
Demetry  Winterhalter.  The  two  first  settlers 
in  the  new  town  were  Jacob  Bubble  and  John 
Winterhalter,  who  built  houses  into  which 
they  moved  with  their  families,  two  other 
families  coming  soon  after.  The  place  never 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  having  a store  or 
a tavern.  There  were  taverns  north  and 
south  of  the  village,  and  half  a mile  south,  in 
1839  Jacob  Kronenbach  started  a store  with 
about  $300  worth  of  goods,  which  he  had  pur- 
chased in  Bucyrus ; this  store  was  continued 
until  about  1851  when  the  proprietor  died  and 
the  store  was  discontinued.  The  only  in- 
dustry ever  in  the  village  was  the  ashery  of 
Jacob  Reidel.  The  serious  drawback  to  the 
town  was  the  proprietor  himself,  lie  was 
openly  accused  by  his  neighbors  of  shooting 
their  hogs.  On  one  occasion  several  settlers 
while  hunting  near  the  cranberry  marsh  heard 
the  crack  of  a rille,  and  creeping  through  the 
brush  saw  Henry  in  the  act  of  cutting  up  a 
hog  he  had  just  slain.  One  of  them  indig- 
nantly fired,  bringing  Henry  down  with  a shot 
in  the  leg.  However,  after  shooting  him  they 
carried  him  home  on  a stretcher,  and  ever 
after  he  was  called  “Hog  Henry.”  He  made 
no  complaint  of  the  shooting,  rather  gloried 
in  the  name,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  be 
about  again  his  supply  of  pork  was  kept  up 
as  before.  1 1 is  town  was  know  n all  over  as 
“Nog  Town,”  and  without  a store  or  a tavern 
or  a friend  it  died  a natural  death,  Henry 
eventually  removing  to  the  west. 

In  May,  1840,  the  village  of  kichville  was 
laid  out  and  platted  by  W illiam  Fil/.immons, 
the  countv  survcvor,  on  the  land  ol  Nathan 
Rich,  the  promoter  of  the  new  town  and  the 
sole  proprietor,  and  the  plat  was  filed  in  the 
recorder’s  office  May  4,  1840.  It  was  laid 
out  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  18,  and 
consisted  of  nineteen  lots.  The  I'ilce  road 
was  the  main  street,  and  was  called  Harrison 
street  ; east  of  it  was  a north  and  south  street 
called  Sycamore.  One  street  ran  east  and  west 


called  Washington.  Nathan  Rich  was  of 
English  descent,  and  about  1837  had  erected 
a story  and  a half  frame  on  the  present  site 
of  the  village.  The  second  house  was  built 
by  John  Robbins  and  the  third  by  John  Bugli, 
both  locating  there  immediately  after  the  lay- 
ing out  of  the  town.  Bugli  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  shingles  and  siding,  which 
business  he  continued  for  a number  of  years, 
finally  moving  west.  His  charges  were  from 
25  to  50  cents  per  hundred  for  the  shingles. 

1 le  made  his  siding  by  splitting  out  the  rough 
clapboards,  and  afterward  shaving  them  down 
to  the  required  thickness,  the  shingles  being 
prepared  in  much  the  same  manner.  He  had 
a son  who  was  constitutionally  and  resolutely 
opposed  to  manual  labor,  which  no  amount  of 
punishment  could  make  him  perform,  but  who 
was  a particularly  bright  scholar.  This  son 
subsequently  became  a member  of  congress 
from  the  western  district  to  which  the  family 
had  moved.  His  conduct,  however,  with  re- 
spect to  shirking  physical  labor  cannot  be  held 
up  as  an  example  to  youths  of  the  present  day, 
as  not  all  boys  who  are  thus  idle  become  con- 
gressmen, the  rule  applying  rather  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 

Mr.  Rich,  who  founded  the  village,  also 
opened  the  first  store,  beginning  with  about 
$75  worth  of  notions,  which  he  kept  chiefly 
to  exchange  for  ashes,  as  he  owned  one  of  the 
largest  asheries  in  the  county,  manufacturing 
as  high  as  twenty-five  tons  of  pearlash  per  an- 
num. He  paid  from  three  to  five  cents  per 
bushel  for  the  ashes,  or  gave  notions,  at  the 
same  rate,  in  exchange.  The  pearlash  was  sold 
in  Bucyrus  or  Sandusky  citv  at  a handsome 
profit. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  he  founded  the 
town  Mr.  Rich  also  built  a saw  and  grist-mill. 
It  was  a large  two-story  frame  building,  fur- 
nished with  one  set  of  “niggerhead”  stones 
and  with  a large  “up  and  down”  saw.  The 
only  grain  ground  was  corn,  and  that  only  to 
a limited  extent,  but  the  saw-mill  did  a good 
business.  These  industries,  including  the  ash- 
ery, attracted  settlers  to  the  village,  which  be- 
fore long  began  to  assume  an  air  of  prosper- 
ity. New  houses  were  erected  and  stores  and 
other  business  enterprises  were  opened  The 
first  real  store  in  town  was  kept  by  John  Rob- 
bins, w ho  began  in  1840  with  a general  assort- 
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ment  valued  at  about  $800.  After  conduct- 
ing the  business  for  six  years  be  sold  out  and 
removed  to  Wyandot  county. 

His  successor  was,  singularly  enough,  a man 
of  the  same  name,  John  Robbins,  who  for  ten 
years  kept  a large  general  stock  and  did  a fair 
business,  after  which  he  also  sold  out  and  re- 
moved to  some  other  locality. 

The  first  saloon  in  town  was  kept  by  John 
Ouaintance,  who  also  sold  groceries.  The  whis- 
key, the  stock  of  which  at  the  start  scarcely 
ever  exceeded  a jugful,  was  sold  at  three  cents 
per  drink.  Mr.  Quaintance’s  stock  of  grocer- 
ies, which  included  coffee,  was  also  very  small. 
He  had  as  an  assistant  a bright  youth  of  six- 
teen summers — or  winters — who  on  a certain 
occasion,  as  narrated  by  a former  historian, 
evinced  a singular  inaptitude  for  business.  It 
seems  that  while  Mr.  Ouaintance  was  out  buy- 
ing paper  rags  or  engaged  in  some  other  out- 
side business,  a citizen  came  in  with  about  fif- 
teen pounds  weight  of  rags,  which  he  wished 
to  exchange  for  coffee.  The  youth,  after 
weighing  the  rags,  weighed  out  the  same  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  coffee,  which  he  handed  over 
as  an  even  exchange,  and  was  much  hurt  sub- 
sequently to  find  his  business  abilities  seriously 
questioned  by  bis  employer.  .After  conduct- 
ing his  store  for  a number  of  years  Mr. 
Ouaintance  finally  closed  out  his  stock  and  re- 
tired. Another  saloon  was  opened  not  long 
afterward  by  a man  named  Ixaler  who,  how- 
ever, did  not  remain  long  in  the  business. 

In  1839  Lorenzo  Hardiness,  a practical 
distiller,  erected  buildings  on  a somewhat  large 
scale  for  the  manufacture  of  whiskey  and 
brandy.  They  were  furnished  with  two  cop- 
per strlls,  one  containing  about  eight  barrels 
and  the  other  four  and  both  together  turned 
out  from  ten  to  thirty  gallons  per  day,  the 
liquor  being  of  fair  quality.  This  distillery 
commanded  an  extensive  patronage  and  was 
the  most  profitable  enterprise  in  the  township. 
Late  in  the  seventies  the  distillery  was  discon- 
tinued owing  to  the  intervention  of  the  United 
States  officials, 

A store  building  was  erected  in  the  town 
in  1864  by  Ilipp  & Robinson  and  furnished 
with  $6,000  worth  of  goods.  The  business 
proved  profitable  for  a short  time  only,  being 
unfavorably  affected  by  the  general  decline  in 
prices  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  The 
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partners  continued  for  five  years,  however,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  they  sold  out  for  $3,000, 
having  sustained  large  losses.  Markley  & 
Durr,  who  bought  the  store  conducted  it  for 
several  years,  but  they  also  found  it  unprofit- 
able and  finally  gave  it  up.  Previous  to  Ilipp 
& Robinson’s  undertaking  a man  named 
George  Maltz  had  opened  a store  a little  south 
of  the  village,  in  1854,  with  a stock  of  goods 
valued  at  $2,500.  He  continued  in  business 
for  about  ten  years,  luckily  or  wisely  closing 
out  just  before  war  prices  began  to  decline. 
Michael  Hall  succeeded  Maltz,  and  was  in 
business  about  four  years,  but  the  investment 
was  not  a profitable  one  and  lie  closed  up  his 
stock.  Other  merchants  in  Richville  were 
Hiram  Lyons,  in  1859;  Frederick  and  William 
Achbaugh,  and  Jacob  Buckman,  who  carried 
stock  to  the  amount  of  $2,000  to  $3,000, 
Mohroff  & Lutz,  J.  M.  Durr.  August  Muth 
kept  the  principal  store  of  the  village  for  many 
years,  being  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law, 
Joseph  Mollencop.  The  first  physician  in  the 
village  was  Dr.  A.  B.  Fairbanks,  locating 
there  soon  after  the  town  w'as  started. 

In  1830  Chatfield  township  had  a popula- 
tion of  ninety  people,  and  this  was  increased 
by  the  census  of  1840  to  six  hundred  and 
eighty.  After  1830  the  settlement  of  the  tow  n- 
ship was  rapid,  the  completion  of  the  Colum- 
bus and  Sandusky  Pike  making  land  along 
that  road  desirable.  On  March  8,  1834,  a 
postoffice  was  established  in  the  township, 
called  Chatfield,  named  after  the  towmship. 
It  was  located  north  of  the  present  village  at 
the  cross  roads  where  the  Frisbie  tavern  was 
situated.  The  first  postmaster  was  L.  C. 
Flint.  One  of  the  early  postmasters  was  Har- 
ris Carton,  who  came  to  Bucyrus  in  1822, 
married  Louisa  Norton,  and  moved  to  Chat- 
field. When  John  Henry  laid  out  his  town  of 
North  Liberty  attempts  were  made  to  have  the 
post  office  removed  to  that  place,  but  the  lack 
of  a store  or  tavern  there  and  the  feeling  of 
the  people  against  the  town  and  its  owner  pre- 
vented its  removal.  In  1848  the  post  office 
was  removed  to  Richville,  that  place  having 
become  a business  center,  Dr.  A.  11.  Fairbanks 
being  the  first  postmaster.  The  name,  how- 
ever, remained  Chatfield,  and  eventually  the 
little  village  dropped  the  name  of  Richville. 
and  is  now  known  by  all  as  Chatfield.  Among 
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the  postmasters  at  Chatfield  were  Wilson 
Stewart,  who  was  elected  county  commis- 
sioner and  removed  to  Bucyrus;  Frederick 
Flipp,  who  followed  Wilson  Stewart  in  1856, 
twenty-live  years  later  removed  to  Bucyrus, 
having  been  elected  prohate  judge.  11  is  son- 
in-law,  James  II.  Robinson,  was  postmaster 
from  1867  to  1870,  and  came  to  Bucyrus  as 
county  surveyor,  and  later  was  auditor  of  the 
county  for  two  terms ; it  was  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Robinson  that  Chatfield 
first  secured  a daily  mail  service.  Today  it 
has  several  mails  a day,  and  there  are  two 
rural  routes  on  which  carriers  start  daily  to 
deliver  the  mail  at  the  homes  of  all  the  farm- 
ers in  that  section. 

Prior  to  the  removal  of  the  postoffice  to 
Chatfield,  the  postmasters  were  tavern  keep- 
ers, the  taverns  in  the  early  days  being  the 
most  frequented  place,  in  the  various  sections. 
The  county  records  show  tavern  licenses 
granted  to  Luther  C.  Strong,  Samuel  Webber 
and  Harris  Carton  during  the  years  they  were 
postmasters.  The  following  are  the  different 
postmasters  at  Chatfield  with  the  date  of  their 
appointment : 

L.  C.  Flint,  March  8,  1834;  B.  Dimock, 
April  4,  1837;  S.  P.  Webber,  April  9,  1838; 
Richard  Frisbie,  March  2,  1839;  Harris  Gar- 
ton,  November  9,  1841  ; Richard  Frisbie,  July 
6,  1843;  A.  B.  Fairbanks,  July  5,  1848;  John 
Roberts,  March  11,  1S50;  L.  D.  Johnson, 
March  15,  1851;  James  M.  Stewart,  July  16, 
1853;  Wilson  Stewart,  May  31,  1856;  Fred- 
erick ITipp,  August  1,  1856;  J.  Pitezel,  July 
26,  1861 ; George  W.  Moltz,  September  19, 
1861;  M.  R.  Hull,  December  5,  1863;  Wil- 
liam Aschbacker,  June  22,  1865;  James  II. 
Robinson,  July  29,  1867;  C.  D.  Markley,  May 
2,  1870;  William  Aschbacker,  July  5,  1871  ; 
Charles  D.  Markley,  February  3,  1873;  Wil- 
liam Holste,  July  17,  1876;  William  Mohr- 
hoff,  March  31,  1879;  Elizabeth  Mohrhoff, 
April  23,  1885;  August  Muth,  January  27, 
1886;  Harrison  Williams,  April  T9,  1892;  IT. 
A.  Williams,  November  11,  1892;  L.  F.  Kib- 
ler,  June  8,  1894;  Joseph  H.  Mollenkop,  May 
9,  1898. 

The  people  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town- 
ship in  1863  petitioned  the  government  for  a 
postolliee.  The  request  was  granted  and  a 
postollice  established  about  seven  miles  north 


of  Bucyrus  in  the  Hopple-Klink  neighbor- 
hood. The  postoffice  was  called  Grove  Hill, 
and  Frederick  Rapp  was  appointed  postmaster 
March  30,  1863;  he  was  succeeded  by  Philip 
|.  Moffitt  October  5,  1868,  and  lie  by  Isaac  .An- 
derson June  11,  1873,  and  sixteen  days  later, 
on  June  27,  the  office  was  discontinued. 

The  advancement  of  any  community  is  usu- 
ally in  proportion  to  its  educational  facilities. 
In  this  respect  Chatfield  township  has  kept  up 
with  the  times.  The  educational  movement 
was  inaugurated  in  the  summer  of  1834  by 
Mrs.'  Elizabeth  Thompson,  who  opened  a 
school  in  her  own  chvelling  at  North  Liberty. 
She  was  a lady  of  refinement  and  education, 
though  little  is  know'll  of  her  previous  history. 
She  taught  several  terms  of  school  of  three 
months  each,  charging  her  pupils — of  whom 
she  had  some  twelve  or  fifteen — one  dollar 
each  for  the  term.  After  her  removal  from 
the  neighborhood,  school  was  kept  in  a frame 
building  erected  in  1836  on  the  turnpike  near 
Richville.  John  Risscll  was  one  of  the  first 
teachers  here.  A few'  years  later  two  more 
school-houses  were  erected — one  about  a mile 
northwest  of  the  village  and  the  other  about  a 
mile  and  a half  south  on  the  turnpike.  An  early 
teacher  in  the  school  in  the  northern  part  was 
Mrs.  Sarah  Breston,  previously  mentioned  in 
this  chapter  as  having  been  engaged  in  rear- 
ing silkworms  with  her  father,  John  Lucas. 
Several  teachers,  how'ever,  had  preceded  her, 
whose  names  are  now  forgotten.  After  the 
division  of  the  township  into  school  districts, 
each  had  a frame  schoolhouse,  and  the  old  log 
schoolhouse  fell  into  disuse.  Several  of  the 
township  schools  were  taught  in  the  German 
language,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of 
settlers  of  that  nationality.  John  II.  David- 
son was  in  former  years  a potent  factor  in 
the  educational  work  of  the  towmship,  and  w'as 
the  first  teacher  in  the  first  brick  schoolhouse. 
Some  of  the  most  efficient  teachers  in  ad  jacent 
townships  were  educated  in  Chatfield. 

The  first  division  of  the  township  into 
school  districts  was  on  November  n,  1833, 
when  the  trustees  held  a meeting  and  divided 
the  township  into  three  school  districts.  The 
township  was  then  four  miles  wide  and  six 
deep,  and  the  northern  two  miles,  extending 
across  the  township  was  district  No  1,  the 
central  two  miles  district  No.  2,  and  the  south- 
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ern  two  miles  district  No.  3.  The  township 
now  has  eight  school  districts,  with  a brick 
school  house  in  each  one,  the  first  township 
in  the  county  to  have  all  its  schoolhouses  of 
brick. 

The  spiritual  needs  of  Chatfield  township 
were  early  looked  after  by  ministers  who 
came  from  Bucyrus  and  other  parts  of  the 
county,  some  of  whom  organized  churches  or 
religious  societies.  The  German  Lutheran 
and  the  German  Reformed  churches  were  or- 
ganized soon  after  the  large  influx  of  German 
settlers  in  or  about  1832.  Meetings  in  the 
cabins  of  the  settlers,  which,  in  fact,  was  the 
general  custom  until  1837,  at  which  time  the 
German  societies  fitted  up  a large  log  cabin 
exclusively  for  church  purposes,  and  it  was 
thus  used  for  many  years  the  building  sub- 
sequently becoming  a schoolhouse.  The  log 
cabin  above  mentioned  was  succeeded  by  a 
large,  almost  square  structure,  having*  four 
windows  and  a door  and  constructed  of  black- 
walnut  lumber.  Here  also  a Sabbath  school 
was  organized.  An  early  revival  increased 
the  membership  of  the  church  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  even  this  building  was  scarcely  large 
enough  to  hold  the  usual  congregation.  In 
the  late  seventies  or  thereabouts,  the  congre- 
gation divided,  the  Lutherans  retaining  the 
old  building  and  the  Reformers  erecting  a 
new  and  more  imposing  one  a short  distance 
east  on  the  turnpike. 


In  1844  the  Baptists  erected  a church  on  the 
turnpike  in  the  southern  part  of  the  township, 
which  building  is  still  standing.  Not  far 
away  is  a quiet  little  cemetery,  where  re- 
pose the  remains  of  some  of  Chatfield’s  best 
known  and  most  beloved  citizens  of  former 
days. 

About  1846  the  Dunkards  built  a church 
just  across  the  line  in  Seneca  county,  near  the 
northwest  corner  of  Chatfield,  which  drew 
many  members  from  the  latter  county.  Many 
years  afterward  it  was  moved  across  the  line 
into- Chatfield,  and  the  old  building  was  finally 
replaced  by  a new  and  more  commodious 
structure. 

As  early  as  1832  the  Methodists  held  serv- 
ices in  the  cabins  of  the  settlers,  being  sup- 
plied with  occasional  preachers  by  the  minister 
from  Bucyrus  and  traveling  missionaries. 
Later,  as  the  membership  grew  they  erected 
a frame  church  which  did  service  for  many 
years  and  was  succeeded  by  the  structure  now 
erected  in  Chatfield. 

Chatfield  is  today  a solid,  substantial  little 
village,  with  a population  by  the  census  of 
1910  of  two  hundred  and  seventy.  It  has 
two  railroads,  and  one  large  mill,  the  Chatfield 
Milling  Company,  which  being  the  center  of  a 
rich  grain-growing  region  does  a large  busi- 
ness. It  lias  several  stores  and  shops,  a town 
hall,  and  graded  schools. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


CRANBERRY  TOWNSHIP 

/.million  and  Erection  of  the  Township — -Topography  and  Drainage — Cranberry  Marsh — 
First  Settlers — Early  Industries — New  I Vashington — Kibler's  Tannery — Dost  masters— 
Construction  of  Sail  road — J u slices — Education — Churches. 


Happy  the  man  who  till ^ h s field 
Content  with  rustic  labor; 

Earth  does  to  him  her  fullness  yield, 

Hap  what  may  to  his  neighbor. 

Well  days,  sound  nights;  oh,  can  there  be 
A life  more  rational  and  free? 

— Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 

Cranberry  township  comprises  land  lying 
on  either  side  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  an 
extensive  tract  which,  subsequent  to  1820  was 
known  as  the  “New  Purchase.”  The  three 
tiers  of  sections  on  the  east  belonged  to  the 
“Three-mile  Strip,”  a narrow  tract  of  land 
lying  next  east  of  the  boundary  mentioned 
above;  and  the  tier  of  sections  on  the  west  and 
the  fractional  tier  lying  next  east  of  the  west- 
ern tier,  were  portions  of  the  New  Purchase. 
The  former  portion  of  the  township — that 
lying  east  of  the  New  Purchase — was  laid  out 
in  sections  as  early  as  1807,  the  remainder  not 
being  surveyed  until  about  1820.  These  town- 
ships were  at  first  known  only  by  their  num- 
bers and  ranges,  names  being  given  subse- 
quently to  them  by  the  settlers.  Cranberry  was 
named  from  the  extensive  cranberry  marshes 
lying  in  its  southwestern  parts.  It  was  erected 
as  a township  by  the  Crawford  county  commis- 
sioners in  1826  and  included  what  is  now 
Cranberry  and  the  eastern  four  miles  of  the 
present  Chatfield  township.  Its  boundaries 
have  been  frequently  changed  but  in  1828  at 
the  presidential  election  the  polling  place  was 
at  the  cabin  of  Joshua  Chilcote,  in  Cranberry. 
Out  of  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  votes  then  cast, 
seven  came  from  Cranberry,  and  the  remainder 
from  the  Chatfield  part.  In  1828  Chatfield  was 


erected  by  taking  from  Cranberry  its  four 
western  sections.  Its  present  boundaries  and 
dimensions  were  assigned  to  Cranberry  in 
1835,  at  which  time  Sandusky  township  was 
divided  and  Jackson  township  created,  sections 
34,  35  and  36  being  annexed  to  Cranberry. 

The  surface  of  Cranberry  township  is  gen- 
erally fiat,  though  in  the  northern  part  some- 
what undulating.  Lying  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Ohio  watershed,  it  is  drained  on 
the  northern  and  eastern  sides  by  streams  run- 
ning into  Huron  river.  Its  western  side  is 
drained  by  Sycamore  creek,  a branch  of  the 
Sandusky.  The  drift  deposits  are  deep  and  in 
no  place  is  the  underlying  rock  exposed.  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  township  is  found  a 
rich,  black  anti  largely  alluvial  soil,  while  in  the 
northern  part,  being  mixed  with  sand  and  clay, 
it  is  somewhat  lighter.  This  clay  of  a heavy 
tenacious  quality,  has  been  used  to  quite  an 
extent  in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  tile  and 
pottery.  A few  sulphur  springs  occur  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  township  but  are  of  no  par- 
ticular value. 

Owing  to  the  wet  and  marshy  character  of 
the  soil  in  a large  part  of  the  township,  Cran- 
berry offered  few  or  no  attractions  to  the  pio- 
neer settlers  and,  as  a rule,  they  passed  on  to 
more  favored  localities.  Of  course,  in  those 
days  artificial  drainage  was  not  thought  of,  or, 
if  thought  of,  was  regarded  as  impracticable, 
as  so  much  other  real  work  needed  to  be  done. 
The  vast  cranberry  marsh,  however,  proved  an 
attraction  to  hunters  and  trappers,  as  it  was  a 
favorite  biding  place  for  game,  and  in  the  win- 
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ter,  when  the  water  was  frozen,  was  the  scene 
of  many  an  exciting  hunt.  Wolves,  foxes, 
mink,  and  other  fur-bearing  animals  were 
taken  in  large  quantities,  while  occasionally  a 
panther  or  bear  was  found.  In  wet  weather 
die  water  was  in  some  places  two  feet  deep  and 
large  pools  of  stagnant  water  abounded 
through  all  this  vicinity. 

Bands  of  Wyandot  Indians  camped  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  township  as  late  as  1825 
and  they  continued  to  v isit  the  locality  for  ten 
years  subsequently,  after  which  they  came  no 
more.  In  the  winter  they  often  organized  ex- 
tensive hunts,  being  sometimes  joined  by  the 
w hite  settlers.  The  game  was  surrounded  by 
a wide  circle  of  hunters,  who  gradually  closed 
in  upon  it,  driving  it  to  a common  center, 
where  it  was  slaughtered,  being  afterwards 
divided  among  the  participants.  Many  such 
exciting  scenes  took  place  in  early  days  in  this 
township.  Most  of  the  large  ponds  which  in 
those  days  formed  such  a leading  feature  of 
the  landscape,  are  no  longer  to  be  seen,  owing 
to  the  system  of  drainage  inaugurated  some- 
what over  a generation  ago,  by  which  means 
the  stagnant  waiter  was  turned  into  neighbor- 
ing streams.  The  marsh  has  also  been  drained 
and  the  soil  rendered  fit  for  the  plow.  . 

The  name  of  the  first  settler  in  Cranberry 
township  will  probably  never  be  ascertained. 
In  1825  there  were  but  three  or  four  families 
settled  in  the  township,  none  of  whom,  prob- 
ably, had  been  there  more  than  three  or  four 
years.  In  1823  or  1824  a Mr.  Bergin  built  a 
log  cabin  on  what  was  afterwards  the  Cory 
farm,  being  assisted  in  raising  it  by  some  set- 
tlers from  Auburn  township.  By  1826  he  had 
cleared  and  fenced  a number  of  acres. 

In  that  year  the  township  witnessed  the 
advent  of  Aaron  Cory,  an  ordained  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  who  was  of 
Scotch  descent,  lie  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
descendant  of  Giles  Corv,  who  was  executed 
for  witchcraft  at  Salem,  Mass.,  September  1, 
if>02,  when  aged  77  years.  Removing  from 
New  Jersey  to  Tuscaraw'as  county,  Ohio,  in 
1802,  he  had  resided  there  a number  of  years 
and  afterwards  been  a resident  of  Richland 
and  Wayne  counties,  fie  died  in  Cranberry 
township  in  1834  at  the  age  of  60  years,  hav- 
ing founded  a family  that  has  given  to  the 
county  some  of  its  most  intelligent,  disting- 


uished and  upright  citizens.  Among  them  was 
Thomas,  son  of  Rev.  Aaron,  who  “served  with 
singular  fidelity  in  various  positions  of  honor 
and  trust.”  Another,  James  E.  Cory,  repre- 
sented Crawford  county  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture and  was  the  author  of  several  useful  legis- 
lative enactments,  and  Hugh  M.  Cory  was 
state  senator  from  1909  to  1911. 

Other  settlers  who  came  about  the  time  of 
Cory  w ere  Charles  Doney,  George  Myers  and 
Joshua  Chilcote.  Doney,  who  came  in  1825, 
w as  a hunter  and  trapper  and  built  a log  cabin 
near  the  cranberry  marsh.  He  gave  bis  name 
to  a long  winding  ridge  or  strip  of  land  w hich 
extended  out  to  the  center  of  the  marsh  and 
which  to  this  day  is  known  as  Doney’s  Point, 
lie  was  a Connecticut  Yankee  and  had  pre- 
viously settled  in  the  northern  part  of  Richland 
county  but  on  account  of  game  becoming 
scarce  in  that  locality  had  removed  to  Cran- 
berry township,  this  county,  where  he  erected 
a cabin  for  himself  and  family.  He  cultivated 
a small  garden  but  his  main  business  was  hunt- 
ing. He  had  much  trouble  with  the  Indians, 
who  stole  his  furs,  but  he  finally  stopped  this 
practice  by  catching  one  of  the  thieves  and 
giving  him  a sound  thrashing. 

George  Myers  bought  land  on  the  subsequent 
site  of  New  Washington  and  was  afterwards 
closely  identified  with  the  earlv  historv  and 
development  of  that  village. 

Chilcote  was  an  Easterner  who  before  com- 
ing here  had  resided  for  some  time  in  Colum- 
biana county,  Ohio.  He  was  an  enterprising 
and  energetic  citizen,  took  a prominent  part  in 
opening  up  roads  through  this  locality  and 
served  with  ability  in  most  of  the  township 
offices.  It  is  thought  that  the  first  marriage 
in  the  township  was  that  of  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters with  “Oak”  Tyndal.  He  has  numerous 
descendants,  though  most  of  them  are  residents 
of  other  counties.  His  immediate  family  num- 
bered five  sons — John,  Nicodemus,  James, 
Joshua  and  ITeathcote — and  two  or  three 
daughters.  In  1820  Jacob  Eederer  settled  in 
the  township  with  his  three  sons. 

About  1828  James  Boner  settled  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  township.  He  also  was 
cue  of  the  township’s  most  useful  citizens  dur- 
ing its  early  period.  I le  was  a man  of  more 
than  ordinary  intelligence  and  served  for 
many  years  as  a justice  of  the  peace.  A for- 
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mer  historian  relates  that  on  one  occasion — 
about  1829 — Judge  Boner  was  called  upon  to 
“splice”  a young  German  named  Zipsie  with 
the  object  of  his  choice.  About  a week  later 
Zipsie  appeared  and  addressing  the  Judge,  who 
was  weeding  his  garden,  exclaimed:  “Wie 

gehts,  Mishter  Boner,  wie  gehts,  You  did  got 
me  a firsh  shtrate  wife  dot  time.” 

In  1830  arrived  Jacob  Boyer,  Jacob  Shafer 
and  Christopher  Faulk.  They  were  followed 
three  years  later  by  a large  number  of  German 
settlers  who  located  in  various  parts  of  the 
township.  Among  them  were  George  Klein, 
Timothy  McCarty,  Jacob  and  Philip  Gangloff, 
George  Seifert,  Warren  Rang,  William  Hoo- 
ver, Henry  Koehler,  Benjamin  Hudson,  George 
Seiter,  William  and  Arthur  Tildon,  George 
Donnenwirth,  William  Scott,  George  Stro- 
hacker,  Frederick  Weaver,  Michael  Hartneck 
and  Joseph  Worst. 

About  the  same  time  came  Adam  and  Valen- 
tine High,  Jefferson  Kibler,  Valentine  Lantz, 
John,  William  and  Armstrong  Irwin,  John 
Siefert,  Amos  Stevens  and  six  sons,  and  others. 
Most  of  the  German  settlers  came  directly  from 
Germany  to  Cranberry  township.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  settlers  selected  the  higher  lands 
for  their  settlement,  but  some  braving  malaria, 
chose  the  ridges  that  projected  like  peninsulas 
into  the  swamp.  They  took  some  measures, 
however,  for  draining  the  worst  places  and 
in  the  course  of  years  their  united  labor  in  this 
direction  had  a most  beneficial  result.  Many 
of  them  made  no  little  money  out  of  the  cran- 
berry-picking industry,  the  berries  in  1824  sell- 
ing for  20  and  25  cents  per  bushel,  with  the 
price  steadily  advancing.  With  the  aid  of  a 
box-like  implement  having  a serrated  board 
for  scraping  off  the  berries,  15  or  20  bushels 
per  day  were  often  gathered.  The  pickers 
wore  long-legged  boots  to  keep  out  the  water 
and  as  a precaution  against  snake-bites,  rattle- 
snakes being  numerous  in  the  marsh.  The 
picking  season  began  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember and  lasted  until  well  into  the  following 
spring;  but  few  being  gathered  in  the  winter, 
however,  owing  to  their  being  frozen  in  the  ice. 
Those  gathered  in  the  spring  were  considered 
of  the  best  quality,  as  they  required  less  sugar 
to  prepare  them  for  table  use.  By  1855  the 
marsh  had  become  so  dry  that  cranberries  no 
longer  grew  there  in  paying  quantities. 


Previous  to  1830  the  township  was  without 
any  of  the  usual  appurtenances  of  civilization. 
Mills,  manufactories,  schools,  churches  or  vil- 
lages were  non-existent.  To  obtain  flour  or 
meal  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  the  Huron  river, 
20  miles  north,  except  that  a very  small  quan- 
tity could  sometimes  be  obtained  at  the  horse- 
mills  in  Auburn  township.  Household  sup- 
plies were  brought  from  Huron  and  Richland 
counties,  or  where  obtained,  later,  at  Bucyrus. 
By  1842  Jefferson  Wallace,  a cabinet-maker 
began  business  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
township,  after  which  many  of  the  citizens 
procured  their  household  furniture  from  him. 

In  or  about  1836  a log  grist-mill  was  erected 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  township,  on 
Broken  Knife  creek,  “niggerhead”  stones  be- 
ing used.  This  mill  was  conducted,  it  is 
thought,  for  about  six  or  seven  years  and  pro- 
duced a good  article  of  Hour.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  race  was  a sawmill  operated  by  Mr. 
Chilcote,  which  ran  for  about  the  same  length 
of  time.  Both  mills  were  built  of  logs,  the 
grist-mill  being  the  larger  building. 

In  August,  1833,  town  of  West  Liberty 
was  laid  out,  and  the  plat  was  filed  in  the  Re- 
corder’s Office  in  Crawford  county,  on  Sept. 
2,  1833.  It  was  platted  and  surveyed  on  land 
belonging  to  John  Drum,  who  was  the  pro- 
jector and  proprietor  of  the  new  town.  Its 
location  is  described  as  being  the  south  end 
of  the  west  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  No.  12,  Chatfield  township  (now  Cran- 
berry.) It  was  laid  out  almost  entirely  on  the 
east  of  the  road  which  ran  through  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  county  from  Mansfield  to  At- 
tica and  Tiffin.  There  were  three  north  and 
south  streets  and  three  north  and  south  al- 
leys, named  Caroline,  Walnut  and  Poplar 
streets,  and  a West,  Middle  and  East  alleys. 
All  of  the  26  lots  laid  between  two  east  and 
west  streets,  Jackson  being  the  street  on  the 
north  and  Front  on  the  south.  The  Mans- 
field and  Tiffin  road  crossed  diagonally  through 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  plat.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  abandon  that  part  of  the  road  that 
cut  through  the  town  and  have  it  enter  from 
the  north  on  Caroline  street,  run  south  to  Jack- 
son,  then  east  to  the  original  road.  It  was 
only  four  days  after  the  plat  was  filed  in 
Bucyrus,  that  George  Myers  tiled  the  plat  of 
New  Washington,  which  laid  just  south  of 
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Drum’s  town  of  West  Liberty.  There  was  a 
very  spirited  rivalry  for  a while  between  the 
two  places  as  to  which  should  be  the  town. 
But  eventually  New  Washington  proved  the 
stronger,  and  the  site  of  West  Liberty  was 
abandoned,  but  it  is  now  the  northern  part 
of  New  Washington. 

George  Myers  was  a very  energetic  and 
industrious  citizen.  His  cabin  stood  near  the 
site  of  the  grist-mill  and  was  a small  building 
constructed  of  round  logs.  Lie  was  a short 
chubby  man  with  heavy  whiskers,  which  stood 
straight  out  from  his  face  and  which  caused 
him  to  be  generally  known  as  “Chipmunk” 
Myers.  In  course  of  time  he  broke  himself 
down  by  hard  work.  By  1833  he  had  cleared 
and  fenced  30  acres  of  land  and  had  it  under 
cultivation.  A part  of  it  is  now  the  business 
center  of  New  Washington. 

The  early  growth  of  New  Washington  was 
slow  but  steady.  It  was  well  situated  for  a 
trade  center,  having  no  near  rivals  in  this  re- 
spect and  the  number  of  merchants  gradually 
increased,  most  of  them  keeping  large  and 
well  selected  stocks.  Jacob  Idoover  came  soon 
after  Myers  and  built  a round  log  cabin  near 
the  northern  limits  of  the  town.  He,  how- 
ever, was  a very  different  kind  of  man,  having 
a strong  disinclination  to  hard  labor  and  be- 
ing by  natural  taste  a hunter,  at  which  he  was 
very  successful. 

The  first  stock  of  goods  was  brought  to  the 
town  by  a Mr.  Hussey,  who,  in  1835  or  1836 
erected  a double  log  cabin,  where  he  kept  a 
general  assortment  of  goods,  purchased  in 
Sandusky  City  and  valued  at  about  $800.  The 
stock,  of  course,  included  a liberal  supply  of 
whiskey,  without  which  as  a sort  of  lubricat- 
ing oil — as  was  generally  supposed  in  those 
days — the  world  would  have  failed  to  turn 
on  its  axis.  Mr.  Hussey  was  drowned  in  a 
storm  on  Lake  Erie  in  1842,  and  for  some 
years  after  his  death  his  business  was  con- 
ducted by  his  widow,  who  subsequently  be- 
came the  wife  of  John  A.  Sheets.  Mr.  Sheets 
then  carried  on  the  business,  increasing  the 
stock  until  it  was  worth  several  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  enjoying  an  excellent  trade.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  sons,  by  whom  the  business 
was  still  further  expanded  and  increased  in 
value  and  importance. 

Volney  Powers  was  the  second  merchant  in 


New  Washington  and  had  a good  trade, 
though  secondary  in  importance  to  that  of 
Sheets.  He  had,  however,  one  of  the  largest 
asheries  in  the  county  anti  turned  out  on  an 
average  about  fifteen  tons  of  excellent  pearl-ash 
per  annum  for  about  eight  years.  He  also 
owned  a large  farm  near  the  town  from  which 
he  cut  and  burned  the  timber,  preserving  the 
ashes  for  use  in  his  ashery.  Many  of  the 
early  merchants  dealt  in  furs  and  some  in  wool, 
or  in  anything  from  which  an  honest  penny 
might  be  gained,  achieving  success  or  failure 
according  to  their  business  ability  or  the  con- 
ditions by  which  they  were  confronted.  In 
1836  New  Washington  could  boast  of  seven 
families  who  were  living  in  log  cabins  of  va- 
rious patterns  and  dimensions.  By  1S40  the 
population  of  the  village  had  increased  to 
nearly  fifty,  at  which  figure,  or  nearly  so,  it 
remained  for  about  twenty  years. 

Adam  High,  previously  mentioned  as  among 
the  early  arrivals  came  in  1834,  and  w’as  an 
old  man  when  he  arrived.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  wealthy  among  the  pioneer  settlers, 
having  money  out  at  interest  as  well  as  in- 
vested in  land.  1 1 is  cabin,  built  probably  the 
year  of  his  arrival,  is  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  the  second  one  erected  in  New 
Washington.  His  son  Valentine  carried  on  a 
blacksmith’s  business  for  many  years,  opening 
a shop  about  1837.  He  also  built  a small  tan- 
nery which  he  conducted  for  about  eight  years. 
Years  later,  a grandson  of  the  original  Adam 
High  was  badly  hurt  in  the  most  serious  ac- 
cident that  ever  occurred  at  New  Washington. 
The  grandson  was  also  named  Adam,  and  was 
a wagonmaker.  On  July  4,  i860,  he  wras 
pounding  broken  brick  on  a charge  of  powder 
in  an  anvil.  The  charge  exploded  and  tore 
off  his  left  hand  and  about  one-half  of  his 
arm  below  the  elbow.  His  face  and  breast 
were  much  bruised  and  a deep  wound  wras 
made  in  his  side  under  his  right  arm  and  shoul- 
der. At  the  same  time  three  or  four  others 
were  also  badly  hurt,  among  the  worst  in- 
jured being  Mr.  Gangloof.  The  latter  was 
holding  the  powder  receptacle  from  which  he 
had  just  charged  the  anvil  and  it  also  took 
fire,  burning  his  hand,  arm  and  face.  The 
faces  and  necks  of  all  w'ere  much  cut  and 
marked  by  the  fine  grains  of  brick,  though 
fortunately  all  their  eyes  escaped  injury. 
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( ieorge  Shichtal  had  a linger  lorn  off.  Flic 
force  of  the  explosion  was  terrible,  throwing 
Air.  High  up  and  back  and  causing  him  to 
strike  on  his  shoulders  and  side  six  or  eight 
feet  from  the  anvil.  One  or  two  others  were 
also  knocked  down.  Robert  Robinson,  a tan- 
ner and  cobbler,  began  the  manufacture  of 
shoes  in  1834.  He  prepared  his  own  leather, 
having  five  or  six  vats  and  selling  his  surplus 
in  Bucyrus.  He  employed  three  men  and  kept 
several  hundred  dollars  worth  of  stock  on 
hand.  About  1845  his  tannery  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Matthias  Kibler,  an  active  and  en- 
terprising citizen  who  did  much  for  the  de- 
velopment and  improvement  of  the  town, 
particularly  in  advancing  its  educational  in- 
terests. 

Air.  Kibler  was  born  in  Germany,  June 
it,  1822,  and  came  to  Cranberry  in  1841.  He 
started  tanning  on  a farm  that  was  subse- 
quently owned  by  Daniel  Early.  In  1846  or 
’47  his  tannery  burned  and  in  the  next 
spring  he  took  up  his  residence  in  New 
Washington,  as  above  mentioned  purchasing 
the  tannery  of  Mr.  Robinson.  This  lie  con- 
ducted with  great  success,  also  dealing  in 
boots  and  shoes.  His  business  increased  until 
it  became  the  largest  and  most  successful  of 
its  kind  that  ever  existed  in  the  town.  On  his 
death,  which  took  place  Sept.  23,  1876,  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  his  sons,  being  con- 
ducted by  his  son  Jefferson  and  later  in  con- 
nection with  his  brother  Matthew,  under  whose 
management  twenty  or  more  vats  were  in  full 
operation,  and  today  the  hide  business  of  the 
Kiblers  is  one  of  the  greatest  industries  of  the 
county.  Mr.  Kibler,  Sr.,  served  with  credit 
in  various  local  offices  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  mayor  of  the  town.  He  made  an 
addition  to  the  town  of  a number  of  lots 
platted  from  a tract  which  he  had  purchased 
on  his  first  arrival  here.  He  was  the  chief 
mover  in  having  the  township  at  an  early  day 
divided  in  eight  school  districts  and  supplied 
with  schools  and  adequate  school  facilities. 

Jacob  and  Magdalena  Lederer  came  to  Cran- 
berry in  1826;  Valentine  and  Catherine  Lantz 
in  1834;  John  M.  and  Jane  Robinson  came  in 

1833,  locating  half  a mile  west  of  Waynes- 
burg.  Robinson  was  one  of  the  earliest  black- 
smiths. Amos  and  Hannah  Stevens  came  in 

1834,  as  did  also  John  and  Saloma  Siefert. 


The  Sieferts  bought  80  acres  of  land,  for 
which  they  paid  $85,  leaving  them  with  $25 
cash  on  hand. 

Robert  Cunning,  grandfather  of  J.  II. 
Stevens,  served  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 
Amos  Stevens  was  a local  preacher  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

Thomas  and  Esther  Cory  (father  of  Aaron 
and  Elizabeth)  came  to  Cranberry  in  1826. 
Aaron  emigrated  to  Ohio,  settling  in  Wayne 
county  about  1814-15. 

Benjamin  and  Hannah  Hudson  came  in 
1833 ; Morgan  and  Elizabeth  Cummins  in 
1828. 

George  Donnenwirth  came  to  New  Wash- 
ington in  1838  and  kept  a blacksmith’s  shop. 
He- was  postmaster  for  several  years,  1852  to 
1856,  the  office  being  located  at  his  shop.  In 
those  days  New  Washington  got  its  mail  from 
Chatfield.  Every  Sunday,  regardless  of  the 
weather,  Mr.  Donnenwirth  went  over  to  Eris- 
bie’s  on  the  pike  and  got  his  mail.  During  the 
week  his  sons  or  the  neighbor  hoys  frequently 
went  over,  walking  the  distance,  about  five 
miles.  A correct  list  of  the  postmasters  of 
New  Washington  from  1846,  with  dates  of 
appointment,  is  as  follows: 

Postmasters,  John  A.  Sheetz,  Jan.  5,  1846; 
George  Donnenwirth,  Jan.  17,  1852;  George 
Walter,  March  13,  1856;  Peter  Miller,  March 
20,  1S57;  E.  A.  Hesse,  Nov.  9,  1861  ; John  S. 
Hershiser,  Feb.  28,  1866;  Jacob  E.  Ailer, 
April  9,  1866;  John  Donnenwirth,  Aug.  6, 
1885;  T.  B.  Carson,  April  20,  1889;  John 
Donnenwirth,  Sept.  1,  1893;  T.  B.  Carson, 
Aug.  4,  1897;  S.  A.  Pugh,  Eeb.  1,  1911. 

One  of  the  most  enterprising  citizens  that 
New  Washington  ever  had  was  William  II. 
Pratt  w ho  came  in  1844.  He  was  a carpenter 
and  millwright  having  a very  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  his  trade  and  was  moreover  a man  of 
good  general  business  ability.  He  entered 
largely  into  building  operations,  having  a 
large  shop,  and  keeping  fifteen  men  employed, 
lie  erected  a large  number  of  buildings 
throughout  Cranberry  and  adjacent  townships, 
many  of  which  are  standing  today,  and  his 
reputation  as  a contractor  stood  high  through- 
out the  county.  After  carrying  on  this  busi- 
ness for  about  eight  years,  lie  sold  out  and 
opened  a provision  store  and  saloon.  He  also 
dealt  largely  in  furs,  buying  all  he  could  oh- 
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tain  and  shipping  them  to  the  eastern  markets, 
where  they  brought  a good  price.  In  a single 
year — 1859 — he  invested  $2,000  in  this  branch 
of  his  business  alone,  lie  also  caught  many 
fur-hearing  animals  by  means  of  dogs  and 
traps.  At  that  time  mink  skins  sold  for  $4 
and  $5  each;  coon  skins,  75  cents  to  $1 ; fox 
skins  from  $1  to  $2  and  wolf  skins  for  about 
a dollar,  exclusive  of  the  bounty,  which  was 
several  dollars. 

After  conducting  his  provision  store  a few 
years  he  sold  out  that  branch  of  his  business 
and  put  in  instead  a stock  of  drugs,  which 
also  proved  a good  investment.  In  the  early 
fifties  he  bought  a steam  muley  sawmill,  which 
he  ran  for  about  four  years.  This  mill  after- 
wards passed  through  various  hands.  In  1871 
he  built  a large  planing  mill,  which  he  con- 
ducted until  1880,  when  it  was  sold  to  An- 
thony Harmon. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  business  disappoint- 
ment that  New  Washington  ever  had  was  the 
failure  of  the  foundry  project  in  1850.  Elab- 
orate plans  were  laid  out  and  a large  build- 
ing erected  and  supplied  with  furnace  and 
other  necessary  appurtenances,  the  project  be- 
ing backed  by  men  with  considerable  money 
at  their  command.  The  result  was  eagerly 
looked  forward  to  by  the  townspeople  who 
naturally  expected  an  era  of  business  and 
commercial  activity.  The  proprietors,  how- 
ever, were  not  made  of  the  right  stuff  to 
command  success.  'They  squandered  their  re- 
sources in  loose  living  and  the  foundry  was 
never  put  into  operation.  In  spite  of  this  the 
town  took  on  a healthy  growth  at  this  time, 
several  new  industries  arose,  new  houses  were 
built  and  the  population  increased  until  in  the 
early  sixties  the  town  had  some  200  inhabi- 
tants, who  were  for  the  most  part  thrifty  and 
prosperous.  In  1854  a man  named  Johnson 
built  a large  and  substantial  grist  mill  at  a cost 
of  about  $4,000.  This  mill  was  furnished 
with  three  sets  of  stone  and  was  operated  by 
steam  and  soon  commanded  a large  trade, 
furnishing  excellent  Hour.  It  is  still  running, 
a large  part  of  its  product  being  shipped  to 
other  localities. 

Another  noted  citizen  of  New  Washington 
was  Jacob  J.  Dear.  I Ie  was  born  Aug.  b,  1835, 
and  at  the  age  of  13  began  to  learn  the  printers’ 
trade  at  Painesville.  He  subsequently  pub- 
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1 ishecl  a book  on  latitude  and  longitude,  en- 
titled “Mnemoteclmy.”  J11  i8bo  he  made  the 
journey  overland  to  Pike’s  Peak,  with  the  in- 
tention of  engaging  in  mining.  But  finding 
this  occupation  unprofitable,  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  journalism,  assisting  W.  N.  Byers 
in  starting  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  the  first 
paper  published  in  Colorado.  He  took  part  in 
the  Civil  War  as  a member  of  Company  A, 
Twenty-first  Indiana  regiment.  Returning 
later  to  New  Washington,  he  opened  a livery 
business  here  which  he  conducted  with  fair 
success  for  a number  of  years. 

So  far  as  is  now  known  the  first  physician 
to  locate  in  New  Washington  was  Dr.  Stoute- 
neour,  and  the  first  lawyer  was  J.  C.  H.  Elder 
who  opened  a law  office  in  the  village,  January 
16,  1878. 

The  construction  of  the  Mansfield,  Cold- 
water  & Lake  Michigan  Railroad  gave  a great 
impetus  to  the  growth  of  New  Washington, 
w hich  was  noticeable  as  soon  as  the  construc- 
tion became  certain.  Many  new  buildings, 
both  public  and  private,  were  erected,  new  in- 
dustries were  projected  or  started,  property 
increased  largely  in  value  and  the  population 
soon  tripled.  Since  the  road  w;as  put  into  oper- 
ation a number  of  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  village,  largely  increasing  its  area.  On 
the  4th  of  March,  1874,  in  accordance  with  a 
previous  petition,  signed  by  a majority  of  the 
legal  voters,  the  village  of  New'  Washington 
was  incorporated  by  the  County  Commission- 
ers and  immediately  afterward  the  following 
officers  were  elected  : Matthias  Kibler,  mayor; 
Lewis  Donnemvirth,  clerk;  John  Miller,  treas- 
urer; Lewis  Laeth,  marshal;  J.  H.  Miller,  Ja- 
cob Stouteneour.  William  Aschbaugh,  Jacob 
Sheets,  William  Donnemvirth  and  John  Tribo- 
let,  couneilmen.  Succeeding  Mr.  Kibler  as 
mayor  was  W.  IT.  Pratt  for  two  years,  Peter 
D.  Studer  two  years,  L.  C.  Donnemvirth  four 
years,  and  in  1885  11.  M.  Cory  was  elected, 
serving  over  a dozen  years. 

( )n  Dec.  28,  1827,  the  County  Commission- 
ers appointed  Isaac  Matthews  and  Nicodemus 
Chileole  as  Justices  ol  the  Peace.  I he  follow- 
ing is  a complete  list  of  those  who  have  held 
the  office,  and  the  dates  of  their  election: 

Isaac  Matthews,  1827;  Nicodemus  Chilcotc, 
1827-30-33;  Aaron  Cory,  1832;  John  Cory, 

1 834 ; James  Boner,  183b;  Jacob  Shaffer. 
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1837;  Abraham  English,  1839;  Abner  Cory, 
1839-42;  Alexander  Stevens,  1842;  George 
Donnenwirth,  1843-46-52-55;  Moses  Kling, 
1845-48-51-54-57;  Mathias  Kibler,  1849-58- 
61-64-67-70-73 ; Christian  Guiss,  1859-62-65- 
68-71 ; John  Tribolet,  1874;  William  H.  Pratt, 
1876;  Peter  D.  Studer,  1877-80-83-86;  John 
Michelfelder,  1879;  H.  M.  Cory,  1882-85-88- 
9i_95-98-oi-05-oS-i  1 ; George  B.  Wolf,  1888; 
Matt  Sheibly,  1892;  F.  S.  Blair,  1895;  John 
Donnenwirth,  1899;  E.  D.  Robinson,  1901-05; 
and  A.  A.  De  Roche,  1908-11. 

In  April,  1862,  New  Washington  had  two 
churches,  two  dry  goods  stores,  one  drug  store, 
six  groceries,  three  blacksmith  shops,  five  shoe 
shops,  two  wagon  shops,  one  tin  shop,  two  cab- 
inet shops,  one  flouring  and  sawmill,  a tannery 
and  an  ashery.  Today  it  is  a thriving  and 
prosperous  town,  has  a good  weekly  news- 
paper, the  New  Washington  Herald,  owned 
by  Percy  Lantz,  and  a solid,  substantial  bank 
of  which  George  W.  Sheetz  is  president.  It 
leads  the  County  in  two  things:  the  Kibler 
tannery  does  a business  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  yearly,  and  has  a national 
reputation,  and  a large  combination  store  is 
the  most  extensive  mercantile  establishment  in 
the  county.  Another  thriving  industry  is  the 
Uhl  hatchery,  the  little  chickens  being  shipped 
to  practically  every  state. 

The  Farmers  Exchange  Bank,  of  New 
Washington,  O.,  was  organized  as  long  ago 
as  1876  and  is  thus  one  of  the  old  established 
financial  institutions  of  the  county.  Its  origi- 
nal officers  were:  John  A.  Sheetz,  president; 
Jacob  Sheetz,  vice  president;  and  John  IT. 
Sheetz,  cashier,  and  they  continued  to  operate 
the  bank  until  the  death  of  John  A.  Sheetz 
in  1889.  The  business  was  then  reorganized, 
with  Jacob  Sheetz  as  president,  John  M.  Guiss, 
vice  president,  and  John  IT.  Sheetz,  cashier. 
The  directors  and  stockholders,  in  addition 
to  the  officers,  were  Mrs.  Margaret  Sheetz 
and  Louisa  P.  Guiss.  The  death  of  John  M. 
Guiss,  in  1907,  and  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Sheetz 
in  1892,  caused  further  changes.  Jacob 
Sheetz  continued  as  president,  Mrs.  Louisa  P. 
Guiss  became  vice  president,  John  PI.  Sheetz 
continued  as  cashier,  George  II.  Seitter  became 
assistant  cashier  and,  in  1910,  Miss  Ida  Kim- 
merline  became  bookkeeper.  This  bank  was 
organized  with  a capital  of  $25,000,  with  a 


surplus  of  $25,000.  Its  earliest  location  was 
in  the  back  part  of  the  J.  Sheetz  & Bros.’  store. 
In  1906  the  present  modern  bank  building 
was  erected.  This  building  is  of  brick  con- 
struction, with  dimensions  of  70x25  feet,  and 
two  stories  in  height.  The  first  floor  is  occu- 
pied by  the  different  banking  departments,  and 
the  second  floor  by  the  local  telephone  ex- 
change and  by  tenants.  The  bank  is  equipped 
with  a burglar  and  fire-proof  vault,  with  inside 
dimensions  of  8x11  feet,  and  an  automatic 
time-lock  door,  weighing  three  tons.  \ he 
officers  of  the  bank  are  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers’  Association,  the  Ohio  Bankers’ 
Association  and  the  Ohio  Private  Bankers’ 
Association. 

The  first  settlers  of  Cranberry  township 
were  too  much  occupied  in  the  struggle  with 
nature  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  question 
of  education.  Their  children  were  taught  at 
an  early  age  to  make  themselves  useful — the 
boys  assisting  their  father  in  extending  the 
clearing,  draining  the  marshes  or  developing 
the  farm,  and  the  girls  in  helping  their  mother 
to  perform  the  multifarious  household  duties, 
which,  in  many  or  most  cases,  included  the 
making  of  homespun  clothes  for  the  family. 
If  they  attended  school  at  all,  it  was  probably 
in  Auburn  township — where  at  an  early  date 
there  were  a few  rude  schoolhouses — and  at 
short  and  infrequent  intervals.  But  in  the 
winter  of  1833-34  an  educational  change  set  in. 
The  elder  people  had  by  that  time  seen  the 
advisability  of  providing  their  children  with 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  elements  of  knowledge  and  a small  build- 
ing was  therefore  rented  and  roughly  prepared 
for  the  purposes  of  a schoolhouse.  The  name 
of  the  teacher,  who  was  probably  the  first 
teacher  in  the  township,  has  been  forgotten. 
School  was  taught  there  every  winter  until 
1839,  at  which  time  a large  log  schoolhouse 
was  built  about  a mile  southeast  of  New  Wash- 
ington. This  was  attended  by  the  town  chil- 
dren until  about  1842,  when  a log  schoolhouse 
was  built  in  the  town.  The  latter  building 
was  used  until  1855,  when  a schoolhouse  was 
built  at  a cost  of  nearly  $2,000,  to  be  succeeded 
30  years  later  by  the  present  handsome  and 
commodious  brick  structure.  At  the  time  the 
log  schoolhouse  was  erected  in  the  village, 
others  were  built  in  various  parts  of  the  town- 
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ship.  One  near  the  present  Tabor  church, 
in  1840,  and  another  in  the  northern  part 
at  about  the  same  time.  Several  years  later 
one  was  built  near  the  eastern  limits.  These 
buildings  were  used  generally  for  about  25 
years,  after  which  the  present  more  commodi- 
ous and  substantial  ones  were  erected. 

The  pioneer  settlers  of  Cranberry  being 
largely  of  German  origin,  the  Lutherans  and 
German  Reformers  united  to  organize  a church 
in  the  township.  This  was  done  in  the  spring 
of  1834  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stanch,  who  afterward 
made  periodical  visits  to  the  society,  at  inter- 
vals of  every  two  months.  Among  the  first 
members  were  the  families  of  John  Seifert, 
Conrad  Seiter,  Phillip  Gangloof,  Adam  High, 
and  Mrs.  Ehregott  Hesse.  Two  years  later 
Rev.  Maschop  came  to  serve  the  congregation, 
preaching  once  a month.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  John  Krauss,  w ho  visited  the  society 
from  1839  to  1845.  At  first  services  were  held 
in  schoolhouses  or  in  the  cabins  of  the  mem- 
bers, but  in  1840  a log  church  was  built  in 
the  eastern  part  of  New  Washington,  which, 
though  small,  was  adequate  to  the  member- 
ship. After  the  erection  of  this  church  Rev. 
Mr.  Krauss  visited  it  every  alternate  Sunday. 
Pie  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Graetz,  who 
preached  every  Sunday  from  1845  to  1850. 
In  1853,  the  congregation  having  largely  in- 
creased, a new  and  larger  church  was  erected 
at  a cost  of  $2,700,  including  a bell  and  organ. 
In  the  previous  year  the  Lutheran  members 
being  in  a preponderance,  the  title  of  “German 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church”  had  been 
adopted.  The  new  church  dedicated  in  1854, 
the  councilmen  at  that  time  being  George  Don- 


nenwirth,  Jacob  Utz,  Jacob  Weil,  Valen- 
tine High,  George  Leonhardt,  John  P.  Walter, 
Michael,  Margaret  and  John  A.  Sheetz.  This 
is  one  of  the  strongest  church  organizations 
in  the  county. 

The  early  Catholics  in  Cranberry  township 
attended  a church  located  on  the  Columbus 
and  Sandusky  Turnpike,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Seneca  county.  But  by  1844  they  so  in- 
creased as  to  be  able  to  organize  a church  of 
their  own,  which  was  accordingly  done,  a small 
frame  building  being  erected  a little  to  the  east 
of  Plillburn’s  tavern.  This  building,  which 
cost  about  $600,  was  used  until  1868,  when 
the  present  fine  church  wras  erected  at  a cost 
of  $25,000.  In  1875  tfe  parsonage  was  built 
on  an  adjacent  lot  at  a cost  of  $4,000. 

' About  1850  a Protestant  Methodist  church 
was  organized  in  the  township,  the  members 
meeting  for  services  in  schoolhouses.  In  1854 
they  built  a frame  church  on  section  27,  at  a 
cost  of  $1,400. 

The  United  Brethren  about  1844  began 
holding  meetings  at  the  residences  of  some  of 
the  members  of  their  faith,  among  whom 
George  Keller  was  one  of  the  most  prominent. 
Their  meetings  were  afterwards  for  several 
years  held  in  a schoolhouse.  The  society  in- 
creasing, a church  w^as  built  in  1852  at  a cost 
of  about  $800.  The  families  of  George  Keller, 
Conrad  Cragle,  Peter  Lash,  Nicholas  Whittle 
and  Charles  Hagerman  were  among  the  first 
members.  Rev.  John  Smith  was  one  of  the 
first  ministers.  In  18S0  or  1881  a Methodist 
Episcopal  church  was  built  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  towmship  at  a cost  of  $1,200,  the 
membership  of  which  has  since  largelv  in- 
creased. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


DALLAS  TOWNSHIP 

Peculiar  Shape  of  Dallas  Township— Dimensions — Fertility  of  the  Soil — Erection  of 
the  Township — Drainage — Stock  Raising — First  Settlers — Taverns  and  Mills — Arrival 
of  Johnston  Family — Enterprise  of  AD'.  Kerr — His  Donations — The  Monnctts — 
Roads  and  Stage  Dines — Milk  Sickness  and  Cholera  Epidemics — Schools  and  Churches 
— The  “Devil’s  Half  Acre ” — Early  M ar Cages — Justices— The  Bucyriis  and  Marion 
Electric  Road. 


There  buds  of  the  buckeye  in  spring  are  be  lii'sl, 
And  the  willow’s  gold  hair  then  appears, 

And  snowy  the  cups  of  the  dogwood  that  burst 
By  the  red-bud,  with  pink-tinted  tears. 

And  striped  the  bolls  which  the  poppy  holds  up 
For  the  dew,  and  the  sun’s  yellow  rays; 

And  brown  is  the  pawpaw’s  shade-blossoming  cup, 

In  the  wood,  near  the  sun-loving  maize. 

- — William  \V.  Fosdick. 

That  peculiarly  shaped  strip  of  territory 
which  clamps,  so  to  speak,  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Crawford  county,  and  which  is  desig- 
nated on  the  map  as  Dallas  township,  forms 
part  of  a tract  that  was  surveyed  as  far  back 
as  1819,  by  Deputy  Surveyor  Gen.  Sylvanus 
Bourne,  assisted  by  Samuel  Holmes,  from 
whom  Holmes  township  derives  its  name.  It 
forms  a part  of  the  famous  Sandusky  Plains, 
a strip  of  land  about  20  miles  in  width  and 
stretching  east  and  west  through  Marion  and 
Wyandot  counties,  for  40  miles,  that  is  one 
of  the  most  fertile  tracts  of  land  to  be  found 
in  Ohio,  and  which  in  early  days  was  noted 
for  the  rank  luxuriance  of  its  sedge  grass  and 
yellow  blossomed  weeds,  but  which  today,  laid 
out  in  fenced  and  cultivated  fields,  yields  boun- 
tiful crops  of  a more  useful  nature  in  grains 
and  farm  produce  of  every  description,  and 
makes  the  finest  of  pasture  land. 

The  peculiar  shape  of  the  township  is  due 
to  the  conditions  brought  about  by  the  Legis- 
lature creating  the  county  of  Wyandot  in 
1845.  Bucyrus,  Holmes  and  Lykins  were  al- 
ready established  townships,  and  when  Wyan- 
dot w as  erected  west  of  these  townships  was  a 


strip  two  miles  wide,  while  to  Crawford  county 
was  added  on  the  south  two  miles  from  Ma- 
rion county.  Instead  of  attaching  this  terri- 
tory to  adjoining  townships,  the  Crawford 
County  Commissioners  erected  new  townships 
from  the  strips,  and  one  of  these  was  Dallas, 
which  was  made  up  of  the  strip  six  miles  long 
and  two  wide  taken  from  Scott  township, 
Marion  county,  and  in  the  extreme  southwest- 
ern corner  four  square  miles  taken  from  Grand 
Prairie  township,  Marion  county,  and  north 
of  this,  six  square  miles  taken  from  Antrim 
township,  which  had  been  a township  of  Craw- 
ford county,  but  the  bulk  of  it  had  gone  into 
the  new  county  of  Wyandot.  This  made  an 
“L”  shaped  township  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  county,  two  miles  across.  The  new 
township  was  named  Dallas,  in  honor  of 
George  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  the 
year  previous  had  been  elected  vice  president 
of  the  United  States. 

Dallas  township  is  drained  by  tw'o  principal 
streams — the  Sandusky  or,  as  called  by  the 
Indians,  “Sa-un-dus-tee”  (clear  water),  and 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  Scioto,  known  as  the 
Little  Scioto,  original  Wyandot  name  “Sci-on- 
to.”  The  former  enters  the  township  near  its 
northeast  corner  and  meanders  in  a south- 
westerly direction  until  it  enters  Wyandot 
county.  Its  bed  consists  of  a coarse  wash- 
gravel,  diversified  with  sand  bars  that  make 
the  river  a favorite  resort  of  minnows.  The 
gravel  is  also  much  used  for  making  road 
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repairs.  The  gravelly  bed  and  picturesque 
aspect  of  the  stream  made  it  in  former  days 
a favorite  resort  of  the  Wyandot  Indians 
whose  camps  might  often  have  been  observed 
on  its  bailies. 

The  other  stream  referred  to — the  Little 
Scioto — enters  Dallas  a quarter  of  a mile  east 
of  the  Marion  road,  and,  like  the  Sandusky, 
also  flows  in  a general  southwesterly  direction, 
passing  into  Marion  couty  about  a mile  and  a 
half  east  of  the  Wyandot  county  line.  This 
river  furnishes  a constant  supply  of  water  to 
the  stock  farms  that  lie  along  its  banks. 

Mud  Run,  now  a partly  artificial  stream  cuts 
Dallas  township  close  to  the  Whetstone  town- 
ship line,  flowing  south  into  Marion  county, 
and  empties  into  the  Whetstone.  During  the 
spring  freshets  it  is  sometimes  swollen  to  a 
considerable  width.  A small  tributary  of  the 
Sandusky,  which  passes  through  the  Hoover 
farm  and  is  known  by  the  somewhat  imposing 
title  of  “The  Outlet  of  the  Plains,”  had  its 
origin  in  a dug  ditch,  but,  on  account  of  the 
fall  of  the  land,  which  gives  it  a swift  cur- 
rent, and  what  man  began  nature  has  com- 
pleted by  cutting  a gully  fifteen  to  eighteen 
feet  deep,  giving  passage  to  a perennial  flow 
of  water.  'The  original  ditch,  man  made,  was 
there  long  before  the  first  pioneer  settled  in 
this  section,  and  it  was  believed  to  be  the  con- 
necting lines  between  the  Sandusky  and  the 
Scioto  used  by  the  French  and  Indians  two 
hundred  years  ago  on  their  way  by  boats  from 
Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  river. 

Dallas  township  contains  a considerable  va- 
riety of  timber,  much  of  which  is  of  recent 
growth,  in  particular  the  picturesque  clumps 
of  jack-oak  trees.  Much  of  the  earlier  timber 
was  destroyed  by  the  Indians- — not  that  they 
were  accustomed  to  exercise  themselves  by 
felling  it,  but  in  their  “ring-hunts”  they  used 
to  fire  the  grass  in  order  to  drive  the  game  to 
a center,  and  in  dry  and  windy  weather  the  fire 
sometimes  got  beyond  their  control,  thus  de- 
stroying the  young  growth  of  timber.  Upon 
the  ridges,  or  so-called  “islands,”  where  the 
grass  was  not  so  long  and  rank,  the  timber 
sometimes  escaped,  and  these  spots  accordingly 
were  the  best-wooded  portions  of  the  township. 
One  of  the  most  common  trees  in  the  southern 
and  western  parts  of  Dallas  was  and  still  is 
the  “shellbark”  or  nut-bearing  hickory.  A 


generation  ago  it  was  customary  for  large  nut- 
ting parties  to  be  formed  at  the  proper  season, 
large  numbers  of  people  going  in  wagons  and 
picnicing  in  the  groves.  As  some  of  these 
people  had  little  regard  for  property  rights, 
they  trespassed  where  they  would,  broke  down 
fences  and  damaged  the  property  of  the  farm- 
ers generally,  besides  disturbing  the  peace  and 
quietness  of  the  Sabbath,  Sunday  being  a 
favorite  day  with  them  for  this  kind  of  recre- 
ation. d'lie  nuisance  was  finally  abated  by  leg- 
islation. Along  the  rivers  some  fine  walnut 
timber  may  be  found,  while  in  the  northern 
part  the  maple  gives  rise  to  family  sugar 
camps.  Timber  useful  for  building  purposes, 
such  as  the  ash,  also  occur,  while  among  other 
trees  or  shubbery  may  be  mentioned  hazel, 
iron  wood,  buckeye,  dogwood  and  sassafras. 

The  southern  part  of  Dallas  township  is 
favored  with  a deep  black  soil,  peculiarly 
adapted  to  corn,  and  also,  since  it  has  been 
drained  and  tamed  by  cultivation,  very  suit- 
able to  wheat,  though  it  was  formerly  too  rich 
for  that  cereal.  Oats  and  rye  may  also  be 
raised  in  abundance.  In  the  northern  portion 
the  soil  is  more  of  a clay  loam.  On  the  “white 
ridges”  it  is  thinner  and  of  a less  rich  quality, 
but  when  artificially  enriched  produces  good 
wheat  crops.  Excellent  grazing  is  found 
throughout  Dallas  township  and  the  raising 
of  cattle  was  formerly  extensively  carried  on, 
though  owing  to  the  formidable  competition 
of  the  large  western  ranches,  it  has  been  partly 
abandoned,  the  farmers,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  county,  still  raising  cattle,  and  the  graz- 
ing remains  an  important  industry.  Sheep  and 
hogs  are  raised  to  some  extent.  For  many 
years  Mr.  John  Monnett  was  a leading  breeder 
of  short-horn  cattle,  importing  many  choice 
animals  into  Crawford  county  from  Kentucky, 
lie  removed  in  1873  to  Iroquois  county,  111. 
Ephraim  Monnett  was  also  noted  as  a large 
dealer  in  the  Durham  thoroughbreds. 

Sheep  raising  was  attended  with  many  diffi- 
culties in  pioneer  days,  these  animals  being 
particularly  liable  to  attacks  from  wolves, 
which  made  great  ravages  in  the  flocks,  unless 
the  latter  were  well  protected.  They  had  to 
he  closely  watched  and  at  night  were  kept  in 
high-built  pens.  The  pork  trade  was  also  an 
uncertain  business  of  doubtful  profit,  as  the 
hogs  usually  ran  wild  among  the  timber  and 
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o\\  ing  to  their  roaming  nature,  were  frequently 
the  subject  of  litigation.  Among  those  who 
devoted  their  attention  largely  to  the  sheep 
and  hog  trade  in  early  days  were  David  and 
Simon  Bryant,  who  about  1829  took  possession 
of  what  later  became  the  Ephraim  Monnett 
farm.  Madison  Welsh  at  an  early  day  estab- 
lished a packing-house  on  the  Marion  road, 
on  land  that  was  later  known  as  the  George 
Welsh  place. 

The  first  white  settlers  in  Dallas  township 
were  men  of  a low  and  more  or  less  worthless 
if  not  criminal  character,  who  squatted  on  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  watercourses.  They 
usually  built  a rude  cabin  and  cleared  a small 
patch  of  ground,  on  which  they  raised  such 
necessary  vegetables  as  could  be  cultivated 
with  the  minimum  of  physical  exertion.  Their 
rifles  procured  them  plenty  of  game,  and  fish 
could  be  had  in  the  streams  for  the  catching. 
Their  instincts  were  predatory  and  in  many 
cases,  at  least,  their  conduct  was  governed  by 
the  motto:  “When  you  see  what  you  want, 

take  it,”  which  they  did  when  they  were  able 
or  when  they  could  do  so  undetected.  With 
the  advent  of  a better  class  of  settlers,  howr- 
ever,  who  came  to  found  permanent  homes, 
these  gentry  found  the  moral  atmosphere 
getting  uncongenial  to  them,  and  so  they 
gradually  departed  to  wilder  scenes,  turning 
their  faces  to  the  setting  sun  and  following 
close  in  the  wake  of  the  retreating  red  man, 
much  to  the  relief  of  the  better-ordered  por- 
tion of  the  community. 

One  of  the  earliest  permanent  settlers  was 
George  Walton,  described  as  “a  middle-aged 
man,”  of  large  family,  who  moved  into  Dallas 
from  tlie  Eikc-Whole-Prairie,  in  Pickaway 
county,  in  the  fall  of  1820.  Taking  possession 
of  an  abandoned  squatter  cabin,  located  near 
the  site  of  the  subsequent  residence  of  Maj. 
Matthew  Carmean,  he  repaired  and  enlarged 
it  and  made  it  suitable  for  habitation.  Here 
he  reared  an  enterprising  family  the  members 
of  which  became  useful  and  industrious  men 
and  women.  Here  also  the  first  Methodist 
meetings  in  the  township  were  held,  and  min- 
isters of  that  faith- — to  which  he  himself  be- 
longed— entertained.  After  having  seen  his 

children  comfortably  settled  in  life  as  farmers, 
or  engaged  in  other  vocations,  he  removed  to 
the  state  of  Towa,  where  lie  died  in  1857.  An- 


other Pickaway  county  man,  Mr.  Van  Horne, 
came  to  Dallas  in  1821,  and  developed  a farm 
consisting  of  two  80-acre  lots.  He  had  three 
sons  and  the  family  remained  here  until  the 
death  of  the  elder  Van  Horne,  after  which 
they  appear  to  have  moved  away. 

Christian  Hoover  settled  here  in  1822,  be- 
ing accompanied  by  his  son  William,  then  aged 
six  years.  His  daughter  Hannah  was  mar- 
ried Nov.  25,  1830,  by  Zalmon  Rowse,  Esq. 
to  Charles  Wesley  White,  theirs  being  one  of 
the  first  weddings  in  Dallas. 

Charles  W.  White  was  a son  of  Charles 
White,  who  served  in  the  Patriot  army  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  war.  The  latter  on  the 
death  of  his  father  inherited  a number  of 
slaves  in  Virginia.  He  subsequently  removed 
to  Kentucky,  where  he  liberated  his  slaves, 
and  in  1821  removed  from  there  to  Ross 
county,  Ohio.  Two  sons  of  Charles — Samuel 
and  George— fought  in  the  War  of  1812, 
Charles  W.  being  then  only  ten  years  old.  The 
latter  came  to  Craw’ford  in  1820  and  was  em- 
ployed for  some  time  at  the  old  Indian  mill  on 
the  Sandusky  near  the  present  town  of  Upper 
Sandusky.  He  was  also  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  Indian  agent,  his  assistant  being 
Charles  Garrett.  He  worked  at  the  mill  three 
years  and  then  bought  207  acres  in  Dallas 
township.  He  continued  his  investments  in 
land  until  he  eventually  owned  1,300  acres. 
His  wife  died  in  1851  and  he  never  married 
again.  His  son,  W.  T.  White,  and  grandson, 
Eeo,  followed  him  on  the  original  farm.  In 
his  latter  years  he  spent  his  winters  at  the  home 
of  his  son-in-law',  J.  J.  Fisher  of  Bucyrus. 

In  1830  Christian  Hoover  bought  out  the 
heirs  of  William  Johnson  the  land  he  then 
acquired  subsequently  becoming  the  property 
of  Christian  Hoover,  Jr.  In  addition  to  the 
daughter  Hannah,  above  mentioned,  his  son, 
William,  who  was  a boy  of  six  years'  when  he 
first  came  to  this  county  was  one  of  the  larg- 
est w'heat  growers  in  the  township.  He  was 
a progressive  man  and  as  early  as  1835  pur- 
chased a threshing  machine,  which,  though 
not  equal  to  the  thrashers  of  the  present  day, 
was  a novelty  at  that  time  and  a great  improve- 
ment on  the  flail,  the  implement  usually  used 
for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Hoover,  Sr.,  died  in 
1849  at  the  age  of  60  years.  His  wife  sur- 
vived him  but  a short  time,  passing  away  in 
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the  following  year.  The  son  William  came 
to  Bucyrus  in  the  sixties,  and  became  engaged 
in  manufacturing,  and  later  retired  from  all 
active  business,  his  sons  and  grandsons  still 
being  prosperous  farmers. 

John  Mason,  a widower  with  three  sons, 
John,  Thomas  and  Joseph,  came  to  America 
from  England  in  1825  and  subsequently  found 
their  way  to  Dallas  township,  this  county, 
where  they  followed  ditching  for  an  avoca- 
tion. They  lived  in  a cabin  on  a forty-acre  lot, 
which  Mr.  Mason  purchased,  and  which  sub- 
sequently came  into  possession  of  his  son  John, 
and  from  the  latter  into  that  of  his  widow. 
Old  Mr.  Mason,  it  seems,  was  an  excellent 
cook  and  his  skill  in  bread  making  was  greatly 
admired  by  the  housewives  for  miles  around. 
Pie  died  in  1876.  Samuel  Coulter  came  to 
Dallas  in  1832  from  Huntingdon  county, 
Pennsylvania.  He  first  leased  a piece  of  land 
from  Mr.  Van  Horne,  which  he  afterwards 
purchased,  and  it  subsequently  became  the 
property  of  his  youngest  son,  George.  He  de- 
voted his  main  energies  to  the  raising  of  grain, 
and  gradually  enlarged  his  holdings,  buying 
out  his  neighbors,  John  and  Daniel  Reecer, 
and  acquiring  other  40  and  80  acre  lots  until 
he  was  one  of  the  heaviest  land  holders  in 
the  township.  He  also  put  up  a large  barn, 
built  in  the  Pennsylvania  style,  which  was 
something  of  a novelty  at  that  period  and 
which  is  still  standing.  He  lived  to  a ripe  old 
age.  His  maiden  sister,  Miss  Sarah  Coulter 
also  lived  well  into  her  eighties,  being  the  old- 
est person  in  Dallas  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

One  of  the  most  successful  stock  dealers  of 
Dallas  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  was 
Robert  Griffith,  generally  known  as  “Bob” 
Griffith,  who  came  from  Ross  county  in  1832. 
He  first  took  care  of  some  land  owned  by 
Linus  Ross,  a resident  of  that  county  and  af- 
terwards bought  this  land  from  Mr.  Ross,  add- 
ing to  it  200  acres  more.  In  1842,  seeking  a 
still  larger  field  for  his  operations,  he  moved 
to  Iowa,  where  lie  prospered  and  became  a 
heavy  shipper  of  cattle  to  the  Chicago  markets. 

One  of  the  earliest  taverns  in  Dallas  which 
was  located  on  the  Wyandot  and  Bucyrus  road, 
on  the  county  line,  was  kept  by  David  Bibler, 
who  conducted  it  for  many  years.  In  1826 
Mr.  Bibler  took  up  his  residence  near  what 
has  since  been  known  as  the  “Bibler  Spring,” 


the  land  having  been  entered  a few  years  pre- 
viously by  Christian  Stahley.  This  tavern  was 
one  of  the  welcome  stops  on  the  old  stage 
road,  and  was  doubtless  the  scene  of  many  a 
hasty  hut  substantial  repast  in  old  stage-coach 
days,  of  which,  alas,  the  glory  hath  now  de- 
parted. In  connection  with  his  tavern  Mr. 
Bibler  also  ran  a still-house  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Sandusky,  and,  not  satisfied  with  these 
activities,  conducted  a sawmill,  cultivated  a 
farm  and  dealt  in  live  stock.  The  year  1856 
was  an  unfortunate,  one  for  him,  as  he  lost  his 
first  wife,  who  died  in  December;  also  a son, 
who  committed  suicide,  and  a daughter,  Susan. 
He  subsequently  contracted  a second  marriage, 
but  his  second  wife  dying  within  a few  years, 
he  removed  to  Hardin  county.  The  Bibler 
Spring  near  which  his  tavern  was  located  w'as 
of  the  purest  of  water,  and  was  visited  from 
miles  around,  and  it  was  this  water  that  was 
used  in  the  running  of  the  still.  The  site  was 
also  historical  as  it  was  at  this  point  Col.  Craw- 
ford and  his  army  passed  their  last  night,  be- 
fore their  engagement  with  the  Indians  on 
June  2,  1782. 

In  the  year  1826  Thomas  F.  Johnston  and 
family,  accompanied  by  Benjamin  Warner  ar- 
rived in  Dallas.  Mr.  Johnston,  who  subse- 
quently became  one  of  the  foremost  citizens 
of  the  township,  was  then  a young  man,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Lycoming  county,  Pa.,  in  1800. 
He  was  a cabinet  maker  by  trade.  With  his 
wife  and  infant  child  and  with  Benjamin  War- 
ner, his  wife  and  infant  son,  he  started  in  the 
fall  of  1825  for  the  capital  of  Ohio,  intend- 
ing to  stop  on  their  way  at  the  home  of  a 
relative,  George  Walton,  who  had  settled  at 
Dallas  a few  years  previous.  After  journeying 
for  three  weeks,  the  approach  of  winter  and 
the  badness  of  the  roads  compelled  them  to 
stop  for  the  winter  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state.  Resuming  their  journey  early  in  the 
spring,  they  were  again  brought  to  a halt  on 
the  eastern  border  of  the  county  by  their 
wagon  becoming  badly  mired.  Leaving  the 
wagon,  the  men  went  ahead  with  their  rifles, 
the  women  and  children  following  on  horse- 
back, and,  being  guided  by  a settler  with 
torches,  arrived  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning 
at  Mr.  Walton’s,  where  they  found  the  eldest 
Walton  daughter,  Miss  “Tishy”  still  awake, 
being  engaged  in  entertaining  a beau,  a son  of 
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their  neighbor  Van  Horne.  Naturally  their  un- 
expected arrival  at  that  hour  caused  some  ex- 
citement, under  cover  of  which  Miss  “dishy’s” 
amorous  beau  effected  a masterly  retreat.  Re- 
freshments were  at  once  the  order  of  the  day 
— or  rather,  of  the  night,  while  discussing 
which  the  travelers  entertained  their  hospitable 
hosts  and  relatives,  with  the  story  of  their  ad- 
ventures. The  next  day,  with  the  assistance 
of  a team  of  oxen,  the  wagon  was  rescued, 
and  a few  days  later  the  party  w'ere  following 
the  Claridon  blazed  road  to  liucyrus.  Near 
the  Sandusky  they  found  the  country  largely 
under  water.  Mr.  Johnston  took  up  a tem- 
porary abode  at  liucyrus  in  a deserted  cabin, 
but  after  a short  stay  in  this  neighborhood,  he 
resolved  to  proceed  to  Columbus.  Having 
been  offered  by  his  neighbors,  however,  a free 
gift  of  land  in  a choice  of  two  forty-acre  lots, 
now  a part  of  the  Jacob  Herr  farm,  in  Whet- 
stone township,  he  accepted  the  offer  on  con- 
dition that  wheat  could  be  raised  on  the  land. 
This  condition  was  fulfilled,  though  many  dis- 
couragements were  met  with  in  the  swarms 
of  birds,  which  devoured  the  grain  in  the  ear, 
the  distance  to  the  nearest  mill,  which  re- 
quired a journey  of  two  days  and  a night  to 
reach,  and  the  poor  quality  of  the  llour  when 
ground.  But  a still  greater  drawback  was  the 
impure  quality  of  the  water  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  this  finally  induced  Mr.  Johnson  to 
remove  to  Ft.  Findlay,  where  he  purchased 
a quarter  section  of  land,  and  was  promptly 
elected  to  a county  office  to  induce  him  to  re- 
main in  Hancock  count)'.  But  later  he  re- 
turned to  Crawford  county,  where  he  found 
improved  conditions,  with  an  increased  popu- 
lation. He  accordingly  bought  a 40-acre  lot 
about  lialf  a mile  west  of  his  first  homestead 
and  subsequently  added  to  it  by  further  pur- 
chase. Here,  about  1857,  he  erected  a hand- 
some Gothic  residence  designed  by  Mr.  Cullis- 
ton,  which  long  continued  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  houses  in  the  county.  Tie  was  an  ac- 
curate shot  wdfli  (lie  rifle — an  accomplishment 
tliat  counted  for  more  in  those  days  than  it 
does  today — and  he  derived  the  title  of  Major 
from  his  connection  with  the  Marion  county 
militia,  Dallas  township  at  that  time  being  a 
part  of  Scott  township,  Marion  county. 

Two  of  the  early  settlers  were  Samuel  and 
Rachel  fane  who  came  to  Crawford  county  in 


1820.  The  same  year  George  II.  Bushy  and 
Peter  Longwell  came  with  their  families  and 
entered  land. 

Rolierl  Kerr,  was  one  of  the  prominent  land 
owners  of  Dallas.  lie  was  born  in  Mifflin 
county,  Pa.,  Oct.  27,  1807,  son  of  James  and 
Betsy  (Arbuckle)  Kerr.  Both  grandparents 
were  natives  of  Ireland.  Robert  remained 
with  his  parents  until  19  years  of  age,  receiv- 
ing scarcely  any  educational  advantages.  His 
father  had  a farm  of  160  acres  in  Knox 
county.  In  1826  young  Robert  began  learning 
the  tanner’s  trade  at  Meartinsburg,  Ohio,  and 
completed  his  apprenticeship  in  two  years  and 
five  months.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  hired 
out  to  drive  hogs  through  to  Baltimore,  Md., 
at  three  shillings  a day  and  board,  excepting 
dinner,  which  lie  was  to  furnish  himself  or  go 
without.  On  his  return  to  Ohio  he  found 
general  work  around  a sawmill  at  $1  1 a month. 
While  employed  in  the  following  harvest,  he 
was  prostrated  by  a fever.  I bis  sickness, 
with  the  expense  of  it,  soon  took  the  greater 
part  ol  his  earnings.  On  his  recovery,  and 
some  time  thereafter,  he  followed  the  business 
of  clearing  up  land  for  different  parties,  at 
from  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  acre.  His  part  of  the 
contract  was  complete  when  everything  was 
cleared  up  within  12  inches  of  (lie  ground. 
Over  100  acres  of  land  was  cleared  up  by  him 
in  this  manner.  While  clearing  this  land  he 
cut  1,000  cords  of  wood  at  20c  per  cord,  and 
many  hundreds  of  rails  at  50c  per  hundred, 
lie  then  bought  two  80  acre  tracts  in  Dallas 
township  (then  Scott  township,  Marion 
county.)  For  the  first  80  he  paid  $100,  and 
for  the  second  80  he  paid  $200.  Aug.  29, 
1833,  he  married  Matilda  Swaggert,  daughter 
of  Daniel  and  Betsey  (Coonrod)  Swaggert, 
and  at  once  commenced  keeping  house  on  his 
160  acres.  From  this  time  on  he  devoted  his 
attention  to  farming,  the  first  year  cleaning 
$100.  About  1836  he  purchased  3(10  acres 
for  $9500,  on  five  years’  time  at  6 per  cent, 
to  pay  $300  each  year.  He  stocked  this  land 
with  sheep,  and  made  enough  to  pay  the  notes 
as  they  fell  due.  The  first  year  he  sold  his 
wool  at  2 1 / c . lie  was  an  extensive  wool 
grower  when  wool  brought  80  cents  a pound. 
When  it  declined  to  50  cents  and  showed  there 
was  a constant  tendency  downward  he  dis- 
posed of  his  sheep.  lie  was  also  a heavy 
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dealer  in  cattle.  He  constantly  added  to  his 
land,  and  had  at  one  time  2,573  acres  in  Ma- 
rion county,  1,059  in  Crawford,  and  443  in 
Wyandot,  making  over  4,000  acres  all  free  of 
encumbrance.  Pie  started  banks  and  built  ho- 
tels, the  Kerr  house  at  Marion  costing  $60,000 
and  the  one  at  Nevada  $18,000.  He  made  va- 
rious liberal  donations,  one  of  about  $53,000 
to  Hiram  college,  and  $23,000  to  Bethany  col- 
lege of  Virginia.  lie  was  at  one  time  a mem- 
ber of  the  Disciple  church;  he  remained  a 
member  for  a number  of  years,  but  for  what 
lie  considered  unchristian  conduct  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  members  he  withdrew  from 
that  church  and  never  united  with  any  other. 
Two  of  his  sons,  Stephen  and  John,  became 
residents  of  Bucyrus.  On  January  1,  1883, 
while  walking  down  the  street  in  Caledonia, 
which  was  very  icy,  he  slipped  and  fell  caus- 
ing a fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  hip  joint 
on  the  left  side,  and  he  was  forever  after  badly 
crippled  in  his  walk.  He  lived  on  his  original 
farm  in  Dallas  township  until  about  1877, 
w hen  he  moved  across  the  line  into  his  new 
house  in  Marion  county,  and  made  his  home 
at  one  of  his  hotels  until  his  death  a dozen 
years  ago. 

Another  prominent  stock  dealer  and  land 
owner  was  Abraham  Monnett.  Abraham  Mon- 
nett,  Sr.,  moved  from  Virginia  to  near  Chil- 
licothe  in  1800  with  his  family  of  six  sons 
and  two  daughters.  One  son,  Jeremiah,  re- 
turned to  Virginia  where  he  married  Miss 
Alice  Slagle.  In  1814,  Jeremiah  Monnett  who 
was  an  ordained  minister,  came  to  Pickaway 
county  with  his  family,  one  of  the  children 
being  Abraham  Monnett.  The  trip  was  at- 
tended with  many  difficulties  and  probably 
would  not  have  been  undertaken  but  for  the 
timely  assistance  of  a widow  named  Jones 
who  accompanied  them  to  the  state.  Upon 
arriving  at  his  destination  in  Pickaway  county, 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Monnett  had  only  $5  in  money, 
his  team  and  some  household  goods.  Tn  1835 
lie  came  to  Crawford,  settling  on  the  farm 
on  the  Pike,  four  miles  south  of  Bucyrus, 
where  he  lived  until  1 1 is  death,  Sept.  1863. 
Abraham  Monnett  came  with  his  father  to 
Crawford  county  in  1835.  lie  was  born  in 
Virginia,  Oct.  12,  i8ir.  Pic  purchased  his 
first  40  acres  in  Marion  county,  Scott  town- 
ship. In  1836  returned  to  Pickaway  county 


where  he  married  Miss  Catherine  Brougher,  an 
orphan.  When  starting  for  himself  his  father 
gave  him  $120;  on  his  marriage  his  wife 
brought  with  her  $2,500.  Outside  of  these 
sums  the  fortune  accumulated  by  Mr.  Monnett 
was  due  to  his  individual  work.  In  1838  he 
commenced  the  handling  of  cattle,  sometimes 
driving  them  from  as  far  as  Illinois,  grazing 
them  on  the  plains,  and  then  selling  them  to 
eastern  purchasers,  who  drove  them  to  New 
York  for  consumption.  The  trip  from  Illi- 
nois sometimes  took  35  days.  As  Mr.  Mon- 
nett increased  his  stock  he  was  also  increasing 
his  land  purchases,  until  finally  he  had  11,000 
acres  of  the  choicest  land  in  Crawford  and 
Marion  counties.  He  went  into  banking, 
started  the  Farmers  Bank  at  Marion,  and  the 
Monnett  Bank  at  Bucyrus,  practically  all  the 
stock  being  owned  by  him  and  his  sons.  Later 
he  started  the  Crawford  County  Bank,  which 
became  the  Second  National.  Of  his  twelve 
children,  all  but  two  made  Crawford  their 
home.  Ephraim  B.,  who  settled  in  Dallas 
township,  succeeded  his  father  as  president 
of  the  Monnett  Bank,  coming  to  Bucyrus; 
Martha  married  G.  PI.  Wright,  who  settled  on 
a farm  south  of  Bucyrus,  just  north  of  the 
original  farm  of  her  grandfather;  Wright 
was  in  the  stock  business  for  a number  of 
years  and  moved  to  Marion;  Oliver  is  a farmer 
on  Marion  road  in  Dallas  township;  Augustus, 
a farmer  in  Bucyrus  township;  Alcy,  wife  of 
James  Malcolm,  a farmer  in  Bucyrus  town- 
ship, later  a stock  dealer,  at  Bucyrus;  Mervin 
J.,  a farmer  and  stock  dealer  in  Dallas,  was 
later  president  of  the  Second  National  Bank 
and  a mine  owner,  is  now  a banker  at  Los  An- 
geles, and  a millionaire;  Mary  J.,  became  the 
wife  of  G.  W.  Hull,  hanker  at  Mt.  Gilead  and 
P'indlay,  then  president  of  the  Crawford 
county  bank  and  Second  National;  Madison 
W,.  became  cashier  of  the  Monnett  Bank,  and 
was  also  in  the  Crawford  County  Bank;  then 
went  west;  Amina  J.  married  James  C.  Tobias, 
and  came  to  Bucyrus;  Kate  married  Linus 
Boss,  settled  on  the  Pike,  just, south  of  the 
original  purchase  of  her  grandfather.  The 
other  two  children  remained  in  Marion  county, 
John  T.  in  Grand  Prairie  township,  and  Mel- 
vin on  the  old  homestead  in  Scott  township. 
Mrs.  Monnett  died  Feb.  8,  1875,  and  on  May 
50,  1877,  Mr.  Monnett  married  Mrs.  Jane  L. 
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Johnston,  widow  of  Henry  L.  Johnston,  a 
daughter  of  Samuel  Ludwig.  He  was  early 
identified  with  the  M.  E.  church,  and  gave 
liberally  to  the  erection  of  new  churches  all 
over  his  section.  In  1850  he  made  a liberal 
donation  to  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Female  Semi- 
nary at  Delaware,  and  in  1853  to  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  both  of  which  had  much 
to  do  in  placing  those  institutions  on  their 
feet,  and  making  the  combined  institution  the 
prominent  seat  of  learning  it  is  today  in  Ohio. 
He  died  at  his  home  in  Bucyrus,  March  7,  1881. 

John  Rosencrans  who  came  to  Bucyrus  in 
1882,  was  born  Oct.  14,  1808,  in  Luzerne 
county,  Pa.  His  grandparents  came  from 
Holland,  the  grandfather  being  a soldier  in 
the  Revolutionary  war.  He  married  Margaret 
Fairchild,  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  elected 
school  director  of  his  township,  and  when  29 
years  of  a?e  was  elected  Auditor  of  Luzerne 
county.  His  home  was  in  Newport  township, 
Pa.,  and  a nostoffice  was  established  there,  he 
being  appointed  postmaster  by  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  and  served  six  years,  the  office  being  in 
his  house.  He  was  also  township  assessor, 
land  appraiser,  and  filled  any  other  office  that 
needed  a man  who  would  do  the  work.  Hav- 
ing  held  about  all  the  offices,  he  concluded  to 
give  others  a chance  and  came  west,  and  in 
1847  settled  on  160  acres  just  west  of  Latim- 
berville.  He  was  too  influential  a man  and  too 
good  a citizen  to  be  left  quietly  to  his  farm- 
ing, for  the  very  next  year,  1848,  they  elected 
him  justice  of  the  peace,  a position  to  which 
he  was  constantly  re-elected  for  eleven  terms 
—33  years — and  the  only  reason  he  did  not 
die  in  the  office  was  that  he  removed  to  Bucy- 
rus, thus  compelling  them  to  select  some  one 
else.  As  justice  of  the  peace  he  “filled  the 
office  with  such  impartiality  and  good  judg- 
ment that  he  was  continued  in  the  position 
by  the  unanimous  votes  of  the  people  for 
thirty-three  years,  and,  what  is  unprecedented, 
only  one  case  was  ever  carried  up  to  a superior 
court  that  came  before  bis  court.”  Other  odd 
jobs  to  fill  in  bis  time  were  as  member  of  the 
school  board  thirty-five  years;  land  appraiser 
two  terms;  assessor  two  terms;  county  com- 
missioner of  Marion  county  six  years;  and 
member  of  the  Legislature  two  years — 1806  to 
1 888,  1 homas  Beer  being  the  member  from 
Crawford  at  that  time.  Tie  was  also  post- 


master at  Latimberville  (Kirkpatrick)  under 
President  Taylor. 

The  first  public  boarding  house  in  Dallas 
was  a double  log  building  known  as  the  Half- 
Way  House,  or  “Ramey  Tavern,”  which  was 
located  on  the  east  side  of  the  Marion  and 
Bucyrus  road,  about  half  way  between  the  two 
towns.  Here  the  stage  horses  were  exchanged 
and  fed.  Mr.  Ramey  dying  in  1835,  the  tavern 
was  afterward  conducted  by  Mr.  Knapp  of 
Marion  until  1840,  when,  the  stage  line  being 
abandoned  the  building,  which  had  been  en- 
larged and  improved  by  Mr.  Ramey,  became 
a private  residence.  This  tavern  always  had 
a good  reputation.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  same  road  was  another  hostelry,  first 
owned  by  James  Carmean,  and  afterwards  by 
Fay  Muhlinger,  into  whose  possession  it  came 
about  1836  and  who  conducted  it  for  several 
years  on  a somewhat  smaller  scale.  The  third 
tavern — the  Bibler  House  on  the  Wyandot 
road.  Bibler  also  had  a sawmill  there.  It 
was  a water  mill,  built  on  the  Sandusky,  close 
to  the  Wyandot  county  line.  It  began  oper- 
ation about  1827  but  some  ten  years  later  was 
sold  to  Mr.  Longacre.  It  afterwards  became 
the  property  of  Mr.  Rumble,  who  converted  it 
into  a grist-mill,  running  two  sets  of  buhrs. 
Mr.  Vail,  a later  proprietor,  repaired  it  and 
put  in  a steam  engine.  The  property  being  at- 
tached, the  machinery  was  sent  back  to  Cleve- 
land. It  was  then  operated  again  as  a water- 
mill by  a Mr.  Rex,  but  gradually  fell  into  dis- 
use. 

The  first  roads  in  Crawford  county,  as 
throughout  the  frontier  regions  generally,  fol- 
lowed the  old  Indian  trails,  of  which  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  used  was  that  lead- 
ing from  Capt.  Pipe’s  town,  near  Little  San- 
dusky, in  Wyandot  county  east  toward  the 
present  site  of  Leesville.  This  was  the  route 
followed  by  the  Wyandot  and  Delaware  In- 
dians soutlnvcst  of  Bucyrus  in  traveling  to  and 
from  Bucyrus.  Along  this  trail  came  also 
the  while  settlers  from  the  southwestern  town- 
ships of  what  was  then  Crawford  county  to 
pay  their  taxes  at  the  county  seat.  They  often 
traveled  in  large  companies  of  70  or  80  in 
single  file,  both  Indians  and  white  men.  Upon 
it  doubtless  there  often  passed  the  renegade 
Simon  Girty  on  his  way  to  take  part  in  some 
deed  of  blood  and  slaughter  with  his  savage 
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allies  or  to  carry  the  news  of  such  a success- 
ful expedition  to  Chief  Pipe.  In  the  earliest 
days  this  route  was  marked  by  blazed  trees 
but  by  1825  it  had  become  so  well  known  that 
these  mute  guides  were  no  longer  needed.  J lie 
main  road  passing  through  the  township  is 
the  Columbus  and  Sandusky  pike,  a fuller  ac- 
count of  which  may  be  found  in  the  chapter 
on  Transportation. 

The  first  known  death  and  funeral  in  Dallas 
township  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1827  and 
was  that  of  a young  man,  who  died  in  the 
cabin  of  Jacob  Synder.  The  body  was  en- 
closed in  a rude  coffin  and  buried  near  the 
Mervin  Monnett  place,  without  any  stone  or 
mark  of  identification.  In  the  same  year  the 
first  interment  was  made  in  the  White  grave- 
yard in  the  central  part  of  the  township,  about 
a mile  east  of  the  village  of  Wyandot,  the  de- 
ceased being  a man  named  McClary,  who  re- 
sided near  the  village.  The  second  burial  in 
this  cemetery  took  place  when  Charles  Parish 
died  in  1829  on  the  farm  west  of  Ephraim 
Monnett’s.  A few  years  later — in  the  fall  of 
1833 — a severe  epidemic  of  “milk  sickness” 
broke  out  which  caused  a number  of  deaths. 
This  disease,  which  at  times  proved  very  fatal 
to  the  pioneer  settlers,  was  caused,  it  is  thought, 
by  drinking  the  milk  of  cattle  that  had  fed  on 
a certain  kind  of  poisonous  weed,  and  the  doc- 
tors of  that  day  seem  to  have  known  no  ef- 
fective method  of  treatment.  Among  those 
who  died  at  this  time  were  three  members  of 
the  Wood  family — Elizabeth,  Idenry  and 
James,  whose  deaths  all  took  place  within  a 
few  days. 

At  about  the  same  time  several  people  died 
from  Asiatic  cholera  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  township.  This  latter  scourge  again  at- 
tacked the  settlement  in  the  summer  of  1854, 
being  introduced  by  John  Norris,  who,  against 
the  warnings  of  his  wife,  had  gone  to  Marion 
to  get  some  strong  drink,  the  disease  at  that 
time  being  prevalent  there.  I Te  was  taken  sick 
soon  after  his  return  and  died  August  29th, 
within  little  more  than  two  days  after  he  had 
thus  rashly  exposed  himself  to  gratify  a per- 
nicious appetite.  On  Sept.  1st  Mrs.  Norris 
was  attacked  and  died  within  twenty  hours. 

I heir  two  adopted  children  lied  to  the  woods, 
where  they  were  fed  by  the  neighbors,  who 
left  food  and  bed  clothing  for  them  upon  a 


stump,  and  where  they  remained  for  some 
days.  They  escaped  the  plague  and  lived  for 
many  years  afterward.  Doctor  Eulton,  of 
Bucyrus  who  had  attended  Mrs.  Norris,  also 
took  the  disease,  but  recovered. 

In  1827  a subscription  school  was  started 
in  Dallas  township  in  a log  house  on  the  San- 
dusky river,  a short  distance  north  of  David 
Bibler’s  cabin.  The  first  teacher  was  Miss 
Clara  Drake,  daughter  of  Capt.  Drake,  who 
taught  there  for  two  years,  being  paid  $1.25 
per  week.  She  had  about  twelve  pupils.  Not 
long  after,  or  perhaps  about  the  same  time, 
another  school  was  opened  opposite  the  loca- 
tion afterward  occupied  by  Maj.  Carmean’s 
residence.  This  school,  which  was  due  to  the 
enterprise  of  Osborn  Monnett  and  George 
Walton,  was  later  known  as  the  “Monnett 
Schoolhouse.”  Mr.  Haney  was  engaged  as 
the  first  teacher  at  a salary  of  $10  per  month. 
In  the  summer  the  school  was  taught  by  Miss 
Chapman.  After  the  Huntly  schoolhouse  was 
established  in  1830  it  was  discontinued  and 
the  building  appropriated  to  other  purposes. 
In  the  fall  of  1838  a frame  schoolhouse  was 
erected  by  Rev.  Jackson  Doeling  and  John 
Cooper,  John  Bevington  being  the  first  teacher 
at  a salary  of  $15  per  month.  The  township 
is  now  well  equipped  with  educational  facili- 
ties, there  being  a sufficiency  of  commodious 
houses,  provided  with  modern  furniture  and 
presided  over  by  competent,  well  trained 
teachers. 

As  was  customary  in  all  the  frontier  settle- 
ments religious  services  in  Dallas  were  at  first 
held  in  schoolhouses  or  in  the  cabins  of  the 
settlers.  Indeed  there  were  no  church  build- 
ings erected  previous  to  1875.  In  the  sum- 
mer services  were  often  held  in  the  open  air, 
than  which,  perhaps,  no  better  place  could 
have  been  found,  for  what  more  fitting  than 
the  God  of  Nature  should  have  been  worship- 
ped in  Ilis  own  temple.  Eater  services  were 
held  at  Winchester  and  “Sixteen  Chapel,”  on 
the  eastern  houndary. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Disciple 
churches  at  Latimberville,  on  the  south,  drew 
a part  of  their  membership  from  Dallas  town- 
ship, likewise  the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
churches  on  the  west.  Many  Dallas  citizens 
with  their  lainilies  also  attended  the  Monnett 
( Impel  in  Bucyrus  township  and  later  Scioto 
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chapel  erected  just  north  of  the  township  line. 
One  of  the  most  zealous  workers  in  this 
church  was  Zachariah  Welsh  of  Wyandot,  at 
whose  cabin  religious  exercises  of  prayer  and 
praise  were  frequently  held  before  the  school- 
houses  were  utilized  for  that  purpose.  One 
of  the  most  noted  among  the  early  Methodists 
was  the  Rev.  James  (Jilruth.  lie  was  a man 
of  powerful  frame  and  with  a voice  to  corres- 
pond, and  a commanding  air  that  awed  even 
the  turbulent  element  or  “rowdies”  one  of 
whose  favorite  amusements  it  was  to  attend 
church  for  the  express  purpose  of  disturbing 
the  meeting.  His  physical  prowess  was  well 
known  to  this  unruly  class  and  there  was  little 
trouble  from  them  when  he  occupied  the  pul- 
pit. In  1823-24  he  traveled  a four  weeks’  cir- 
cuit, which  took  in  the  neighboring  villages  of 
Delaware,  Kenton  and  Bucyrus,  with  interme- 
diate appoinments  in  the  lesser  callages.  He 
often  preached  in  Mr.  Welsh’s  cabin  and  in 
those  of  some  of  the  other  settlers.  In  [840 
he  was  transferred  to  an  Iowa  conference, 
after  having  twice  been  returned  to  this  cir- 
cuit. He  was  followed  in  1824  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Cadwallader.  Once  every  three  months  the 
western  part  of  the  county  w'as  visited  by  Rev. 
James  B.  Finley,  who,  as  early  as  1817  was 
superintendent  of  the  Wyandot  Mission.  The 
celebrated  Russell  Bigelow  who  w'as  stationed 
at  the  Sandusky  Mission  in  1827,  also 
preached  occasionally  in  this  district,  to  the 
great  edification  of  the  settlers,  who  came 
from  miles  around  to  hear  him.  Dallas  was 
then  part  of  the  Portland  District,  Ohio  Con- 
ference, which  included  in  its  bounds  the  state 
of  Michigan.  In  the  winter  of  1836-37  Rev. 
John  Gilbert  Bruce  conducted  revival  meet- 
ings, being  assisted  by  Rev.  Jeremiah  Monnett. 
The  presiding  elder  of  Portland  District  from 
1826  to  1830  was  Rev.  James  McMahon,  in 
1836,  Rev.  Adam  Poe,  and  in  T840,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Runnels. 

One  of  the  most  able  divines  who  minis- 
tered to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  early  set- 
tlers was  Rev.  S.  P.  Shaw,  founder  of  Shaw 
University,  Tennessee.  He  was  a highly  edu- 
cated man  and  an  earnest  and  powerful 
preacher.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  the 
Ohio  conference  in  1827. 

The  “Devil’s  Half-Acre”  is  the  name  given 
to  a locality  in  the  midst  of  Dallas  towmship, 


this  side  of  the  Scioto,  which  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  unsuccessful  efforts  to  estab- 
lish a church.  A log  cabin  stood  on  the  spot 
previous  to  1830,  which  was  used  for  school 
and  church  purposes,  and  which  after  that 
date  was  replaced  by  another  log  building, 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  school 
building.  1 fere  efforts  were  first  made  to  es- 
tablish a society  by  the  United  Brethren,  but 
without  success.  The  Methodists  made  two 
attempts,  under  the  Rev.  William  Mathews 
and  others,  but  succeeded  in  making  only  a 
few  nominal  converts,  who  soon  relapsed  into 
the  ways  of  sin.  The  Presbyterians  tried 
under  Rev.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  but  also  failed. 
'The  United  Brethren  made  a second  attempt 
and  were  followed  by  the  Disciples,  with  like 
results.  It  was  then  that  Amos  McMullen 
declared  that  he  believed  the  spot  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  Devil,  which  remark,  becoming 
known,  led  to  its  being  called  the  “Devil’s 
Half  Acre,”  which  name  it  has  since  retained. 

Prior  to  1845  the  eastern  six  miles  of  Dal- 
las township  were  a part  of  Marion  county, 
Scott  township,  while  still  another  part  be- 
longed to  Grand  Prairie  township  in  the  same 
county.  Among  the  citizens  who  resided  in 
the  Crawford  county  part,  and  were  justices 
of  the  peace  in  the  early  days  were  Zachariah 
Welsh  in  1824,  Daniel  Swigert  in  r827,  and 
Jacob  Shaffer  in  1828.  The  Crawford  county 
records  show  many  marriage  ceremonies  per- 
formed by  Alanson  Packard;  lie  lived  near 
Latimberville,  in  the  Marion  county  part  of 
the  township,  and  was  justice  for  many  years. 
He  was  poetically  inclined,  as  one  of  the 
entries  on  the  record  is  as  follows,  the  parties 
being  in  the  Marion  county  section  of  the 
township : 

“Marriage  license  was  granted  to  Norton 
B.  Royce  and  Eunice  M.  Dexter,  March  14, 
1832. 

“I  certify — that  is  to  say, 

This  present  March,  the  r 8th  day, 

Eunice  Dexter,  Norton  Royce, 

As  did  your  license  authorize — 

An  awkward,  ungainly,  long-legged  pair — 
By  me  in  marriage  joined  were. 

By  sages  wise,  it  has  been  said 
That  matches  all  above  are  made. 

If  so,  these  ones  in  heaven  have  been: 

God  knows  they’ll  never  go  again.” 
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Alanson  Packard,  himself,  married  Nancy 
Fickle  in  June,  1824,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
she  was  related  to  the  Fickles  who  settled  in 
the  southern  part  of  Bucyrus  township  in 
1823,  a daughter  of  Daniel  Fickle,  who  came 
here  from  Marion  county. 

Since  1845  the  following  have  been  the 
justices  of  the  peace  of  Dallas  township: 
Andre  Corn,  1845;  William  Hoover,  1847-50; 
Daniel  Swigart,  1848;  Ezra  Huntly,  1850; 
Isaac  N.  Munson,  1851;  Samuel  P.  Shaw, 
1852;  James  Hufty,  1854-57;  S.  D.  Welsh, 
1860-63;  Henry  Martin,  1863-66;  William 
II.  Churchill,  1866;  Caleb  McHenry,  1869- 
72-74-77-92-95 ; R.  H.  Rogers,  1869;  E.  B. 
Monnett,  1872;  John  Monnett,  1873;  Barn- 
hart Sayler,  1876-79;  A.  M.  Zook,  1880-83; 
Otis  Brooks,  1882-86;  II.  O.  Johnston, 
1886;  George  Whiteamire,  1888-91;  Marcel- 
lus  Hoover,  1888-89;  William  Retry,  1889-98- 
01;  J.  M.  Quaintance,  1894:  Isaac  Shearer, 


1897;  Ira  E.  Quaintance,  1902-03-06-09;  and 
P.  S.  Hinkel,  1905-09. 

In  1892,  when  the  Columbus,  Shawnee  and 
Hocking  railroad  was  built  it  passed  through 
the  center  of  Dallas  township,  and  a town 
was  laid  out  by  Mervin  J.  Monnett,  and  named 
after  himself  and  the  many  representatives  of 
the  Monnett  family  who  had  been  and  were 
prominent  in  that  section.  The  little  village 
started  well.  A large  elevator  was  erected  by 
Mr.  Monnett ; a store  was  started,  and  on 
October  25,  1893,  William  A.  Heinlen  was 
appointed  the  first  postmaster;  he  has  been 
succeeded  by  the  following:  G.  J.  Eeltis,  No- 
vember 30,  1897;  D.  L.  Parcher,  December 
23,  1901;  William  Monnett,  June  5,  1906; 
F.  G.  Smith,  April  5,  1910;  C.  S.  Wert,  June 
23,  1911. 

Three  quarters  of  a mile  west  of  Monnett 
is  the  Bucyrus  and  Marion  electric  road,  with 
a station  to  accommodate  the  people  of  that 
village. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


HOLMES  TOWNSHIP 

Location  and  Erection — Drainage  and  Topography — Burnt  Swamp — Limestone  Opera- 
tions— Mysterious  Mounds — First  Settlers — First  Elections — J ustices — German  Immi- 
gration— An  Early  Tragedy — Joseph  Newell's  Town — ITingert’s  Corners — Conflict  Over 
a Name — Brokensword . Postmasters — Early  Industries — Saloons  and  Taverns — Interest- 
ing Anecdotes — The  Underground  Railroad — Schools  and  Churches — Sunday  Schools — 
Stone  Quarries — Spore  Post  Office. 


Let  other  lands  exulting  glean 
The  apple  from  the  pine, 

'1  he  orange  from  its  glossy  green 
The  cluster  from  the  vine; 

We  better  love  the  hardy  gift 
Our  rugged  vales  bestow, 

To  cheer  us,  when  the  storm  shall  drift 
Our  harvest  fields  with  snow. 

— Whittier’s  Corn  Song. 

This  township  lies  wholly  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Ohio  watershed  and  is  drained  by 
tributaries  of  the  Sandusky  river.  One  of  the 
most  attractive  and  wealthy  townships  in 
Crawford  county,  it  was  organized  by  the 
commissioners  in  March,  1828,  and  was  named 
after  Deputy  Surveyor  General  Samuel 
Holmes,  who  originally  surgeyed  this  section, 
and  who  was  authorized  to  make  a resurvey  of 
its  territory  in  1836  as  the  western  sections 
were  a part  of  the  Indian  reservation  purchased 
about  that  time  from  the  Indians.  The  larg- 
est stream  is  Brokensword  Creek,  which  en- 
ters the  township  in  the  northeastern  portion 
and  runs  in  a southwesterly  direction  into 
Tod  township.  . The  hanks  of  this  stream  in 
some  places  rise  into  a series  of  low  bluffs,  that 
were  in  early  days  covered  with  a heavy  for- 
est of  poplar.  Grass  Run,  a small  branch  of 
the  Sandusky,  meanders  in  a southwesterly  di- 
rection across  the  southern  portion.  Brandy- 
wine Creek,  entering  Holmes  from  Liberty 
township,  flows  into  Brokensword  at  a point 
in  section  <).  The  southeastern  part  of  1 lolmes 
township  is  the  most  level  and  in  early  days 


was  wet  and  muddy  throughout  the  year.  The 
outflow  of  the  water  was  retarded  by  fallen 
logs,  which  lay  thickly  scattered  over  this  en- 
tire district,  so  that  the  settlers  in  traversing 
this  portion  were  obliged  to  wade  ankle-deep 
through  mud  and  water.  These  logs  and 
fallen  trees  were  often  used  as  stepping  stones, 
being  so  close  together  that  it  was  sometimes 
possible  to  go  quite  a distance  by  jumping 
from  one  to  another.  The  other  parts  of  the 
township  have  more  of  a rolling  character  and 
in  the  northern  and  western  parts  there  are 
small  hills  both  long  and  steep. 

In  the  western  part  there  is  an  area  of  about 
fifty  acres  which,  from  the  earliest  times  has 
been  known  as  the  “Burnt  Swamp.”  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  or- 
iginally it  was  covered  thickly  with  willows 
and  tall  weeds,  and  one  of  those  fires  that  were 
often  lighted  by  Indians  or  settlers  to  dis- 
lodge game,  swept  over  it,  destroying  all  the 
vegetation.  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
township  the  soil  consists  of  a black  alluvial 
earth  overlaid  with  decaying  vegetable  matter, 
and  when  properly  drained,  as  it  is  today,  is 
very  productive. 

It  was  not  until  after  1820  that  the  white 
settlers  •were  able  to  purchase  land  in  Holmes 
township,  and  the  western  part  remained  in 
possession  of  the  Wyandot  Indians  up  to  1836, 
at  which  time  the  eastern  side  of  their  reserva- 
tion was  purchased  by  the  government  and 
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sold  at  public  auction,  the  land  adjoining 
Holmes  township  becoming  a part  of  that 
township.  This  newly  acquired  portion  was 
something  more  than  two  sections  wide  and 
proved  a source  of  wealth  to  some  of  the  citi- 
zens, owing  to  the  large  and  numerous  beds  of 
excellent  limestone  it  contained.  This  lime- 
stone brought  from  $i  to  $2  per  load  and  was 
used  for  the  foundation  of  houses  and  barns 
and  for  the  walls  of  wells.  Among  those  who 
engaged  extensively  in  taking  out  this  stone 
w'ere  Nicholas  Pool,  Adam  Gearhart  and 
Christian  Reiff.  Lime  has  been  burned  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  this  district  ever  since 
1838  or  1840. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Brokensw'ord  creek  are 
some  nearly  obliterated  mounds,  which  are  re- 
garded as  relics  of  that  mysterious  aboriginal 
people  usually  denominated  as  the  “Mound 
Builders,”  and  w hose  origin  and  history  have 
been  the  cause  of  much  speculation  among 
scientists.  Many  interesting  w’orks  have  been 
written  upon  this  subject,  but  the  entire  truth 
about  them  will  never  be  known,  for  they  left 
no  written  records,  nor  have  their  successors, 
the  Indians,  by  whom  they  were  probably 
driven  out  or  exterminated,  retained  any  but 
very  vague  and  uncertain  traditions  concern- 
ing them.  Though  they  built  extensive  earth- 
works and  have  left  behind  the  numerous  ar- 
ticles of  pottery  inscribed  with  more  or  less 
picturesque  designs,  they  were  probably  of  no 
high  order  of  civilization  and  were  certainly 
inferior  to  the  Red  races  in  the  art  of  self 
preservation,  though  they  may  possibly  have 
been  in  some  way  related  to  the  latter. 

A man  named  ITeaman,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  come  from  some  eastern  township, 
or  from  Bucyrus,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  settler  in  Holmes.  He  settled  on  the  Pike 
north  of  Bucyrus,  but  little  more  is  known 
about  him.  He  was  soon  followed  by  a settler 
named  William  Flake,  who  built  a log  cabin 
and  began  a clearing  on  the  old  farm  of  Joseph 
Quaintance.  This  man  was  of  a very  pecu- 
liar character.  He  was  kind  and  charitable 
and  freely  gave  away  his  property,  but  as 
readily  appropriated  the  property  of  others  to 
his  own  uses,  finally  carrying  his  communistic 
tendencies  so  far  as  to  break  open  a store  in 
Bucyrus,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  serve 
some  years  in  the  penitentiary.  He  died  soon 


after  his  release  and  none  of  his  descendants, 
so  far  as  known,  are  now  living  in  the  county. 
The  first  settlers  came  about  1823. 

Two  years  later  a man  named  Daniel  Sny- 
der, known  as  “Indian  Snyder,”  built  a round- 
log  cabin  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  township, 
into  which  he  moved  his  family,  consisting  of 
a wife  and  some  half  dozen  children,  the  latter 
all  about  the  same  size.  He  was  a famous 
hunter,  spending  most  of  his  time  in  the  woods 
and  was  often  paid  $1  per  day  by  the  settlers 
to  furnish  them  with  venison.  He  understood 
the  Indian  tongue  and  invaded  the  Redmen’s 
lands  in  pursuit  of  game  with  apparent  im- 
punity. He  was  also  often  called  upon  to  act 
as  interpreter  between  the  white  settlers  and 
the  Indians.  Many  swine  belonging  to  the 
pioneers  were  shot  by  the  savages  and  found 
their  way  into  an  Indian  stew-kettle.  The 
swine  usually  ran  wild  in  the  woods  and  those 
that  had  no  earmarks  were  regarded  as  the 
property  of  the  finder.  Many  possessing  the 
requisite  marks,  however,  were  stolen  and 
shipped  to  the  Sandusky  market. 

Joseph  Tones  came  to  Holmes  township 
from  Columbiana  county  in  1828,  having  prac- 
tically no  money  or  property  at  the  time.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  father-in-law,  John 
Boeman,  who  brought  his  family  in  a wagon 
drawn  by  five  horses,  while  Tones  drove  the 
sixth  horse  to  a small  empty  Dearborn  wagon. 
The  journey  was  rendered  extremely  difficult 
from  the  depth  of  the  mud  and  the  great 
quantity  of  fallen  timber  that  obstructed  the 
route;  yet  in  spite  of  this  they  made  about  ten 
miles  a day.  It  was  often  necessary  to  use 
tbe  axe  to  cut  a way  through  the  natural  ob- 
structions, and  for  that  purpose  the  men  pre- 
ceded the  wagon  on  foot,  walking  almost  the 
entire  distance  with  axes  on  their  shoulders. 
Mr.  Tones  built  a cabin  on  land  adjoining  the 
Quaintance  farm  and  found  work  on  the  Col- 
umbus and  Sandusky  pike,  then  in  process  of 
construction.  He  continued  thus  occupied  for 
about  two  years,  receiving  $10  per  month  for 
his  services,  out  of  which  money  he  paid  for 
most  of  his  land.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age 
and  in  his  declining  years  was  surrounded  by 
the  comforts  of  wealth,  the  result  of  his  early 
industry  and  self  denial. 

In  1828  William  Flake  lived  in  a round-log 
cabin  on  land  that  today  is  the  farm  of  Joseph 
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Quaintance;  of  this  land  he  cleared  about  ten 
acres.  At  this  date  there  were  in  the  township, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  John  Bretz, 
Abraham  and  Isaac  Ditty,  Henry  Fralic,  Chris- 
tian JJaish,  John  Hussey,  Samuel  Llemminger, 
Martin  Holman,  Joseph  Lones,  Jacob  Lint- 
ner,  David  Moore,  Joseph  Newell,  Daniel 
Potter,  Michael  Shupp,  Isaac  Williams,  David 
Brown,  Samuel  Miller,  William  Spitzer,  James 
Martin,  Jacob  Andrews,  Joel  Glover  and  Jacob 
King.  J.  P.  Black  owned  the  farm  that  was 
originally  the  property  of  Timothy  Kirk.  Mr. 
Spitzer  settled  on  the  farm  later  owned  by 
Charles  Lehman.  Mr.  Glover  was  on  the  farm 
where  George  Lapp  is  living.  Jacob  Andrews 
was  on  a farm  east  of  the  Pike,  where  he  lived 
for  over  half  a century.  Eli  Quaintance  was 
on  the  Tiffin  road,  near  the  farm  now  owned 
by  Eli  Lones.  Martin  Holman  was  on  the 
Pike,  and  in  1830  John  McCulloch  on  the  farm 
now  owned  by  R.  V.  Sears.  Jacob  King  in 
1828,  was  living  in  a little  log  cabin  on  Broken- 
sword  creek,  on  the  farm  later  owned  by  Sam- 
uel Slapp,  south  of  Brokensword.  James  Mar- 
tin, a sort  of  local  minister,  came  to  Holmes 
township  at  an  early  day  from  England  and 
settled  on  the  farm  now  known  as  the  Gebhart 
farm.  Lie  was  accompanied  by  a young  man 
named  Thomas  Alsoph,  a son  of  an  English 
nobleman.  This  young  man  was  an  interest- 
ing character.  Lie  was  refined  and  well  edu- 
cated but  to  some  extent  was  mentally  afflicted, 
though  rational  on  most  ordinary  subjects. 
Some  said  that  his  mental  infirmity  was  due  to 
a disappointment  in  love,  though  why  he  came, 
or  had  been  shipped  so  far  from  home  to  be- 
come a backwoodsman,  was  what  nobody  knew 
or  could  understand,  lie  taught  some  of  the 
early  schools  and  became  a general  favorite, 
and  after  a residence  in  the  township  of  quite 
a number  of  years  lie  returned  to  England. 

The  annexing  of  that  part  of  the  Wyandot 
Reservation  lo  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  gave  llolmes  a township  of  3O 
square  miles.  The  first  election  was  held  at  the 
cabin  of  John  Hussey,  in  the  spring  after  the 
township  had  been  organized  and  nine  votes 
were  polled.  Joseph  Newell  was  elected  clerk 
and  Jacob  Andrews  was  the  first  justice  of  the 
peace.  At  the  second  election  Joseph  Lones 
was  elected  constable,  having  no  competitors 
tor  this  office.  Indeed  the  office  was  not  much 


sought  after  in  early  days,  for  the  remunera- 
tion was  small,  and  hardships  and  danger  hail 
sometimes  to  be  encountered  in  the  pursuit  of 
fugitives  from  justice,  the  serving  of  writs, 
etc.,  which  frequently  militated  against  the 
popularity  of  the  incumbent.  Constable  Lones 
had  but  one  annoying  experience,  however, 
during  his  term  of  office.  He  was  called  upon 
to  levy  911  the  personal  property  of  one 
Thomas  Williams,  and  while  reading  the  war- 
rant Williams  suddenly  snatched  it  out  of  his 
hand  and  refused  to  give  it  up.  Mr.  Lones 
thereupon  procured  another  execution  from 
the  Squire  and  going  to  Williams’  cabin  in  his 
absence,  accompanied  by  a deputy  with  an  ox- 
sled,  he  seized  the  furniture  in  spite  of  the 
protests  of  Mrs.  Williams  and  carried  it  to  the 
cabin  of  Squire  Andrews,  who  advertised  it 
for  sale.  This  brought  the  rebellious  Williams 
to  terms,  and  he  accordingly  paid  the  charges, 
about  $15,  and  was  allowed  to  take  his  prop- 
erty home. 

The  following  are  the  Justices  of  the  Peace 
of  Holmes  township  since  its  organization: 

Jacob  Andrews,  1832;  Joseph  S.  Newell, 
1832;  David  Brown,  1835-38;  John  McBride, 
1 835-38 ; John  Pittman,  1843-44-53;  Jedediah 
Cobb,  1843-44-47;  Samuel  Shaffner,  1847; 
Daniel  Fralick,  1850-53-56-59-70;  Thomas 
Menaigh,  1850;  John  P.  Black,  1855;  Enoch 
Knable,  1858-61 ; Reason  Eaton,  1862;  Charles 
LI.  Tisley,  1863-66;  John  Holman,  1865-68- 
71-74-77-82-86-89;  Jasper  W.  Taylor,  1867; 
Horace  Flickinger,  1874;  Samuel  Flick- 
inger;  1876;  David  Bair,  1879;  Rufus  Aurand, 
1880-86-89;  J.  E.  Ferrall,  1892-93;  J.  C.  Licli- 
tenwalter,  1893;  William  Lahman,  1894-97; 
J.  N.  Taylor,  1895-98;  A.  M.  Vore,  1901;  A. 
L.  Whitmyer,  1900-03-06;  A.  L.  Gallinger, 
1904;  John  I.  Wentz,  1906-07;  George  H. 
Orthwein,  1906-07;  W.  L.  Fralick,  1908-10; 
W.  J.  Cosgrove,  1911,  and  Jacob  Campbell, 

1 9 f 1 . 

The  southern  part  of  I lolmes  township  wit- 
nessed an  influx  of  new  settlers  .about  1830, 
among  those  who  came  at  this  time  being 
Samuel  Shaffner,  John  McCulloch,  William 
Roberts,  Thomas  Alinieh,  'Thomas  Williams, 
John  Hussey,  Jacob  Mollenkopf,  Abraham 
Cary,  Moses  Spain*  and  John  l.iehtenwalter. 
As  their  names  indicate,  some  of  these  settlers 
were  German.  Two  distinct  settlements  were 
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formed,  about  six  miles  apart,  one  near  the 
present  site  of  Brokensword,  and  the  other  in 
the  southeastern  corner,  near  Bucyrus.  The 
one  in  the  northern  part  was  almost  wholly 
German  and  included,  with  a few  others,  some 
eight  or  ten  German  families  that  had  come 
in  1828  from  Dauphin  county,  Pa.  Among 
these  settlers  were  Michael  Slmpp,  Henry  and 
Daniel  Eralick,  Isaac  and  Abraham  Ditty, 
Jacob  Lintner,  Jacob  Moore  and  Daniel 
Porter. 

For  a number  of  years  the  southern  part  of 
the  township  bore  an  enviable  reputation  due 
to  the  fact  that  no  liquor  was  used  at  the 
house-raising  or  log-rollings,  the  settlers  being 
a rarely  temperate  lot  who  used  nothing 
stronger  than  coffee. 

As  new  settlers  came  in,  however,  they 
brought  with  them  the  inevitable  whiskey  and 
the  community  in  consequence  lost  a portion  of 
its  fair  fame.  The  northern  settlers  were  from 
the  first  a bibulous  lot,  whose  evenings  were 
largely  spent  in  passing  round  the  flowing  bowl 
and  in  drinking  each  other’s  health  to  the  usual 
detriment  of  same.  It  is  said  that  even  women 
were  often  seen  lying  by  the  roadside  com- 
pletely overcome  by  liquor.  Fortunately  this 
state  of  things  has  long  since  passed  away. 
Abraham  Didie,  born  in  Dauphin  county,  Pa., 
removed  to  Holmes  township  in  1828.  He 
died  March  14,  1870. 

Fisher  Quaintance,  previously  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  arrivals  in  1828  or  1829,  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  died 
in  Holmes  township  March  27,  1866,  at  the 
age  of  73  years.  His  wife  Sarah  came  to  this 
township  with  him. 

Years  ago  a murder  was  committed  on  the 
Joe  Quaintance  farm,  known  as  the  old  Flake 
farm.  An  old  peddler  was  killed,  and  in  order 
to  cover  all  traces  of  the  crime,  his  body,  to- 
gether with  his  wagon  and  all  his  belongings, 
were  thrown  into  an  old  well  and  covered  up. 
Whom  the  peddler  was  and  who  were  the  per- 
petrators of  the  deed  have  never  been  discov- 
ered to  this  day. 

William  Mateer,  an  early  settler  of  Holmes 
township,  was  a great  grandson  of  an  immi- 
grant who  started  for  America  in  the  year 
1700  with  four  sons.  All  died  on  the  voyage 
and  were  buried  at  sea.  The  immigrant 
reached  America  and  subsequently  had  four 


more  sons,  whom  he  named  respectively  after 
the  first  four,  and  their  descendants  became 
prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  township. 

John  and  Barbara  Peterman  came  to  this 
county  in  October,  1827,  and  entered  320  acres 
in  Liberty  township  on  the  Sandusky  river. 
Clearing  his  land  he  erected  thereon  a hewed 
log  cabin.  Their  son,  Samuel,  came  to  Bucy- 
rus in  1832.  file  engaged  in  a sort  of  express 
business,  hauling  goods  from  Pittsburg,  Balti- 
more, Cincinnati,  Columbus  and  Sandusky 
with  a six-horse  team  and  also  carried  consid- 
erable -money  for  others.  He  later  took  up 
farming  in  Holmes  township. 

Joseph  Newell  came  to  Crawford  county  in 

1825,  and  entered  1G0  acres  of  government 
land  in  section  No.  9,  of  what  is  now'  Holmes 
township.  He  was  above  the  average  in  edu- 
cation and  business  ability.  He  early  saw'  that 
with  the  settling  up  and  developing  of  the 
county,  especially  in  the  north  and  west  parts, 
his  land  would  be  much  nearer  the  center  of 
the  county  than  the  little  town  of  Bucyrus,  and 
there  was  a possibility  that  the  county  seat 
might  be  located  at  some  point  nearer  the 
center  of  the  county,  and  he  selected  his  land 
for  that  purpose.  Bucyrus  then  had  a popu- 
lation of  something  over  two  hundred  people: 
it  had  a post  office,  stores,  taverns,  and  several 
shops;  notwithstanding  this  New'ell  laid  out  a 
tow  n on  a part  of  his  land,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Brokensword,  below  where  the  Brandywine 
empties  into  it.  He  named  the  new'  town 
Crawford,  and  set  apart  several  lots  as  dona- 
tions for  public  buildings,  and  also  laid  out  a 
graveyard.  The  first  election  in  Crawford 
county  after  its  organization  was  in  April, 

1826,  at  w hich  election  commissioners  w'ere  to 
be  chosen,  who  w'ould  meet  in  the  town  of 
Bucyrus,  and  there  select  the  temporary  count) 
seat  of  the  county.  The  greatest  interest  in  the 
election  was  over  the  commissioners,  the  voters 
in  the  west  and  north  supporting  the  com- 
missioners who  would  favor  Craw  ford  for  the 
county  seat,  while  those  in  the  south  and  east 
were  for  the  commissioners  who  favored 
Bucyrus.  The  election  resulted  in  favor  of 
John  Magers  of  Bucyrus,  'Thomas  McClure  of 
Liberty,  and  George  I’oe  of  Whetstone,  who 
met  at  Bucyrus  the  third  Monday  in  May  and 
selected  Bucyrus  as  the  temporary  county  seal 
of  the  new  county.  Newell,  w hile  temporarily 
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defeated,  did  not  give  up  the  fight,  but  con- 
tinued it  up  to  1830,  when  the  legislature  ap- 
pointed three  commissioners  to  settle  definitely 
the  county  seat  question,  and  they  came  to 
Bucyrus,  looked  over  the  field,  and  decided  in 
favor  of  Bucyrus.  Then  Newell  gave  up  the 
fight  and  the  town  of  Crawford  became  farm- 
ing land.  Newell  himself  had  erected  a house 
on  the  land,  had  sold  one  lot  to  a man  named 
Swigart,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others  had 
located  there,  but  today  nothing  remains  of  the 
town  whose  proprietor  had  hopes  of  making  it 
the  county  seat.  When  Holmes  township  was 
organized  Mr.  Newell  was  one  of  the  first  of- 
ficers elected  and  on  his  death  wras  buried  in 
the  graveyard  he  had  laid  out. 

About  1834  William  Wingert  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  of  a country  post  office 
that  was  opened  under  the  name  of  Lykens. 
The  post  office  was  in  his  house,  on  the 
Tiffin  road  just  north  of  the  ilolmes  town- 
ship line.  Several  other  families  located  in 
that  section  and  in  a few  years  it  assumed 
the  aspect  of  a thriving  village.  Here  he 
built  a shop  and  manufactured  furniture, 
and  in  1851  started  a store.  In  August,  1852, 
fifteen  years  after  the  post  office  had  been 
established,  David  Porter  laid  out  a town  just 
south  of  the  settlement  of  Wingert,  and  called 
it  Portersville,  in  honor  of  himself.  The  two 
settlements  were  really  one,  as  they  bordered 
on  each  other,  Wingert’s  being  in  Lykens  town- 
ship and  Porter’s  in  Holmes  township.  But 
there  was  the  bitterest  rivalry  between  the  two 
for  the  name  of  the  village.  Wingert’s  claim 
that  it  be  called  Wingert’s  Corners  was  on  the 
ground  that  his  settlement  ante-dated  the 
mushroom  town  of  Porter’s  by  nearly  twenty 
years.  Porter’s  claim  was  that  his  was  a town, 
laid  out,  and  had  a name  legally,  and  therefore 
that  name  was  the  correct  and  only  one  for  the 
new  tow'ii.  d he  post  office  department  decided 
in  favor  of  Portersville.  But  Wingert  and  his 
friends  were  so  persistent,  having  their  goods 
and  their  mail  all  addressed  to  Wingert’s  Cor- 
ners, Crawford  county,  that  everybody  else 
recognized  that  as  the  name,  and  only  the 
government  and  Porter  knew-  there  was  such 
a place  as  Portersville.  During  the  war  of 
the  rebellion  the  people  of  the  county,  the 
stale,  and  the  nation  with  one  accord  gave  it  a 
new  name.  Party  spirit  ran  high,  and  there 


were  some  at  Wingert’s  Corners  so  bitter  that 
they  were  very  pronounced  against  the  Union. 
At  this  stage  Petroleum  V.  Nasby  commenced 
a series  of  burlesque,  political  letters,  taking 
his  characters  and  views  from  the  situation  as 
it  existed  at  Wingert’s  Corners.  Later  these 
letters  were  dated  “Confederit  X Roads”,  and 
although  the  date  line  of  the  letter  always  con- 
tained the  additional  description,  “which  is  in 
the  Stait  of  Kentucky,”  the  description  w;as 
useless;  the  people  still  recognized  it  as  Win- 
gert’s Corners,  and  through  the  war,  and  for 
years  after,  the  place  was  best  known  as  “Con- 
fedrit  X Roads.”  It  had  a national  notoriety 
by  this  name;  its  county  and  local  name  w'as 
Wingert’s  Corners,  and  the  government  car- 
ried it  as  Portersville.  As  the  bitterness  of  the 
w'ar  passed  away,  there  was  a general  desire  to 
get  away  from  the  bitterness  that  still  rankled 
on  account  of  the  action  of  lawless  men  and 
the  name  of  the  office  was  changed  to  Broken- 
sw'ord,  after  the  stream  that  passes  to  the 
south  of  that  village.  Today  no  one  would  rec- 
ognize the  name  of  Portersville;  some  few  al- 
lude to  it  as  Wingert’s  Corners;  Confederit  X 
Roads  is  but  an  historical  allusion,  and  as 
Brokensw'ord  it  is  one  of  the  villages  of  the 
county  which  still  retain  an  existence. 

The  following  are  the  postmasters  at 
Brokensword,  with  dates  of  appointment: 

William  Wingert,  April  6,  1837;  George  Mc- 
Donald, Jan.  30,  1850;  Daniel  Fraliclc,  July  5, 
1861;  William  Seele,  Oct.  23,  1895;  Matilda 
E.  Chapman,  June  24,  1898;  and  Frank  Sprowq 
June  18,  1904. 

On  Feb.  14,  1906,  the  office  was  discon- 
tinued, the  mail  being  supplied  by  rural  route 
from  Bucyrus.  Daniel  Fralick  was  postmaster 
for  34  years,  the  longest  service  of  any  man 
in  the  county. 

Jacob  Lintner,  who  came  at  an  early  day  to 
this  settlement,  was  a blacksmith  and  built  a 
shop  just  across  the  line  in  Lykens  township. 
As  he  could  not  find  enough  work  at  his  trade 
to  keep  him  busy,  he  also  did  carpenter  work, 
becoming  self-taught  through  frequent  prac- 
tice. Jacob  Moore  kept  a small  shoe  shop  in 
one  end  of  his  cabin,  and  traveled  from  house 
to  house  plying  his  trade,  as  was  an  early  cus- 
tom in  the  frontier  settlements  generally.  Al- 
though the  price  of  shoes  was  small  in  those 
days  as  compared  with  the  present,  many  peo- 
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pie  were  unable  to  buy  them  and  wore  instead 
a sort  of  rough  moccasin  made  from  the  skin 
of  the  deer  or  some  other  animal.  Buckskin 
clothes  were  also  largely  worn. 

Among  other  artizans  of  those  days  may  be 
mentioned  William  Eralick,  a carpenter,  who 
built  many  of  the  early  frame  houses;  and 
William  Spitzer,  a mason  residing  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  township,  who,  when 
the  construction  of  a better  class  of  buildings 
began,  built  many  of  the  foundations  and 
chimneys,  lie  also  made  bricks  which  he  sold 
to  the  settlers,  commencing  this  business  about 
i 830. 

Samuel  Burnison,  before  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  farming,  tried  one  or  two  business 
ventures  which  proved  unsuccessful.  ITe 
owned  a small  copper  still  and  in  1841  built  a 
small  distillery  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
township,  operating  in  connection  with  it  a 
small  horse-mill  from  which  he  obtained  his 
supply  of  ground  grain.  When  the  enterprise 
failed— perhaps  because  the  whiskey  was  not 
of  very  good  quality — he  bought  some  cows 
and  made  arrangements  to  begin  the  man- 
ufacture of  cheese,  turning  his  distillery  into  a 
cheese  factory,  but  for  some  reason  he  changed 
his  mind  before  he  had  the  enterprise  started, 
and  went  to  farming. 

David  Porter  started  an  asliery  about  1837, 
manufacturing  black  and  scorched  salts,  and 
continued  the  business  for  some  ten  years, 
when,  the  supply  of  ashes  failing,  he  gave  it 
up. 

About  1857  William  Wingert  was  employed 
by  George  Ouinby  of  Bucyrus  to  sell  goods  on 
commission,  and  was  given  about  $300  worth 
to  commence  with.  These  were  the  first  goods 
sold  in  Portersville  and  were  quickly  disposed 
of.  After  thus  working  for  Mr.  Ouinby  for 
several  years,  Mr.  Wingert  started  in  business 
for  himself  with  an  $800  stock  of  goods  pur- 
chased personally  in  New  York  city,  lie  con- 
tinued as  a merchant  for  about  ten  years  be- 
fore retiring  to  his  farm,  and  was  fairly  suc- 
cessful. About  two  years  before  lie  retired  an- 
other store  was  opened  in  the  village,  which 
was  a branch  store  owned  by  Brinkerhoff  and 
Wilson,  of  Sycamore.  They  put  in  about 
$3,000  worth  of  goods.  I be  stock-  was  pur- 
chased in  1854  by  Daniel  Eralick,  who  added 

to  it  considerably  and  carried  on  a successful 

1 4 


business  for  many  years.  At  a later  date 
Shook  and  Ditty  were  also  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits  here. 

Liquor  has  been  sold  in  Brokensworcl  (Por- 
tersville) since  1846,  at  which  time  Seale  & 
Iiollingshead  opened  a saloon  in  the  village, 
also  occasionally  entertaining  travellers.  The 
first  genuine  tavern  keeper  in  the  village  was 
John  Stinerock,  a tailor  by  trade,  who  con- 
ducted a very  orderly  place  and  kept  no  bar. 
In  1868  Elias  Shirk  built  another  tavern  in 
the  town,  which  subsequently  passed  into  the 
hands  of  his  widow. 

Martin  and  Rosannah  Holman  came  to 
Crawford  county,  Holmes  township,  in  the 
twenties  for  John  Holman  was  born  in  the 
township  Nov.  7,  1828. 

Mary  Martin  Hemminger,  born  January  1, 
1812,  was  a daughter  of  James  and  Sarah 
Martin,  who  took  passage  for  America  from 
England  in  the  fall  of  1822,  Mary  being  then 
ten  years  old.  On  the  voyage  the  ship’s  rud- 
der became  detached  and  the  vessel  was  for  a 
while  in  great  danger,  several  lives  being  lost 
in  the  attempt  to  readjust  it  under  water.  It 
was  finally  secured,  after  a long  delay,  and  the 
voyage  took  nearly  three  months  to  accomplish. 
They  must  have  reached  Crawford  county 
from  about  1824  to  1828.  from  the  perils  of 
the  ocean  wave  they  changed  at  once  to  the 
hardships  of  pioneer  life  on  the  frontier, 
which,  if  a trifle  less  dangerous,  were  no  less 
hard  to  endure.  The  daughter  Mary  became 
cowboy  for  the  family,  taking  care  of  the  stock 
and  often  passing  days  and  nights  in  the 
woods.  At  one  time  when  no  less  than  26 
miles  from  home,  she  was  overtaken  by  dark- 
ness and  was  compelled  to  wait  for  the  moon 
to  rise  before  she  could  direct  her  weary  march 
homewards.  In  stormy  weather  their  cabin 
was  often  resorted  to  for  shelter  by  Indians, 
who  came  by  the  dozen  or  score,  almost  crowd- 
ing the  family  out  of  doors.  Mary  Martin 
was  married  May  13,  1830  to  a Mr.  I I ci ti- 
ll linger.  She  died  Sept.  (>,  1877,  at  the  age  of 
80  years. 

Samuel  McClure,  a weaver  by  trade,  came 
to  Holmes  township,  May  5,  1830. 

• Rebecca  Sells,  a lady  of  forceful  character, 
at  one  time  well  known  in  Mobiles  township, 
was  a daughter  of  John  and  Anne  McBride, 
who  came  to  Crawford  in  1830.  On  Oct.  4th, 
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she  became  the  wile  of  Jacob  Sells,  whose  par- 
ents, l’eter  anil  llarhara  Sells,  had  come  to 
Crawford  in  1831.  The  young  couple  imme- 
diately began  housekeeping  in  their  own  home 
on  the  Tiffin  road.  Jacob  was  an  architect  and 
builder  and  was  away  much  of  the  time,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  demands  of  his  pro- 
fession, but  also  on  account  of  military  ser- 
vice during  the  Civil  war  and  because  of  his 
attendance  at  land  sales  in  the  Osage  country, 
Mo.  During  his  absence  she  had  to  suffer 
many  trials  on  account  of  her  fearless  advo- 
cacy of  abolition,  the  people  around  her  being 
generally  in  favor  of  secession.  During  the 
war,  not  having  received  any  communication 
from  her  husband  for  a long  time,  she  feared 
he  might  he  dead,  but  had  not  lost  all  hope 
until  one  day  she  received  word  that  his  corpse 
was  awaiting  her  at  Bucyrus.  She  went  there 
at  once  almost  broken  hearted.  The  body  was 
identified  by  the  family  and  friends,  but  be- 
fore removing  the  corpse,  her  sorrow  was 
changed  to  surprise,  joy  and  gladness  on  being 
handed  a communication  from  her  husband, 
stating  that  he  would  be  with  her  in  a few 
hours.  Thus  suddenly  was  a scene  of  the  deep- 
est sadness  turned  into  one  of  rejoicing. 

Michael  and  Margaret  Shupp  and  their  son 
Henry  came  to  Crawford  in  May,  1828,  set- 
tling on  80  acres  on  Brokensword  Creek  in 
Holmes  township. 

John  and  Ann  Shupp  and  son  Samuel  came 
to  Crawford  county  and  Holmes  township  in 
the  spring  of  1831. 

Jacob  Brinkman  came  to  Bucyrus  when  it 
was  a small  hamlet  and  after  a residence  there 
of  several  years  removed  to  Holmes  township. 

Jacob  and  Mary  Bash  came  to  Bucyrus  in 
1829.  Both  died  and  their  son  Peter  Bash  went 
to  the  grandfather  at  Annapolis,  who  was  a 
Dunkard  preacher.  Grandmother  Bash  was 
the  first  person  buried  in  Annapolis  cemetery. 
Peter  later  purchased  a farm  in  Holmes  tow  n- 
ship. 

William  and  Mary  Fralick  and  son  Daniel 
came  to  Bucyrus  in  1830  and  settled  on  the 
Rowse  farm,  later  known  as  the  Monnett  farm. 
In  the  fall  they  removed  to  the  northern 
part  of  Holmes  township,  where  they  entered 
80  acres  and  erected  a log  cabin.  In  1834 
Daniel  came  to  Bucyrus  and  worked  in  the 
Hour  and  saw-mill  of  Elias  Slagel  during  high 


water,  when  the  mill  was  running.  During 
low  water  he  worked  on  his  father’s  farm.  In 
1853  *lc  commenced  keeping  store  at  Wingert’s 
Corners,  and  in  1855  biiilt  a new  house,  w hich 
he  occupied  until  his  death. 

Samuel  Elickinger,  born  in  Lancaster  county, 
Pa.,  May  29,  1 792,  moved  to  McConncllstown, 
Pa.,  in  1:796;  went  from  there  to  Stark  county, 
Ohio,  in  1 8 1 1 , coming  from  there  to  Crawford 
county  in  the  spring  of  1833  and  resided  here 
until  his  death  June  20,  1871  at  the  age  of  79 
years.  In  1820  he  married  Miss  Phylinda 
I Iealyr,  who  was  born  in  Jamaica,  Wingham 
county,  Vt.,  and  they  resided  on  a farm  in 
Holmes  township.  Their  sons,  Samuel  and 
William  ran  the  principal  saw  mill  in  the  town- 
ship for  many  years. 

John  Eaton,  born  in  Washington  county, 
Pa.,  1778,  removed  to  Columbiana  county, 
Ohio,  in  1808  and  to  Crawford  in  1830  or 
1831.  He  had  been  a soldier  in  the  War  of 
1812.  He  died  July  23,  1850,  aged  72  years. 
Soon  after  Eaton  came  to  the  township,  he 
was  joined  by  Edmund  Ferrall,  who  had  mar- 
ried his  daughter  Mary  in  1827. 

About  1834  the  first  saw'  mill  was  built  on 
the  Brandywine  by  Frederick  Williams.  He 
ran  it  about  ten  years  and  then  disposed  of  it 
to  other  parties.  When  gold  was  discovered  in 
California,  in  1849  Williams  joined  a party 
and  crossed  the  country  to  the  gold  fields. 
About  the  time  Williams  built  his  mill  in  1834 
Jesse  Quaintance  built  a mill  on  the  Broken- 
sword; it  was  of  hewn  logs,  two  stories,  and 
25  by  28  feet  in  si/e.  It  was  originally  a grist 
mill,  but  after  a few  years  a frame  addition 
was  added  and  a saw  mill  started,  and  for 
twenty  years  both  departments  of  the  mill  did 
a large  business.  Both  these  mills  were  run 
by  water  power,  little  dams  being  erected 
across  the  streams.  After  Williams  sold  out 
his  mill,  the  little  dam  was  washed  away,  and 
was  never  rebuilt,  so  the  mill  was  abandoned. 

The  -third  saw-mill  w'as  built  in  1845  by 
Rodney  Poole,  at  the  falls  on  Brokensword 
creek.  'This  was  the  best  site  in  Holmes  town- 
ship for  either  a grist  or  saw-mill,  as  at  this 
point  there  is  a fall  of  about  a foot  and  a half 
in  tlie  bed  of  the  stream,  which,  together  with 
a good  dam  and  race,  furnished  abundant 
waiter  power.  Idle  mill  was  a frame  building, 
ha\  ing  a long  shed  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
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building,  in  which  the  sawed  lumber  was 
stored.  The  charge  made  for  sawing,  when 
not  done  on  shares,  was  at  the  rate  of  50  cents 
per  hundred  feet.  The  mill  dams  of  those 
days  were  far  from  being  as  substantially 
built  as  they  are  at  the  present  day,  when  stone 
can  be  had  at  a small  cost.  A pile  of  dirt, 
stones,  brush,  logs  or  anything  that  came 
handy,  was  heaped  together  in  a line  extending 
across  the  stream,  and  the  whole  held  in  place 
by  logs  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  stream  in  a 
slanting  position.  These  loosely  constructed 
dams  often  gave  way,  resulting  in  a total  sus- 
pension of  milling  operations  for  some  time 
until  they  could  be  repaired  or  rebuilt.  The 
muskrats  often  caused  such  breaks  by 
burrowing  into  the  dams.  During  heavy 
rains,  when  the  dams  held,  they  often  caused 
the  surrounding  country  to  become  Hooded  to  a 
considerable  depth. 

A steam  saw-mill  was  built  in  1853  on  Grass 
Run  in  the  southern  part  of  the  township,  by 
Joseph  Lones,  and  was  furnished  with  a muley 
saw.  After  being  operated  by  Mr.  Lones  for 
three  years,  it  was  sold  to  other  parties.  Two 
years  after  Lones  built  his  mill,  bralick  and 
Flickinger  erected  a large  steam  saw-mill  on 
Brokensword  creek,  which  continued  in  opera- 
tion until  after  the  war.  It  was  a large  frame 
building  and  had  a muley  saw.  Other  mills 
were  subsequently  built  in  various  parts  of  the 
township  anti  while  the  timber  lasted  a lively 
business  was  done  in  this  line  of  industry. 
With  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  timber 
nearly  all  of  these  mills  went  out  of  existence. 

Although  previous  to  the  Civ  il  war  a strong 
sentiment  existed  in  Crawford  county  against 
assisting  negroc  slaves  to  escape  to  Canada, 
many  were  thus  aided  by  that  mysterious,  but 
effective  organization,  or  system,  known  as 
“The  Underground  Railroad.”  A family 
named  Jackson,  living  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  township,  kept  one  of  the  stations  on  this 
“road,”  and  Isaac  Jackson  and  his  son, 
Stephen,  were  seen  on  more  than  one  occasion 
driving  rapidly  northward  by  night  with  a 
sled  or  wagon  load  of  these  black  fugitives, 
conveying  them  into  Seneca  county,  where 
doubtless  there  was  another  station  from  which 
they  were  assisted  farther  north.  In  this  man- 
ner— as  the  plan  was  operated  all  over  the  stale 
of  Ohio  and  to  some  extent  in  other  slates — 


thousands  of  slaves  were  helped  to  freedom. 
In  engaging  in  this  work  the  Jacksons,  of 
course,  sacrificed  some  of  their  popularity,  but 
doubtless  had  their  reward  in  the  approval  of 
their  own  consciences. 

The  first  school  was  opened  in  Holmes  town- 
ship in  the  northern  part  during  the  winter 
of  1829-30,  although  the  southern  part  had 
been  earlier  settled  by  almost  a decade.  The 
school  was  started  in  the  cabin  of  David 
Moore,  an  old  bachelor  who  had  come  to 
Holmes  a year  or  two  previous  and  who  had 
left  his  cabin  vacant  to  go  on  a visit  to  his  old 
home  in  Pennsylvania,  to  bring  his  widowed 
mother  to  his  new  home.  John  Bretz,  a Penn- 
ed van  ian  of  German  antecedents,  was  the  first 
schoolmaster  and  the  school  was  well  attended. 
Although  Mr.  Bretz’s  scholarly  attainments 
were  not  above  question,  he  was  excellent  in 
enforcing  discipline — a very  desirable  quality 
for  a schoolmaster  in  those  days — for  he  was 
a man  of  great  strength  and  fine  physique  and, 
it  is  said,  “could  handle  any  other  man  in  the 
neighborhood  with  ease.”  He  taught  for  a 
number  of  years  in  tbe  German  settlement  and 
its  vicinity  and  always  had  good  orderly 
schools.  The  first  regular  schoolhouse  in  the 
township,  was  built  on  section  3,  during  the 
summer  of  1833.  It  was  first  taught  by  Ed- 
ward Porter,  who  during  the  previous  winter 
had  taught  school  in  a log  cabin  in  Lykins 
township.  About  nine  years  later  it  was  super- 
ceded  by  a larger  and  better  schoolhouse 
erected  a short  distance  to  the  southward. 
'This  latter  building  was  a frame  made  almost 
entirely  of  lumber  sawed  at  the  mills  on 
Brokensword  creek.  One  of  the  early  teach- 
ers in  the  northern  part  of  Holmes  was  Miss 
Margaret  Cannon,  who  gave  general  satisfac- 
tion both  as  to  maintaining  discipline  and  im- 
parting instruction.  The  first  school  building 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  township  was 
erected  in  1835  on  or  near  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Black,  and  was  constructed  of  hewed  logs. 
Some  years  later  a frame  building  was  put  up 
on  the  Lones  farm  and  school  was  kept  in  it 
for  nearly  20  years,  after  which  it  was  re- 
moved to  make  way  for  a more  modern  struc- 
ture. About  1836  the  township  was  divided 
into  school  districts  and  a schoolhouse  built 
in  each  district,  according  to  the  present  plan 
file  gospel  was  first  preached  in  Holmes 
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township  by  itinerant  ministers  from  the  neigh- 
boring' villages,  who  made  occasional  visits, 
and  were  ordinarily  designated  as  “circuit 
riders.”  For  some  time  previous  to  1834, 
meetings  were  held  regularly  in  the  cabins  of 
Michael  Shupp,  Daniel  Seale  and  others.  In 
that  year  an  Evangelical  church  was  built  in 
the  extreme  southern  part  of  Lykens  township, 
which  was  attended  by  a number  ol  citizens 
from  Holmes.  A little  later  the  Lutherans  and 
members  of  the  German  Reformed  church 
united  in  erecting  a log  church  in  the  northern 
part  of  Holmes.  A lack  of  harmony  prevailed, 
however,  in  this  combined  society;  which  re- 
sulted in  litigation.  In  J852  the  I’rotestant 
Methodists  built  a log  meeting-house  about  a 
mile  west  of  L’ortersville,  which  became  known 
as  the  Concord  Meeting-house.  The  pastor  of 
this  church  during  or  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  war  period  was  the  Rev.  William  Brown, 
a strong  abolitionist,  who  persisted  against  the 
wishes  of  a large  part  of  his  congregation,  in 
preaching  anti-slavery  sermons.  This  led  to 
such  bitterness  of  feeling  that  finally,  one 
night,  a party  of  men  assembled  and  leveled 
the  church  to  the  ground.  We  read  also  that 
upon  another  occasion  a minister,  of  similar 
view's  and  similarly  outspoken,  who  was  con- 
ducting a revival  meeting  near  Portersville,  was 
pelted  with  eggs,  which  had  been  bought  for 
the  purpose  at  the  store  of  Daniel  Fralick. 
Another  outrage  took  place  soon  after  when 
a church  on  the  line  between  Holmes  and  Lib- 
erty townships,  was  burned  down  for  the  same 
cause. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  township  the 
Quakers  erected  a church  in  1840,  which  is 
still  standing.  It  was  built  originally  of  logs 
and  afterward  wealher:boarded  with  poplar 
lumber.  It  has  not  been  used  as  a church  for 
many  years. 

In  connection  with  the  different  churches 
or  otherwise,  a number  of  Sunday  schools  have 
been  established  in  Holmes  township  from  time 
to  time.  Mission  Chapel  was  established  in 
1848,  the  first  summer  had  an  attendance  of 
sixty  scholars  and  was  conducted  for  sixteen 
years.  James  Moore  was  the  first  superin- 
tendent, he  being  followed  by  Samuel  Shaff- 
ner,  John  Lichtenwalter  and  others. 

Pietsel  Sunday-school,  organized  in  May, 
1850,  had  the  first  summer  an  attendance  of 


fifty.  Among  the  early  superintendents  were 
William  Pietsel,  G.  Hall,  William  Taylor,  and 
New  ton  Taylor. 

d he  Grass  Run  Sunday  school  was  organ- 
ized May,  1852,  with  fifty-five  scholars,  its 
early  superintendents  were  Abraham  Kniseley, 
D.  J.  Heller,  John  Kerstetter  and  Almon 
Ames. 

(filler  later  Sunday  schools  were: 

I be  Friend's  Sunday  school  w as  organized 
in  May,  i860,  with  fifty  scholars.  Lavina 
Benedict  was  superintendent,  followed  by 
James  Jackson  and  others.  The  Spahr  Sun- 
day school  was  organized  in  May,  1870,  11=; 
enrolled,  with  William  Mateer,  superintendent. 
Wingert’s  Corners  Sunday  school  in  May, 

1869,  with  an  enrollment  of  70,  Daniel  Fra- 
lick, superintendent.  The  Lutheran  Sunday 
school,  in  May,  1870,  with  an  enrollment  of 
118;  G.  W.  Parks,  superintendent.  Mission 
Chapel  was  reorganized  as  Holmes  Chapel  in 
May,  1870,  with  71  scholars,  and  James  Moore 
superintendent.  No.  3 Sunday  school  in  May, 

1870,  with  an  enrollment  of  60;  I lenry  Die  Hen - 
bacher,  superintendent.  From  60  pupils  in 
i860,  with  12  teachers,  the  Sunday  schools  of 
the  township  now  have  an  enrollment  of  over 
500,  with  50  officers  and  teachers. 

All  along  the  Brokensword  is  an  abundance 
of  stone,  which  the  early  pioneers  found  so 
useful  that  stone  quarries  were  started,  but 
the  business  developed  to  such  an  extent  that 
capital  was  invested  and  the  Brokensword 
Stone  Company  took  over  the  business,  and 
employed  a large  force  of  men,  the  quarries  be- 
ing fitted  with  all  the  latest  machinery,  the 
T.  & O.  C.  road  having  a spur  which  furnishes 
shipping  facilities.  The  development  of  the 
quarries  led  to  the  establishment  of  a post 
office  and  a station  on  the  railroad,  called 
Spore,  after  Sidney  L.  Spore,  one  of  the  promi- 
nent men  in  that  section.  The  first  postmaster 
was  F.  I).  Osborn,  appointed  May  22,  1888. 
Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  a man  to 
take  the  office  it  was  discontinued  Dec.  24, 
1889,  but  was  re-established  April  9,  1892, 
with  Rufus  D.  Spore  as  postmaster.  He  was 
succeeded  July  17,  1897,  by  D.  R.  Dicfen- 
bacher,  and  he  by  G.  lb  Cox,  on  July  3 r , 1900. 
No  town  was  started,  and  when  rural  routes 
were  established,  the  postoffice  was  discontin- 
ued on  July  30,  1904. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


JACKSON  TOWNSHIP  AND  CRESTLINE 

Jackson  Township — Its  Size  ami  Location — Its  Origin — Topographical  Features — Produc- 
tions— First  Settlers — An  Early  Tragedy — The  First  Road — Early  Schools  and  Teach- 
ers— 'Trading  Points  in  Early  Days — Taverns — Livingston  Laid  Out. 

Crestline — Grozvtli  of  the  Town — Railroad  Interests— First  Passenger  Train  Through 
Crestline — An  Early  Description  of  the  'Town — First  Merchants  and  Prominent  Citizens 
— Destructive  Fires — An  Exciting  Bear  Story: — Epidemic  of  Cholera — Manufacturing 
Interests — City  Depart  incuts — Schools — Churches- — Justices — Incorporation  of  Crestline 
and  List  of  Mayors — I Cater  Supply — ' Telephone  Service — Banks — Societies — Post  Office 
and  Post  masters. 


Who  are  they  but  the  men  of  toil, 

Who  cleave  the  forest  down, 

And  plant,  amid  the  wilderness, 
lhe  hamlet  and  the  town. 

— Stewakt. 

This  township,  bearing  the  name  of  one  of 
America’s  most  famous  heroes  and  Presi- 
dents, is  the  smallest  in  Crawford  county,  and 
probably  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  state  of 
Ohio.  It  is  a fractional  township,  being  now 
ten  sections,  or  about  a fourth  of  a Congres- 
sional township.  It  lies  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  county,  somewhat  south  of  a central 
line,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Vernon 
township,  on  the  east  by  Richland  county,  on 
the  south  by  Polk  township  and  on  the  west  by 
Jefferson  township.  According  to  document- 
ary evidence,  up  to  1845  it  formed  a part  of 
Richland  county,  and  from  that  date  to  1873  it 
included  the  territory  now  known  as  Jefferson 
township.  The  twelve  western  sections  of  what 
is  now  Jefferson  formed  a part  of  Sandusky 
township,  hi  1835,  three  miles  wide  and  six 
deep,  was  taken  from  the  southern  section  of 
Sandusky  township  and  named  Jackson  in 
honor  of  the  hero  of  New  Orleans.  In  1845 
a four-mile  strip  was  added  to  Crawford  from 
Richland  county,  and  Jackson  township  was 
created  seven  miles  wide  and  four  deep,  while 
south  of  it  was  Polk,  seven  wide  and  three 


deep.  The  setting  off  of  Jefferson  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  people  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  territory,  after  1850,  on  account  of  the 
city  of  Crestline,  appropriated  to  themselves 
most  of  the  lucrative  offices,  as  well  as  those 
conferring  chiefly  honor  on  the  incumbents, 
the  western  end  of  the  township  being  assigned 
only  the  leavings  or  crumbs  of  office.  Ac- 
cordingly proceedings  were  taken  by  the  latter 
to  change  this  state  of  things,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  record  of  official  action; 

March  11,  1873. 

To  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Crawford  County 
in  the  State  of  Ohio : 

The  undersigned  householders,  residing  within  the 
bounds  of  Jackson  township  in  said  county,  respectfully 
represent  that  it  is  necessary  and  expedient  that  a new 
township  be  laid  oft"  and  designated,  embracing  the  fol- 
lowing portions  of  the  territory  of  said  township  of 
Jackson,  to  wit: 

Seclions-^l,  2,  3,  10,  1 1 , 12,  13,  14,  15,  22,  23,  24  in 
township  16  of  range  21.  Also  sections — 5,  6,  7,  8,  17, 
i8,  19  and  20  in  township  16  of  range  20. 

The  undersigned  therefore  pray  your  honorable  body 
to  lay  off  and  designate  such  new  township. 

Signed — D.  O.  Casti.k, 

Benjamin  II  r.c  k a nr, 
Wii.uam  McKean 
and  414  others. 

The  commissioners  considered  the  matter  on 
Monday,  March  to,  1873  and  ordered  the 
township  divided;  the  new  township,  live  miles 
from  east  to  west  and  four  miles  deep,  to 
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be  known  as  Jefferson;  the  remaining  ter- 
ritory, two  miles  east  and  west  and  four  miles 
deep  to  continue  as  Jackson.  In  1900  by  peti- 
tion of  nearly  all  the  tax  payers  of  sections  27 
and  34  in  Vernon  township  these  two  sections 
were  added  to  Jackson. 

There  is  very  little  in  the  way  of  Indian  tra- 
dition connected  with  the  history  of  Jackson 
township,  though  this  is  not  the  case  with  Jef- 
ferson, as  that  territory  can  boast  of  numerous 
Indian  legends,  but  through  both  the  ill-fated 
Crawford  marched  to  his  terrible  doom. 
There  were  also  several  Indian  trails  through 
the  present  Jackson  township. 

In  its  topography  Jackson  township  resem- 
bles closely  the  surrounding  country.  In  for- 
mer days  it  was  heavily  timbered,  though  in 
some  places  flat  and  swampy.  The  soil  is  nat- 
urally rich  and  in  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years, 
artificial  or  tile  draining  litis  largely  reclaimed 
the  swamps  and  rendered  the  soil  suitable  for 
cultivation,  which  has  been  brought  to  a high 
point  of  perfection.  Its  principal  productions 
are  corn,  wheat  and  oats.  The  timber  origin- 
ally consisted  of  several  kinds  of  oak,  hickory, 
poplar,  sugar  maple,  beech,  elm,  ash  and  some 
walnut,  together  with  various  shrubs  of  the 
more  common  varieties.  The  only  streams  are 
a tributary  of  the  Sandusky,  passing  through 
the  northern  part,  Whetstone  creek,  and  one  or 
two  little  brooks,  all  of  which  are  small 
streams,  most  of  them  not  even  being  indicated 
on  the  map. 

Jackson  township  may  be  said  to  play  second 
fiddle  to  Jefferson,  in  the  sense  that  in  the  lat- 
ter territory  the  first  settlements  were  made 
and  most  of  those  events  took  place  which  con- 
stitute the  early  history  of  a township.  The 
first  settler  in  what  is  now  Jackson  is  supposed 
to  have  been  Joseph  Russell,  who  arrived,  it  is 
thought  as  early  as  1820.  He  came  from  the 
vicinity  of  Coshocton,  this  state,  and  settled 
about  a mile  south  of  Crestline.  lie  subse- 
quently removed  to  Hancock  county.  Russell 
was  soon  followed  by  jolm  Doyle,  who  settled 
near  him,  coming  from  the  vicinity  of  Steu- 
benville in  Jefferson  county.  After  remaining 
here  several  years  he  sold  out  and  went  to  In- 
diana. About  the  time  of  the  advent  of  Doyle, 
the  population  was  still  further  increased  by 
the  arrival  of  two  families  which  settled  in 
the  same  neighborhood,  whose  names  are  now 


forgotten.  Mr.  Snyder,  who  some  years  ago 
was  a resident  of  Crestline,  and  whose  father 
settled  in  what  is  now  Jefferson  township,  in 
1S1O-17,  tells  a story  of  one  of  these  families 
which  reveals  one  of  those  pitiable  tragedies 
not  uncommon  in  pioneer  history,  it  seems 
the  pioneer  having  cleared  a piece  of  ground, 
his  neighbors  came  together  and  rolled  his  logs 
for  him  into  heaps  some  distance  from  the 
cabin.  He  then  fired  them,  together  with  the 
brush,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  going  out  to 
attend,  to  the  fire  at  night,  his  wife  some- 
times coming  out  to  assist  him.  But  one  night 
she  was  too  busy  with  household  duties  to 
come,  and  on  that  night  the  tragedy  happened. 
As  he  failed  to  come  home,  in  the  morning 
she  .went  out  to  look  for  him  and  found  him 
burned  to  death  at  a log  heap.  It  seems  that  in 
mending  the  fire,  a heavy  log  had  fallen  on  his 
feet,  knocking  him  to  the  ground  and  holding 
him  so  last  that  he  was  unable  to  extricate 
himself.  In  that  helpless  position  he  died  by 
slow'  torture,  doubtless  shrieking  for  help  so 
long  as  his  voice  lasted,  and  vainly  hoping  that 
his  wife  or  some  one  might  hear  his  cries.  Of 
the  wife  we  have  no  further  record.  Her 
feelings  may  be  imagined. 

Benjamin  John  and  Benjamin  Rush  are 
spoken  of  as  settlers  who  were  in  the  town- 
ship prior  to  1820.  Samuel  Rutan  settled  in 
the  township  in  1821,  David  Bryant  in  1823, 
Elisha  Allen  and  John  Fate  in  1824,  William 
Mannerly  in  1827,  David  Ogden  and  Edwin 
Manley  in  1828,  David  Seltzer  and  Michael 
Magill  in  1829,  Edward  Cooper,  Isaac  Dille 
and  William  Snodgrass  in  1833,  David  Dew  alt 
in  1835.  Others  were  James  Lowne,  John 
Bhilip  Bauer,  John  and  Philip  Eichorn  and 
Harvey  Aschbaugh. 

The  first  settlers  had  to  get  their  corn 
ground  at  Belleville,  or  the  Heron  Mill  south 
of  Mansfield,  which  were  the  nearest  points. 
At  a later  date  Christian  Snyder  put  up  his 
horse  mill  at  Leesville,  and  Ilibner  and  Hos- 
ford  had  their  mills  on  the  Whetstone  near 
Gabon,  which  were  a great  convenience  to 
the  people  of  Jackson  township.  'There  were 
no  grist-mills  ever  in  Jackson  township  until 
after  1850  when  Crestline  became  a village. 
It  was  the  Snyder  family  who  cut  the  first 
road  through  Jackson  township,  when  they 
originally  came  to  Craw  ford  countv  in  1817, 
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and  were  endeavoring  to  find  a short  cut  from 
Mansfield  to  their  land  near  Leesville.  The 
markings  of  this  road  can  still  be  seen  south 
of  Crestline  in  the  Russell  neighborhood. 

The  first  schools  were  taught  in  the  vicinity 
of  Leesville  and  Middletown,  in  what  is  now 
Jefferson  township.  Edwin  Manley,  a gentle- 
man of  Scotch-lrish  antecedents,  was  the  first 
teacher  within  the  present  limits  of  Jackson, 
but  having  got  into  some  trouble  was  soon 
obliged  to  leave.  Another  early  school  was 
taught  by  an  old  Irishman,  Michael  Magill, 
who  before  or  afterwards  taught  school  in  va- 
rious places  in  the  county.  He  was  in  the  habit 
uf  indulging  in  weekly  sprees,  lasting  from 
Friday  night  to  Monday  morning  and  often 
opened  school  on  Monday  in  a somewhat  fud- 
dled condition,  at  which  times  he  was  fre- 
quently made  a butt  of  by  the  scholars,  who 
indulged  in  many  practical  jokes  at  his  ex- 
pense. The  first  schoolhouse  in  Jackson  was 
built  south  of  town,  in  the  creek  bottom,  on 
land  later  owned  by  Jacob  Sheltler. 

The  accumulation  of  wealth,  or  even  of  a 
reasonable  competence,  by  the  early  settlers 
was  a practical  impossibility,  owing  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  markets  at  which  their  surplus 
products  could  be  sold,  the  difficulty  of  reach- 
ing them,  and  the  small  price  offered  for  the 
produce  when,  after  great  toil  and  rough  trav- 
eling over  the  worst  roads,  it  had  been  trans- 
ported thither.  The  nearest  trading  points 
were  Sandusky  City,  Zanesville,  Mansfield  and 
Mt.  Vernon,  the  two  former  being  the  most- 
important.  For  a load  of  wheat  thus  labor- 
iously carried  to  market,  the  farmer  was  fre- 
quently offered  as  low  as  12JJ  cents  a bushel, 
while  15  cents  was  considered  a fair  price,  and 
even  then  lie  had  to  take  his  pay  in  merchan- 
dise. Under  such  conditions  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  often  found  it  difficult  to  get  enough 
money  to  pay  their  taxes  and  postage,  letters 
costing  25  cents  in  coin  at  the  office  of  de- 
livery. If  some  of  these  early  pioneers  could 
but  see  the  changes  which  have  occurred, 
what  would  be  their  thoughts?  However,  al- 
though their  descendants  have  done  wonder- 
ful things  in  improving  the  conditions  of  life, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a heavy  debt 
of  gratitude  is  due  to  the  early  settlers  for 
it  was  they  who  laid  the  foundation  upon 
which  their  children  builded  so  successfully; 


it  was  they  who  endured  the  toil  and  danger, 
wdth  little  in  the  way  of  recompense  save  the 
knowledge  that  their  children  and  their  chil- 
dren’s children,  thanks  to  their  labors,  would 
lie  better  off  than  themselves,  though  in  their 
most  sanguine  moments  they  never  dreamed 
to  what  an  extent  this  would  come  true. 
Even  as  late  as  1S30  the  site  of  Crestline  was 
covered  with  big  w'oods,  which  were  filled 
with  deer,  wolves,  wild  turkeys  and  other 
species  of  game.  The  first  cabin  or  house  in 
the  locality  was  erected  just  w'est  of  the  stone 
arch  bridge  on  the  Pittsburg,  Ft.  Wayne  & 
Chicago  Railroad,  and  was  there  as  early  as 
1833,  but  by  whom  it  was  built  is  not  known. 
Aschbaugh’s  cabin  was  built  some  years  later, 
where  Crestline  now  stands.  Aschbaugh  was 
followed  by  a negro  family,  who  built  a cabin 
at  what  is  now  the  west  end  of  Main  street. 
About  the  same  time  Samuel  Rutan  built  an- 
other cabin  on  an  adjoining  eighty  acre  lot, 
at  what  is  now  the  east  end  of  Main  street, 
having  purchased  the  land  from  the  Govern- 
ment. To  the  east  of  Rutan  was  Benjamin 
Ogden’s  place.  The  earliest  tavern  wras  kept 
by  David  Seltzer.  It  was  a double  log  house 
situated  at  some  distance  to  the  east  of  Og- 
den’s home,  on  the  Leesville  & Mansfield  road, 
and  here  humble  fare  was  provided  for  the 
weary  traveler,  consisting  usually  of  “corn- 
pone”  and  venison,  but  as  time  passed,  Selt- 
zer’s tavern  became  the  best  known  place  west 
of  Mansfield;  it  was  headquarters  of  the 
stages  from  Wooster  to  Bucyrus,  and  after 
the  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  road 
was  built,  and  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  took  out 
its  charter,  that  charter  read  that  the  road  was 
to  commence  on  the  C.  C.  & C.  at  a point  near 
Seltzer’s  tavern,  probably  the  only  tavern  in 
(he  United  States  which  was  distinguished  by 
being  made  the  terminal  point  for  a great  rail- 
road. The  junction  point  of  the  two  roads 
was  made  later  half  a mile  south  of  the  Selt- 
zer tavern,  and  soon  after  this  his  tavern  was 
discontinued  and  he  moved  to  Crestline,  one 
of  the  principal  streets  in  that  city  being  named 
after  him. 

The  smallness  of  Jackson  township  in  ter- 
ritory, and  the  importance  and  growth  of 
Crestline  have  today  made  the  history  of  Jack- 
son  and  Crestline  synonomous.  The  history 
of  the  one  is  the  history  of  (he  other. 
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The  Sandusky  river  has  its  source  about 
two  miles  north  of  Ontario,  Richland  county, 
and  in  its  northwest  course  to  Lake  Erie 
passes  through  a country  which  was  so  thickly 
timbered  and  abundant  in  game  that  the 
pioneers  were  at  first  reluctant  to  undertake 
the  hard,  difficult  task  of  clearing  the  land 
and  despoiling  such  prolific  hunting  grounds. 
Rut,  in  the  westward  march  of  civilization, 
even  this  thickly-wooded  tract  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Sandusky  had  to  be  supplanted 
in  part  by  an  enterprising  town  through  w hich 
trunk  lines  of  railroads  pass,  whose  trains 
carry  much  of  the  interstate  traffic  of  the 
north. 

The  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati 
Railroad,  now  known  as  the  Rig  Four— was 
chartered  in  1833,  but  its  construction  was 
delayed  for  a number  of  years.  Even  after 
the  work  was  begun,  it  progressed  so  slowly 
that  the  road  was  not  opened  for  traffic  until 
1851.  There  was  no  town  at  that  time  be- 
tween Shelby  and  Gabon,  a distance  of  13 
miles.  For  the  convenience  of  the  people  it 
was  thought  there  should  be  a station  between 
these  towns,  and  the  crossing  of  the  Leesville 
road  was  selected  as  the  proper  place  for  its 
location.  The  station  was  established  and 
called  Vernon.  Its  location  was  where  Main 
street  crosses  the  Rig  Four,  which  is  nearly 
a half  mile  north  of  the  present  station  or 
junction  of  the  Rig  Four  and  Pennsylvania 
lines.  Soon  after  the  erection  of  the  station 
a town  was  founded  there  called  Livingston, 
after  its  founder — Rensselaer  Livingston. 

In  the  summer  of  1850  the  Cleveland,  Col- 
umbus and  Cincinnati  road  was  being  built 
and  was  completed  as  far  north  as  where 
Main  street  now  crosses  it  in  the  town  of 
Crestline  and  it  was  at  this  point  the  station 
wras  established  and  called  Vernon  Station, 
after  Vernon  township.  Van  Rensselaer 
Livingston,  who  was  an  early  settler  in  that 
section,  bought  the  land  around  the  station 
and  had  Joseph  Meer,  the  surveyor  of  Craw- 
ford county,  lay  out  a town.  Just  east  of 
where  the  station  was,  was  Seltzer’s  tavern, 
a leading  place  for  travelers  on  the  road  from 
Mansfield  to  Rucyrus,  near  where  the  Ohio 
and  Indiana  was  to  commence  by  legislative 
enactment,  and  go  west  through  Rucyrus  and 
Upper  Sandusky  to  the  Indiana  line.  Living- 


ston therefore  believed  he  had  laid  out  a towm 
at  the  junction  of  what  is  now  the  C.  C.  & C. 
and  the  Pennsylvania  road.  The  plat  was 
filed  in  the  Recorder’s  office  at  Rucyrus,  on 
Feb.  17,  1851,  and  the  new  town  was  called 
Livingston.  The  location  given  was  “the 
west  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section 
No.  10,  Jackson  township.”  There  were  three 
east  and  west  streets,  the  centre  one  to  be  the 
principal  thoroughfare  of  the  town  and  was 
called  Main  street.  The  one  north  of  it  was 
North  street,  and  the  one  south,  South  street. 
The  street  through  which  the  railroad  passed 
was  called  Railroad  street.  It  being  a station 
on  the  railroad,  several  houses  were  immedi- 
ately erected,  and  Thomas  C.  Hall  opened  a 
general  store  in  1850.  The  government  es- 
tablished a post  office  in  the  new  town,  and 
Livingston  was  appointed  postmaster.  The 
office  was  in  1 lab’s  store,  and  was  run 
by  him,  he  being  the  deputy,  and  later  the 
postmaster.  The  place  was  prospering  and 
bid  fair  to  become  a thriving  village,  but  when 
the  Ohio  and  Indiana  road  was  finally  located 
in  1S52,  the  crossing  of  the  C.  C.  & C-  was 
half  a mile  south  of  Livingston.  Jesse  R. 
Straughan,  who  was  the  civil  engineer  of  the 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  road,  and  his  brother, 
C.  J.  Straughan,  bought  the  farm  of  Harvey 
Aschcroft  at  the  junction  of  the  two  roads, 
and  laid  out  a town  which  they  named  Crest 
Line.  They  filed  the  plat  of  their  new  town 
in  the  Recorder’s  office  on  Dec.  21,  1852,  and 
described  the  location  as  being  on  the  “north 
half  of  section  15,  Jackson  township.”  There 
were  three  north  and  south  streets,  named 
Hall,  Columbus  and  Thoman.  Four  east 
and  west  streets,  named  Rucyrus,  Mansfield, 
Rrown  and  Livingston,  'flic  one  along  the 
C.  C.  N C.  road  they  named  Seltzer,  and  the 
one  along  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  road 
was  Warehouse  street.  Roth  towns  thrived 
from  the  beginning,  but  Crestline  had  the 
advantage  of  the  junction  with  a union  depot, 
and  besides  that,  large  railroad  shops  were 
established  at  the  junction,  and  Crestline 
soon  distanced  Livingston  in  population  and 
business.  The  post  office  was  removed  to  the 
new  town,  and  the  name  became  one  word 
instead  of  two.  As  time  went  on  the  two 
towns  grew  together  and  today  there  is  no 
dividing  line  between  the  two,  Livingston  as 
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a town  having  passed  uut  of  existence  and 
is  today  the  northern  part  of  Crestline. 

Prior  to  (he  laying  out  of  Crestline,  Liv- 
ingston enjoyed  <|nite  a hoom.  I.  t . Mali 
opened  a store  there  in  1850  and  Newman  and 
I homan  had  a store  there  about  the  same 
time.  John  Adam  Thoman  had  purchased  the 
80  acres  just  west  of  Livingston’s  eighty  acre 
tract,  paying  $(>00  lor  the  property,  and  part 
of  this  he  laid  out  in  town  lots  and  commenced 
the  erecting  of  houses.  Michael  J leffelfinger 
huilt  a hotel  at  Livingston  which  he  called  the 
Ohio  House.  A number  of  residences  were 
erected  and  little  shops  started.  The  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  was  nearing  Crestline  Irom 
the  east,  and  a syndicate,  consisting  of  Jesse 
R.  Straughan,  chief  engineer  of  the  Ohio  and 
Indiana  road,  'I  homas  V . Hartley  of  Mans- 
field, and  folm  and  Joseph  Lardwill  of  Woos- 
ter, bought  the  80-acre  tract  south  of  the  Liv- 
ingston and  Thoman  tract,  Joseph  Larwill 
had  been  the  financial  promoter  of  the  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania.  Soon  after  this  purchase 
it  was  found  that  the  junction  point  of  the 
roads  would  he  on  the  tVact  owned  by  the  syn- 
dicate, and  the  town  of  Crestline  was  laid 
out.  Its  growth  was  rapid.  The  plat  was 
only  filed  Dec.  21,  1852.  The  first  train  of 
cars  from  the  east  arrived  at  Crestline  on 
April  ii,  1853,  and  |.  A.  Crever  of  the  Bu- 
cyrus  Journal  went  over  with  Willis  Merri- 
man,  president  of  the  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and 
others  to  welcome  the  first  train.  Writing  of 
the  town  Crever  says : 

“Visited  Crestline  April  nth;  found  many 
large  and  small  houses  where  a few  months 
ago  it  was  all  woods  and  cultivated  fields. 
Crestline  has  two  stores,  five  groceries,  one 
tavern,  two  steam  saw-mills,  several  boot  and 
shoe  shops,  and  numerous  other  mechanics’ 
shops.  The  lots  are  being  sold  very  fast  and 
building  timber  is  seen  strewn  on  every  hand. 
Mr.  Straughan  has  a large  eating-house  nearly 
finished  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  N Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Ohio  & Indiana  roads.  When 
completed  it  will  be  a fine  structure.  The 
whole  appearance  of  the  place  is  business-like 
and  the  inhabitants  are  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  they  will  have  a city  in  full 
blast.  The  first  train  of  passenger  cars  on 
the  Ohio  & Pennsylvania  entered  Crestline 
Monday  evening  at  7.30,  with  a large  number 


of  passengers.  the  people  of  that  village 
greeted  them  with  numerous  hearty  cheers 
and  much  rejoicing.” 

1 wo  months  later  the  editor  made  a second 
visit  to  the  town  which  had  leaped  into  ex- 
istence practically  in  a day,  and  on  June  23, 
1 853,  he  wrote  of  it : 

“Crestline  and  Livingston  are  located  at 
the  place  where  the  Ohio  & Indiana  and  the 
Ohio  N Pennsylvania  roads  unite  with  the 
C.  C.  & C.  road,  '['lie  two  places  constitute 
one-  town,  so  recognized.  Here  can  he  seen 
that  great  feature  ol  American  enterprise,  a 
city  in  the  wilderness.  Houses  are  erecting 
on  all  sides,  and  hundreds  of  laborers  and 
mechanics  are  busily  engaged  in  pushing  the 
present  improvements  to  completion.  It  will 
surprise  many  to  learn  what’s  doing  in  this 
clearing — for  clearing  it  is,  as,  except  what 
have  been  grubbed  out,  the  stumps  are  still 
standing  on  all  sides.  The  ticket  office  and 
building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  trav- 
elers is  just  finished.  'Pile  building  partakes 
somewhat  of  an  oriental  style  of  architecture, 
is  30  feet  wide  and  80  feet  long.  It  contains 
a ticket  office,  a baggage-room,  and  a large 
salon  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers 
waiting  for  the  cars.  The  salon  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  lounges  or  settees,  tables  and 
chairs.  It  also  contains  a fine  clock  and  a 
large  w'ater  cooler. 

“Another  building  for  a similar  purpose  is 
constructing  30  feet  wide  and  100  feet  long, 
and,  including  the  basement,  is  three  stories 
high.  The  basement  is  used  as  a kitchen.  The 
second  floor  is  occupied  by  the  dining  salon  and 
refreshment  hall;  the  third  floor  is  divided 
into  sleeping  apartments.  This  building  is 
not  quite  finished  but  is  in  full  use.  One  hun- 
dred persons  dine  here  daily  and  sometimes 
the  number  amounts  to  two  hundred.  At  one 
corner  of  this  building  and  w ith  which  it  w ill 
he  placed  in  connection,  the  foundation  of  an 
octagonal  building  is  being  laid,  which,  when 
finished,  will  he  four  stories  high.  The  first 
floor  of  the  octagonal  building  is  to  be  used 
as  a barber  shop,  the  second  floor  as  a reading- 
room  and  the  third  and  fourth  floors  will  be 
divided  into  sleeping  apartments. 

“The  frame  work  of  a wood  house  is  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  the  roof.  This  building 
is  65  feet  wide  at  one  end,  20  a t the  other, 
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and  300  feet  long.  In  this  building  will  be 
several  wells  and  reservoirs  to  supply  the  lo- 
comotives with  water.  The  balance  of  the 
building  will  be  used  for  storing  wood. 

‘‘An  engine-house  or  stable  is  completed 
which  is  30  feet  wide  and  no  feet  long.  Next 
season  it  is  contemplated  to  build  a circular 
stable  of  brick,  large  enough  to  stand  fifteen 
locomotives.  The  plan  of  another  building  is 
decided  upon,  and  as  soon  as  the  title  to  the 
ground  can  be  secured,  it  will  be  commenced. 
It  will  be  40  feet  wide  and  260  feet  long.  The 
use  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  we  did  not 
learn.  We  presume,  however,  it  is  intended 
for  a warehouse.  Near  these  improvements 
is  a steam  saw-mill,  owned  by  Miller  and 
Langham.  This  will  be  kept  running  day  and 
night.  In  the  old  division  of  the  settlement, 
of  Livingston,  town  lots  are  selling  at  $300, 
and  in  the  new  division,  or  Crestline,  they 
sell  at  $400. 

“There  is  but  one  thing  to  be  apprehended, 
and  that  is  that  the  settlement  will  outgrow 
itself.  At  the  present  time  money  is  abund- 
ant, but  this  results  from  the  large  number 
of  hands  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Ohio  & 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  company,  who  get 
their  money  regularly  and  are  in  turn  enabled 
to  pay  as  they  go.  The  present  abundance 
will  cease  as  soon  as  the  railroad  improve- 
ments are  finished  and  the  settlement  will  then 
have  to  depend  upon  the  local  and  exchange 
trade,  which,  however,  will  always  be  large 
and  abundant  for  a good  sized  town ; but  it 
has  its  limits.” 

The  doubts  of  the  editor  as  to  Crestline’s 
future  were  never  realized.  What  was  forest 
and  farming  land  in  1 850  was  a thriving  vil- 
lage at  the  first  census  in  1860,  and  each  suc- 
cessive decade  the  census  enumerator  has 
given  Crestline  a flattering  growth  until  today 
it  has  a population  of  about  five  thousand 
people. 

'The  first  lots  were  sold  at  auction,  and  C. 
W.  Fmerson  was  the  first  purchaser,  the  lot 
later  coming  into  the  possession  of  Daniel 
I iabst.  On  this  lot  was  built  a hotel,  which 
was  known  as  the  Fmerson  d louse,  and  was 
the  second  hotel  in  the  place.  I lie  first  hotel 
was  the  Crestline  House,  built  by  Jesse  R. 
Straughan  and  was  run  at  the  start  by  a man 
named  Frown  of  Mansfield,  ft  was  opened 


in  April,  1853,  when  the  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania was  completed  to  Crestline.  It  soon 
passed  under  the  management  of  Thomas  C. 
Hall,  who  disposed  of  his  store  at  Livingston 
and  came  to  Crestline  and  ran  the  hotel  sev- 
eral years,  making  it  one  of  the  popular  places 
along  the  road.  An  interesting  incident  oc- 
curred in  connection  with  this  first  hotel.  Mr. 
Hall  disposed  of  it  to  Miller  & Morz.  Later 
it  was  kept  by  A.  Moorhead,  Thomas  White 
and  others  until  in  1877  the  management 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  E.  Lepez.  The 
ground  and  building  were  owned  by  the  Lar- 
w ills,  descendants  of  one  of  the  original  own- 
ers of  the  town,  and  Mrs.  Lepez  arranged  to 
sell  to  James  Lindsey,  her  rights  consisting 
of  .the  lease,  furniture  and  fixtures.  The 
papers  were  all  drawn  up,  and  nothing  re- 
mained to  be  done  but  the  signing  of  the  pa- 
pers, and  Mr.  Lindsey,  Mrs.  Lepez  and  the 
agent  of  the  Larwills  left  the  hotel  for  the 
lawyer’s  office  to  complete  the  transaction. 
Just  as  they  were  leaving  a heavy  train  with 
two  engines  drew  up  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing, and  almost  immediately,  smoke  was  seen 
coming  from  the  roof  of  the  hotel  followed 
by  a blaze,  a spark  from  one  of  the  engines 
having  set  the  building  on  fire.  'Flic  building 
was  of  frame  built  many  years  previously ; 
it  was  very  dry,  burned  like  tinder  and  build- 
ing and  contents  were  a total  loss.  The  loss 
to  Mrs  Lepez  was  $2,000,  partly  covered  by 
insurance.  If  the  freight  had  been  five  min- 
utes late  James  Lindsey  would  have  been  the 
loser. 

Crestline’s  first  severe  fire  was  in  Septem- 
ber, 1859,  when  flames  broke  out  in  the  bag- 
gage room  of  the  Pittsburg,  Ft.  Wayne  & 
Chicago  road.  It  was  before  the  town  had 
any  fire  department,  and  the  building  was 
soon  reduced  to  ashes,  with  a loss  of  about 
$11,000,  mostly  falling  on  the  railroad  com- 
pany. 

I he  most  severe  fire  was  also  in  September, 
ten  years  later,  when  the  block  from  the  Con- 
tinental Hotel  to  Fucyrus  street  was  prac- 
tically all  destroyed.  It  occurred  about  2 
o’clock  011  the  morning  of  Sept.  13,  the  fire 
starting  in  the  Franklin  House,  just  north  of 
the  Continental  Hotel.  The  more  severe  losses 
were  the  baggage  room  of  the  C.  C.  & C. 
road,  the  saloon  of  Charles  Courtright,  the 
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building  being  owned  by  Daniel  Babst;  the 
Franklin  House  owned  by  Mrs.  Courtright, 
the  clothing  store  of  Davis  & Newman,  Lind- 
sey & Love  joys’  saloon,  barber  shop  of  G. 
A.  Fisher,  Robert  Ralphan’s  saloon,  bred 
Schaack’s  bakery,  Western  Hotel,  old  Wash- 
ington House  owned  by  D.  Babst  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  clothing  store  of  Stahley  & 
Neuman;  H.  A.  Schoeber's  shoe  store,  the 
Hoffman  corner,  occupied  by  O.  L.  Lawson, 
jeweler,  Dr.  William  Pope,  drugs,  and  Adam 
Hoffman,  grocer.  Hie  total  loss  was  about 
S/5,ooo.  The  Gabon  Fire  Department  was 
hurried  to  the  scene  by  special  train  and  gave 
valuable  assistance.  Another  serious  lire  was 
when  the  Continental  Mills  were  burned 
down  in  1870.  These  mills  were  erected  in 
1857,  and  were  one  of  the  large  industries  of 
Crestline  for  many  years.  They  were  rebuilt 
later. 

I Tom  its  stal  l Crestline  w as  a great  rail- 
road centre,  shops  were  located  there  employ- 
ing hundreds  of  men,  and  it  was  the  end  of 
a division  on  two  roads,  making  the  town  the 
home  of  a large  number  of  train  crews,  and 
this  with  the  passenger  traffic  over  the  various 
roads  made  (he  hotel  business  one  ot  the  lead- 
ing industries.  The  leading  hotel  .alter  it  was 
built  was  the  Continental,  run  by  L.  G.  Rus- 
sell for  many  years,  and  the  most  popular 
hotel  under  his  management  between  Pitts- 
burg and  Chicago,  but  the  introduction  of 
dining-cars,  robbed  it  of  much  of  its  patron- 
age. Mr.  Russell  had  two  hobbies;  one  was 
Mowers,  and  he  kept  a large  nursery,  and  the 
hotel  was  constantly  supplied  with  beautiful 
blossoms.  The  other  was  his  menagerie, 
which  was  just  east  of  the  hotel.  Mere  he 
kept  bears,  wolves  and  loxes,  eagles  and  other 
birds,  and  few  of  the  thousands  of  passen- 
gers who  went  through  Crestline  failed  to 
enjoy  the  two  things  for  which  the  Conti- 
nental was  celebrated — an  excellent  meal  and 
die  menagerie. 

The  original  Crawford  county  was  a home 
for  bears,  and  many  interesting  incidents  are 
handed  down  in  the  way  of  bear  stories,  but 
since  1830  it  is  probable  there  were  no  wild 
bears  in  the  county,  but  Crestline  bad  a real 
bear  story  as  late  as  1857.  A man  named 
Caldwell  had  a bear  which  he  kept  chained 
near  Parker’s  saloon,  near  the  railroad  track. 


One  summer  afternoon  some  boys  began 
teasing  him.  Bruin  became  very  angry  at 
their  constant  irritation,  and  his  strains  finally 
succeeded  in  breaking  the  chain  by  which  he 
was  confined.  The  scared  boys  promptly 
sought  safety  in  flight,  but  the  bear  seized 
one  of  the  boys  named  Plassinger,  who  lived 
near  Leesville,  on  whom  he  inflicted  terrible 
wounds  with  his  teeth  and  claws.  The  boy’s 
frantic  screams  brought  the  owner,  who,  with 
a heavy  club,  succeeded  in  driving  aw'ay  the 
hear  and  rescuing  the  boy.  Young  Idassinger 
was  taken  to  the  home  of  Rev.  Mr.  Barr,  and 
Dr.  \\  illiam  Pope  sent  for.  An  examination 
showed  that  his  right  thigh  and  leg  w'ere  hor- 
ribly torn,  his  back  terribly  bitten  and  bruised, 
some  of  tbe  wounds  made  by  ttbe  animal’s 
teeth  being  an  inch  across.  Several  ribs  on 
the  right  side  were  broken,  one  of  them  in 
two  places.  The  bear  in  the  meantime  roamed 
the  streets  at  w ill,  everybody  hurriedly  giving 
him  right  of  way.  I Ie  was  finally  captured 
an  hour  later  by  the  owner,  but  the  indig- 
nant citizens  insisted  the  town  was  not  large 
enough  to  accommodate  both  them  and  the 
bear,  so  the  next  morning  poor  Bruin  w as 
shot  by  Mr.  Caldwell.  The  Russell  bears  were 
kept  in  large  dens  with  heavy  iron  bars,  and 
became  great  pets,  the  amount  of  cakes  and 
even  pies  they  were  fed  by  an  interesting 
public  would  have  depleted  any  bakery  in  the 
village. 

The  cholera  year  of  1854  struck  the  little 
town  of  Crestline.  It  broke  out  in  July 
among  the  people  living  in  some  shanties  on 
the  Ohio  and  Indiana  road  on  the  low,  damp, 
marshy  ground  about  half  a mile  west  of  the 
crossing.  It  started  on  Wednesday,  and  by 
Friday  morning  there  were  seven  deaths.  The 
matter  was  serious  and  the  citizens  took 
prompt  and  vigorous  action.  Several  of  the 
citizens  purchased  the  shanties  where  the 
plague  was  raging;  they  removed  the  sick  to 
Iresh  and  clean  quarters,  and  buried  the  seven 
dead.  'Then  they  applied  the  torch,  and  the 
shanties,  with  all  their  furniture,  bedding  and 
clothing  were  soon  a heap  of  ashes.  Of  the 
dozen  or  more  removed,  all  recovered  except- 
ing two.  One  man  died  that  same  day,  and 
the  other,  a little  girl,  died  on  Saturday 
morning. 

One  of  the  important  industries  of  Crest- 
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line  some  forty  years  ago,  were  the  Crestline 
Lock  W orks,  which  were  established  in  1870, 
the  people  subscribing  $8,000  towards  erect- 
ing the  buildings  on  condition  that  a certain 
number  of  men  should  he  employed.  C.  A. 
Faulkner  & Co.,  conducted  the  business  for 
one  year,  and  then  sold  to  John  A.  Tlioman 
& Co.,  who  operated  them  until  1874,  when 
they  failed  and  went  into  bankruptcy. 

In  1871  a brass  foundry  was  established  in 
Crestline,  by  G.  W.  Dyar  and  for  a number 
of  years  did  quite  a successful  business. 

Fhe  business  section  of  Crestline,  and  the 
principal  residence  portion  are  well  paved 
with  brick,  two  streets,  however,  comprising 
about  one  mile  of  paving,  being  McAdamized. 
d he  police  department  consists  of  live  men, 
w ho  are  under  the  direction  of  George  Rhodes. 
The  streets  are  well  lighted. 

Crestline  has  two  Fire-engine  houses,  the 
Central  station  being  located  in  the  City  Hall 
building.  At  this  station  there  is  one  hand- 
relief  engine,  and  two  carts,  with  about  1 roo 
feet  of  hose,  altogether,  500  feet  of  which 
are  new  hose.  Several  hundred  feet  more 
are  to  be  added.  At  the  other  station,  w hich 
is  located  on  Main  street,  there  is  one  truck, 
with  ladder  of  20  feet  extension,  and  600  feet 
of  hose.  There  is  a telephone  alarm  system 
with  fifteen  stations  for  calls.  The  depart- 
ment numbers  altogether  23  men,  some  of 
w hom  are  paid.  Charles  R.  Helfrich  has  been 
lire  chief  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  has 
two  assistants — Clarence  Helfrich  and  Fred 
Bloom.  The  company  has  had  no  disastrous 
fires  to  contend  with  for  a long  time,  the  last 
one  of  any  consequence  being  in  the  spring  of 
the  present  year  (1912)  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  shops,  when  200  or  300  barrels  of 
oil  were  destroyed. 

About  300  men  are  employed  in  the  engine 
and  car  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  road  at 
Crestline  and  at  one  time  engines  were  built 
there,  but  today  the  shops  are  most  extensively 
used  for  repairs.  There  is  a large  round- 
house, having  36  stalls  for  engines,  a few  of 
them,  however,  being  otherwise  occupied.  A 
few  years  ago  this  roundhouse  was  enlarged 
by  a 16-foot  extension.  F.  M.  Cairns  is  fore- 
man and  \Y.  F\  Beardsley,  master  mechanic. 

The  first  school  in  the  town  of  Crestline 
was  taught  by  a man  named  F'dgerton  in  an 


old  log  schoulhouse  situated  about  a mile  and 
a hall  northwest  of  the  present  site  of  the 
town  on  the  Leesville  road,  and  school  was 
held  here  by  one  teacher  or  another  up  to 
1850.  About  1853,  "hen  Crestline  was  in- 
creasing rapidly  in  population,  a two-story 
frame  schoolhouse  was  erected  in  the  east 
part  of  the  town,  and  not  long  afterward  an- 
other one  was  built  in  the  west  part.  These 
two  buildings  were  used  until  1868,  at  which 
time  a union  school  building  was  erected. 
This  building,  with  the  two  lots  on  which  it 
stands,  cost  over  $30,000  and  reflected  credit 
upon  all  concerned  in  the  project.  It  is  a 
brick  building,  with  three  stories  and  base- 
ment, 72  feet  in  length  by  65  in  greatest  w idth 
and  contains  eleven  school  rooms,  besides  six 
smaller  rooms  used  for  offices.  It  was  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Thomas  and  built  by  Miller, 
Smith  & Prayer,  contractors,  and  was  opened 
to  the  children  April  12,  1869.  In  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  is  the  School  Park,  planted 
with  evergreens  and  shade  trees  and  traversed 
by  gravel  walks.  In  the  center  of  the  grounds 
an  elegant  fountain  was  erected  and  around 
the  base  six  hydrants  for  drinking  purposes. 
The  Board  of  Education  under  whose  wise 
supervision  the  school  and  grounds  were  de- 
signed and  laid  out  consisted  of  Jacob  Stab- 
ley,  president,  D.  \V.  Snyder,  John  Berry, 
S.  P.  1 lesser,  C.  Miller  and  Nathan  Jones — 
names  worthy  to  be  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance by  the  citizens  of  Crestline.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  town  made  the  large  handsome 
central  structure  insufficient  to  properly  care 
for  the  increasing  number  of  school  children, 
and  w ard  buildings  were  erected,  the  first  east 
of  the  railroad  track.  Last  year  a handsome 
high  school  building  of  brick  was  erected  on 
the  central  lot,  and  Crestline  now  has  ample 
school  facilities. 

The  oldest  church  society  in  Crestline  was 
formed  by  the  Methodists  in  1844,  in  what 
was  then  called  Minnerly’s  schoolhouse,  later 
known  as  McCulloch's.  This,  however,  was 
several  years  before  the  laying  out  of  the 
town.  John  l.ovitt  was  the  principal  mover 
in  this  enterprise.  The  church  edifice,  which 
is  still  standing  on  Tlioman  street,  was  built 
in  1854.  Those  most  active  in  the  work  were 
Mr.  Minnerly,  Francis  Peppard,  David  Kerr. 
Francis  Conwell,  David  Thrush,  David  White 
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and  Mr.  Howland,  who,  with  their  wives  and 
a portion  of  their  families,  were  among  the 
first  members.  In  connection  with  this  church 
is  a large  and  nourishing  Sunday  school. 

After  the  Methodists  came  the  German 
Lutherans,  who  organized  their  society  about 
1851,  the  original  members  of  which  were 
Henry  Lambert,  George  Hass,  Michael  Web- 
ber, B.  Laltz,  John  Keller  and  others.  Their 
meetings  were  first  held  in  the  schoolhouse, 
but  m 1 86 1 they  erected  a new  church  edifice 
at  a cost  of  $3,000.  The  first  minister  was 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Meiser.  T he  Sunday  school  was 
established  at  the  same  time  as  the  church  and 
has  kept  pace  with  it  in  growth  and  efficiency. 
The  organization  is  known  as  the  'Trinity 
German  Lutheran  Church. 

The  second  German  Lutheran  church  was 
an  offshoot  from  the  first  Lutheran  society 
above  mentioned  and  resulted  from  a differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
members  in  regard  to  matters  of  belief  or 
church  government.  These  members,  among 
whom  were  Charles  Christman,  Peter  Sleen- 
becker,  Michael  Reh,  C.  Morkel  and  others, 
in  1879  withdrew  from  the  parent  body  and 
founded  the  Second  German  Lutheran  So- 
ciety, erecting  a church  on  E.  Mansfield 
Street  at  a cost  of  $4,000.  Their  first  pastor 
was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shultz  of  Gabon  and  their 
early  meetings  were  held  in  the  old  German 
Reformed  Church.  A Sunday  school  was 
also  organized. 

In  1854  a society  of  English  Lutherans  was 
organized  by  Rev.  A.  E.  Hills  and  among  the 
first  members  were  A.  \Y.  Stine,  David  Me- 
Cartel,  William  Knisely,  David  Keplinger, 
Isaac  Miller,  David  Lichtenwalter,  Elizabeth 
Warner,  Hannah  Stine,  Jane  McC'arlel  and 
D.  Minicli.  A church  edifice  was  soon  erected, 
though  the  early  meetings  were  held  in  the 
residences  of  the  members.  'The  church  now 
constitutes  an  active  and  flourishing  society, 
W'ith  a large  and  effective  Sunday  school. 

'The  German  Reformed  Church,  situated  in 
the  northwest  part  of  the  town,  was  organ- 
ized in  1858,  by  Rev.  M.  M.  Stern  of  Gabon, 
who  was  followed  by  Rev.  John  Rett i g,  Rev. 
John  Winter  and  others.  A brick  edifice  was 
erected  in  1862  at  a cost  of  $2,000.  Among 
the  first  members  of  this  society  were  Joseph 
Render,  Philip  Eichorn,  Frederick  Eichorn 


and  David  Uluem.  This  church  also  has  a 
large  Sunday  school. 

Commencing  about  the  middle  of  the  year 
1854  the  Presbyterians  of  Crestline  and  the 
vicinity  had  held  occasional  meetings  in  vari- 
ous places,  being  ministered  to  by  Rev.  Luke 
Dorland.  On  Eeb.  20,  1855,  their  society 
was  organized  into  a church  by  Rev.  1.  N. 
Shepherd  of  Marion,  Ohio,  anti  Rev.  Silas 
Johnston,  of  Bucyrus.  The  organization  was 
effected  in  a schoolhouse  and  for  some  time 
afterwards  meetings  were  held  occasionally  in 
the  different  church  buildings  already  erected. 
Rev.  J.  P.  Lloyd  was  the  first  pastor  and 
among  the  original  members  were  John  and 
Mary  White,  John  S.  and  Jane  Smith,  Alex- 
ander, Martha  J.  and  Margaret  Patterson, 
Sampson  W arden,  P.  and  Mary  Mansfield 
and  John  and  Elizabeth  Jane  Banbright.  The 
second  pastor,  Rev.  James  Shields,  remained 
seven  years  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  \V.  W . 
Macamher.  The  Sunday  school  was  organ- 
ized August  12,  1862. 

Like  the  Presbyterians,  the  early  Catholics 
held  their  first  services  in  the  houses  of  the 
members  of  that  faith.  A regular  organiza- 
tion was  effected  in  1858  by  Father  Gallagher 
of  Cleveland,  who  was  pastor  at  Mansfield 
at  the  same  time,  the  society  taking  the  name 
of  St.  Joseph’s  Catholic  Church.  The  early 
meetings  were  held  in  the  houses  of  the  orig- 
inal members,  among  whom  were  Mike  Dunn, 
Patrick  Dunn,  J.  A.  Barrel,  Laurenz  Raindl 
and  Thaddeus  Seifert.  A frame  church  was 
erected  on  North  street  in  1861  at  a cost  of 
$1,000. 

Both  Jackson  and  Polk  townships  were  a 
part  of  Richland  county  up  to  1845,  a,K^  M 
the  first  election  only  twelve  votes  were  cast; 
this  was  about  1821;  John  Williams  was  the 
first  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Daniel  Riblet  was 
a lustice  for  eighteen  years  while  it  was  a 
part  of  Richland  county,  and  W illiam  Robin- 
son was  a lustice  for  nine  years.  Since  Jack- 
son  has  been  a part  of  Craw  ford  the  following 
tire  the  Justices: 

Robert  Lee — 1X45-47. 

Stephen  Kelly— -1X46. 

John  Franz- — 1849-52-55. 

James  Robinson — 1X5 1 

David  OjMen — 1X54  50  59  79  82  85-88  91-94-07. 

Abraham  I lolmes — 1X57. 

(ieorjte  \V.  (food — 1X5X  (>i  (14. 
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HISTORY  OF  CRAWFORD  COUNTY 


I).  L.  Keplinger — 1862. 

Fmamicl  Warner — 1804. 

li.  O.  Richards — 1805. 

William  Robinson — 1865. 

Joseph  Miles — 1866. 

Jacob  Stable — 1867. 

George  llcis — 18()8, 

James  Walsh—  1870. 

Jonathan  Kissinger — 1870. 

John  Neuman — 1872. 

Jesse  Williams— 1872-75-78. 

James  M.  Reed — J1S75. 

William  F.  Crowe — 1876-08-99-1009. 

I1'.  M.  Anderson — 1 88 1-84-87-90-94. 

Frederick  Neuman — 1897-1900-03-05-08. 

Ralph  Glosser — 1902-04. 

William  Robinson — 1906. 

Carl  M.  liabst — 1907. 

W.  D.  Mewharl  -1909. 

Jacob  Ogden,  who  was  elected  to  the  posi- 
tion for  ten  terms,  was  filling  the  office  when 
he  died  on  Aug.  27,  1898. 

Crestline  was  originally  laid  out  in  1852, 
but  its  growth  was  so  rapid  that  it  was  in- 
corporated on  March  3,  1858,  and  the  first 
officers  elected  were  David  Ogden,  Mayor; 
William  Knisely,  Recorder;  William  F.  Ker- 
nahan,  E.  Warner,  Robert  Lee,  M.  C.  Archer, 
William  Boals,  Councilmen.  Following  David 
Ogden  as  Mayor  was  Silas  Durand  i860, 
Samuel  Hoyt  1861,  Nathan  Jones  1862-64- 
65-74,  Jacob  Stable  1863,  Dr.  J.  McKean 
1865,  William  Robinson  1866,  George  W. 
Fierce  1870,  A.  E.  Jenner  1874,  Dr.  Edwin 
Booth  1876,  Daniel  Babst  1879-80-82-94,  F. 
W.  Foole  1884-86-90-92-03-05,  F.  M.  Ander- 
son 1888,  Frank  Miller  1896-98,  ).  |.  Tisch- 
ler  1908-10. 

Crestline  has  the  finest  water  supply  of  any 
town  in  the  county.  Originally  the  town  was 
supplied  with  water  by  wells,  but  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  town  and  the  demand  for  pure 
water  for  the  use  of  the  locomotives  de- 
manded a better  system  and  in  1871  the  neces- 
sary legislation  was  passed  to  give  to  Crest- 
line an  adequate  water  supply.  It  was  ob- 
tained at  the  Palmer  Springs,  in  Richland 
county,  about  four  miles  east  of  the  city. 
These  springs  are  historical,  as  it  was  here 
that  Col.  Crawford  and  his  army  went  into 
camp  on  the  night  of  June  1,  1782,  the  night 
before  they  entered  what  is  now  Crawford 
county.  The  springs  are  over  a hundred  feet 
higher  than  Crestline,  and  the  water  is  con- 
veyed by  pipes  to  the  city.  Bonds  were  issued 
to  the  amount  of  $80,000.  As  usual,  an  im- 


portant and  necessary  enterprise  like  this  met 
with  much  expensive  litigaton,  but  the  im- 
provement was  successfully  concluded.  Later 
the  growth  of  the  town  necessitated  the  sink- 
ing of  a number  of  wells  near  the  springs, 
and  the  capacity  is  now  ample,  and  the  water 
pure  and  of  good  quality. 

The  Crestline  Local  Telephone  Company 
was  incorporated  about  ten  years  ago  by  Jacob 
Babst  and  others,  and  has  today  about  a thou- 
sand phones  in  Crestline  and  the  surrounding 
country. 

In  1867,  Jacob  Riblet  and  William  Hays 
of  Gabon,  and  John  Newman  of  Crestline, 
established  a bank  under  the  firm  name  of 
Riblet,  Hays  & Co.,  which  they  conducted  for 
two  years,  when  they  sold  out  to  John  A. 
Thoman  & Co.,  who  ran  it  as  the  Citizens 
Bank  until  the  panic  of  1873,  when  they  were 
compelled  to  discontinue.  In  1870  the  Babst 
bank  was  organized  by  Daniel  Babst  and 
Jonathan  Martin,  the  firm  name  being  Babst, 
Martin  & Co.,  Jacob  Babst  being  the  cashier, 
and  he  has  been  connected  v\  ith  the  institution 
ever  since,  in  June  1878,  Jacob  and  Daniel 
Babst  became  the  owners  of  the  bank,  the 
two  sons  of  Daniel  Babst,  the  original  found- 
er, and  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Babst 
Banking  House.  In  1876  the  Farmers  anti 
Mechanics  Bank  was  established  by  Booth  & 
Stewart,  and  in  1878  was  owned  by  Stewart 
& Son,  and  after  running  a few  years  was  dis- 
continued. In  1897,  the  hirst  National  Bank 
of  Crestline  was  incorporated  with  a capital 
stock  of  $50,000;  William  Monteith  being  the 
president. 

The  first  secret  society  organized  in  the 
village  was  Crestline  Lodge  No.  237  I.  O. 
O.  16,  its  charter  dating  Feb.  23,  1854.  The 
charter  members  were  John  I.  Kert.  G.  W. 
Keplinger,  W.  F.  Kernahan,  William  Knott, 
William  Boals,  M.  C.  Archer,  Elijah  Johnson, 
William  McGraw,  and  Daniel  Laughbaum. 
The  first  officers  were:  William  Knott,  N.  G. ; 
W.  F.  Kernahan,  V.  G. ; G.  W.  Keplinger,  Sec. 

On  June  15,  1875,  Crawford  Encampment 
No.  187  was  instituted  by  J.  W.  Parch,  the 
Most  Worthy  Grand  High  Priest.  The  char- 
ter members  were  E.  C.  Berger,  G.  G.  Cruzen, 
F.  Newman,  |.  W.  Sanders,  E.  Davis,  |olm 
Snyder,  and  J.  II.  Becker.  The  first  officers 
were  John  II.  Becker,  C.  F.  : 16  C.  Berger, 
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H.  P. ; George  G.  Cruzen,  S.  YV. ; E.  Davis, 
Sec.;  John  Snyder,  Treas. 

A German  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  was  in- 
stituted on  July  3,  1872,  with  the  following 
charter  members;  F.  Newman,  Jacob  Stahley, 
George  Stoll,  J.  P.  Zimmermacher,  J.  H. 
Becker,  Adam  Neff,  John  Bauer,  John  Et- 
singer,  and  John  Cook.  The  first  officers  were 
George  Stoll,  N.  G. ; Jacob  Stahley,  V.  G. ; 
J.  H.  Becker,  Sec. ; F.  Newman,  Treas.  In 
connection  with  the  Odd  Fellows  is  Rebecca 
Lodge  No.  8r6. 

The  second  order  to  organize  in  Crestline 
was  the  Masons.  Arcana  Lodge  No.  272  was 
granted  a charter  Oct.  26,  1855,  the  charter 
members  being  J.  R.  Straughan,  Erastus  S. 
Spencer,  Matthew  Elder,  J.  McCluny,  E.  C. 
Gregg,  J.  J.  Bening,  George  Bewson,  A.  P. 
Cann,  John  Newman,  John  Franz,  John  A. 
Thoman,  J.  Warden,  J.  Eddington,  II.  A. 
Donaldson,  I I Gusleman.  The  first  officers 
were  J.  R.  Straughan,  W.  M. ; E.  S.  Spencer, 
S.  W. ; Matthew  Elder,  J.  W. 

Crestline  Chapter  No.  88  was  chartered 
Oct.  15,  1864,  the  charter  members  being  M. 
C.  Archer,  David  Ogden,  John  LI.  Berry, 
William  Boals,  Benjamin  Eaton,  Robert  Lee, 
John  McGraw,  William  McGraw,  Thomas 
Boorman,  J.  S.  Potter,  W.  H.  Shamp,  LI.  W. 
Stocking,  J.  IT.  Brewster.  The  first  officers 
were:  David  Ogden,  IT.  P. ; Nathan  Jones, 
King;  T.  B.  howler,  Scribe;  D.  W.  Sny- 
der, Sec. 

The  importance  of  Crestline  as  a railroad 
center  brought  many  railroad  men  to  the 
place,  and  many  of  these  being  Masons  an 
Encampment  of  Knights  Templar  was  insti- 
tuted, but  after  being  in  existence  for  twenty 
years  it  was  removed  to  Mansfield. 


Connected  with  the  Masonic  Fraternity  is 
Harmony  Chapter  No.  43,  Order  of  the  East- 
ern Star. 

The  Knights  of  Pythias  have  three  or- 
ganizations— Crestline  Lodge  No.  266,  Craw- 
ford Company  No.  89,  and  the  Pythian 
Sisters. 

Crestline  Lodge  No.  S59  order  of  Eagles 
is  the  most  recent  of  the  secret  societies. 

Peter  Snyder  Post  G.  A.  R.,  was  organized 
Aug.  31,  1881,  and  was  named  after  Peter 
Snyder,  a member  of  Co.  E,  101st  Ohio,  who 
died  Jan.  2,  1863,  from  the  effects  of  a wound 
received  three  days  previous  at  the  battle  of 
Stone  River. 

Crestline  has  a number  of  benevolent  and 
trades  organizations,  the  railroad  employes 
making  many  of  these  very  strong. 

It  was  Aug.  26,  1851,  that  Rensselaer  Liv- 
ingston was  appointed  postmaster  of  Living- 
ston, followed  by  Thomas  C.  I fall  and  John 
Gates,  and  during  the  incumbency  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  post  office  was  removed  to  Crestline, 
and  took  the  name  of  that  town  on  Sept.  4, 
1854.  The  following  have  been  the  post- 
masters of  Crestline,  with  the  dates  of  their 
appointment : 

Rensselaer  Livingston — Aug.  26,  1851. 

Thomas  C.  Hall — Nov.  5,  1852. 

John  Gates — July  29,  1853. 

A.  E.  Jenner — April  26,  1855. 

Alexander  Hall — April  16,  1 86 r . 

Albert  M.  Patterson — Oet.  28,  1864. 

John  C.  Williams — June  14,  1832. 

Reuben  Stahley — July  3,  1886. 

John  G.  Barney — Oct.  9,  1889. 

William  L.  Alexander— Feb.  5,  1894. 

Albert  Haworth — March  9,  1898. 

Crestline  being  an  important  railroad  cen- 
ter, over  two  hundred  and  fifty  railroad  clerks 
are  paid  off  at  this  point. 
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CHAPTER  XV 


J E FE E RSON  TOW N S HIP 

The  Erection  of  Jefferson  Township— Indian  Trails — Roads — ITinyemnnd' s Camp — - 
Drainage  and  Topography — The  “ IFindfaU'’ — First  Settlers — An  Early  Marriage — An 
Early  'Tragedy — Mills — Taverns  and  'Tanneries — Justices — Stone  Quarries — J lie  Tecs 
and  Leesvil/e — Graveyards — Schools  and  Churches. 


Sandusky,  Yymochtee  and  Brokensword  streams, 

Never  more  shall  I see  you  except  in  my  dreams. 

Adieu  to  lire  marshes  where  the  cranberries  grow; 

O’er  the  great  Mississippi,  alas!  1 must  go. 

— The  Wyandot’s  Farewell  Song. 

Jefferson  township  is  the  youngest  township 
in  the  county,  and  was  erected  in  1873,  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Crawford  county,  by  a 
division  of  Jackson  township.  That  township 
was  created  in  1845,  seven  miles  wide  and 
four  deep.  At  that  time  the  western  portion 
of  the  township  contained  the  bulk  of  the 
population,  on  account  of  the  important  town 
ol  Eeesville,  the  principal  one  in  the  township, 
and  the  little  town  ol  Middletown.  In  1850, 
the  influential  men  w ho  controlled  the  affairs 
of  the  county  lived  at  Bucyrus,  Eeesville  and 
West  Liberty.  About  that  time  three  rail- 
roads came  to  Jackson  township,  and  at  the 
crossing  of  these  roads  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  township,  a town  was  laid  out,  which  was 
called  Crestline.  Its  growth  was  the  most 
rapid  of  any  town  ewer  started  in  the  county. 

In  1850  ils  site  was  I orest  land,  with  a few 
acres  cleared  for  farming  purposes.  In  i860 
it  had  a population  of  1,487,  and  in  1870  it 
had  increased  to  2,27 0,  and  dominated  the 
allairs  ol  the  township.  Instead  of  all  the 
business  ol  the  township  being  conducted  at 
Eeesville,  the  allairs  were  all  transferred  to 
Crestline,  which  was  inconvenient  to  the  west- 
ern portion,  so  a petition  was  presented  to 
(lie  county  commissioners  praying  lor  a divi- 
sion ol  Ihe  township.  So  strong  was  the  feel- 
ing tor  this  division  that  the  petition  was 
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signed  by  1).  O.  Castle  as  chairman;  Benjamin 
Heckart,  secretary;  William  McKean  and  414 
others,  d he  prayer  of  the  petitioners  was 
granted  and  the  western  live  miles  were  formed 
into  a new  township  which  was  named  Jefler- 
son,  after  the  third  president  of  the  United 
States,  leaving  the  eastern  two  miles  as  Jack- 
son  township. 

Of  what  is  now  Jefferson  township,  the  east- 
ern two  miles,  prior  to  1845,  were  a part  of 
Sandusky  township,  Richland  county,  and  was 
surveyed  by  Maxlield  Ludlow  in  1807.  When 
Crawford  was  erected  in  i8_>o,  the  present 
Crawford  county  west  of  Richland  county  was 
one  township  called  Sandusky;  later  townships 
were  organized  from  this  territory,  and  San- 
dusky was  left  three  miles  wide  and  twelve 
deep,  comprising  the  present  Sandusky  town- 
ship and  the  western  three  miles  of  Jefferson 
and  Polk.  This  was  so  inconvenient  to  the 
settlers  that  in  1834  it  was  divided,  and  San- 
dusky county  practically  created  as  at  present, 
while  the  southern  half,  three  miles  wide  and 
six  deep  was  called  Jackson,  and  although 
Jackson  was  then  president  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commissioners'  Journal  shows  the 
name  of  the  new  township,  entered  in  all  the 
importance  of  capital  letters  “JACSON.” 
This  new  township  of  Jackson  included  the 
western  three  miles  of  the  present  Jefferson. 
T11  1845  when  Crawford  received  four  miles 
from  Richland  county  what  is  now  Jefferson, 
Jackson  and  Polk  was  divided  north  and  south, 
the  western  three  miles  being  lacksmi  town 
ship,  the  eastern  lour  miles,  being  the  part 
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taken  from  Richland  county.  Jackson  was 
now  three  miles  wide  and  seven  deep,  but  as 
both  townships  preferred  an  east  and  west 
division,  it  was  divided  east  and  west,  and  the 
northern  part,  seven  miles  wide  and  four  deep 
was  given  the  name  of  Jackson,  and  the  south- 
ern section,  seven  miles  wide  and  three  deep 
was  called  Polk. 

When  the  white  man  first  came  to  this  sec- 
tion, two  Indian  trails  passed  through  the 
township,  one  of  which  led  from  the  present 
site  of  New  Philadelphia  in  Tuscarawas  county 
to  the  Indian  town  in  Wyandot.  On  this  trail 
at  the  time  of  Crawford’s  campaign  was  lo- 
cated the  camp  of  the  War  Chief  Wingenund. 
At  a later  date  there  was  an  Indian  trail  lead- 
ing east  and  west  from  Mansfield  to  Bucyrus, 
and  passing  through  the  site  of  the  village  of 
Middletown.  Roads  constructed  by  the  pio- 
neers were  usually  crooked,  as  they  aimed  to 
follow  the  high  places  as  much  as  possible, 
avoiding  swamps  and  streams,  and  thus  ob- 
viating the  necessity  of  bridges.  The  first  state 
highway,  known  as  the  Columbus  and  Cleve- 
land road,  was  laid  out  in  1830,  and  passed 
through  Leesville,  West  Liberty,  nine  miles 
of  it  being  constructed  by  the  citizens  of  those 
places  without  cost  to  the  state.  Another  state 
road  and  mail  route  led  from  Mansfield  to 
Bucyrus,  passing  through  Middletown.  Fords 
were  used  almost  exclusively  in  early  days, 
instead  of  bridges.  The  first  bridge  in  the 
township  was  built  over  the  Sandusky  at  Lees- 
ville and  was  a crude  structure,  which  has  long 
since  been  replaced  by  a fine  stone  arch  bridge. 

Jefferson  township  contains  historical 
ground,  especially  in  relation  to  the  ill-fated 
Col.  Crawford  expedition.  It  was  through 
this  township  his  army  moved,  and  it  was  at 
the  mouth  of  Allen  Run,  where  it  empties  into 
the  Sandusky,  the  troops  stopped  for  a brief 
rest  at  1 o’clock  on  June  2,  1782.  In  reaching 
this  resting  place  they  had  passed  unknowingly 
not  over  a mile  back,  half  a mile  to  the  south 
of  the  camp  of  Wingenund,  a Delaware  chief. 
11  is  camp  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Sandusky, 
just  north  of  the  Bucyrus  and  Crestline  road, 
a mile  east  of  Leesville,  on  the  southwest  quar- 
ter of  section  5,  the  land  now  owned  by  Se- 
bastian Brown  and  W.  S.  and  C.  E.  Brown. 
After  a short  rest  the  troops  followed  along 
the  south  bank  of  the  Sandusky  until  the 
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stream  turned  to  the  north,  when  they  left  the 
river,  and  after  going  through  the  woods  to- 
ward the  southwest  for  about  two  miles,  went 
into  camp  for  the  night  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  township.  On  their  return,  after 
the  battle  of  Olentangy,  they  camped  on  the 
night  of  June  6,  about  where  Leesville  now 
stands,  near  the  mouth  of  Allen’s  Run,  the 
savages  also  camping  on  the  bank  of  the  San- 
dusky, a mile  further  down  the  stream.  It 
was  at  this  latter  point  Crawford  arrived  about 
three  that  afternoon  in  making  his  escape  from 
the  battlefield.  Lie  and  his  companions  fol- 
lowed the  river  until  they  came  to  just  east 
of  the  present  site  of  Leesville,  when  he  and 
Dr.  Knight  were  captured  by  Wingenund  and 
his  men,  and  taken  to  Wingenund’s  camp  and 
from  there  Crawford  was  taken  to  the  place 
of  his  death  on  the  Tymochtee. 

The  Sandusky  river,  rising  in  the  borders 
of  Richland  county.  Rows  through  Jefferson 
in  a northwesterly  direction  and,  with  its  trib- 
utaries, furnishes  ample  drainage.  Among  the 
latter  may  be  mentioned  Allen’s  Run,  which, 
rising  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  township, 
flows  into  the  Sandusky  east  of  Leesville; 
Spring  Run,  originating  in  certain  springs 
south  of  Middletown,  which  Hows  north  and 
empties  into  the  Sandusky  near  Leesville,  and 
a small  stream  rising  on  the  Snyder  farm, 
which  also  flows  north  until  it  joins  the  San- 
dusky. In  various  parts  of  the  township  are 
found  other  small  streams  which  contribute  to 
the  natural  drainage  of  the  land,  some  of 
which,  together  with  the  larger  ones,  were 
utilized  in  early  days  for  water-power. 

The  land  in  the  eastern  part  of  Jefferson 
is  of  a rolling  character  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Leesville  are  some  knolls  or  ridges  composed 
of  gravel  and  stone,  one  of  which,  somewhat 
more  extensive  than  the  others,  is  known  lo- 
cally as  the  “Hog’s  Back.”  These  elevations 
are  found  chiefly  along  the  banks  of  the  San- 
dusky and  Spring  Run,  the  channels  of  which 
streams  are  in  many  places  cut  through  solid 
masses  of  rock.  In  section  1 the  banks  of 
the  river  rise  precipitously  to  a height  of  68 
feet  6 inches  from  the  surface  of  the  stream, 
35  feet  of  this  ascent  being  composed  of  solid 
rock,  belonging  to  the  Waverly  sandstone  for- 
mation. The  gravel  in  this  ridge  has  been 
utilized  for  many  years  by  the  Pittsburg,  Ft. 
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Wayne  & Chicago  and  the  Cleveland,  Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati  & Indianapolis  Railroads  in 
the  construction  and  repair  of  their  respective 
roadbeds. 

lellerson  township  is  favored  with  a good 
soil,  consisting  largely  of  clay,  mingled  in  some 
places  with  gravel  and  sand  and,  with  proper 
cultivation,  well  .adapted  to  farming,  particu- 
larly for  the  raising  of  wheat  and  corn.  The 
timber — more  abundant  in  former  days  than 
now — consists  chiefly  of  oak,  beech,  maple, 
walnut,  ash  and  elm.  A large  portion  of  it 
was  destroyed  in  1820  by  a terrihe  cyclone, 
which  was  long  remembered  as  “the  windfall,” 
so  completely  did  it  level  the  forest  in  its  path. 
It  was,  however,  subsequently  replaced  by  a 
new  growth. 

In  i8r6  there  came  to  Ohio  a man  named 
Jacob  Fisher,  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
settled  in  what  was  then  Richland  county,  but 
which  is  now  Jefferson  township,  at  a point 
just  south  of  the  gravel  ridge.  Here  he  bought 
a considerable  tract  of  land,  which  cost  him 
fjlr.25  per  acre.  FI  is  cabin  of  round  logs,  18  x 
20  feet,  built  to  accommodate  a family  which 
numbered  eight  children,  w as  probably  the  first 
civilized  residence  erected  within  the  present 
limits  of  Jefferson.  But  if  the  residence  was 
civilized,  the  man  was  not,  or  hardly  so,  for, 
though  industrious  and  hardworking,  he  was 
sometimes  quite  dissipated  and  always  of  a ma- 
lignant disposition,  which  he  showed  by  com- 
mitting vicious  assaults  on  those  who  offended 
him,  or  damaging  their  property.  It  is  said 
that  a favorite  amusement  of  his  was  to  make 
a present  to  some  woman— the  wife  of  a pio- 
neer— of  a pound  of  tea  to  excite  the  jealousy 
of  her  neighbors,  and  then  promise  another 
pound  to  some  other  woman  if  she  would  fight 
and  whip  her  and  then  watch  the  hair-pulling 
contest  with  the  greatest  enjoyment.  He  nat- 
urally had  trouble  with  most  if  not  all  his 
neighbors,  and  finally  left  for  Missouri. 

In  1817  Christian  Snyder,  with  his  wife 
and  eleven  children,  came  to  the  township 
from  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania,  and 
settled  near  the  eastern  boundary  line,  in  sec- 
tion \y,  where  he  purchased  160  acres  of 
land  from  Jacob  Fisher,  paying  for  it  $3  an 
acre,  lie  made  the  journey  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  a two-horse  wagon,  also  bringing 
with  him  some  twenty  head' of  cattle,  a drove 


of  sw  ine,  a yoke  of  oxen  and  an  extra  team 
of  horses.  His  sons  had  to  cut  a road  from 
a few  miles  west  of  Mansfield  to  their  desti- 
nation, and  this  occupied  them  a month.  They 
expected  to  find  a cabin  already  prepared  for 
them,  as  Jacob  Snyder  had  gone  on  ahead  for 
that  purpose,  but  when  they  arrived  they  found 
that  only  a foundation  had  been  laid  and  a 
rude  puncheon  floor  constructed.  They  had 
no  recourse  but  to  lie  down  on  the  floor  w ith 
no  roof  but  the  vast  expanse  of  heaven  above 
them,  and  for  walls  the  dark  and  gloomy  for- 
est which  surrounded  them  on  all  sides,  whence 
issued  every  now  and  then  the  hoarse  cry  of 
some  beast  or  bird  of  prey.  In  the  morning 
they  awoke  to  find  themselves  covered  by  some 
six  inches  of  snow'.  But  the  Snyders  were 
not  the  sort  of  people  to  be  easily  discouraged. 
They  set  resolutely  to  work  to  complete  the 
cabin,  in  which  they  were  aided  by  the  neigh- 
boring Indians,  who,  scenting  “firewater,”  or 
perhaps  really  taking  pity  on  them  in  their  try- 
ing situation,  also  kept  them  supplied  w ith  game 
and  other  food.  In  a short  time  the  cabin  was 
finished  and  their  worst  troubles  were  over, 
fhe  Snyders  became  prominent  residents  of  the 
township,  and  descendants  of  Mr.  Snyder  are 
still  living  in  the  county.  Jacob  Snyder  at 
one  time  ow  ned  the  ground  on  which  Leesville 
now'  stands.  He  constructed  the  first  house  in 
the  town  after  it  was  founded  and  also  started 
the  first  blacksmith  shop  in  the  township. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Snyder  family, 
John  Adrain  came  here  from  France.  He  was 
a man  of  great  strength  but  dissipated.  He 
lived  for  a number  of  years  on  the  quarter- 
section  now  owned  by  William  Freese,  and 
here  he  started  a distillery,  where  he  made  an 
inferior  grade  of  whiskey.  Mr.  Adrian’s 
liquor  had  one  good  characteristic,  however,  it 
is  said,  in  that  it  took  a great  deal  of  it  to 
make  a man  drunk. 

The  prominent  settler  of  Jefferson  township 
was  Westell  Ridgely  who,  in  1817  settled  where 
the  Leesville  and  Bucyrus  road  crosses  the 
Sandusky  river.  1 le  was  accompanied  by  his 
family,  consisting  of  four  sons  and  as  many 
daughters,  the  latter  of  whom,  being  very  at- 
tractive young  ladies,  excited  matrimonial  de- 
signs in  the  breasts  of  the  eligible  young  bache- 
lors for  miles  around.  The  marriage  of  Lucy, 
one  of  these  daughters,  in  the  summer  of  1822 
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was  the  second  marriage  solemnized  in  the 
township,  and  was  a great  social  event,  long 
to  be  remembered  and  talked  about,  particularly 
by  the  feminine  portion  of  the  community, 
who  no  doubt  took  scrutinizing  notice  both 
of  the  manners  and  costume  of  the  bride  on 
so  important  an  occasion.  She  married  John 
Bear,  of  Liberty  township,  but  no  account  is 
given  of  him.  Doubtless  he  was  .well  enough 
as  young  men  went  in  those  days.  Evidently 
Miss  Lucy  thought  so  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
her  opinion  was  justified. 

About  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Ridgely  thus 
started  the  ball  of  civilization  rolling  in  Jeffer- 
son township  there  appeared  two  other  settlers, 
Thomas  Ferguson  and  J.  S.  Criswell.  Some 
time  after  came  Peter  Bebout,  who  settled  im- 
mediately below  them.  Ferguson  in  some  man- 
ner gained  the  confidence  of  the  Indians,  who 
had  great  respect  for  him  and  called  him  Gov- 
ernor, and  he  was  often  instrumental  in  set- 
tling differences  that  arose  between  them  and 
the  whites. 

Arrivals  now  became  more  common  and  the 
population  rapidly  increased.  In  1 8 r S came 
Daniel  Miller  from  Pennsylvania,  settling  on 
what  later  became  the  Simon  Snyder  farm. 
Miller  was  a great  hunter  and  loved  the  for- 
est. He  lived  long  in  the  township,  dying 
here  in  the  early  seventies  of  the  last  century. 
Another  Pennsylvanian,  who  came  in  1819, 
or  thereabouts,  from  Westmoreland  county, 
that  state,  was  Henry  Hershner,  who  settled 
near  Middletown,  of  which  place  he  was  the 
founder.  He  was  an  intelligent  Christian  man, 
and  took  a prominent  part  in  organizing  the 
United  Brethren  church.  He  opened  the  first 
store  in  Middletown,  of  which  his  son  John 
afterward  took  charge. 

Lewis  Lcibargcr  came  in  1819,  and  about 
the  same  time  his  future  brother-in-law',  James 
Nail.  In  1820  Eli  Foglcsong  settled  in  the 
township,  and  in  1821,  the  Wordens,  Ben- 
jamin, Benjamin  F.  and  Nathan.  David  Dorn 
came  in  1824,  as  did  John  I I i sc,  the  latter  later 
removing  to  Liberty  township  where  his  son 
was  Justice  of  the  Peace  many  years.  Jacob 
Weaver  arrived  in  1824,  and  the  next  year 
Samuel  Freese.  In  1826  came  the  Werts,  Peter, 
Daniel  and  Joseph;  Peter  being  probably  the 
most  prominent  man  in  the  county  in  later 


years  in  assisting  escaping  slaves  to  a refuge 
in  Canada. 

The  first  child  born  in  Jefferson  township 
was  in  1819  in  the  family  of  Jacob  Fisher. 
The  first  marriage  was  Eli  Foglesong,  who 
came  in  1820,  and  promptly  decided  it  was 
not  good  that  man  should  live  alone  and  the 
following  year,  1821,  married  Hannah  Snyder, 
a daughter  of  Christian  Snyder.  The  event 
was  attended  by  the  settlers  from  miles  around 
and  the  young  couple  were  escorted  to  their 
new  .home,  a log  cabin  in  the  woods  erected 
by  the  young  husband  and  the  neighbors. 

It  is  in  Jefferson  township  that  what  is 
known  as  the  “Windfall”  is  best  traced.  This 
was  the  most  destructive  windstorm  that  ever 
passed  through  the  county,  and  occurred  on 
May  17,  1820.  It  swept  across  the  southeast 
corner  of  V hetstone  township,  went  north- 
west through  the  present  Jefferson,  through 
Vernon,  but  its  greatest  destruction  was 
through  Jefferson,  where  the  line  of  its  fury 
is  still  easily  traced  after  a lapse  of  nearly  a 
hundred  years.  The  best  account  of  it  is 
handed  down  by  Peter  Snyder,  who  died  a 
icwv  years  ago  at  his  home  at  Crestline.  He 
was  a son  of  Christian  Snyder  and  at  the  time 
of  the  storm  was  a boy  sixteen.  He  was  in 
the  held  plowing  when  he  beheld  in  the  west 
a heavy  black  cloud,  which  threatened  coming 
danger.  The  wind  kept  increasing  in  fury, 
and  he  hurriedly  unhitched  the  team  and  put 
it  in  the  barn,  and  by  the  time  the  horses  were 
housed  the  wind  had  increased  to  a hurricane, 
and  he  could  hear  the  falling  of  the  trees  and 
feel  the  swaying  of  the  barn.  It  was  danger- 
ous to  go  outside,  and  fearing  the  barn  might 
fall  upon  him  he  clambered  up  the  joists  of 
the  barn,  and  no  sooner  felt  himself  secure  in 
that  position  when  the  entire  roof  was  torn 
away.  He  climbed  down  to  the  floor,  and  the 
entire  barn  was  swept  away,  and  he  was  pinned 
under  a falling  beam,  and  received  a scar 
"'Inch  he  carried  to  the  day  of  his  death.  'The 
violence  of  the  storm  left  everything  in  dark- 
ness, and  alter  he  had  extricated  himself  from 
the  falling  timbers,  and  it  became  light 
enough  to  see,  he  looked  in  the  direction  of  the 
house  and  found  that  it  was  in  ruins.  A 
severe  rain  followed  the  hurricane  which  came 
down  in  torrents  for  half  an  hour.  When  the 
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storm  subsided  lie  reached  the  house,  and  found 
the  family  all  safe,  but  in  a drenched  condi- 
tion and  badly  scared.  All  along  the  track 
of  the  storm,  trees  were  uprooted,  crops  de- 
stroyed, houses  and  barns  blown  away,  and 
stock  killed.  Where  once  was  promised  crops 
and  prosperity  was  now  destruction  and  utter 
desolation.  The  settlers  had  escaped  with 
their  lives,  but  all  else  was  lost.  Their  provi- 
sions were  destroyed  and  starvation  stared 
them  in  the  face.  Young  Snyder  traveled  on 
foot  through  the  woods  to  Coshocton,  over 
sixty  miles  away,  the  nearest  point  at  which 
he  could  obtain  food,  and  here  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  secure  two  bushels  of  corn 
at  $4  a bushel,  the  bulk  of  which  was  pounded 
into  meal  for  food,  and  the  balance  used  for 
planting. 

Another  incident  which  caused  great  ex- 
citement in  the  early  days  was  the  Weaver 
murder  of  which  the  following  account  is  given 
in  the  Crawford  County  History  of  1880: 

“Still  another  affair  which  caused  consider- 
able excitement  at  the  time,  was  the  supposed 
murder  of  a man  named  Weaver,  by 
Ridgely,  who  employed  him  as  stiller  in  his 
whisky  establishment.  There  had  been  a quar- 
rel between  Weaver  and  his  employer,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  he  became  engaged  in  a broil 
with  Ridgely,  and,  during  the  melee,  Weaver 
was  killed.  Nothing,  however,  was  certainly 
known  concerning  it,  although  many  of  the 
early  settlers  considered  Ridgely  the  criminal. 
Several  of  them  pretended,  or  actually  be- 
lieved, that  Weaver’s  ghost  had  actually  ap- 
peared to  them,  and  had  told  them  in  detail 
the  whole  affair.  From  these  mythical  stories 
it  appears  that  Weaver  was  in  the  still-house 
with  Ridgely  one  evening  after  dark,  and  that 
in  some  manner  their  quarrel  was  renewed, 
when  angry  words  followed  and  Rigdely  be- 
came greatly  incensed.  In  his  hasty  madness 
he  seized  a heavy  club  and  struck  Weaver  over 
the  head  a fatal  blow.  He  then,  horrified  to 
sec  what  he  had  done,  dragged  the  body  to 
an  out-of-the-way  place,  and  covering  it  with 
leaves  left  it,  and  told  it  around  that  Weaver 
had  quit  his  employ.  The  body  of  the  mur- 
dered man  was  found,  but  every  attempt  to 
find  the  criminal  was  futile,  and  no  one  was 
ever  brought  to  justice.” 

Such  is  the  story  which  was  the  first  sensa- 


tion in  Crawford  county.  It  is  probable  it 
does  not  do  justice  to  Westell  Ridgely.  When 
he  came  to  the  county  in  1817,  he  was  above 
the  average  of  the  early  pioneers;  on  account 
of  his  daughters  his  house  was  a headquarters 
for  all  the  young  men  for  miles  around.  His 
own  character  and  influence  were  so  unques- 
tioned that  in  1821  he  was  one  of  the  two  men 
selected  for  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  new 
territory,  which  then  embraced  nearly  all  of 
the  present  Crawford  county,  Joseph  Young, 
of  near-Bucyrus  being  his  colleague.  The  first 
commissioners  elected  in  1826  were  Magers, 
McClure  and  Poe ; the  next  man  elected  to 
that  office  was  Westell  Ridgely,  about  1828. 
This  was  after  the  alleged  murder,  and  in 
those,  days  it  would  have  been  a practical  im- 
possibility to  elect  a man  to  the  office  of  county 
commissioner  on  whom  any  shadow  of  sus- 
picion rested.  Ridgely’s  distillery  was  located 
on  the  Sandusky  river  on  the  quarter  section 
now  occupied  by  the  farm  of  Leopold  Long  and 
Peter  F.  Huber.  He  ran  it  for  some  years  and 
one  night  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  under  such 
suspicious  circumstances  that  it  was  believed 
to  be  the  work  of  an  incendiary,  some  attrib- 
uting the  act  to  Jacob  Fisher,  but  there  was  no 
proof  of  this  except  the  quarrelsome  disposi- 
tion of  Fisher,  his  frequent  threats  against 
many  of  the  citizens,  and  especially  Ridgely, 
against  whom  he  always  was  very  hostile. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Weaver,  Benja- 
min and  William  Bowers  had  a distillery  on 
Loss  Creek  just  above  where  that  creek  emp- 
ties into  the  Sandusky,  about  twro  and  a half 
miles  north  of  the  Ridgely  distillery.  It  was 
in  Loss  Creek  near  this  mill  the  body  of 
Weaver  was  found,  and  there  were  no  marks 
of  violence  on  the  body.  Near  where  the  body 
was  found  a log  crossed  the  stream,  and  the 
general  belief  was  that  Weaver  had  attempted 
to  cross  by  the  log  bridge,  fell  into  the  water 
and  was  drowned.  The  first  recorded  case  in 
Crawford  county  was  probably  the  result  of 
the  Weaver  death.  On  the  finding  of  the 
body,  Fisher  had  circulated  a report  accusing 
Ridgely  of  the  crime.  Others  probably  re- 
peated the  same  story.  At  the  term  of  court 
held  at  Marion,  in  April,  1825,  the  first  civil 
case  tried  before  a jury  was  that  of  Westell 
Ridgely  against  Isaac  Holland  of  Liberty 
township  for  slander.  The  plaintiff  claimed 
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$500  damages  and  the  jury  awarded  him  $75. 
On  that  first  jury  of  twelve  men,  several  Craw- 
ford county  men  were  drawn:  George  Poe  of 
Whetstone,  Amos  Clark  of  Bucyrus,  John 
Maxfield  of  Liberty,  Peter  Beabout  and  George 
Luke  of  Sandusky. 

Jefferson  township  had  a station  on  the 
“Underground  Railway,”  which  was  kept  by 
a man  named  Peter  Wert,  a wagon  maker  of 
Leesville,  who  was  commonly  known  as  “Black 
Pete.”  He  aided  many  runaway  slaves  on 
their  way  to  Canada  and  freedom. 

The  first  tannery  was  started  in  the  town- 
ship near  Leesville  by  a man  named  Jonas 
ITassinger.  Robert  Lee,  Jr.,  kept  the  first 
tavern,  at  Leesville,  later  selling  it  to  Elisha 
Allen,  who  conducted  it  for  several  years.  An- 
other early  tavern  keeper  was  Henry  Hersh- 
ner,  who  kept  a place  at  Middletown  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  traveling  public.  Mid- 
dletown being  where  the  Columbus  and  San- 
dusky road  crossed  an  important  road  from 
Mansfield  to  Bucyrus.  Christian  Snyder 
owned  the  first  grist-mill,  which  was  a horse- 
mill  located  just  east  of  Middletown.  In  the 
absence  of  horses,  oxen  were  sometimes  used 
to  turn  the  sweep.  The  flour  made  was  coarse 
and  uninviting  in  appearance,  the  settlers  be- 
ing obliged  to  bolt  it  by  hand,  but  in  spite  of 
this  the  mill  did  a good  business.  Westell 
Ridgely  also  had  a grist-mill  connected  with 
his  distillery. 

Jacob  Snyder  built  a saw-mill  to  the  east  of 
Leesville,  but  sold  it  a short  time  after  to 
Robert  Lee,  Sr.,  who  added  to  it  a grist-mill, 
a fulling-mill  and  a carding  machine,  and  con- 
ducted them  for  many  years,  being  assisted 
by  his  sons. 

Adam  Beck,  who  came  in  1829,  two  years 
later  built  a saw-mill  which  was  run  by  him 
and  his  sons  for  over  half  a century. 

John  J.  McClure  came  to  the  township  in 
1829,  and  was  the  township  clerk  for  many 
years. 

Another  prominent  arrival  was  William 
Robinson  in  1831.  He  settled  on  the  land 
where  North  Robinson  now  is,  purchasing  it 
for  $1.25  per  acre.  He  was  a soldier  of  the 
War  of  1812,  and  for  eighteen  years  was 
elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  township. 
The  family  came  from  Washington  county, 
Pa.,  and  on  the  trip  his  son  James  walked 


the  entire  distance,  driving  the  cows.  The  son 
James  also  held  office.  lie  was  elected  clerk 
of  the  township  in  1839,  was  elected  recorded 
of  the  county  in  1846  and  re-elected  in  1849, 
and  again  elected  in  1857  am'  Ln  years  later 
represented  the  county  for  two  terms  in  the 
Legislature.  He  took  an  active  hand  in  mili- 
tary affairs  under  the  old  militia  laws  of  the 
state,  and  attained  the  rank  of  Major,  by 
which  title  he  was  always  known. 

About  1833  an  influx  of  Germans  came  to 
the  township,  among  them  the  Becks,  Shumak- 
ers and  Laughbaums.  One  was  John  Franz, 
who  took  an  active  hand  in  affairs.  lie  served 
nine  years  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  was  sheriff 
of  the  county  for  two  terms  and  also  treasurer 
fpr  two  terms,  and  in  1862  was  Lieutenant 
Colonel  of  the  101st  Ohio,  serving  four 
months. 

The  first  Justice  of  the  Peace  from  Jefferson 
township  was  Westell  Ridgely  in  1821,  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  Delaware  county  Commis- 
sioners. The  first  election  took  place  on  May 
15,  1824,  when  Matthias  Markley  and  Ichabod 
Smith  were  elected.  John  Cox  and  Disberry 
Johnson  were  also  justices,  while  the  present 
Jefferson  was  a part  of  Sandusky  township. 
From  1835  to  1873  Jefferson  was  a part  of 
Jackson  township,  but  since  that  time  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  the  Justices: 

Isaac  W.  Smith,  1873;  James  Robinson, 
1873;  Samuel  R.  Goshorn,  1873-76;  D.  O.  Cas- 
tle, 1876;  James  Seanor,  1877-80-86-88-91  ; 
Benjamin  F.  Warden,  1879;  A.  D.  Littler, 
1881;  L.  C.  Orr,  1881;  W.  P.  Deam,  1882; 
J.  P.  Flick,  1882;  J.  W.  Littler,  1886-89-92; 
A.  A.  Pfeifer,  1895-98-01-11,  and  J.  R.  John- 
ston, 1906-10. 

In  1828,  Rev.  Robert  Lee  came  to  what  is 
now  Leesville  and  bought  160  acres  of  Jacob 
Snyder,  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  7.  It 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Sandusky  located  on 
high  ground,  and  here  the  following  year— - 
1829— he  laid  out  the  town  of  Leesville, 
which  he  named  Leesburg.  It  has  three  streets, 
the  Bucyrus  and  Leesville  road  was  the  prin- 
cipal street  and  was  called  Main  street,  while 
north  of  it  was  Wood  st  reet.  There  was  hut  one 
north  and  south  street,  which  was  the  Portland 
road,  and  was  called  Liberty  street.  The  lots 
sold  for  a good  price,  bringing  from  $25  to 
$50  each.  Lee  induced  several  mechanics  to 
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conic  to  the  place  and  open  shops,  and  his  son 
Robert  Lee,  Jr.,  opened  the  first  general  store, 
which  he  ran  successfully  for  many  years. 
Alexander  Cannon  located  in  the  town  and 
started  a chair  factory  with  Rickson  Lewis  as 
the  painter.  Dr.  John  McKean  was  the  first 
physician,  coining  about  1830  and  remaining 
for  many  years,  after  which  he  removed  to 
Crestline.  Fifty  years  after  Dr.  McKean,  Dr. 
T.  IT.  IT  Clutter  was  the  physician  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  he  also  removed  to  Crestline.  John 
Lewis  kept  a tavern.  Elijah  Castle  was  the 
first  shoemaker  and  Peter  Wirt  was  the  first 
blacksmith  and  wagonmaker.  John  Teel 
started  a blacksmith  shop  and  later  ran  the 
first  saloon.  The  first  merchants  were  Rob- 
ert and  Porter  Lee,  who  kept  a general  store. 
Nearly  all  the  smaller  branches  of  the  trade 
wrere  established  in  the  village  and  it  was  in  a 
fair  v'ay  of  becoming  a place  of  importance 
when  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  road  was  built, 
and  passed  a mile  to  the  south,  and  Leesville 
would  have  followed  similar  villages,  and  gone 
into  a decline,  but  just  east  of  the  village  on 
the  farm  of  John  Neuman,  one  of  the  finest 
stone  quarries  in  the  state  was  opened,  a spur 
wras  built  to  tbe  Pittsburg  road  and  for  years 
the  output  of  the  cpiarries  was  constantly  in- 
creased. The  original  quarries  were  operated 
by  Heckert  & Rupp,  and  they  finally  u ere  pur- 
chased by  a company  composed  of  Bucyrus 
and  Leesville  men  and  were  known  as  the 
Leesville  stone  company.  For  a dozen  years 
this  was  one  of  the  profitable  industries  of 
the  county,  and  at  times  the  force  numbered 
ioo  men.  I bis  was  Leesville’s  era  of  pros- 
perity and  a large  brick  schoolhouse  was  built 
on  a scale  that  showed  the  confidence  the  peo- 
ple had  in  the  future  of  the  village.  Two 
churches  are  in  the  village.  It  was  made  a 
postoffice  in  1831),  the  office  being  called  Lees- 
ville X Roads,  and  Robert  Lee,  Jr.,  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  postmaster  by  President  Van 
Buren.  hi  its  palmy  days  Leesville  boasted  a 
population  of  nearly  three  hundred  people;  it 
had  two  stores;  two  taverns,  three  saloons, 
and  a dozen  small  shops,  but  the  quarries  failed 
to  prove  profitable;  they  were  no  longer  re- 
munerative, and  the  census  of  1900  and  K)io 
shows  too  sadly  the  general  decline  of  the  vil- 
lage. 'Idle  handsome  schoolhouse,  once  the 


pride  of  the  village,  may  be  still  their  pride, 
hut  there  are  now  rooms  in  it  to  spare. 

J he  Lees,  both  Robert  Sr.  and  Robert  Jr. 
were  men  of  education  and  ability  and  were 
deservedly  held  in  high  respect,  ddie  former 
was  a son  of  Thomas  Lee,  born  in  Donegal, 
Ireland,  in  1770.  l ie  emigrated  to  America 
in  1787,  settling  in  Washington  county,  Pa. 
He  studied  for  the  ministry  at  Cannonsburg 
Seminary  and  became  a member  of  the  Erie 
Presbytery.  After  coming  to  Crawford 
county  he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  many 
of  the  early  churches  and  did  much  for  the 
cause  of  religion  and  morality.  He  died  in 
1842.  Robert  Lee,  Jr.,  was  a prominent  man 
in  both  state  and  county  and  efficiently  served 
two  terms  as  probate  judge.  He  passed  his 
last  years  in  retirement  at  Bucyrus. 

Newton  Ashcroft,  who  settled  south  of  Mid- 
dletowm,  came  to  Jefferson  in  1828  with  his 
father’s  family,  the  father  being  a native  of 
England,  and  a man  of  good  education,  who 
was  an  early  school  teacher.  Joseph  Gledhill 
and  family,  also  from  England  and  settled 
south  of  Leesville,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
gravel  ridge,  where  he  began  farming  opera- 
tions and  resided  for  many  years,  dying  in  the 
late  seventies.  His  son  Joseph  became  a pros- 
perous citizen  of  Middletown. 

Abraham  Littler  in  1832  purchased  and 
moved  onto  the  Ridgely  farm  with  his  family. 
He  was  born  in  Hardy  county,  Va.,  in  1780 
and  died  in  Jefferson  township,  August  10, 
1844.  His  son  Lewis  became  one  of  the  promi- 
nent citizens  of  Sandusky  township,  serving 
in  various  offices. 

Leesville  has  had  the  largest  number  of 
postmasters  of  any  office  in  the  county: 

Robert  Lee,  Jr.,  Dec.  r 4,  1839;  Henry  Davis, 
June  5,  1849;  James  Clements,  May  18,  1850; 
J.  M.  Lewis,  Dec.  28,  1850;  S.  I’.  Lee,  July  29, 
1853;  James  Clements,  Dec.  T4,  1853;  John 
Newman,  April  17,  1857;  George  W.  Good, 
Jan.  29,  [831);  Adam  Billow,  fuly  26,  1861; 
Isaac  \Y.  Smith,  |uly  r 9,  1 861) ; George  Heis, 
Sept.  22,  1866;  George  R.  Schaeffer,  April 
1.3,  1869;  John  Schaeffer,  April  17,  1871; 
John  IJ.  Shumaker,  Aug.  2,  1872;  Daniel  O. 
Castle,  Aug.  22,  1872;  Henry  Castle,  (an.  22, 
1877;  Peter  Herr,  Jr.,  Nov.  11,  1878;  Wil- 
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liam  Dewalt,  March  24,  i(S8o,  and  Henry  Berg, 
May  17,  1882. 

(In  ( )et.  10,  1882,  (lie  office  was  discontinued 
as  no  one  could  he  induced  to  take  the  job. 
f inally  they  secured  a man  and  in  December 
it  was  reopened. 

John  P.  Flick,  Dec.  5,  1882;  and  0.  P. 
Beck,  April  5,  1883. 

On  Oct.  19  of  that  year  it  was  again  dis- 
continued, but  reopened  in  April,  1884. 

Peter  Herr,  April  4,  1884;  Peter  Bauer, 
Dec.  7,  1887;  Rosa  E.  Kochinderfer,  April  28, 
1888;  Charles  E.  Trimble,  June,  4,  1889;  Jacob 
Kelly,  July  3,  1889;  H.  II.  Bilsing,  April  12, 
1900;  C.  M.  Kelly,  Aug.  1,  1900;  and  Har- 
rison Rettig,  July  19,  1901. 

On  May  13,  1904,  the  office  was  perma- 
nently discontinued  the  patrons  of  the  office 
being  supplied  by  rural  carriers  from  Crestline. 

The  importance  of  Leesville  in  the  early 
days  was  such  that  it  was  incorporated  by  the 
County  Commissioners  as  a village.  Among 
the  Mayors  elected  was  Samuel  R.  Carson  in 
1847,  John  M.  Lewis,  1849;  John  C.  Teel, 
1851;  David  O.  Castle,  1874;  Enos  Elick, 
1879;  John  P.  Elick,  1883;  Jacob  Kelly, 
1889,  Sherwood  McKean  1891,  C.  E.  Schaad 
1899.  The  little  village  had  the  same  trou- 
ble over  its  officials  as  it  did  over  postmas- 
ters, in  getting  people  to  serve,  as  witness 
the  following  letter  written  to  A.  A.  Ruhl 
who,  as  County  Clerk  was  endeavoring  to  find 
out  to  whom  he  should  send  the  commission 
as  Mayor  of  the  village,  and  had  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  “Township  Clerk”  for  informa- 
tion : 

Leesville  X Roads,  Aug.  11,  1883. 
Mr.  Alex  A.  Ruhl, 

“Bucyrus,  Ohio: 

“Yours  not  received  until  today  on  account 
of  P.  M.  at  this  place  not  know  ing  who  was 
Corporation  C lerk,  and  I hardly  know  myself. 
We  have  had  no  election  since  April,  1 88 r ; at 
that  time  I was  elected.  1 think  my  time  ex- 
pires in  two  years  from  date  of  election.  Some 
say  that  an  officer  holds  office  until  his  successor 
is  elected  or  chosen  and  qualified,  but  I am  not 
certain  about  it.  I filled  part  of  (he  certificate, 
but  it  is  no  good  anyhow.  B.  Heckert  had  a 
talk  with  John  P.  Elick  and  he  w ill  not  serve  at 


all,  so  l don’t  see  any  use  in  sending  for  com- 
mission. 

“Resp’y  Yours, 

“IIknky  Bkuo.” 

In  1835,  llenry  llerslmer  was  the  leading 
promoter  of  a town  that  he  with  Christian 
Snyder  and  Adam  Ashcroft,  decided  to  lay 
out  on  the  Columbus  and  Portland  state 
road,  about  half  way  between  Gabon  and  Lees- 
ville.  They  engaged  John  Stewart  of  Rich- 
land county  (the  town  being  in  that  county) 
to  lay  out  and  plat  the  town.  It  had  a public 
square  and  two  diagonal  streets.  The  one 
running  from  southwest  to  northeast  was  the 
Portland  road  and  was  called  Columbus  street. 
The  other  from  northwest  to  southeast  was  the 
road  from  Bucyrus  to  Mansfield,  and  was  called 
Bucyrus  street.  There  were  30  lots,  18  of  them 
on  the  public  square  and  Bucyrus  street,  and 
12  on  Columbus  street.  It  was  named  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  about  midway  between  the 
two  towns  of  Gabon  and  Leesville. 

Henry  llerslmer  opened  a tavern  and  store ; 
the  store  he  soon  transferred  to  his  son  John, 
who  ran  it  successfully  for  many  years.  Wash- 
ington Modie  started  a blacksmith  and  wagon 
shop.  Jacob  Llerslmer  started  a cabinet 
maker’s  shop.  Michael  and  John  Herslmer 
built  a saw-mill,  and  Christian  Snyder  a grist- 
mill, which  was  run  by  horse-power.  It  also 
had  a church  and  graveyard,  when  it  was  first 
laid  out,  and  later  two  other  church  buildings 
were  erected.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  the  new 
town  would  be  a formidable  rival  of  Gabon 
and  Leesville,  but  as  the  channels  of  travel  be- 
came diverted  from  the  old  road  by  new  and 
better,  as  well  as  shorter  routes  through  the 
county,  the  business  came  to  a standstill,  and 
finally  began  to  decline,  and  in  1852  when  the 
Ohio  and  Indiana  road  passed  it  by  to  the 
north,  its  fate  was  sealed:  many  of  the  build- 
ings were  abandoned,  and  as  time  passed 
either  fell  or  were  torn  down,  so  that  nothing 
now  remains,  but  one  or  two  residences  built 
in  recent  years  in  the  site  of  the  old  village, 
that  of  William  Gleclh ill  being  one  of  the 
handsome  country  residences  in  the  county. 

There  still  remains  the  old  burying  ground 
in  which  rest  the  remains  of  llenry  llerslmer, 
Christian  Snyder  and  Adam  Ashcroft,  the 
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original  founders  of  the  town  and  many  more 
of  its  early  inhabitants  and  their  descendants. 
The  oldest  stone  is  that  of  Jacob  Hershner, 
born  March  25,  1769;  died  March  9,  1829. 
Henry  Hershner,  his  brother,  was  born  Feb. 
11,  1776;  died  June  24,  1850.  Adam  Ash- 
croft was  born  June  17,  1774;  died  Nov.  28, 
1866.  Christian  Snyder  was  born  May  6, 
1765;  died  June  20,  1863,  aged  98  years,  and 
Mary,  his  wife,  was  born  Dec.  4,  1768;  died 
Nov.  11,  1872,  aged  104  years. 

During  the  summer  of  1836,  Adam  Shu- 
maker, William  Robinson  and  Abraham  Be- 
bout,  whose  farms  joined  at  a point  about  half 
a mile  south  of  the  present  village  of  North 
Robinson,  conceived  the  idea  of  laying  out  a 
new  town.  They  engaged  the  services  of  C. 
Sweney,  who  was  then  the  county  surveyor 
of  Crawford  county,  to  lay  out  the  town  and 
make  a plat  of  it,  and  on  Feb.  2,  1836,  this 
plat  was  filed  in  the  Recorder’s  office.  The 
new  town  was  on  the  road  leading  from  Bu- 
cyrus  to  Middletown  and  was  on  the  southeast 
part  of  fractional  section  13  Whetstone  town- 
ship, and  the  northwest  part  of  section  15, 
Jefferson  township,  in  what  was  then  Jackson 
township.  The  town  was  laid  out  in  a style 
that  indicated  the  proprietors  believed  it  would 
assume  great  proportions.  There  was  a large 
public  scpiare,  four  north  and  south  streets — 
Wood,  Broadway,  Second  and  East ; there  was 
but  one  east  and  west  street,  and  that  was 
the  Middletown  road  which  was  named  Main 
street;  this  street  was  extensively  traveled,  as 
the  Bucyrus  and  Mansfield  stage  route  passed 
along  three  days  every  week.  The  lots  were 
placed  on  the  market,  but  it  was  about  this 
time  the  trouble  was  on  between  President 
Jackson  and  the  National  Bank,  and  the  panic 
which  resulted  left  no  money  in  the  country. 
This  financial  stringency  lasted  several  years, 
and  before  money  again  came  freely  into  cir- 
culation the  project  was  abandoned  and  what 
was  once  to  be  the  town  of  Jacksonville  is  now 
nothing  but  a cross  roads.  Not  even  a house 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  town. 

The  first  schoolhouse  in  Jefferson  township 
was  built  about  1824  south  of  Leesville,  near 
the  “Hog’s  Back,”  and  was  a rude  log  struc- 
ture, about  20  by  24  feet  in  dimensions.  The 
furniture  was  as  crude  as  the  building,  the 
seats  being  hewed  slabs  with  four  legs  and  the 


writing  desk  a slab  placed  against  the  wall  in 
a slanting  position  and  supported  by  wooden 
pins  driven  into  the  logs.  David  Dorn  was 
the  first  pedagogue  who  presided  over  this 
temple  of  knowledge.  He  was  a Pennsyl- 
vanian of  limited  education  and  spoke  rather 
broken  English.  He  received  75  cents  apiece 
from  his  pupils  and  as  he  began  with  nine,  his 
income  to  start  with  was  $6.75  per  month.  An- 
other school  was  taught  by  David  Gill  on  the 
Tracht  place.  Soon  after  this  a schoolhouse 
was  built  in  Leesville  and  was  followed  in  dif- 
ferent places  in  the  township  by  several  others. 
One  of  the  very  earliest  schools  was  held  at 
the  house  of  John  McClure,  Mr.  McClure  and 
Mr.  Akers  alternating  with  each  other  as  teach- 
ers by  the  week.  Another  early  teacher  was 
Mr.  Ashcroft,  father  of  Newton  Ashcroft,  who 
came  here  in  1828  and  spent  several  years  as 
a pedagogue.  He  had  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing an  excellent  mathematician. 

One  of  the  earliest  church  organizations  in 
the  township  was  that  of  the  United  Brethren 
under  the  direction  of  Henry  Hershner.  For 
many  years  services  were  held  at  Mr.  Hersh- 
ner’s  own  house,  but  later  a church  was  erected 
in  Middletown,  which  is  still  standing. 

In  1835  a church  was  erected  on  land  which 
later  became  the  property  of  John  Smith,  and 
was  for  many  years  known  as  the  Smith 
church,  but  it  was  torn  down  long  ago,  The 
United  Brethren  organized  the  first  church  in 
Leesville,  the  English  Lutheran  church  being 
organized  shortly  after.  There  is  a German 
Reformed  church  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
township.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Van  Deman,  of 
Delaware,  a Presbyterian  preacher,  took  a lead- 
ing part  in  organizing  several  churches  in  the 
county.  Jacob  Newman  was  also  an  early 
preacher,  who  held  services  in  the  homes  of 
the  settlers.  Rev.  Robert  Lee  and  his  sons 
were  also  prominent  in  Christian  work,  though 
Mr.  Lee  held  no  pastorate  after  his  removal 
here. 

The  first  Sunday  school  held  in  Crawford 
county  was  organized  near  the  northern  bound- 
dary  line  of  Jefferson  township  by  David  Wert, 
one  of  the  early  settlers  in  that  section.  An- 
other early  Sunday  school  was  held  about  1832 
at  the  home  of  Benjamin  Worden,  and  these 
important  agencies  for  Christian  work  have 
since  been  multiplied  all  over  the  township. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


LIBERTY  TOWNSHIP 

The  Central  Location  of  Liberty  Township — Drainage  and  Topography— First  Settlers — Mills 
— The  Blowers  Family — Other  Early  Settlers — Interesting  Anecdotes — Fertility  of  the 
Soil — Timber— Medicinal  Springs — Justices — Organization  of  the  Township  and  First 
Elections — Early  Treatment  of  the  Poor — Binding  Out  Children — Deckertown  Laid  Out 
— Puckertoum  or  Brandywine  Station — A Manuscript  Nezvspapcr — I cel  Town — An- 
napolis or  Sulphur  Springs — Schools  and  Churches — Industries — Postmasters. 


“Who  planted  this  old  apple-tree?” 

The  children  of  that  distant  day 
Thus  to  some  aged  man  shall  say; 

And,  gazing  on  its  mossy  stem, 

The  gray-haired  man  shall  answer  them : 

“A  poet  of  the  land  was  he, 

Born  in  the  rude  but  good  old  times; 

’Tis  said  he  made  some  quaint  old  rhymes 
On  planting  the  apple-tree.” 

— William  Cullen  Bryant. 

Liberty  is  the  central  township  of  Crawford 
county,  the  geographical  center  of  the  county 
and  township  being  almost  coincident.  It  is 
geographically  defined  in  the  Government 
survey  as  township  2 of  range  17  east.  In 
1835  the  county  commissioners  attached  the 
fractional  sections  on  the  east  to  Sandusky 
township,  but  after  remaining  as  a part  of 
Sandusky  township  for  several  years,  they 
were  again,  and  this  time  permanently,  at- 
tached to  Liberty  township,  the  dimensions  of 
which  are  six  miles  from  north  to  south  and 
nearly  five  and  one-half  miles  east  and  west. 
Liberty  is  hounded  on  the  north  by  Chatfield 
and  Cranberry  townships;  on  the  east  by  San- 
dusky and  a small  portion  of  Cranberry;  on 
the  south  by  Whetstone,  and  on  the  west  by 
Holmes.  It  was  erected  by  the  Marion  county 
commissioners  on  Nov.  27,  1825,  and  called 
Liberty,  after  the  Goddess  of  Liberty. 

d he  township  is  drained  by  the  Sandusky 
river,  which  enters  near  the  southeastern  cor- 
ner and  meanders  in  a westerly  and  south- 
westerly direction  toward  the  southwest 


corner,  where  it  enters  Bucyrus  township; 
Brokensword  creek,  which  rises  in  Liberty 
and  flows  through  the  northern  portion;  Bull 
Run,  a small  stream  which  aids  in  forming 
the  Brokensword  and  drains  the  eastern  and 
central  lands;  and  Brandywine  creek,  which 
flows  through  the  western  portion,  finally  en- 
tering Holmes  township;  besides  several  small 
creeks.  The  drainage  has  also  been  largely 
helped  by  numerous  ditches,  which  have  been 
cut  from  time  to  time  for  many  years  past  to 
carry  off  the  surplus  water,  whereby  most  of 
the  swamps  and  wet  lands,  which  originally 
covered  much  of  the  township,  have  been  re- 
claimed and  made  suitable  for  cultivation. 

The  eastern  boundary  line  of  Liberty  town- 
ship forms  a part  of  the  boundary  line  of  the 
New  Purchase,  the  immense  tract  of  land  ac- 
quired in  1817  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment from  the  Indians.  Among  the  numerous 
home  seekers  who  set  out  at  that  time  for  the 
territory  thus  newly  acquired,  many  visited 
Liberty  township,  attracted  by  its  great  nat- 
ural advantages,  and  of  these  a large  number 
remained.  In  a few  years  most  of  the  Gov- 
ernment land  in  the  township  had  been  entered 
by  actual  settlers.  Tn  January,  1820,  the  town- 
ship was  destitute  of  white  inhabitants,  but 
ten  years  later  there  was  a white  population  of 
635.  The  first  settlers  came  mostly  from  New 
England  and  the  Western  Reserve,  they  being 
followed  in  the  early  thirties  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  and  emigrants  from  Germany. 
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The  former  entered  land  along  the  Sandusky 
river  bottom,  while  the  Germans  settled  mostly 
in  the  central  and  northern  portions  of  the 
township. 

In  1840  the  United  States  census  showed  a 
population  of  1,469;  in  1850,  1,782;  i860, 
1,788;  the  highest  population  reached,  and 
since  that  time  it  has  gradually  decreased  in 
population,  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
smaller  land  holders  had  sold  out  and  moved 
to  the  far  W est. 

I11  pioneer  days  Liberty  township  w'as  al- 
most entirely  covered  by  the  forest  and  w'as, 
of  course,  destitute  of  roads,  the  trails  or 
paths  between  the  settlements  being  indicated 
by  blazed  trees.  There  were  no  Indian  vil- 
lages, but  game  was  abundant,  as  were  also  the 
wolves,  who  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  night 
with  their  discordant  howls.  Occasionally  a 
black  bear  made  his  appearance,  though  if  he 
lingered  long  he  was  likely  to  become  a target 
tor  the  ritle  of  the  pioneer  or  that  of  some 
solitary  Indian  hunter.  With  the  pioneer  set- 
tler meat  was  easier  to  procure  than  bread,  as 
deer  and  wild  turkeys  were  plentiful  and  the 
streams  were  full  of  fish  and  in  many  places 
frequented  by  waterfowl.  Flour  was  another 
question,  however,  owing  to  the  lack  of  mills. 
For  some  time  hand-mills  were  used  which 
bruised  the  corn  into  coarse  meal,  but  wheat 
flour  was  a comparative  rarity.  Gradually 
horse-mills  began  to  make  their  appearance, 
and  as  soon  as  one  of  these  was  constructed 
it  was  frequented  by  the  settlers  from  miles 
around,  who  often  had  to  wait  some  time  for 
their  turn,  the  journey  to  and  from  home  often 
taking  two  or  three  days  and  the  grist  being 
carried  on  the  back  of  a horse.  The  early 
mills  at  Mansfield  and  on  the  Mohican  were 
patronized  by  those  of  the  settlers  who  cared 
to  make  the  long  journey  through  the  pathless 
woods.  Isaac  Rice  built  a mill  on  his  farm  at 
an  early  day,  which  enjoyed  a large  custom. 
The  first  mill  was  built  by  Daniel  McMichael, 
and  was  a great  accommodation  to  the  settlers, 
Mr.  McMichael  was  a native  of  Ireland  who 
came  to  America  with  his  parents  at  the  close 
of  the  1 8th  century,  when  he  was  about  16 
years  old,  they  settling  in  Westmoreland 
county,  I’a.  lie  married  a Scotch  “lassie”  by 
whom  he  bad  live  sons  and  two  daughters, 
and  in  1819  the  family  came  to  ( raw  ford 


county,  spending  the  winter  on  the  banks  of 
the  Whetstone.  In  the  spring  of  1820  they 
settled  in  what  is  now  the  northern  part  of 
Bueyrus  corporation.  After  remaining  a short 
time  there,  however,  he  removed  into  Liberty 
township,  about  one  mile  up  the  Sandusky 
river,  where  he  entered  land  and  built  his  mill, 
it  being  the  first  mill  erected  in  what  was  then 
Crawford  county,  and  was  erected  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1820.  Up  to  that  time  the  settlers  in 
the  neighborhood  had  been  compelled  to  go  to 
the  nulls  in  Huron  or  Richland  counties,  a trip 
through  the  forests  taking  two  and  three  days. 
About  1823  Mr.  McMichael,  finding  the 
water  power  on  the  Sandusky  insufficient  to 
keep  his  mill  going  twelve  months  in  the  year, 
rented  the  property  to  Nehemiah  Squires  and 
removed  to  Bueyrus,  where  he  died  in  1825. 
To  him  belongs  the  honor  of  having  been  the 
first  white  settler  in  Liberty  township,  and 
when  he  entered  his  land  it  was  one  of  the 
sites  where  already  were  the  coming  signs  of 
civilization,  for  on  this  land  Johnny  Appleseed 
had  planted  one  of  his  apple  orchards.  From 
probably  1800  to  1815  this  wandering  char- 
acter had  planted  his  little  orchards  at  various 
points  along  the  Sandusky  and  the  larger 
streams,  and  his  fruit-bearing  trees  were 
found  later  by  the  earlier  pioneers. 

The  second  settler  in  Liberty  was  Ralph 
Bacon,  who  arrived  with  his  wife  and  nine 
children  in  the  fall  of  1820.  He  was  a Massa- 
chusetts man  and  previous  to  his  advent  here 
had  resided  for  some  time  in  that  part  of 
northeastern  Ohio  that  is  now'  Lake  county. 
They  arrived  at  Bueyrus  in  November  in 
wagons  drawn  by  oxen,  and  stopped  the  first 
night  at  the  home  of  Mishael  Beadle  on  what 
is  now  West  Mansfield  street.  They  then 
moved  into  a vacant  shanty  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  Bueyrus,  an  old  log  cabin  some 
hunter  or  squatter  had  abandoned,  on  what 
is  now  Plymouth  street,  remaining  there  until 
Mr.  Bacon  had  constructed  a round  log  cabin 
upon  bis  land  in  Liberty  township,  the  cabin 
being  completed  in  about  two  weeks.  llis 
land  comprised  80  acres  in  the  east  half  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  Section  33.  about  three 
miles  east  o(  Bueyrus,  south  of  the  Sandusky 
river,  which  farm  subseuucntly  came  into  the 
possession  of  his  son  Martin.  Tie  also  pur- 
chased from  the  Government  160  acres  in 
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Whetstone  township,  where  many  years  later 
he  erected  a better  house,  which  lie  occupied 
until  his  death  on  June  14,  1850.  He  had  thir- 
teen children.  Dexter,  the  tenth  child,  born 
May  6,  1822,  was  the  first  white  male  child 
born  in  Liberty.  In  September,  1822,  Sarah 
Bacon  married  Philander  Odell  and  they  were 
the  first  couple  married  in  the  township.  All 
Mr.  Bacon’s  children  attained  maturity,  and 
most  of  them  married  and  reared  large  fam- 
ilies. 

Auer  Umberfield,  who  came  wfith  the 
Bacons  in  1820,  driving  one  of  their  ox-teams, 
was  the  third  settler  in  Liberty  to  purchase 
land  and  erect  a cabin.  Land  was  then  worth 
only  $1.25  per  acre  and  as  Mr.  Umberfield 
brought  with  him  $100  in  gold  he  was  enabled 
to  purchase  80  acres.  He  later  married  a 
daughter  of  James  Scott,  of  Whetstone  town- 
ship. In  1835  he  sold  out  to  Samuel  Plants 
and  went  farther  west.  Samuel  Plants  was 
the  father  of  Josiah  Plants,  who  later  was 
judge  of  the  court  and  a prominent  citizen  of 
Bucyrus.  The  land  afterwards  came  into  pos- 
session of  Mrs.  Diana  Blowers. 

Thomas  McClure  settled  upon  160  acres 
just  south  of  the  Sandusky  river,  and  built  a 
cabin,  but  in  1833  so^  °ut  to  Michael  Nigh 
and  removed  to  Richland  county.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  county  commissioners  and  one 
of  those  who  located  the  county  seat  at 

Bucyrus.  John  Maxfield,  a Vermont  Yankee, 
also  settled  in  Liberty  in  1821,  purchasing  160 
acres  of  land,  eighty  of  which  lay  between 
Umberfield’s  and  McClure’s  and  the  other 
eighty  just  east  of  Umberfield’s.  By  mistake 
he  built  his  cabin  a little  north  of  his  northern 
boundary  line,  and  came  near  losing  it;  for 

the  mistake  of  the  location  of  the  cabin  was 

discovered  by  a peddler,  w ho  hurriedly  went  to 
Delaware  and  entered  the  eighty  acres  on 

which  il  stood.  Mr.  Maxfield  had  been  made 
suspicious,  however,  by  the  peddler’s  actions, 
and  discovered  his  error  in  time,  so,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  neighbors,  in  a few  hours 
they  moved  the  cabin  onto  his  own  land,  to 
the  subsequent  discomfiture  of  the  enterpris- 
ing peddler,  wdio  expected  to  get  a cabin  for 
nothing.  Maxfield  sold  out  about  twenty 
years  later  and  removed  to  Illinois.  About 
the  year  1833  lie  built  the  first  brick  house  in 
Liberty  township,  which  house  was  occupied 


by  Bacon.  The  brick  in  those  days  was  by 
no  means  of  the  quality  that  would  be  de- 
manded at  the  present  day.  It  was  usually 
made  by  pouring  w'ater  on  the  ground  and  then 
having  the  clay  trampled  into  the  proper  con- 
sistency by  the  hoofs  of  cattle.  Naturally 
mud  and  other  undesirable  matter  entered 
largely  into  its  composition.  This  was  exem- 
plified in  a house  built  by  Michael  Nigh  soon 
after  Maxfield’s  was  finished,  which  fell  to 
pieces  soon  after  the  brick  was  moistened  by 
a heavy  rain.  Maxfield’s,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  made  of  better  material,  as  it  lasted 
many  years  and,  perhaps,  may  be  still  stand- 
ing. Nigh  afterward  left  these  parts  for  Mis- 
souri and  came  to  his  end  by  being  drowned 
in  the  Missouri  river. 

In  April,  1821,  Henry  (Touts  moved  into 
Liberty  from  Bucyrus  township  with  his  fam- 
ily, consisting  of  his  wife,  three  sons  and  three 
daughters.  He  entered  land  about  a mile 
south  of  Sulphur  Springs,  which  farm  after- 
wards came  into  possession  of  Pharaoh  Bell. 
Willianl  Huff  was  the  only  resident  in  the 
neighborhood  at  the  time.  Couts’  father, 
Christian,  wras  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
w'ar. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  accession  to  Lib- 
erty township  in  its  earlier  history  was  John 
O.  Blowers,  who  first  visited  it  in  1821,  pur- 
chasing 160  acres  of  land  half  a mile  east  of 
Ralph  Bacon’s  place,  and  who  took  up  his 
permanent  abode  here  in  the  following  year, 
1822.  ITe  was  a man  of  fine  intellectual, 
moral  and  Christian  character,  having  an 
abundant  fund  of  sound,  practical  wisdom, 
backed  by  moral  firmness.  He  became  a 
potent  force  for  good  in  the  tow  nship,  repress- 
ing and  overaweing  evildoers  and  leading  in 
every  movement  for  the  moral  and  material 
advancement  of  the  community.  He  pro- 
moted and  assisted  in  the  construction  of  the 
first  schoolhouse  and  in  his  cabin  the  first  re- 
ligious services  were  held.  A devout  member 
of  the  Methodist  persuasion,  his  home  was  the 
resting-place  of  all  the  pioneer  circuit  riders 
and  itinerant  ministers  of  that  church  who 
visited  the  neighborhood,  but  he  also  gave  a 
hearty  welcome  to  those  of  other  sects,  it  being 
sufficient  for  him  that  his  guest  was  engaged 
in  Christian  work.  A good  cause  was  sure 
not  only  of  his  moral  support  but  also  of  more 
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substantial  assistance.  Mr.  Blowers  was  born 
in  Vermont  in  1782  and  was  married  in  1810 
to  Sylvinia  Chadsey.  Previous  to  1812  lie 
had  purchased  land  near  Kingston,  Canada, 
with  the  intention  of  making  a temporary 
home  in  that  country.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land, the  Canadian  authorities  tried  to  press 
him  into  the  English  service,  but  he  refused 
to  bear  arms  against  his  country  and  finally, 
to  escape  further  persecution,  abandoned  his 
accumulated  possessions  and  returned  to  his 
native  land,  settling  in  Wayne  county,  Ohio, 
from  where  he  and  his  family  subsequently 
removed  to  Crawford  county,  as  already  nar- 
rated. He  had  a son  born  February  23,  1823, 
James  C.,  who  died  the  same  day,  and  this  in- 
fant was  the  first  person  buried  in  the  town- 
ship, a burial  site  being  selected  on  the  farm 
which  became  the  Blowers  grave  yard.  The 
second  death  occurred  in  the  family  of  John 
and  Joana  Maxfield,  July  8,  1823,  it  being 
of  their  son,  James  M.,  aged  two  years,  eleven 
months  and  twenty  days.  Mr.  Blowers  was 
the  father  of  sixteen  children,  eleven  sons  and 
five  daughters,  of  whom  only  five  sons  and  one 
daughter  grew  to  maturity.  Mr.  Blowers 
died  September  29  1844,  m his  sixty-second 
year,  having  lived  in  the  township  nearly 
twenty-three  years,  and  was  buried  in  the 
grave  yard  which  takes  his  name. 

In  November,  1822,  William  Blowers  ar- 
rived in  Liberty  township  from  Salem,  Wash- 
ington county,  N.  Y.,  and  settled  on  his 
brother’s  farm.  He  was  accompanied  by  two 
of  his  sisters,  with  their  husbands,  Calvin  and 
Nehemiah  Squires,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
the  father  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Squires  of  Sulphur 
Springs. 

During  the  War  of  1812  Robert  Foster, 
with  his  wife  Peggy  and  four  children,  left 
Ireland  for  the  United  States  and  on  their  ar- 
rival settled  in  Richland  county.  Several 
years  later,  1822,  came  to  Crawford  county, 
where  in  due  time  the  family  was  increased  by 
several  additions.  They  were  vigorous  and 
aggressive,  taking  such  active  part  in  the  polit- 
ical struggles  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion  as  to 
be  referred  to  generally  as  “the  fighting  Fos- 
ters. ” Most  of  this  family  subsequently  rc- 
moved  farther  west.  One  of  the  daughters, 
Sarah,  born  May  22,  1822,  was  the  first  female 


child  born  in  Liberty  township.  She  became 
the  wife  of  Robert  Andrews.  Another 
daughter,  Alary  Ann,  married  Rev.  George 
Reid  and  was  the  mother  of  Hon.  William  M. 
Reid,  of  Bucyrus.  This  marriage  license  is 
the  first  one  on  the  record  in  the  Probate 
Judge’s  office.  It  bears  date  of  October  17, 

1831,  and  the  marriage  took  place  on  October 
18,  Rev.  Samuel  P.  Shaw  performing  the 
ceremony.  Prior  to  this  date  all  marriage 
records  were  destroyed  by  the  fire  which 
burned  the  county  jail. 

I11  November,  1823,  Samuel  Smalley  ar- 
rived from  Vermont,  with  his  wife,  who  was 
a sister  of  William  Blowers.  They  had  jour- 
neyed for  over  600  miles  in  a wagon.  Soon 
after,  Smalley  settled  on  a farm  east  of  Bu- 
cyrus, and  about  1830  he  purchased  of 
Nicholas  Singely  what  later  became  the  Crum 
farm. 

The  year  1823  was  marked  by  the  advent  of 
a considerable  number  of  settlers,  among 
whom  were  James  McCurdy,  Asa  Cobb, 
Simeon  Parcher,  Icbabod  Smith,  Calvin  Stone, 
Garrett  Dorland,  with  his  sons,  James,  Isaac 
and  Luke;  Matthias  Markley,  Thomas  Smith, 
Benjamin  Manwell,  Jacob  Gurwell,  Joseph 
Chandler,  John  Chandler,  Charles  Doney  and 
Edward  Plartford.  In  1824  came  John  G. 
Stough,  Horatio  Markley,  Noble  McKinstry, 
John  Kroft  and  others.  These  settlers  mostly 
purchased  Government  lands,  which  were  ex- 
empt from  taxation  for  five  years.  The  fol- 
lowing persons  also,  as  shown  by  the  tax 
duplicate  of  the  county  for  1830,  entered  lands 
previous  to  April,  1825:  John  Anderson, 

John  Bear,  John  Clingan,  John  H.  Fry,  Wil- 
liam Huff,  Daniel  Ketcluim,  Philip  Klinger, 
Richard  King,  Daniel  Kimball,  William  Little, 
Richard  Spicer,  Daniel  Shelhammer,  John 
Slifer,  Asa  Wctherby,  Anthony  Walker  and 
Mary  Wood. 

Oilier  early  arrivals,  whose  names  and  the 
facts  concerning  them  have  been  derived  from 
various  sources,  were  the  following:  John 

Essig  and  wife  came  to  Liberty  township  in 

1832,  taking  up  160  acres  on  the  Sandusky 
river.  J.  H.  Fry  came  in  1824  and  settled  on 
t do  acres  west  of  Sulphur  Springs.  T11  Janu- 
ary, 1827,  lie  married  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Williamson.  Rachel  Helm’s  parents 
came  to  Liberty  in  182=;.  Jacob  D.  Heller, 
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with  his  wife  and  nine  children,  came  to  Lib- 
erty in  1836,  with  a two  horse  team  and  en- 
tered seventy-seven  acres.  Andrew  Hess  came 
in  1831.  I11  April,  1833,  he  married  Mary 

Henry,  who  came  to  Crawford  with  her  par- 
ents in  1830.  Abraham  Grogg  came  111  1836 
and  settled  011  what  is  now  the  farm  of  J.  H. 
Moderwell.  He  also  bought  at  the  same  time 
120  acres  in  Chatfield  township.  John  Hise, 
with  his  wife  and  three  children,  settled  in 
Jackson  township  in  1824.  His  son,  William 
H.  Hise,  born  in  1818,  learned  the  shoemaker’s 
trade  and  opened  a shop  at  Gabon,  which  was 
probably  the  first  in  that  place.  Later  he 
opened  a shop  in  Bucyrus,  where  he  remained 
three  years;  then  went  to  Sulphur  Springs, 
then  to  Whetstone  township  and  finally  took 
up  a farm  in  Liberty,  and  was  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  thirty  years. 

John  Williams  came  in  1832,  with  Solomon 
Shaffstall  and  family.  In  1833  he  worked  for 
his  brother,  building  a mill  in  Holmes  town- 
ship. He  built  a log  cabin  on  his  place,  using 
nails  which  cost  ten  cents  a pound,  which  he 
paid  for  with  maple  sugar  that  he  and  his 
wife  made. 

Jacob  and  Mary  Waters  came  to  Liberty 
with  six  children  in  1830  and  settled  on  a farm 
on  the  Sandusky  river,  which  had  been  en- 
tered several  years  previously  by  Philip  Trout. 
Their  son  Isaac  often  spoke  of  the  old  log 
schoolhouse,  in  which  sometimes  the  wood  fire 
made  so  much  smoke  that  teacher  and  schol- 
ars were  obliged  to  take  the  benches  out  of 
doors  and  finish  the  exercises  in  the  open  air. 

Martin  Wolf  came  to  Crawford  county  in 
1834.  His  father,  Henry  Wolf,  was  a Revo- 
lutionary soldier.  Martin  was  a sort  of  jack- 
of-all-tradcs,  but  was  very  poor  and  had  five 
children.  He  bought  sixty-three  acres  but 
could  not  pay  the  full  purchase  price,  so  gave 
his  note  of  $25  for  the  balance,  due  in  four 
months.  He  was  a hard  worker  and  in  one 
week,  while  splitting  rails  in  the  day  time, 
made  five  pairs  of  shoes  in  the  evenings.  In 
this  way  he  paid  for  his  land. 

Jacob  and  Elizabeth  Zeitcr  came  to  Liberty 
with  four  children  in  1830. 

Jacob  Sell  came  to  Liberty  township  with 
his  parents  in  1830. 

Daniel  Steen,  who  died  in  Liberty  township 
September  27,  i8f>8,  was  born  in  Donegal 


county,  Ireland,  and  came  with  his  parents 
and  two  brothers  to  America,  settling  in  Lib- 
erty in  1827  on  the  farm  on  which  lie  died. 

Michael  and  Elizabeth  (Kleinknecht) 
Kafer  came  to  Crawford  county  in  1833  aiK* 
purchased  eighty  acres  in  Liberty. 

Michael  Treftz  came  to  Liberty  township  in 
1832;  after  he  entered  the  land  he  left  his  fam- 
ily at  Bloomingville  in  a barn,  there  being  no 
other  accommodations,  and  he  came  on  foot 
to  prepare  their  new  home  for  them.  In  the 
meantime  his  daughter  Magdalena  and  her 
sister  walked  from  Bloomingville  to  San- 
dusky, where  they  secured  work  at  eighteen 
cents  per  week.  They  afterward  worked  in 
Columbus,  walking  the  entire  distance  several 
times  through  the  forest,  carrying  their  cloth- 
ing and  food,  and  stopping  at  farm  houses 
over  night,  and  occasionally  at  the  taverns 
where  the  price  was  six  cents  for  a bed.  The 
money  they  earned  was  used  in  helping  to 
develop  the  family  farm.  Magdalena  Treftz 
later  married  Jacob  Green,  one  of  the  earlier 
settlers  in  Liberty  township. 

Michael  and  Susanna  Sponseller,  with  seven 
children,  came  to  Crawford  in  1832,  and 
bought  80  acres  in  section  20  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Jacob  Mollenkoff,  who  came  here  in 
1828,  paying  him  $400,  or  $5  an  acre. 

Isaac  Williams  came  to  Crawford  in  1828, 
and  first  bought  160  acres  in  Holmes  township. 
Going  back  to  Stark  county,  he  returned  in 
1829  with  his  family,  in  a tw'o  horse  team  and 
wagon  and  driving  a few  cattle.  Leaving  his 
family  at  Spring  Mills,  he  came  on  here  and 
purchased  80  acres  in  Liberty,  after  which  he 
went  back  to  bring  his  family.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Gabon  he  found  the  ground  so  soft  that 
he  had  to  hire  an  additional  team  to  get  the 
wagon  through. 

Gottleib  and  Magdalen  (Brosey)  Shieber 
came  to  Sandusky  City  by  boat  with  a party 
from  Germany  in  1832.  They  then  walked 
overland  to  Crawford  county  in  search  of 
Fred  Fejchtner,  and  found  him  in  Liberty 
township,  on  the  Brokensword.  Liking  this 
section,  they  walked  back,  hired  teams,  and 
returned  to  Crawford  the  same  year,  settling 
in  Liberty  township. 

John  G.  and  Catherine  Kliuk  worked  in  Co- 
lumbiana county  in  the  winter  of  1828  and 
saved  enough  to  buy  a pair  of  oxen  and  a cart. 
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In  the  spring  of  1829  they  came  to  Crawford 
county,  with  their  three  children — Catherine, 
John  A.  and  John  G. — and  settled  in  the 
woods  in  Liberty  township,  where  he  bought 
80  acres,  paying  for  it  with  what  money  he 
had  and  two  watches.  They  stayed  at  a neigh- 
bor’s until  their  cabin  could  be  erected.  They 
had  many  hardships  to  contend  with.  Their 
cattle  strayed;  one  night  John  A.  got  tired  of 
hunting  for  them  and  went  to  sleep  in  a hollow' 
tree,  where  he  stayed  all  night,  returning  in 
the  morning.  Many  other  times  he  stayed  all 
night  in  some  Indian  camp.  lie  became  quite 
friendly  with  the  Indians,  visited  their  camps, 
and  in  his  younger  days  they  sometimes 
brought  him  home  when  he  had  lost  his  way. 
He  was  married,  in  1848,  to  Melissa  Kohlman 
and  moved  to  a farm  of  110  acres,  w hich  he 
purchased  with  money  earned  by  chopping 
wood.  To  this  he  afterward  added  more  land 
until  he  had  a tract  of  740  acres  all  together, 
besides  176  in  the  neighborhood,  lie  brought 
his  farm  into  a high  state  of  cultivation  and 
it  was  know'll  as  the  “model  farm”  and  for 
many  years  visitors  were  taken  out  from 
Bucyrus  to  see  the  Clink  farm,  as  it  had  a state 
reputation  for  the  neatness  w ith  which  it  was 
kept. 

Adam  Link,  a soldier  of  the  Revolution,  re- 
sided in  Liberty  township,  near  Sulphur 
Springs.  The  Washington  “Constitution,”  of 
August,  1859,  thus  wrote  of  this  veteran : 
“Adam  Link  entered  the  regular  service  in 
1777.  His  father  had  settled  in  Washington 
county,  Pa.,  near  the  Virginia  line,  on  the  ex- 
treme borders  of  civilization.  Here  Adam 
was  brought  up,  surrounded  by  frontier  dan- 
gers in  the  vicinity  of  unfriendly  Indians.  On 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  the  Indians 
made  a descent  on  the  settlements,  captured 
his  father,  murdered  and  scalped  him,  burnt 
the  house  and  barn  and  destroyed  a large  held 
of  corn,  100  hogs,  40  sheep,  all  the  cattle  and 
horses  and  300  bushels  of  wheat.  From  this 
period,  the  family,  instead  of  being  well-to-do 
and  prosperous,  suffered  great  privations  and 
dangers  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  At 
the  time  of  his  enlistment,  1777,  under  Capt. 
Mason,  he  was  so  well  known  that  the  remark 
was  made  ‘He  is  a good  marksman  and  will 
now  have  an  opportunity  to  try  his  skill.’  At 
different  periods  he  served  in  garrisons  at 


Wheeling,  Moore,  Dement’s  and  Shepherd’s 
forts  and  acted  as  an  Indian  spy,  as  well  as 
scouting  along  the  frontier.  He  was  at 
Wheeling  garrison  when  Capt.  Mason  was 
shot  through  the  hips. 

“The  old  man  many  years  ago  applied  to  a 
pension  agency  at  Tiffin  to  secure  the  pension 
to  which  he  was  entitled.  The  agent  de- 
manded an  exorbitant  fee,  which  Link  refused 
to  pay,  whereupon  the  agent  misrepresented 
matters  at  Washington  so  that  the  pension  to 
which  he  was  so  justly  entitled  was  withheld 
from  him  for  twelve  years.  Some  eight  years 
ago  the  Hon.  P.  W.  Green  took  the  matter  in 
hand  and  since  that  time  he  has  received  his 
pension  regularly.” 

August  13,  1859,  eight  names  were  recorded 
which  comprised  all  the  Revolutionary  soldiers 
on  the  pension  rolls  in  Ohio.  Among  them  ap- 
peared the  name  of  Adam  Link,  Crawford 
county,  aged  99  years. 

Adam  Link  was  born  Nov.  14,  17614  and 
died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Horatio 
Markley,  in  Liberty  township,  Aug.  15,  1864, 
aged  103  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  Union 
cemetery  one  mile  northeast  of  Sulphur 
Springs. 

R.  W.  Musgrave,  born  at  Cayuga,  X.  Y.,  in 
1 8 1 1 , came  to  Jeromeville,  Ashland  county, 
and  in  1829  to  Bucyrus,  O.,  where  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  Henry  St.  John  in  his  store  until 
1831.  He  went  to  Massillon  in  1832  as  a 
partner  of  Mr.  St.  John ; was  married  to  a 
Miss  Gillespie  and  in  1841  settled  in  Annap- 
olis, Liberty  township.  In  1843  the  legislature 
elected  him  one  of  the  associate  judges  of 
Crawford  county,  which  position  he  held  until 
the  new  constitution  was  adopted.  In  1851  he 
became  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  was  president  and  secretary  for  six 
years. 

August  28,  1856,  Thomas  Brown,  editor  of 
the  Ohio  Farmer,  wrote  of  him  as  follows,  and 
the  account  shows  the  wealth  of  the  forests  of 
half  a century  ago:  “R.  \Y.  Musgrave,  Fsq., 

lives  at  Sulphur  Springs  in  Crawford  county, 
Ohio.  He  is  now  and  has  for  several  years 
been  a verv  efficient  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  for  some  time  its 
president.  TTis  farm  consists  of  700  acres  of 
as  good  land  as  there  is  in  the  rich  countv  of 
Crawford  and  two-thirds  of  it  are  under  culti- 
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vation.  As  evidence  of  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
we  might  mention  that  the  timber  land  is  cov- 
ered with  the  largest  growth  of  black  walnut, 
sugar  tree,  ash,  white  oak,  beech,  etc.  We 
have  never  seen  such  huge  walnuts.  Hun- 
dreds of  them  are  from  three  to  four  feet  in 
diameter,  and  their  trunks  clear  of  limbs  from 
fifty  to  sixty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  sur- 
face of  the  country  is  not  level,  but  sufficiently 
rolling  to  drain  well.  The  soil  is  generally  a 
deep  black  loam,  that  never  bakes,  but  tills 
as  kindly  as  best  bottom  land.  The  most 
promising  field  of  corn  we  have  seen  this  sum- 
mer we  saw  on  the  Judge’s  farm.  He  has 
close  by  his  house  a sulphur  spring,  whose 
chemical  and  medicinal  qualities,  we  should 
judge  from  the  taste  and  smell,  are  similar  to 
the  springs  of  Delaware  and  the  White  Sul- 
phur Spring  of  Virginia.  The  volume  ol 
water  is  quite  large.  It  would  average  a 
stream  of  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter. 
There  are  other  springs  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  and  several  others  in  the  county.  The 
waters  are  generally  cathartic  and  diuretic  and 
diaphoretic  in  their  effects.  There  is  also  a 
chalybeate  spring  near  Bucyrus." 

From  1820  to  1825,  Liberty  township  was 
a part  of  Sandusky.  Westell  Ridgely  and 
Joseph  Young  were  commissioned  justices  of 
the  peace  for  Sandusky  township  April  15, 
1821,  and  when  their  terms  expired  an  election 
was  held  May  15,  1824,  the  successful  candi- 
dates being  Mathias  Markley  and  Ichabod 
Smith,  but  they  were  both  commissioned  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  of  Sandusky  township  May 
31,  1824,  and  sworn  in  as  such  by  Zalmon 
Rowse,  justice  of  the  peace  of  Bucyrus  town- 
ship. In  1824  Crawford  county  was  tempo- 
rarily attached  to  Marion  county  and  justices 
of  the  peace  had  been  appointed  for  only  four 
townships.  The  commissioners  of  Marion 
county,  at  the  March  session  in  the  year  above 
mentioned  (1823)  passed  the  following  order : 
“That  surveyed  township  No.  2,  in  range  17 
south  of  the  base  line  in  the  district  of  Dela- 
ware he,  and  the  same  is  hereby  organized  into 
a newv  township,  by  the  name  of  Liberty.” 
For  some  reason  Smith  received  another  com- 
mission dated  June  18,  1823,  as  justice  of  the 
peace  for  Liberty,  hut  Marklev  still  continued 
to  hold  his  office  by  virtue  of  the  former  elec- 
tion. Markley  was  twice  re-elected,  hut  .after 


serving  for  over  eight  years  resigned  and  re- 
moved to  Illinois.  ichabod  Smith  was  re- 
elected in  1827,  but  resigned  before  his  term 
expired  to  take  a contract  for  building  a part 
of  the  Columbus  and  Sandusky  Like. 

'Hie  following  is  a complete  list  of  the 
justices  of  Liberty  township: 

Mathias  Markley,  1824-27-30;  Ichabod 
Smith,  1824-27;  James  S.  Gurwell,  1832;  Asa 
Cobb,  1834-37-40-43-49;  John  Slifer,  1835-38; 
William  Woodside,  1844;  Charles  Keplinger, 
1846;  William  Snyder,  1847;  Horace  Rowse, 
1848-51';  Robert  Johnson,  1851  ; Joseph  Roop, 
1 852-55-58-6 1 ; Jonathan  N.  Harmon,  1 854- 
57-Do  ; William  II.  JJise,  1863-66-69-78-81- 
84-87-90-93-97 ; Henry  Fry,  1864-67-70; 
Clark  Bacon,  1872;  A.  R.  Briggs,  1872-75; 
Thomas  Millard,  1873;  S.  A.  McKeehen, 
' 873-7(1-79-82-85-88-9 1 -02-07 ; William  D. 
Mewhart,  1896-99;  Rufus  Aurand,  1900; 
Emanuel  Sehieber,  1903-06;  Jacob  S.  Keller, 
1905-09,  and  Samuel  Hise,  1909. 

It  is  probable  that  Liberty  township  was 
fully  organized  and  township  officers  chosen 
at  the  spring  election  in  1826,  but  the  names 
of  the  officers  are  not  known,  as,  if  any  rec- 
ords were  kept,  they  have  been  lost  or  de- 
stroyed. It  is  thought  that  John  Kroft  was 
the  first  clerk.  John  G.  Stough  was  chosen 
one  of  the  three  trustees  elected  in  the  spring 
of  1828,  James  McCurdy  being  another.  The 
first  elections  were  held  in  private  houses  near 
the  center  of  the  township,  until  the  Center 
schoolhouse  was  erected.  Gen.  Jackson  polled 
a heavy  vote  for  president  in  November,  1828, 
the  polling  place  being  at  the  cabin  of  James 
McMannes.  On  July  1,  1831,  the  township 
trustees,  Isaac  Rise,  Elias  Chambers  and  Rob- 
ert Foster,  took  an  enumeration  of  the  house- 
holders of  the  township,  and  at  the  same  time 
appointing  John  G.  Stough  as  treasurer.  As 
Thomas  Smith  had  been  previously  elected  to 
this  latter  position,  but  had  failed  to  take  the 
oath  of  office,  Stough  declined  to  serve,  and 
the  trustees  then  served  a notice  on  Smith, 
who  appeared  and  consented  to  act.  In  those 
days  many  citizens  preferred  to  pay  a fine 
rather  than  serve  in  any  public  office. 

Liberty  township  was  divided  into  road  dis- 
tricts by  the  trustees  on  March  5,  1832.  On 
April  2d  of  that  year  the  first  election  on 
record  took  place  and  was  held  at  the  house  of 
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Leven  Conley,  near  the  center.  The  persons 
chosen  to  till  the  different  offices  were  as  fol- 
lows : Trustees,  Isaac  Rise,  Robert  Foster 

and  Jacob  Mollenkopf ; constables,  Isaac 
Slater  and  Frederick  Heard;  clerk,  John 
Kroft;  treasurer,  John  G.  Slough;  overseers 
of  the  poor,  Robert  Foster  and  Isaac  Markley; 
fence  viewers,  Samuel  Cover,  Hanry  Charlton 
and  Frederick  Williams. 

The  duties  pertaining  to  the  office  of  over- 
seer of  the  poor  were  sometimes  of  a disagree- 
able nature  and  the  office  was  not  coveted  by 
any  of  the  citizens,  but  was  tilled  only  from 
a sense  of  public  duty.  It  was  the  business  of 
such  officials  not  only  to  inquire  into  cases  of 
destitution  and  render  assistance  to  deserving 
unfortunates,  but  also  to  warn  away  by  legal 
notice  any  idle,  roving  or  otherwise  worthless 
characters  that  might  come  into  the  township 
and  threaten  to  become  a public  charge.  One 
of  these  notices  issued  in  1832,  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  State  of  Ohio,  Crawford  County,  S.S. 
To  Isaac  Slater,  Constable  of  Liberty  Town- 
ship, greeting: 

Whereas,  information  hath  been  given  to 
us,  Mathias  Markley  and  Robert  Foster,  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor  for  said  township,  that 
Thomas  Alsoph  has  come  within  the  limits  of 
the  township  to  be  sick,  who  will  be  likely  to 
become  a township  charge;  you  are  hereby 
commanded  forthwith  to  warn  said  Thomas 
Alsoph  to  depart  the  said  township  and  of  this 
writ  make  legal  service,  and  duly  return  it, 
according  to  laws  given  under  our  hands  this 
1 2th  day  of  March,  A.  D.,  1852. 

Mathias  Markley, 

Robert  Foster, 
Overseers  of  the  Poor. 

There  was,  perhaps,  little  call  for  this 
notice,  as  Alsoph  was  an  Englishman,  at  times 
childish  in  his  mind,  and  his  wealthy  relatives 
had  gotten  rid  of  him  by  shipping  him  to 
America  about  1824,  sending  money  quarterly 
for  his  support.  His  home  was  generally 
Holmes  township,  and  Ids  money  usually 
gone  in  a spree  within  a week  after  its  recep- 
tion, except  that  some  of  his  unscrupulous 
keepers  frequently  kept  the  entire  remittance. 
Pie  had  periods  of  sobriety,  in  which  he  took 


an  active  hand  in  politics,  being  very  impar- 
tial as  to  what  principles  he  advocated,  his 
main  desire  being  to  make  speeches,  and 
he  was  a fairly  fluent  talker.  In  i860  John 
Iloplcy,  another  Englishman,  became  the  at- 
torney to  whom  the  remittances  were  for- 
warded, and  he  found  Alsoph  almost  uncared 
for,  his  constitution  and  mind  both  weakened 
by  his  years  of  excesses.  Hy  degrees  he  was 
straightened  up  and  returned  to  his  family  in 
England. 

This,  old  law  was  sometimes  used  as  a prac- 
tical joke,  and  the  warning  notice  was  served 
on  some  responsible  person,  who  was  in  no 
danger  of  ever  becoming  a public  charge. 
Sometimes  this  led  to  trouble,  but  they  were 
generally  ignored.  The  Liberty  township 
records  are  full  of  these  warnings.  John  B. 
Morrison  received  two  of  these  notices  order- 
ing him  to  leave,  one  in  1833,  followed  by  the 
second  in  1836.  He  did  not  go,  as  in  April, 
1837,  the  Common  Pleas  Court  at  Bucyrus  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  the  school  examiners  for 
Liberty  township,  a position  for  which  the 
Court  selected  none  but  the  best  men. 

Another  law  allowed  poor  or  shiftless  par- 
ents to  bind  out  their  children  to  others  for  a 
term  of  years,  or  until  they  became  of  age,  and 
there  are  records  of  a number  of  cases  of  this 
kind  in  Liberty  township.  One  Moses  Co- 
berly  thus  bound  out  three  of  his  children 
within  the  space  of  thirty  days.  The  first  of 
these — and  the  first  of  which  there  is  any 
record  in  the  township — is  between  Moses 
Coberly,  who  binds  his  son  Robert  to  Corne- 
lius Dorland  for  a term  of  seven  years,  during 
which  time  Dorland  is  to  “teach  the  young 
man  arithmetic  to  the  rule  of  three  and  keep 
him  in  wearing  apparel.”  At  the  end  of  the 
seven  years  Robert  is  to  receive  from  Dorland 
“one  horse,  saddle  and  bridle  worth  $75,  also 
one  suit  of  broadcloth  clothes  and  one  suit  of 
home  made  or  common  wearing  apparel.” 
This  agreement  is  dated  December  31,  1834. 
In  1843  the  trustees  bound  Lucy  Wilhelgrincr, 
an  orphan,  to  Frederick  and  Elizabeth  Wil- 
liams for  a term  of  five  years  and  four  months. 
This  young  lady  was  to  be  taught  “the  art, 
mystery  and  occupation  of  common  labor” 
and  they  were  to  train  her  in  “habits  of  obedi- 
ence, industry  and  morality.”  During  her 
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term  of  service  she  was  to  be  allowed  “meat, 
drink  and  wearing  apparel  both  lor  summer 
and  winter,”  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  she 
was  to  receive  “two  suits  of  common  wearing 
apparel  and  a new  Bible.”  Miss  Wilhelgriner, 
it  seems,  had  to  be  satisfied  with  common  or 
ordinary  apparel  after  all  her  years  of  serv- 
ice, in  this  respect  being  less  fortunate  than 
the  young  man  Robert,  above  mentioned,  who 
got  at  least  one  suit  of  broadcloth  to  wear  on 
state  occasions.  As  for  Robert,  if  he  were 
bound  out  today,  instead  of  a horse  he  would 
demand  an  automobile. 

On  Dec.  31,  1837,  there  was  filed  in  the  Re- 
corder’s office  at  Bucyrus  the  plat  of  a pro- 
posed town  to  be  called  Deckertown,  on  the 
southwest  part  of  section  25,  Liberty  town- 
ship. It  was  about  three-quarters  of  a mile 
west  of  Luke’s  tavern  which  stood  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  road  known  as  the 
“Old  River  Road,”  the  Sandusky  being  just 
across  the  road  from  the  tavern,  the  north  and 
south  road  which  passed  Luke’s  tavern  being 
the  boundary  line  between  Liberty  and  San- 
dusky townships.  At  that  time  the  old  river 
road  was  very  much  traveled,  being  the  route 
from  Bucyrus  to  West  Liberty,  the  latter  vil- 
lage being  a very  important  business  center. 
The  town  was  laid  out  on  both  sides  of  the 
road,  thirteen  lots  on  each  side,  and  in  the 
town  limits  the  road  was  called  Main  street. 
There  was  one  north  and  south  street  named 
Mill,  so  called  from  the  fact  that  it  led  to  the 
Decker  saw  mill  which  was  about  a quarter  of 
a mile  north  of  the  town  on  the  bank  of  the 
Sandusky.  Deckertown  was  also  a victim  of 
the  great  panic  of  1837,  and  the  project  was 
abandoned  before  any  lots  were  sold.  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  projector  and 
proprietor,  James  Decker,  on  whose  land  it 
was  situated  and  who  owned  the  saw  mill. 

About  three-quarters  of  a mile  cast  of  the 
station  of  Brandywine  on  the  Columbus  and 
Sandusky  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
way, and  about  four  and  a half  miles  north- 
east of  Bucyrus  in  Liberty  township  many 
years  ago  five  or  six  families  located  at  and 
near  to  the  crossing  of  two  county  roads  at 
that  point.  At  a very  early  day  Samuel 
T’archor  had  a saw  mill  near  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  crossing,  lie  sold  it  to  Jonas 

Heckcrl,  who  after  several  years  sold  it  to  the 
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Hildebrands,  who  still  operate  it.  Solomon 
Benson  had  a saw  mill  a few  rods  from  the 
crossing  that  ran  successfully  for  many  years. 
Charles  Keplinger  had  a brickyard  a few  rods 
west  of  the  crossing,  he  also  had  a cider  press. 
Scott  Shell  had  a blacksmith  shop  on  the 
northwest  corner.  Later  it  was  run  by  Louis 
Ritenhauer  for  several  years.  Four  or  five 
dwelling  houses  were  erected  for  those  em- 
ployed m the  different  industries,  and  the  cor- 
ners was  a fairly  busy  center,  and  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a thriving  little  village.  In  1888 
William  E.  Keplinger  opened  a store  on  the 
northwest  corner.  /V  postoffice  was  estab- 
lished and  was  called  Brandywdne,  after  the 
little  stream  that  passed  the  town.  William 
E.  .Keplinger  w;as  appointed  postmaster 
March  2,  1888,  and  had  the  office  in  his  store. 
When  the  railroad  v'as  completed  and  opened 
for  business  in  1893,  a station  called  Brandy- 
wine was  opened  for  the  convenience  of  the 
people  in  that  section,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  store  and  postoffice  were  removed 
half  a mile  west  to  the  station.  The  place  had 
been  known  as  Puckertown  for  more  than 
sixty  years.  David  Shealey,  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  that  section,  gives  the  origin  of  the 
name.  He  says  that  in  the  early  days  it  was 
customary  to  have  literary  exercises  at  the 
school  house,  and  among  other  features  at 
each  meeting  was  a newspaper  giving  the  news 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  humorous  hits  at 
the  follies  and  foibles  of  the  members  and 
friends.  Of  course  it  was  in  manuscript,  dif- 
ferent ones  of  the  brighter  pupils  taking  a 
turn  as  editor  and  publisher.  It  was  necessary 
to  have  a name  for  the  paper  and  some  one 
now  forgotten  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Pucker- 
town  News,  and  this  gave  the  name  to  the 
locality.  Keplinger  continued  as  postmaster 
until  the  appointment  of  the  present  incum- 
bent, C.  E.  Hildebrand,  on  March  28,  1910. 

Three  miles  north  of  Rrandywine  in  the 
northwestern  section  of  Liberty  township, 
there  was  a station  on  the  Columbus  and  San- 
dusky Short  Line  at  which  the  trains  stopped 
on  signal.  Here  a store  was  started  and  a 
petition  presented  for  a post  office,  and  on 
Sept.  t8,  1894,  a post  office  was  established 
called  Ridgeton  and  George  B.  Ounintnnce 
was  appointed  postmaster.  He  held  the  office 
until  it  was  discontinued  on  Feb.  14,  1908,  the 
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people  after  that  being  supplied  by  rural  route 
from  Bucyrus. 

Along  in  1867  and  18OS  the  citizens  of  Sul- 
phur Springs  were  actively  interested  in  a 
proposed  railroad  from  Toledo  to  Crestline, 
via  Tiffin,  Melmore,  Lykins  and  Sulphur 
Springs.  The  citizens  of  the  latter  village  and 
Liberty  township  were  very  anxious  to  have 
the  railroad  built  and  subscribed  $35,000,  or 
rather  they  guaranteed  to  take  that  amount  of 
the  stock  of  the  company.  The  preliminary 
surveys  were  made,  the  line  passing  through 
the  northeastern  part  of  Sulphur  Springs. 

George  \V.  Teel,  one  of  the  leading  pro- 
moters of  the  railroad  had  a plot  of  town  lots 
laid  out  on  his  farm,  about  half  a mile  east  of 
Sulphur  Springs,  at  the  point  where  the  depot 
was  to  be  located,  and  seven  or  eight  dwelling 
houses  were  erected  and  occupied.  Jt  never 
attained  any  standing  as  a commercial  or  in- 
dustrial point,  as  no  stores  or  shops  were  ever 
located  there,  but  otherwise  it  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a country  village.  By  common  con- 
sent of  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  it  was 
called  Teel  Town,  and  today  is  generally 
spoken  of  by  that  name.  It  might  be  added 
the  ideas  of  the  Sulphur  Springs  promoters 
were  very  expansive,  and  the  sanguine  ones 
believed  that  if  the  road  w'as  secured  it  would 
eventually  lead  to  the  removal  of  the  county 
seat  to  Crawford  county  on  account  of  the 
central  location  of  Sulphur  Springs.  The 
Crestline  people  failed  to  give  the  financial  aid 
to  the  proposed  road  that  was  necessary  and 
it  was  abandoned.  But  later  New  Washing- 
ton parties  got  Mansfield  and  Toledo  people 
interested  and  built  the  Mansfield  and  Cold- 
water  road,  now  known  as  the  Toledo  Divi- 
sion of  the  Pennsylvania  system.  Sulphur 
Springs  and  Teel  Town  were  completely  ig- 
nored and  Ncwv  Washington  was  placed  on 
the  railroad  map  and  the  village  of  Tiro  came 
into  existence. 

The  first  school  in  Liberty  township  was 
taught  in  a cabin  on  the  farm  of  Daniel 
McMichnel  during  the  winter  of  1821-22. 
The  teacher  was  John  McClure,  who  in  1826 
was  the  first  surveyor  of  Crawford  county. 
The  attendance  was  not  large,  the  school  being 
supported  by  a few  families  only.  The  build- 
ing was  probably  a very  rude  affair,  with 
rough  slabs  for  benches  or  desk’s,  a stick  and 


mud  chimney  and  some  oiled  paper  pasted 
over  a hole  in  the  wall  for  a window'.  Such 
were,  in  general  the  earliest  pioneer  school- 
houses;  yet  m them  germs  of  knowledge  were 
planted  which  afterward  ripened  into  many  a 
stately  tree  of  intellect  and  moral  force.  With 
the  growth  of  settlements,  however,  better 
educational  facilities  were  provided,  and  thus 
we  find  as  early  as  the  fall  of  1823  a school- 
house  was  built  in  Liberty  which  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  glass  windows,  and  which  was 
know  n .as  the  Maxfield  schoolhouse,  it  being 
located  on  the  northeast  corner  of  John  Max- 
field’s  land.  Nehemiah  Squire  made  the  win- 
dow sash  for  it  out  of  a linn-wood  puncheon 
that  had  constituted  part  of  the  chamber  floor 
of  an  aristocratic  log  cabin  the  previous  win- 
ter. 1 lere  school  was  first  taught  by  Rev. 
William  Blowers  in  the  winter  of  1823-24. 
Other  early  teachers  here  were  Cary  Tilbury, 
Samuel  Magers  and  a Mr.  Orton.  Another 
schoolhouse  was  built  during  tlie  fall  of  1827 
just  southeast  of  the  present  site  occupied  by 
the  Crall  United  Brethren  church.  Sally 
Smith  was  the  first  teacher  and  the  building 
was  known  as  the  Smith  schoolhouse.  The 
Maxfield  and  Smith  schoolhouses  were  both 
in  what  is  now  the  Second  school  district,  and 
the  Blowers  church  in  the  same  territory  was 
used  for  school  purposes  many  years.  In  the 
Third  district  the  Simmons  schoolhouse  was 
built  before  1833;  the  Bell  schoolhouse,  in  the 
Fourth  district  several  years  previous,  and  it 
is  probable  that  schools  were  taught  there  as 
early  as  1827,  as  there  were  many  settlers  in 
the  neighborhood  at  that  time.  The  lands  of 
the  Fifth,  or  Center,  district  were  not  entered 
until  a later  date,  in  1825  only  240  acres  of 
this  territory  having  been  purchased  from  the 
Government.  In  what  is  now  the  Sixth  dis- 
trict a schoolhouse  was  erected  about  1838. 
In  the  Seventh  district  a round  log  schoolhouse 
was  erected  bv  the  united  efforts  of  some  < » f 
the  settlers  during  the  fall  of  1830.  At  this 
time  no  other  schoolhouse  had  been  built  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  Liberty  or  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Holmes;  neither  at  the  Center 
district  or  the  district  north  of  Liberty  Cen- 
ter. rile  Kroft  schoolhouse  in  the  Fiphth  dis- 
trict was  built  before  1832.  The  Ninth  dis- 
trict, being  thinly  settled,  was  perhaps  the  last 
to  organize.  Til  the  Tenth,  or  Sulphur  Springs 
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special  district,  a log  building  was  erected  for 
school  purposes  in  i S3 7,  on  land  donated  by 
John  Sliler.  In  course  of  time  these,  rough 
log  schoolhouses  were  replaced  by  liner  frame 
buddings,  and  these  in  turn  were  superseded 
by  the  present  brick  structures.  'The  first  of 
these  more  durable  edifices  was  constructed  for 
the  Seventh  or  Keplingcr  district  in  1876,  at 
a cost  id  $ 1 ,200,  and  this  was  soon  followed 
by  others. 

I he  Methodists  were  the  pioneers  in  the 
religious  field  of  Liberty  township,  the  gospel 
being  first  preached  here  by  the  itinerant  min- 
isters of  that  denomination.  During  the  year 
18.21  Methodist  missionary  preachers  belong- 
.ing  to  the  Delaware  Circuit  had  advanced  as 
tar  north  as  Bucyrus,  where  they  were  filling 
regular  monthly  appointments.  The  most 
energetic  worker  in  the  cause  -of  Methodism 
was  John  O.  Blowers,  who  has  been  pre- 
viously mentioned  as  having  exerted  a great 
moral  and  religious  influence  in  the  commu- 
nity. It  was  through  him  that  the  first  class 
meeting  was  formed  and  preaching  held  at  his 
cabin  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1822.  The 
class  was  composed  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blowers, 
William  Cooper  and  wife,  of  Whetstone  town- 
ship, and  a German  named  Shultz.  The  min- 
ister on  this  occasion  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ikacon, 
a social,  genial  hearted  man,  who,  it  is  said, 
generally  had  his  pockets  full  of  lettuce  or 
other  garden  seed  for  the  women  and  fishing 
tackle  for  the  boys,  and  who  was  naturally  a 
favorite  among  the  pioneers.  The  class  he 
formed  at  Mr.  Blow'er’s  cabin  was  the  nucleus 
of  the  first  M.  E.  church  of  Liberty.  Regular 
monthly  appointments  were  kept  up  during  the 
summer  of  1822  and  the  next  winter  preaching 
was  held  on  Sunday  at  Bucyrus  and  on  Mon- 
day at  the  home  of  Mr.  Blow'ers.  In  the  fall 
of  that  year  Rev.  James  Monroe  was  sent  to 
this  section  of  the  country  bv  the  M.  E.  Con- 
ference, and  in  Ihe  spring  of  1823  John  O. 
Blowers  and  his  brother  William  were  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  having  previously  quali- 
fied themselves  bv  a course  of  study  in  theol- 
ogy, Mr.  Blowers  having  a fine  library  of  relig- 
ious books,  which  he  frequently  lent  to  some 
of  the  settlers.  In  tin-  fall  of  1823  this  sec- 
tion became  part  of  a regular  circuit  of  the 
M.  E.  church.  Among  those  who  rode  this 
first  circuit  was  the  Rev.  James  St.  Clair. 
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Other  preachers  who  rode  this  circuit  about 
that  time  and  for  a few  years  subsequently 
were  Rev.  James  Gilruth,  Rev.  Abner  Golf, 
Rev.  Russell  Bigelow  and  Revs,  benneland, 
Rennels  and  S.  R.  Shaw.  After  the  erection 
of  the  Maxlield  schoolhouse  in  the  fall  of 
1823,  religious  services  were  held  there  and 
continued  until  the  Blow'ers  church  and  school- 
house  were  built  about  1830.  In  1840  the 
Methodist  society  had  over  ioo  members,  who 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  one  at  Sulphur 
Springs  and  one  in  the  Blowers  neighborhood, 
besides  a small  class  in  the  McDonald  neigh- 
borhood in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  town- 
ship. d'he  M.  E.  church  at  Sulphur  Springs 
was  erected  in  1848.  In  course  of  time  many 
members  of  the  Blowers  class  removed  to  the 
far  west  and  the  Sulphur  Springs  organiza- 
tion became  the  stronger  of  the  two,  but  for 
many  years  services  were  held  at  the  Blowers 
church  in  the  afternoon.  As  previously  nar- 
rated, John  O.  Blowers  died  in  1844,  but 
William  continued  as  a Methodist  preacher  for 
many  years,  until  he  was  finally  superannuated. 
In  the  nation’s  hour  of  need— in  the  fall  of 
1862 — being  then  66  years  old,  he  enlisted  in 
the  151st  N.  Y.  Infantry  as  a private  and  did 
active  duty  in  camp  and  field  near  Washing- 
ton city,  being  later  detailed  for  hospital  duty 
at  Baltimore.  What  a splendid  example  of 
sturdy  manhood  and  self  secrifice  for  the 
youth,  not  only  of  his  day,  but  of  our  own! 
He  died  January  28,  1868,  and  w'as  buried  in 
the  Blowers  graveyard. 

The  first  Sunday  school  was  started  in  Lib- 
erty in  the  spring  of  1824,  John  O.  Blowers 
being  a leading  spirit  in  the  enterprise,  and 
possibly  the  first  superintendent.  It  was  held 
in  the  Maxfield  schoolhouse  until  the  Blowers 
M.  E.  church  was  built  in  1830.  It  was  carried 
on  as  a union  school,  being  supported  by  mem- 
bers of  other  denominations,  until  the  United 
Brethren  started  one  in  connection  wdth  their 
religious  work,  when  school  at  the  Blowers 
church  was  discontinued,  many  of  the  work- 
ers uniting  with  the  new  school. 

The  United  Brethren  were  the  second  de- 
nomination to  send  missionaries  into  l.ibertv 
and  some  of  their  ministers,  it  is  said,  preached 
in  the  township  as  early  as  1827.  Previous 
to  1830  Revs.  Smith  and  Erit  conducted  ser- 
vices in  the  cabins  of  John  Shong  and  Law- 
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rence  Simmons,  and  in  the  winter  of  1830  a 
congregation  was  organized  by  Rev.  John 
Clymer.  Among  the  first  members  were,  John 
Shong  and  wife;  Betsey  Simmons,  his  sister; 
Anselm  Fuller  and  wife,  the  latter  also  a sister 
of  Simmons;  Abraham  Grogg  and  wife,  Anna 
Grogg.  Services  were  held  for  many  years  in 
the  old  Simmons  schoolhouse.  In  the  fall  of 
1848  the  building  known  as  the  Crall  church 
was  erected.  The  edifice  was  enlarged  in  1S54 
and  repaired  about  1870,  being  converted  into 
one  of  the  finest  country  churches  in  the 
county.  Among  the  early  ministers  were  the 
Revs.  Benjamin  Moore,  1836,  Alexander  Bid- 
dle, Francis  Clymer,  Jacob  Newman,  Jacob 
Berger,  G.  Spracklin  and  others. 

Previous  to  1830  German  ministers  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  church  had  held  ser- 
vices in  the  log  cabins  of  several  early  set- 
tlers, the  first  of  whom  was  Rev.  David  Shue, 
who  preached  at  the  home  of  John  Stougli. 
In  1830  the  congregation  was  regularly  or- 
ganized by  Rev.  John  Stough,  who  was  the 
first  Lutheran  minister  who  crossed  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains.  He  was  then  quite  an  el- 
derly man,  having  been  born  in  York  county, 
Pa.  in  1762,  and  having  labored  forty  years 
as  a minister.  He  lived  in  the  township  for 
more  than  fifteen  years,  dying  July,  1845  at 
the  age  of  83  years,  when  in  the  56th  year  of 
his  ministry. 

About  1836  members  of  the  Reformed  and 
Lutheran  congregations  united  in  building  a 
hewn  log  church,  which  stood  near  the  present 
site  of  the  Reformed  church  and  was  occupied 
by  both  sects  for  many  years.  In  1852  the 
German  Lutherans  purchased  a lot  about  a 
mile  and  a half  east  of  this  Union  church,  on 
which  they  erected  a church  edifice  of  their 
own. 

The  English  Lutheran  church  of  Annapolis 
was  organized  about  1833  by  Rev.  E.  J.  Ruth, 
who  was  the  first  pastor,  at  the  same  time 
being  pastor  of  the  church  at  Rucyrus.  Rev. 
J.  Grouse  also  preached  frequently  during  the 
early  history  of  this  church.  Among  the  first 
persons  baptized  were  Lawrence  Simmons,  an 
adult;  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Michael  and 
Sarah  Peterman,  and  Jacob,  son  of  Benjamin 
and  Louisa  Sinn.  Services  were  held  in  pri- 
vate cabins  until  the  schoolhouse  was  built  in 
the  village  of  Annapolis,  after  which  the 


schoolhouse  was  occupied  by  the  congregation 
until  the  erection  of  their  first  church  in  1848, 
at  which  time  Rev.  Mr.  Ruth  was  still  pastor 
of  the  charge.  The  society  built  another  ed- 
ifice in  1876  at  a cost  of  nearly  85,000. 

As  has  been  stated,  those  of  the  settlers  who 
were  members  of  the  Reformed  church,  or 
believed  in  its  doctrines,  united  with  the  Ger- 
man Lutherans  in  1836  and  for  some  years 
the  two  sects  used  the  same  meeting-house,  an 
agreement  having  been  made  between  them 
that  the -building  should  always  be  open  to  the 
religious  services  of  either  denomination. 
Among  the  first  ministers  of  the  Reformed 
church  who  preached  in  the  township  were 
Revs.  Frederick  Gottleib  Maschop  and  J.  Mil- 
ler, who  were  pastors  of  the  congregation  at 
Bucyrus  from  1835  to  about  the  year  1845. 
The  Liberty  congregation  was  organized  under 
Rev.  Wendel  Wasnich  about  1848.  lie  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Abraham  Keller,  who  re- 
mained until  his  death  in  1852,  when  Rev. 
Max  Stern  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Re- 
formed churches  of  Crawford  county.  Under 
his  pastorate  the  new  church  was  erected. 

Previous  to  the  year  1850  an  organization 
of  German  Methodists  had  been  effected  in 
the  northwest  part  of  Liberty  township  by 
ministers  connected  with  the  church  at  Bucy- 
rus. For  some  years  services  were  held  in  a 
little  red  schoolhouse  on  the  Van  Duzzen 
farm.  A Mr.  Plummer  having  donated  some 
land  for  the  purpose,  a church  edifice  was 
erected  thereon  about  1854.  In  October, 
1862  the  building  was  almost  completely  de- 
stroyed by  a mob,  opposed  to  the  draft,  who 
were  angered  by  the  utterances  of  the  pastor, 
Rev.  Phillip  B.  Weber,  who  supported  the 
Government  in  its  action.  But  as  this  did 
not  stop  his  patriotic  preaching,  they  set  fire 
to  the  building  in  May,  1863  and  totally  de- 
stroyed it.  About  a year  later  another  church 
was  erected  to  take  (he  place  of  the  old  one, 
but  situated  about  half  a mile  south  of  the  old 
site. 

The  Zion  church  edifice,  otherwise  known 
as  the  Conley  church,  situated  near  the  center 
of  Liberty  township,  was  built  about  the  year 
T85Y),  as  a union  church,  owned  jointly  by  the 
Evangelical  Association  and  the  Church  of 
God,  or  Winehrennnrians.  Services  had  been 
held  for  several  years  previously  by  Rev.  Wil- 
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liam  Adams,  of  Plymouth,  a VVinebrennarian 
preacher.  The  first  society  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Association  was  organized  about  1S4O  by 
Rev.  D.  Swartz,  with  David  Plleiderer  as  the 
first  class  leader.  In  1852  the  organization 
was  perfected  by  the  Revs.  G.  Haley  and  E. 
Keller. 

In  1879  the  United  Brethren,  under  the 
leadership  of  Rev.  Moses  Spalir,  organized  a 
small  congregation  and  built  a chapel  near  the 
center  of  school  district  No.  6. 

About  the  year  1842  a small  Baptist  con- 
ference was  organized  at  Sulphur  Springs, 
which  held  services  at  somewhat  irregular  in- 
tervals for  several  years. 

The  • first  grist-mill  erected  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Michael,  was  as  already  stated  a great  boon  to 
the  settlers,  though,  owing  to  the  insufficiency 
of  the  water-power,  it  proved  unprofitable  to 
the  several  proprietors  through  whose  hands 
it  passed.  In  1824  Calvin  and  Nehemiah 
Scjuier  built  a saw-mill  on  the  Sandusky  river, 
for  John  O.  Blowers,  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  his  farm.  It  soon  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Eli  Odell,  of  Whetstone  township,  who,  in 
1825,  took  in  Asa  Wetherby  as  a partner. 
Soon  after  Mr.  Wetherby  bought  out  Mr. 
Odell  and  conducted  the  business  himself  until 
1829,  when  he  sold  out  to  a Mr.  Ball.  In  a 
few  years  Mr.  Ball  transferred  the  mill  to 
George  Fleck.  In  1834  John  O.  Blowers  re- 
purchased the  concern  in  order  to  stop  Sun- 
day milling,  and  sold  it  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Nehemiah  Squier.  At  this  time  a grist-mill 
also  formed  part  of  the  establishment,  it  hav- 
ing been  built  in  1830  or  previously.  Mr. 
Squier  conducted  the  business  for  a number 
of  years,  after  which  the  property  passed 
through  various  hands.  In  1867,  J.  B.  Squier 
and  W.  S.  Bacon,  who  were  then  the  propri- 
etors, having  erected  an  improved  steam  mill 
at  Sulphur  Springs,  removed  the  business  from 
the  banks  of  the  Sandusky  to  the  new  build- 
ing. In  1874  Mr.  Bacon  sold  out  to  his  part- 
ner, and  later  the  business  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Edgar  A.  and  Oscar  W.  Squier.  By 
1836  there  were  nine  or  ten  saw-mills  in  the 
township. 

A small  distillery  was  run  for  a short  time 
about  1826  by  a man  named  Wood  on  the 
land  of  Edward  Hartford,  just  east  of  the 
Blowers  Mill.  But  the  proprietor  got  into 


some  trouble  and  soon  left  the  township,  the 
business  being  then  discontinued. 

David  Hawk  and  Jacob  E.  Gurwell  started 
a tannery  previous  to  the  year  1830,  just  north- 
east of  Annapolis.  David  lvinter  also  ran  one 
lor  a time  before  1840,  west  of  Annapolis,  but 
did  only  a small  business. 

It  was  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
that  the  sorghum  industry  developed  in  this 
county,  John  II.  EVy  of  Liberty  tovynship, 
writing  a number  of  articles  on  the  subject, 
the  industry  being  given  prominence  on  ac- 
count of  the  war  shutting  off  the  southern 
supply  of  molasses.*  The  cane  planted  in  this 
county,  was  the  Chinese  sugar  cane  which  was 
later  introduced  into  France.  In  1856  some 
of  this  seed  was  obtained  by  the  Gnited  States 
from  France,  and  distributed  among  the  far- 
mers. The  cane  grows  from  8 to  18  feet  in 
height,  and  requires  about  the  same  soil  as 
Indian  corn.  Well  ripened  cane  yielded  about 
half  its  weight  in  juice,  of  which  it  took  from 
five  to  ten  gallons  to  make  one  gallon  of  syrup. 
A field  would  average  from  150  to  175  gallons 
per  acre.  There  were  several  cane  mills 
started  in  Liberty  township,  the  mill  of  An- 
drew Dirmeyer  being  built  in  i860.  After 
the  cane  is  ripened  about  September,  the 
leaves  are  stripped  off,  and  the  stalks  passed 
beneath  three  steel  rollers,  the  juice  being  green 
in  color.  This  is  placed  in  the  boiling  pans, 
and  the  green  scum  is  taken  off  leaving  the 
syrup  white,  which  again  changes  until  the 
finished  product  is  of  a golden  color.  The 
capacity  of  the  Dirmeyer  mill  was  125  gallons 
per  day,  and  during  its  running  the  mill  turned 
out  80,000  gallons  of  molasses.  Other  mills 
were  operated  a short  time  and  were  discon- 
tinued. The  Dirmeyer  mill  after  many  years 
was  removed  to  Brandywine,  and  later  went 
the  way  of  the  other  mills,  and  today  there  is 
probably  not  a sorghum  mill  in  the  county. 

The  village  of  Annapolis  was  laid  out  in 
1833  by  John  SI i f er  on  “the  southern  portion 
of  the  east  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  14.”  This  was  part  of  the  quarter 
section  Slifer  had  purchased  from  the  gov- 
ernment when  he  came  to  the  township  in 
1825,  from  Maryland,  and  the  village  was 
named  Annapolis  after  the  capital  of  his  na- 

* He  had  a sorghum  mill,  and  Horatio  Markley  also 
erected  one  of  the  first  mills. 
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live  state.  Mr.  Slifer  held  several  township 
offices,  but  he  was  never  successful  in  busi- 
ness, and  in  1841  sold  Ins  land  to  Judge  R. 
\V.  Alusgrave,  and  went  west,  and  the  loilow- 
ing  year  in  a Jit  of  despondency  committed 
suicide.  The  village  was  laid  out  along  the 
Bucyrus  and  Blymouth  road,  which  went 
through  the  village  in  a northwestern  direction 
and  was  called  Taris  street,  the  road  at  that 
time  being  known  as  the  Paris  road,  alter  the 
town  of  Plymouth,  which  was  originally 
called  Paris.  South  of  Paris  street  was  South 
street  and  Sandusky  street.  It  had  four  north 
and  south  streets,  Walnut,  Poplar,  Jackson 
and  East,  the  latter  being  the  eastern  limit  of 
the  new'  village.  There  were  about  5 1 lots. 
At  the  start  many  referred  to  the  place  as 
Sliferstow  11,  after  the  proprietor. 

The  first  houses  in  Annapolis  were  built  by 
James  L.  Guru  ell,  Jacob  Peterman,  John  Bol- 
inger,  Peter  Stuckman  and  Benjamin  Sinn. 
Ex-Judge  Enoch  B.  Merriman  opened  the  first 
dry  goods  store  in  the  fall  of  1834.  Tw  o years 
later  he  transferred  it  to  his  nephew,  G.  X. 
Davis,  who  ran  the  business  for  two  years, 
when  Mr.  Merriman  resumed  possession. 
Soon  after  he  passed  it  to  another  nephew, 
Pomeroy  A.  Blanchard,  who  remained  in 
Sulphur  Springs  for  several  years.  Another 
store  was  started  in  the  fall  of  1836  or  early 
in  1837  by  Cornelius  and  James  E.  Dorland, 
but  they  did  not  continue  it  long  and  for  a few 
months  in  the  years  1840  and  1841  the  place 
was  without  a store.  Ex-Judge  P.  \V.  Mus- 
grave  then  started  one,  which  he  sold  in  1844 
to  Horace  Rowse,  of  Bucyrus,  the  latter  con- 
ducting business  in  Annapolis  until  the  autumn 
of  185  r,  bis  brother  Stephen  being  a partner 
most  of  the  time.  Mr.  Musgrave  also  started 
an  ashery,  and  not  long  afterward  another 
store,  which  he  sold  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Thomas  Gillespie. 

Frederick  Beard  and  a man  named  Wine- 
bar  were  early  blacksmiths  in  Annapolis  or 
the  vicinity.  About  1830  James  Gurwell  and 
Jacob  Peterman  started  a linseed  oil  mill,  w hich 
soon  passed  into  the  hands  of  William  Souder, 
Who  carried  on  the  business  for  many  years. 
A small  distillery  and  a pottery  were  also 
started  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  oil  mill, 
or  a few  months  later,  but  both  enterprises 
were  failures.  James  McKee  built  a saw- 


mill in  the  vicinity  about  1839.  John  Birk,  a 
batter,  was  conducting  business  in  1838.  John 
E.  Dawson  had  a cabinet  shop  in  1837.  Wil- 
liam Dicks  was  a shoemaker  and  bis  brother, 
James  Dicks  a harness-maker,  about  1841. 
About  the  same  time  that  McKee  started  his 
saw -mill,  David  Ilaw  k established  a tannery. 
John  Grogg  kept  tavern  in  a log  house  about 
J 836,  while  shortly  afterward  Cornelius  Dor- 
land-  and  Robert  McKee  built  a hotel.  Dr. 
d tirley  also  put  up  a fine  building  for  hotel 
purposes  on  the  lot  later  occupied  by  the  Sex- 
auer  Bros.’  carriage  manufactory,  this  build- 
ing was  burned  in  1847. 

1 lie  first  physician  was  Dr.  Kelly,  who, 
however,  paid  more  attention  to  running  a 
saloon  than  to  medical  practice,  in  which  he 
was  probably  not  an  adept.  Dr.  George  L. 
Zeigler  moved  to  the  village  in  1842  and  was 
practicing  there  in  1851.  Later  physicians 
were  Drs.  J.  B.  Sijuier,  II.  S.  Bevington  and 
M.  M.  Carrothers.  Among  the  prominent 
citizens  of  the  v illage  was  George  Heiby,  who 
came  to  Liberty  in  1836,  and  served  as  asses- 
sor of  Liberty  township  24  terms,  and  for 
years  ran  the  hotel. 

A post  office  was  established  at  Annapolis 
in  1846,  with  George  L.  Zeigler  as  the  first 
postmaster.  It  was  called  Sulphur  Spring  on 
account  of  the  large  sulphur  spring  on  the 
Musgrave  land.  On  July  11,  1890,  an  “s” 
was  added  to  the  name  making  it  Sulphur 
Springs,  which  is  now  the  generally  accepted 
name  of  the  place,  although  the  original  name 
of  Annapolis  is  still  used  by  many.  It  is  sup- 
plied by  a special  route  daily  from  Bucyrus, 
the  business  of  the  town  making  it  important 
enough  to  be  one  of  the  few  villages  w here  the 
post  office  has  not  been  discontinued  by  trans- 
ferring it  to  a rural  route.  The  following  is 
the  list  of  the  postmasters: 

George  L.  Ziegler,  April  1.  1846. 

Horace  Rowse,  Feb.  24,  1849. 

Charles  \Y.  Perse,  Dec.  ti,  1851. 

George  L.  Ziegler,  Aug.  8,  1853. 

George  lleibv,  Sept.  i).  18^7. 

J.  N.  Biddle,  March  12,  1861. 

Allred  Fry,  March  2<).  iSfxp 

A.  J Scott,  May  2,  1881. 

Lew  is  Sexauer,  May  6.  1883. 

Fli  A.  Young,  Aug.  12,  1889. 
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J.  K.  Zerbe,  Aug.  31,  1893. 

John  \\  . Bittekofer,  Sept,  it,  1897. 

In  1862  the  Sexauer  Brothers,  Louis,  Wil- 
liam, Erederick  and  Lewis,  started  their  car- 
riage manufactory.  1 hey  were  natives  of 
Bucyrus,  and  their  step-father,  Mr.  Kinninger, 
had  for  some  time  previously  followed  the 
trade  of  wagon  maker  in  Annapolis.  They 
soon  established  a first  class  reputation  for 
the  excellence  of  their  product  and  in  a short 
time  had  a larger  trade  in  farm  wagons  than 
any  other  linn  in  the  county.  They  manu- 
factured not  only  heavy  farm  wagons,  hut 
also  carriages,  buggies  and  light  spring  wag- 
ons. I heir  work  carried  off  first  prizes  at 
county  fairs  and  elsewhere  against  strong 
competition. 

Lor  thirty  years  Jacob  Rice  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  of  telescopes  and 
microscopes,  and  his  instruments  are  so  per- 
fect that  they  are  in  use  in  many  of  our  larg- 
est colleges. 

A lodge  of  the  Knights  of  Honor  was  estab- 
lished in  Annapolis  January  2,  1878,  with 
thirteen  charter  members,  and  with  John 
Guiss  Jr.,  William  Heffner  and  William  Sex- 
auer as  the  first  trustees.  The  town  now  has 


three  large  stores,  and  a number  of  smaller 
stores  and  shops. 

Previous  to  1837  the  children  residing  in 
Annapolis  attended  school  at  the  Bell  school- 
house  about  half  a mile  south  of  the  village 
but  in  the  year  mentioned  a schoolhouse 
was  erected  in  the  village  on  land  donated 
by  John  Slifer.  In  1858  G.  A.  Allen  was 
superintendent.  Lor  a number  of  years 
previous  to  1872  the  location  of  the  school 

building  had  been  a subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion and  several  special  districts  had 

been  formed,  but  on  Oct.  2,  1872  the 

present  special  district  was  created,  and  di- 
rectors elected  as  follows:  C.  \\  . Perse  for 
one  year,  William  Sexauer  for  two  years  and 
Dr.  II.  S.  Bevington  for  three  years.  In  ac- 
cordance with  a unanimous  vote  of  the  cit- 
izens, Dec.  14,  1872  it  was  decided  to  levy  a 
t.ax  of  $3,000  lor  the  purpose  ol  building  and 
furnishing  a new  schoolhouse,  and  the  same 
was  erected  in  1873  at  a cost  of  $3,316.  A 
hell  was  also  provided  at  an  additional  cost  of 
some  $700.  The  first  enumeration  taken  in 
the  new  district  showed  53  boys  and  69 
girls;  total,  122.  Robert  McKee  and  Jennie 
Birch  taught  the  first  schools  in  the  new  build- 
ing during  the  winter  of  1873-4. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


LYICENS  TOWNSHIP 

Boundaries  of  the  Township — Its  Erection — Justices — First  Settlers — Drainage  and  Soil — 
German  Immigration — Lost  in  the  Woods— Runaway  Slaz'cs — Early  Mills — Stores — 
Lykens  P.  O.  and  Postmasters— Schools  and  Churches — Lodges — Quarries. 


Where  once  frowned  a forest  a garden  is  smiling — 

I he  meadow  and  moorland  are  marshes  no  more; 

And  there  curls  the  smoke  of  my  cottage,  beguiling 
The  children  who  cluster  like  grapes  at  the  door. 

Then  enter,  boys;  cheerily,  boys,  enter  and  rest, 

The  land  of  the  heart  is  the  land  of  the  West. 

— George  P.  Morris. 

Lykens  township  is  situated  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Crawford  county,  having  to 
its  west  only  the  narrow  township  of  Texas. 
On  the  north  is  Seneca  county,  while  it  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Chatfield  township 
and  on  the  south  by  Holmes.  For  a number 
of  years  previous  to  1828  Lykens  was  , at- 
tached to  Sycamore  township,  of  which  also 
the  present  Texas  township  was  a part  until 
1845.  But  owing  to  the  considerable  increase 
in  population  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county,  the  inhabitants  of  what  is  now  Chat- 
field  township  presented  a petition  to  the 
county  commissioners  to  have  Chatfield  set  off 
as  a separate  township,  and  the  petition  was 
granted  on  March  6,  1828,  and  at  the  same 
time  a new  township  was  erected  west  of 
Chatfield  and  called  Lykens.  The  name  of 
Lykens  was  suggested  by  Jacob  Lintner,  a 
prominent  German  settler  living  near  Porters- 
ville,  who  had  come  from  a town  of  that  name 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  after  some  discussion  it 
was  adopted.  The  township  when  erected 
had  not  sufficient  population  to  be  organized, 
and  the  first  election  was  held  at  the  home 
of  Jacob  Foy  in  tbe  spring  of  1832.  Accord- 
ing to  (he  most  authentic  accounts,  the  officers 
selected  at  that  time  were  as  follows:  Ben- 

jamin Huddle,  justice  of  the  peace;  Levi  Gif- 
ford, constable ; John  Elliott,  clerk;  Jacob 


Lintner,  treasurer;  Joseph  Hall,  Joseph  Much- 
ler  and  Robert  Knott,  trustees,  with  two 
others-  selected  as  fence  viewers.  It  is  said 
that  almost  every  settler  was  honored  with 
an  office,  which,  if  true,  would  indicate  that 
the  population  cannot  have  been  very  numer- 
ous. At  that  time  the  township,  with  a por- 
tion of  sections  31,  32  and  33,  which  belonged 
to  the  Wyandot  reservation,  comprised  its 
present  territory,  and,  in  addition,  the  west- 
ern tier  of  sections  in  Chatfield  township.  In 
1835  all  that  portion  of  the  township  belong- 
ing to  the  Wyandot  reservation  was  annexed 
to  Lykens.  In  1845  the  eastern  tier  of  sec- 
tions was  attached  to  Chatfield,  leaving  Ly- 
kens thirty  sections,  the  territory  it  comprises 
at  present. 

When  Lykens  township  was  created  in 
1828,  Jacob  Foy  and  Robert  Mays  were  prob- 
ably appointed  the  first  Justices  of  the  Peace. 
The  following  are  the  men  who  have  served 
in  that  position,  Frederick  Smith  who  had 
the  longest  term  of  service,  dying  while  in 
office : 

Jacob  Foy — 1828-31. 

Robert  Mays — 1828. 

Benjamin  Huddle — 1832. 

Levi  GifTord — 1834. 

William  W i n ge  rt — 1838-44-48. 

John  N.  Holt— 1840-43. 

Timothy  Park — 1847. 

Edward  Porter — 1847. 

J.  B.  Larroue — 1850. 

Abraham  Kniscly — 1851-54. 

Sidney  Holt — 1853. 

Willard  Wickham— 1853-56-59-78. 

Jttliu?  A.  Wolf— 1856. 

James  Miller — 1862. 

Frederick  Smith — 1862-65-68-71-74-77. 

J eremiah  Feiclmer— 1864-67. 
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Eli  Winters— 1858-70-73-76-79. 

Peter  H.  Kiefer— 1881  -84-87-90-93. 

R.  W.  Cary— 1882. 

George  W.  Miller — 1886-89-92. 

A J.  Brown— 1896-03-06-09. 

Charles  A.  Laubach — 1896. 

W.  li.  Angcne — 1899. 

Jacob  Englert — 1899. 

Louis  E.  Smith — 1900-03. 

J.  P.  Gerhart— 1902. 

Prank  Sprow — 1906-09. 

The  first  settlers  who  appeared  in  Lykens 
selected  land  in  the  western  and  northwestern 
portions,  as  the  land  in  that  part  seemed  to 
promise  a speedier  and  more  abundant  return 
for  the  labor  of  cultivation;  the  eastern  and 
southern  portions  were  not  settled  until  five 
or  six  years  later.  The  soil  of  the  township 
is  chiefly  alluvial,  there  being  but  little  sur- 
face clay  or  sand.  In  early  years  the  land  in 
most  parts  of  the  township  was  very  wet, 
owing  to  lack  of  drainage,  and  probably  also 
to  the  abundance  of  timber,  which,  as  shown 
by  observation,  exercises  a potent  influence 
in  inducing  rain.  The  disappearance  of  the 
timber  in  large  measure,  and  the  systematic 
drainage  operations,  have  changed  this  condi- 
tion of  things,  and  the  wet  and  mirey  lands 
bordering  on  the  swampy  character,  are  no 
longer  in  evidence.  The  soil  is  rich  and  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  corn, 
large  crops  of  which  can  be  raised  year  after 
year  on  the  same  piece  of  land,  without  any 
appreciable  decrease  in  the  quantity  or  deteri- 
oration in  the  quality  of  the  product.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  eastern  and  south- 
eastern parts,  where  the  deep  black  soil  pre- 
dominates ; the  western  part  being  better 
adapted  to  wheat  and  kindred  grains,  owing 
to  the  larger  proportion  of  sand  and  clay 
which  the  soil  there  contains. 

The  township  is  drained  in  the  central  and 
western  portions  by  Sycamore  creek  and  its 
numerous  Ismail  branches,  (the  'principal  of 
which,  known  as  Little  Sycamore  creek,  rises 
in  the  flat  land  near  the  southeastern  corner, 
and  flows  northwest  until  it  unites  with  the 
main  stream  in  section  20.  Along  the  course 
of  Sycamore  creek  there  is  found  an  abund- 
ance of  corniferous  limestone,  especially  in 
section  16,  where  the  stone  is  covered  with 
a layer  of  earth  of  from  six  inches  to  eight 
feet  in  thickness.  'The  stone  is  blue,  and 
though  less  pure  than  that  obtained  at  the 


large  quarries  in  Holmes  and  Tod  townships, 
it  is  very  durable  and  suitable  for  building 
purposes. 

It  is  not  known  who  was  the  first  settler  in 
Lykens  township.  At  an  early  day— probably 
about  1825 — settlers  of  English  descent  came 
into  Lykens  from  Seneca  county,  where  they 
had  been  disappointed  in  finding  the  most 
valuable  lands  already  taken  up,  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  all  of  these  remained  in  the  town- 
ship permanently.  About  1830  pioneers  en- 
tered the  southern  part  of  the  township  and 
two  years  later  the  settlement  of  this  portion 
was  increased  by  a large  influx  of  German  set- 
tlers, who  arrived  in  a body  directly  from  Ger- 
many. Many  of  these  had  entered  land  at 
thg  land  offices  without  having  first  inspected 
it,  and  when  they  arrived  they  found  their 
farms  almost  entirely  under  water.  Not  being 
a people  easily  discouraged,  however,  they 
went  to  work  with  energy  to  improve  condi- 
tions, paying  their  first  attention  to  the  drain- 
age of  their  lands,  after  which  they  began  their 
clearings,  established  farms,  and  in  time  were 
abundantly  rewarded  by  an  ample  prosperity. 

Among  those  who  came  to  the  township  in 
the  early  days  were  Christopher  Iveggy  in  1825  ; 
Jacob  Miller  in  1826;  Jacob  Foy  and  Gottleib 
Hoss  in  1827;  Robert  Mays,  John  Elliott,  Levi 
Gifford,  Jacob  Lintner,  Michael  Slnipp  and 
Joseph  Trask  in  1828;  James  Ferguson,  Joseph 
Hall,  Benjamin  Huddle,  Samuel  Hall,  Samuel 
Spittler,  and  Daniel  Pratt  in  1829;  John  and 
Solomon  Babcock,  Robert  Knott,  Joseph  Much- 
ler,  Seth  and  Benjamin  Parker  and  Lewis 
Warren  in  1830. 

Christopher  Keggy  came  from  Fairfield 
county,  and  first  located  in  Seneca,  coming  over 
to  Lykens  township  about  1825.  He  had 
hunted  all  over  the  section  before  he  located 
in  the  township.  His  life  was  that  of  a hunter 
and  woodsman,  and  he  made  his  living  from 
the  sale  of  fnrs  and  game.  Later  what  little 
land  he  had  cleared  lie  sold  out  to  Reuben 
Reran,  and  left  the  county.  Jacob  Miller  was 
also  a hunter,  and  did  little  at  clearing  land  or 
farming.  Joseph  Trask  came  from  Seneca 
county,  but  after  clearing  a fewr  acres,  re- 
mained only  three  years  when  he  returned  to 
Seneca  county. 

Jacob  Foy  was  the  first  real  settler  in  the 
township;  he  came  to  stay,  cleared  his  land 
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raised  his  crops,  and  became  one  of  the  influ- 
ential men  in  tiie  early  days  of  the  township. 

Michael  bhupp  arrived  at  Bucyrus  with  his 
family,  May  28,  1828.  He  entered  80  acres 
in  Lykens  township,  which  he  developed  and 
sold,  purchasing  1O0  acres,  ilis  son  Michael 
was  18  years  ol  age  when  he  came  with  Ins 
parents  to  this  county.  lie  commenced  hie 
lor  himself  111  1831.  lie  worked  one  year  for 
others,  earning  Si00,  then  entered  80  awes  of 
land,  which  he  improved  and  sold,  like  his 
father  purchasing  jOo  more.  1 his  latter  he 
cleared  and  kept  and  added  to  as  the  years 
went  by.  On  March  4,  1834,  he  married 
Susannah  Miller.  Michael  Slnipp,  Sr.,  died  in 
1836,  and  his  little  daughter,  Mary  Ann 
Slnipp  made  her  home  with  her  brother, 
Michael,  until  Dec.  20,  1847,  when  she  mar- 
ried Frederick  Smith,  who  came  to  the  town- 
ship in  1840.  Mr.  Smith  was  a stone  mason, 
w ho  had  contracts  for  bridges  on  the  National 
Dike,  and  had  saved  several  hundred  dollars, 
and  with  this,  in  1840,  he  bought  a quarter 
section  of  hind  in  Lykens.  lie  and  his  de- 
scendants were  prominent  in  the  affairs  of 
Lykens  township  and  the  county. 

Joseph  1 1 all  and  wife,  with  their  son,  Sam- 
uel, came  to  Lykens  in  Deccember,  1829,  set- 
tling on  a quarter  section  of  land  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  township.  Later  Samuel  se- 
cured a farm  in  the  center  of  the  township, 
which  was  in  after  years  the  William  Tippin 
farm.  The  land  at  the  time  was  partly  cleared. 
Here  he  lived  for  many  years,  but  in  186,6 
removed  to  the  farm,  where  he  died,  Aug.  25, 
18(13,  and  was  buried  in  St.  John  Reform 
graveyard,  three  miles  northwest  of  Lykens. 
May  4,  1843  lie  married  Flizabeth  Telford, 
who  in  1835,  came  with  her  parents  from 
Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  making  the  trip  in 
three  weeks  and  four  days  in  a wagon  drawn 
by  two  yoke  of  oxen. 

James  Ferguson,  who  came  to  the  township 
in  1829,  was  probably  a brother  of  Thomas 
Ferguson,  who  settled  in  Sandusky  township  in 
1817.  James  entered  his  land  in  the  western 
part  of  Lykens  township  along  the  Sycamore 
creek,  and  although  he  was  a skillful  hunter, 
he  cleared  some  land  as  well  and  devoted  much 
of  bis  time  to  farming.  I le  was  an  expert  in 
woodcraft,  and  during  the  war  of  1812  was 
the  bearer  of  important  dispatches  from  one 


commander  to  another,  and  it  was  while  en- 
gaged in  this  work  he  first  passed  through 
Crawford  county  and  was  so  pleased  with 
this  section  that  later  he  located  in  Sandusky 
township,  lie  stated  later  m life  that  on  one 
occasion  he  was  the  bearer  of  dispatches  from 
the  headquarters  at  Columbus,  to  a point  in 
northwestern  Ohio,  when  he  was  followed  by 
the  Indians  for  two  days  before  he  finally 
succeeded  in  eluding  them.  Alter  remaining 
in  Lykens  a few  years  he  removed  to  the  west. 

hollowing  these  lirst  settlers  were  Adam 
L5raden,  Gottfried  Brause,  Daniel  Coon,  Nel- 
son Holt  and  David  Hill  in  1 83 l ; Ira  Cory, 
Barnaby  Harper,  and  Solomon  beery  in  1832; 
David  Albaugh  in  1833;  John  Aupt,  Nathan 
Coran,  Joseph  Dellinger,  Lucas  and  Adam 
Shook,  W illiam  Swalley,  Samuel  and  Timothy 
Barks,  John  Shoulter,  Lli  \\  inter,  Milton  \\  til- 
ler and  Frederick  G.  liesche  111  1834;  John 
Apple,  Ira  G.  .Vilen,  Anson  Brown,  Otto 
Fiddlier,  Conrad  I lass,  August  Jacobs,  Reuben 
Keran,  Joseph  Kennedy,  Jacob  Oberlander,  and 
Jonas  Tingling  in  1835;  W illiam  Burgett,  and 
Moses  and  Aaron  Pugh  in  1836. 

Gottfried  Brause  and  wife  came  to  the  town- 
ship Sept.  H,  1831,  being  accompanied  by 
their  son  Rudolph,  then  aged  live  years.  The 
latter  subsequently  married  a daughter  of 
George  and  Catherine  Klink,  who  came  to 
Crawford  county  about  1829. 

William  Swalley,  born  Nov.  20,  1810,  was  a 
son  of  John  Swalley,  a weaver,  who  came  to 
Ohio  in  1817,  settling  fifteen  miles  south  of 
Zanesville.  The  father  died  and  the  family 
then  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  their  home 
slate.  Later  his  sons,  William  and  John,  came 
to  Lykens  township  and  in  1834  the  mother 
arrived  with  her  two  daughters,  and  they  all 
made  their  home  in  Lykens  township.  William 
was  married  Dec.  8,  1833  to  Catherine  Won- 
set  ler. 

Jonas  Tingling  was  married  in  Portage 
county  to  Mary  Thomas,  and  the  bride  and 
groom  came  immediately  to  Crawford  county 
to  make  their  home,  lie  entered  80  acres  of 
land  in  Lykens  township,  lie  was  a mason  by 
trade,  and  worked  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
road  when  it  was  building,  securing  cash  which 
be  invested  in  land.  Besides  clearing  bis  land 
in  Lykens  township  and  raising  his  crops,  he 
worked  at  his  trade,  and  during  his  life  owned 
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several  farms.  Soon  after  settling  in  the  town- 
ship death  visited  their  little  cabin  and  they 
were  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  their 
first  child,  John  (Tingling,  who  died  Aug.  3, 
1836,  and  was  buried  in  the  Lutheran  Grave- 
yard south  of  Chatlield,  the  oldest  burial  stone 
now  readable  in  that  graveyard. 

George  Rhoad  came  to  Craw  ford  county  in 
the  earl)'  thirties,  and  lived  in  Lykens  town- 
ship lor  two  years.  J le  then  moved  with  his 
family  to  Seneca' county,  where  they  helped  to 
clear  the  land,  on  the  site  of  the  present  town 
ol  Republic. 

Christopher  Perky,  a veteran  of  the  War  of 
1812,  catne  to  Ohio  in  1819,  settling  in  Seneca 
county  in  1827,  his  son  David  taking  a farm 
in  Lykens  tow  nship.  The  latter  married  Mary 
Seitz,  and  four  of  their  sons  entered  the  army 
during  the  civil  war,  three  of  them  losing  their 
lives  in  the  service. 

Solomon  Seerv,  one  of  ihe  pioneers  of  Ly- 
kens, came  to  Crawford  county  from  Ross 
county  m 1832,  with  his  two  eldest  sons,  and 
entered  three  80-acre  tracts.  lie  then  re- 
turned to  Ross  county,  where  he  remained  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Coming  back  in  the  spring  of 
1833,  he  built  a cabin  and  planted  a small  crop 
ol  corn,  and  then,  leaving  his  eldest  son  and 
(laughter  to  keep  house,  he  went  hack  to  Ross, 
harvested  his  crop  there  and  brought  his  en- 
tire family  to  Crawford,  arriving  with  then 
Sept.  1,  1833.  Soon  after  settling  in  the  tow  n- 
ship death  invaded  their  home,  and  the  Seery 
graveyard  was  started  on  the  Seery  farm  two 
miles  east  of  Benton,  the  first  burial  being  John 
Seery,  who  died  Nov.  11,  1835. 

Eli  Winters  was  born  February,  1802,  in 
Jefferson  county,  entered  land  in  Lykens  in 
1833,  moving  on  to  it  in  1834.  With  the  aid 
of  his  sons  he  developed  the  land,  his  chief 
helper  being  his  son,  Eli,  Jr.  In  order  to  in- 
crease the  family  income  Mr.  Winters  estab- 
lished a night  school  at  his  home,  and  here 
the  children  learned  to  read  and  write,  the 
son  Eli  teaching  his  younger  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. The  latter  became  an  enterprising  and 
prominent  citizen.  At  a comparatively  early 
age  he  ran  a threshing  machine,  had  a half  in- 
terest in  a saw-mill  at  Buljo  (Lykens),  and 
also  started  a store.  lie  was  elected  justice 
of  the  peace  in  1 8 =;  S and  held  the  office  up  to 
1880,  except  for  a few  years  during  Ihe  war. 


In  1851  he  married  Eliza  Howenstein,  a 
daughter  of  Peter  Howenstein,  one  of  the  Ly- 
kens pioneers. 

Milton  V aller  came  to  Lykens  township  in 
1834,  making  his  home  on  80  acres  of  land 
which  lie  had  entered  the  year  previous.  I his 
took  all  his  capital,  and  he  secured  a further 
40  acres  by  working  by  the  day  for  others,  and 
being  a cooper  by  trade  during  bad  weather 
and  in  the  evenings  he  made  buckets  and  tubs 
for  the  neighbors,  thus  giving  him  needed  cash. 
Two  little  sons  came  with  him  to  the  county, 
Lysender  aged  seven  and  Stephen  aged  three. 
I liese  hoys  as  they  grew  older  helped  in  the 
clearing  and  developing  of  the  farm.  Both 
sons  took  an  active  hand  in  the  affairs  of  the 
township  and  county,  Lysander  Waller  being 
one  of  the  County  Commissioners  for  two 
terms.  On  Dec.  25,  1853,  Stephen  Waller 
married  .Martha  McKinley,  a daughter  of 
James  McKinley,  and  the  aunt  of  the  late 
I ’resident  McKinley. 

August  Jacobs  was  a native  of  Saxony,  Ger- 
many. lie  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade  in 
his  native  land,  where  also  he  married  Rachel 
Bair,  and  later  started  for  America,  landing 
in  New  York  with  only  25  cents  in  cash  and 
owing  $11.  With  his  bride  he  came  west, 
found  work  on  the  National  pike,  and  later 
made  his  way  to  Crawford  county,  where  he 
bought  land,  which  was  then  entirely  covered 
by  the  forest,  and  was  mostly  swamp  land. 
He  cleared  his  land  slowly  by  working  in  the 
evenings,  lollowing  his  trade  during  the  day, 
doing  carpenter  work  for  the  neighbors.  He 
finally  sold  his  land  and  bought  a larger  tract, 
also  covered  with  timber,  which  he  cleared. 

David  Wickham,  served  in  the  War  of  1812. 
The  family  came  to  Crawford  county  in  1837 
and  secured  a partly  developed  farm  in  Texas 
township.  His  son  Willard,  having  previously 
taught  school  for  a few  terms,  in  1840  pur- 
chased a tract  of  land  covered  by  the  forest,  in 
Lykens  township  which  he  cleared  and  devel- 
oped into  a good  farm.  He  was  subsequently 
appointed  by  Gov.  Pierce  as  Indian  agent  to 
the  Winnebagoes  at  Long  Prairie,  Minn.,  and 
alter  several  years  service  returned  to  his 
home  in  Lykens  where  lie  lived  until  his  death 
ill  |8<)<). 

Henry  Geiger  was  horn  in  Germany,  and 
when  fifteen  years  of  age,  came  with  his  par- 
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cuts  to  America,  settling  in  Stark  county.  lie 
married  there,  and  in  the  ’30s  came  to  this 
section  where  he  entered  80  'acres  in  Seneca 
county,  later  having  land  in  Lykens  township. 
They  walked  the  entire  distance  from  Stark 
county,  and  his  entire  possessions  were  his 
wife,  an  axe,  50  pounds  of  Hour  which  he  had 
carried  the  entire  distance  on  his  back,  and  $1 
in  cash.  Of  course  he  succeeded,  and  when 
each  of  his  seven  children  started  in  life  for 
themselves  they  were  all  assisted  by  him. 

Eli  Adams  came  to  Crawford  county  in 
1825,  settling  on  80  acres  of  land  in  Texas 
township.  Ilis  son  Ephraim  married  Mary 
Andrews,  daughter  of  another  pioneer,  and 
built  his  cabin  in  the  woods  in  Lykens  town- 
ship. 

John  and  Erederica  Solze  came  to  Lykens 
township  in  1841  with  six  children.  Even  as 
late  as  this  date,  they  walked  from  Attica  to 
Lykens  township  and  losing  their  way  were 
compelled  to  pass  the  night  in  the  woods  under 
a large  tree.  The  next  day  they  reached 
friends,  who  accorded  them  a hearty  welcome. 
They  started  with  40  acres  on  which  a small 
improvement  had  been  made. 

We  of  today,  living  in  the  towns  or  in  the 
open  country,  where  the  timber  has  been 
largely  cleared  away,  save  for  small  patches 
here  and  there,  can  have  little  conception  of 
the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  pioneer  set- 
tler in  finding  his  way  through  the  trackless 
and  almost  illimitable  forest.  Even  the  ship- 
wrecked mariner,  without  a compass,  in  the 
midst  of  the  vast  ocean,  can  direct  his  course 
usually  by  means  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  but 
the  early  settler,  lost  in  an  almost  equally  vast 
expanse  of  forest,  had  not  even  this  advantage, 
for  the  trees,  with  their  towering  trunks  and 
spreading  branches,  decked  with  a super- 
abundant foliage,  shut  out  for  the  most  part 
any  view  of  the  sun,  moon  or  stars,  and  even 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  maintained  beneath 
their  branches  .a  sort  of  half  light  or  semi- 
gloom,  while  at  night  the  darkness  was  im- 
penetrable. 'The  routes  from  settlement  to 
settlement,  or  even  from  one  neighbor’s  house 
to  another,  when  the  woods  lay  between,  were 
marked  by  blazed  trees,  but  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  a settler,  in  going  to  visit  a neigh- 
bor at  evening  time,  forgot  to  take  a lantern 
with  him,  or  perhaps  thought  he  could  find  his 


way  without  it,  and  missing  the  path,  was 
obliged  to  spend  the  night  in  the  woods,  having 
for  his  lullaby — if  he  were  phlegmatic  enough 
to  try  to  go  to  sleep — the  howling  of  the 
wolves,  the  moaning  of  the  wind  in  the  tree- 
tops,  and  the  hoarse  croaking  of  myriads  of 
frogs  in  some  neighboring  swamp  or  marsh. 
The  Park  brothers  one  evening  started  to  go 
to  the  cabin  of  Eli  Winters  about  a mile  and 
a half  away,  but  failing  to  take  a light,  were 
caught  by  the  darkness,  and  after  groping  for 
hours  in  the  woods,  and  falling  waist-deep  into 
numerous  swamps  and  bogs,  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  on  a large  log  that  lay 
half  out  of  the  water.  In  the  morning  they 
found  an  easy  path  from  the  swamp  and 
reached  Mr.  Winter’s  home  thoroughly  pros- 
trated from  their  experience. 

On  another  occasion  the  wife  of  James  Fer- 
guson, accompanied  by  her  ten  year  old  son, 
started  to  bring  home  the  cows.  She  had  some 
trouble  in  getting  the  animals  together,  and 
in  running  about  through  the  trees,  trying  to 
head  them  towards  the  house,  she  became  be- 
wildered and  lost  her  sense  of  direction.  Had 
she  left  the  cows  alone  and  followed  them  she 
would  probably  have  reached  home  all  right, 
for  they  soon  began  to  go  all  in  one  direction, 
being  really  headed  toward  the  homestead. 
Thinking  she  knew  more  about  the  matter 
than  they  did,  however,  she  finally  left  them 
and  set  out  with  her  son  to  find  her  way  home 
alone.  This  she  failed  to  do,  and  not  knowing 
which  way  to  go,  and  with  night  closing  in 
about  her,  she  lay  down  with  her  boy  by  the 
side  of  a large  log,  where  she  thought  they 
might  be  safe  from  the  notice  of  the  wolves, 
whose  howls  they  heard  throughout  the  night. 
The  next  day  she  resumed  her  wanderings, 
calling  out  at  intervals  to  attract  the  notice  of 
some  settler,  but  night  again  came  without 
rescue  and  all  day  the  mother  and  child  had 
eaten  nothing  but  a few  berries.  It  was  not 
until  the  middle  of  the  next  afternoon,  after 
passing  two  nights  and  almost  two  days  in  the 
woods,  that  she  heard  the  sound  of  a rille  and 
in  a few  minutes  saw  a neighbor  walking  to- 
ward her.  lie  was  one  of  a party  searching 
for  her,  and  was  furnished  with  food,  which 
the  half  famished  mother  and  child  eagerly 
devoured.  She  was  about  three  miles  from 
home  and  had  been  walking  in  a circle,  coming 
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once  or  twice  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  her 
cabin. 

Eor  some  time  previous  to  the  Civil  War 
Lykens  township  was  often  traversed  by  run- 
away slaves  on  their  way  to  Canada.  They 
always  passed  through  at  night,  traveling  north 
along  the  Tiffin  road,  during  the  day  time  ly- 
ing hid  in  the  dwelling  of  some  abolitionist  set- 
tler, some  distance  off  the  main  track,  and  re- 
suming their  journey  towards  dark.  Several 
citizens  in  the  township  were  known  to  be  en- 
gaged in  this  work,  but  no  special  objection 
was  ever  made  to  it. 

Grist  and  saw-mills  are  among  the  first  in- 
dustrial necessities  in  a new  country,  such  as 
the  Ohio  frontier  was  in  early  days.  The  set- 
tlers in  Lykens  for  many  years  went  to  Sen- 
eca County  for  their  Hour  and  lumber,  mills 
having  been  established  there  many  years  pre- 
vious to  the  settlement  of  this  township,  and 
that  locality  being  easier  of  access  than  Bu- 
cyrus.  John  Moore  remembers  when  they 
ground  buckwheat  through  their  coffee  mill 
for  a family  of  9 children.  The  early  grist- 
mills were  crude  affairs  and  were  sometimes 
known  as  “corn-crackers,”  for  they  were  cap- 
able only  of  manufacturing  a coarse  kind  of 
meal.  Otto  Fieldner  erected  one  such,  about 
1836,  about  a mile  south  of  the  village  of  Ly- 
kens, which  was  furnished  with  one  set  of 
“nigger-head”  stones,  and  which  continued  in 
operation  for  about  eight  years.  In  connection 
therewith  he  also  operated  one  of  the  best  of 
the  early  saw-mills,  which,  however,  ran  only 
about  four  months  in  the  year,  not  being  pro- 
vided with  sufficient  water-power,  owing  to  the 
small  size  and  slow  current  of  the  stream  on 
which  it  was  located.  lie  finally  provided  it 
with  machinery  to  be  worked  by  horses,  after 
which  it  was  continued  in  fairly  steady  opera- 
tion. 

A steam  saw-mill  was  built  and  operated  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  township  by  Joseph 
Stammitz,  as  early  as  1844,  and  was  largely 
patronized.  It  continued  in  operation  for  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  after  which  it  was  abandoned. 
It  was  run  for  some  time  by  Eli  Winters,  Jr., 
a skillful  sawyer,  who  was  connected  with 
several  of  the  early  mills. 

A combined  saw  and  grist-mill  was  built 
about  1834  by  Jacob  Foy,  who  was  also  an  ex- 
perienced and  able  sawyer.  'Phis  was  one  of 


the  largest  and  best  mills  in  early  days.  It 
was  a large  two-story  frame  structure,  and 
was  erected  at  the  junction  of  the  Big  and 
Little  Sycamore  creeks.  This  mill  had  ample 
water-power  and  ground  excellent  llour  and 
meal.  Inch  lumber  from  any  wood  was  fur- 
nished for  about  40  cents  by  the  hundred,  or 
a share  was  taken,  varying  from  one-third  to 
two-thirds.  Numerous  buildings,  some  of 
which  are  still  standing  were  constructed  from 
lumber  furnished  by  the  Foy  saw-mill.  After 
operating  the  mill  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
Mr.  Foy  sold  the  property  to  Moses  Wood- 
sides,  who  improved  the  mill  and  increased  the 
output  by  substituting  steam  for  water  as  the 
motive  power.  After  running  many  years  the 
mill  was  finally  abandoned,  A man  named 
Patrick  built  and  operated  a saw-mill  on  Syca- 
more creek  about  1865;  another  was  built  and 
operated  for  many  years  by  a Mr.  Blanchard. 

Francis  Slee,  a carpenter,  built  many  of  the 
early  frame  houses,  and  also  manufactured 
chairs,  looms,  spinning-wheels  and  other  use- 
ful articles.  Milton  Waller,  previously  men- 
tioned as  a cooper  by  trade,  had  a small  shop 
at  his  house,  where  he  made  tubs,  kegs  and  bar- 
rels, finding  a ready  sale  for  them.  He  was  a 
prominent  man  and  his  sons  grew'  up  to  be  in- 
telligent and  enterprising  citizens,  among  the 
best  in  the  township.  It  has  been  said  by  some 
that  Ira  Cory  was  the  first  blacksmith  in  the 
township.  . He  erected  a small  shop  about  a 
mile  or  so  south  of  the  village  of  Lykens. 
Others,  however,  claim  that  Nathan  Coran  was 
the  first  blacksmith.  He  built  his  shop  as  early 
as  1834  and  worked  at  his  trade  for  many 
years.  William  Jackson  carried  on  a small 
business  in  tanning  skins,  beginning  about  1840. 
Another  industry  that  was  also  undertaken  in 
Lykens  tow  nship,  between  1840  and  1850,  was 
the  rearing  of  silkworms  and  the  manufacture 
of  silk  goods.  A man  named  Blanchard  tried 
the  experiment.  The  chief  adviser  in  this  en- 
terprise was  Mrs.  Breston,  of  Cluitlield  town- 
ship, through  w hose  influence  others  in  Lykens 
township  were  induced  to  engage  in  the  same 
pursuit.  It  failed,  however,  chiefly  because  it 
was  found  difficult  or  impossible  to  procure 
the  necessary  supply  of  mulberry  leaves,  which 
constitute  the  caterpillar’s  only  food. 

In  1830  Otto  Fieldner  built  a primitive  grist 
and  saw-mill  on  the  banks  of  a small  branch  of 
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Sycamore  creek,  near  where  the  station  now 
known  as  Lykens  on  the  Northern  Ohio  rail- 
road is  located.  The  next  year  Ira  Cory 
started  a blacksmith  shop  across  the  road  from 
him,  and  a few  years  later  James  Drake  built  an 
ashcry  just  north  ol  them  on  the  Sycamore 
near  the  crossing  of  the  road  from  Bucyrus  to 
Bloomville  and  the  road  from  Sycamore  to 
Plymouth.  Several  other  industries  were 
started  .near  the  cross  roads,  and  stores  were 
located  there  and  a post  office  established 
under  the  name  of  Lykens  Centre.  At  a very 
early  day  a saloon  was  opened  and  became  a 
carousing  point  for  the  more  bibulously  in- 
clined in  that  section.  One  of  the  bar  room 
stories  current  at  that  time  contained  a f re- 
quaint  repetition  of  the  expression  ‘‘Hav  ing  a 
high  old  time  in  Buljo,”  and  this  gave  the  nick- 
name of  Buljo  to  the  place.  It  was  also  known 
as  “Santa  Fe”  and  "Buzzard’s  Glory.”  The 
town  was  regularly  laid  out  by  J.  F.  Eeighner 
in  October,  1870,  by  IT.  W.  McDonald,  the 
county  surveyor.  While  several  names  have 
been  given  it,  its  correct  name  has  always  been 
Lykens. 

The  first  house  was  built  in  the  town  by  a 
man  named  Swetland,  who  also  opened  the 
first  store;  the  latter  was  a very  small  affair, 
however,  as  his  entire  stock  of  groceries  and 
dry  goods  was  only  valued  at  $200.  A better 
store  was  opened  by  Anson  Brown,  in  1840, 
Mr.  Brown  starting  with  a general  .assortment 
worth  about  $600.  His  store  was  burned  in 
1847,  he  rebuilt  and  increased  his  business 
and  stock,  until  in  time  the  latter  was  worth 
nearly  $8,000.  He  finally  sold  out  to  other 
parties.  Byron  Brown  (no  relation  of  Anson) 
started  a store  about  1848,  with  a stock,  chiefly 
of  groceries,  worth  about  $1,000,  and  con- 
tinued the  business  for  about  seven  years. 

.After  the  Browns  George  Jackson  carried  on 
a small  store  for  about  five  years.  Samuel 
Martin  started  a general  store  about  1856,  hut 
having  continued  it  w ith  indifferent  success  for 
six  or  eight  years,  he  discontinued  it.  James 
Drake  built  an  ashery  as  early  as  1845,  which 
w as  located  on  Sycamore  creek,  near  the  south- 
ern limits  of  the  town  and  here  he  manufact- 
ured as  much  as  fifteen  tons  of  potash  per  an- 
num, for  a number  of  years,  lie  linallv  sold 
it  to  Anson  Drake,  who  continued  it  on  an 
even  more  extensive  scale.  Another  asherv 


was  built  by  Jacob  Hodge  on  the  bank  of  the 
creek  and  carried  on  lor  about  six  years. 

T here  was  a tannery'  in  Lykens  as  early  as 
1846.  It  was  built  by  Jerry  Jolly,  who  carried 
on  the  business  for  about  ten  years,  doing  good 
work,  and  then  sold  out  to  Fphraim  Adams, 
who  continued  it  for  five  years,  when  it  was 
abandoned.  A man  named  Cummins  had  a 
blacksmith  shop  in  the  village  as  early  as  1838 
and  was  followed  in  the  same  line  of  business 
by  a Mr.  Madison.  In  J847  a saw-mill  was 
erected  on  Sycamore  creek,  in  the  village,  by 
Peter  ITowenstein.  He  did  good  work  and 
continued  the  business  for  about  fifteen  years, 
when  he  sold  out.  The  mill  was  owned  for  a 
while  by  Eli  Winters.  The  first  resident  physi- 
cian.in  Lykens  was  Dr.  James  Dodge,  who  re- 
mained, however,  only  five  or  six  years.  Aftei 
him  Dr.  Harmon  practiced  for  a few  years 
and  then  removed;  Dr.  Ritchie  came  in  1856, 
but  died  at  the  end  of  four  years. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  post 
office  in  1844,  the  mail  was  brought  from  Mel- 
more,  in  Seneca  county,  and  later,  from  Por- 
tersville.  William  I lank  carried  it  once  a week 
for  many  years  until  finally  a post  office  was 
established  at  Lykens  on  March  18,  0844,  with 
J.  T.  Drake  as  postmaster,  lie  was  succeeded 
by  Anson  Brown,  Jan.  6,  1846;  Jeremiah  Jol- 
ley, Sept.  1,  1852;  James  Winters,  June  3, 
1854;  Eli  Winters,  July  2,  1856;  G.  B.  Van- 
fleet,  Oct.  23,  1S56;  Ephraim  Adams,  Nov. 
13,  1856;  J.  M.  Richey,  July  11,  1861;  John 
IT.  Barron,  Feb.  4,  1867;  William  Kohl,  July 
13,  1871;  James  T.  Carbin,  Aug.  12,  1889; 
Jacob  Brown,  Aug.  8,  1893;  Gust  V.  Harer, 
June  6,  1894;  James  T.  Carbin,  May  6,  1898; 
H.  B.  Tippin,  June  13,  1900;  M.  L.  Aurand, 
Eeb.  26,  1909;  C.  A.  Michner,  Jan.  28,  1910. 

In  1837  Sidney  Holt  was  one  of  the  prom- 
inent men  in  Lykens  township,  and  he  de- 
cided he  would  like  to  have  a post  office  for 
the  convenience  of  himself  and  his  neighbors 
Congressman  Hunter  of  Huron  county  who 
then  represented  this  district,  was  a personal 
friend  of  Holt’s  and  the  office  was  easily  se- 
cured, and  was  named  Holt’s  corners,  Sidney 
Holt  being  appointed  the  postmaster  on  July 
10,  1837.  The  office  was  established  in  Holt  s 
residence,  but  Mr.  Holt  soon  tired  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  office,  he  could  secure  no 
neighbor  willing  to  undertake  the  job,  and  after 
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running  it  for  a little  over  a month  it  was  dis- 
continued on  Aug.  iS,  1837. 

V hat  is  thought  to  have  been  the  first  school- 
house  m the  township  was  built  about  two 
miles  west  of  the  village  of  Lykens,  near  the 
farm  of  Eli  Winters,  in  1834,  the  people  gen- 
erally uniting  in  its  erection.  Isabel  Hall  was 
the  first  to  teach  school  in  this  building.  This 
school  was  supported  by  subscription  and  the 
attendance  was  large  enough  to  make  the  teach- 
er's remuneration  come  to  about  $10  a month. 
Other  early  teachers  in  this  school  were  a man 
named  Andrews  and  Miss  Lucinda  Warren. 
After  being  in  use  many  years  this  building 
was  subsequently  replaced  by  a better  one  at 
a cost  of  $500.  The  Ransom  Schoolhouse,  a 
log  building,  was  built  in  1836.  In  a few  years 
it  was  replaced  by  a small  frame  building,  and 
this  in  turn  by  the  building  known  as  the 
“Frog-pond  Schoolhouse.”  In  1840  a school- 
house  was  erected  about  a mile  north  of  Ly- 
kens village.  The  village  itself  had  no  school 
building  until  1851,  the  village  children  at- 
tending the  one  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
north  of  town,  which  had  been  erected  many 
years  before.  Section  29  had  a log  school 
building  as  early  as  1838;  in  1854  it  was  re- 
placed by  a frame  building,  and  the  latter  was 
used  until  1880,  when  a large  brick  school- 
house  was  built  at  a cost  of  $1,600,  w hich  is 
still  in  use.  In  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
township  a cabin  for  school  purposes  was 
erected  in  1840  and  has  since  been  replaced  by 
two  or  more  others.  Spelling  schools  and 
singing  schools  were  among  the  educational 
diversions  of  early  days.  David  Spittler  taught 
one  of  the  latter  during  the  w inter  months  for 
many  years.  Many  amusing  incidents  are 
doubtless  stored  away  in  the  minds  of  the  few 
survivors  who  attended  these  schools,  and 
could  they  all  be  gathered  together  and  pub- 
lished would  make  interesting  reading  for  the 
present  generation. 

The  pioneers  settlers  in  Lykens  attended 
church  in  Seneca  county,  but  after  the  popula- 
tion of  the  township  had  been  increased  in 
1832  by  a large  German  immigration,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  erect  churches  nearer 
home.  The  IVce  Will  baptists  in  that  year 
began  holding  meetings  in  the  cabins  of  the 
settlers.  Among  their  earliest  ministers  were 
Seth  and  benjamin  Parker,  Rev.  |amcs  Ash- 


ley and  Comfort  Waller.  The  families  of 
Comfort  Waller,  David  Hill,  William  Swalley 
and  Lewis  Warren  were  among  the  first  active 
members  of  the  organization.  In  1842  this 
society  erected  a church  on  the  farm  of  Com- 
fort Waller.  This  church,  which  was  the  first 
in  the  township,  was  a low  frame  building,  wdth 
clapboard  seats  fastened  to  poles  laid  length- 
wise of  the  house.  The  pulpit  was  of  planed 
poplar  lumber,  and  the  building  was  furnished 
with  a large  fire-place.  It  was  used  for  many 
years  and  was  then  superseded  by  a new  build- 
ing, which  was  erected  at  a cost  of  $1,200. 

Among  the  early  Presbyterians  in  Lykens 
township  was  Solomon  Seery,  at  whose  home 
meetings  were  held  about  1834,  as  well  as  in 
the  cabins  of  others  of  that  faith.  A society 
was  gradually  formed,  which  was  visited  for 
a number  of  years,  at  regular  intervals,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Tracy,  a circuit  rider,  who  traveled 
over  several  counties.  After  the  society  had 
continued  on  this  basis  for  a number  of  years, 
receiving  gradual  accessions,  a church  was 
built  at  Seery  Corners,  which  has  since  been 
known  as  the  Seery  church.  It  was  a small 
frame  building,  with  seats  and  pulpit  of  rough 
poplar  lumber,  and  without  paint  or  varnish. 
It  was  superseded  by  a new  building  in  1870. 
This  society  was  built  up  and  placed  on  a linn 
footing,  both  with  respect  to  finance  and  mem- 
bership by  Rev.  Mr.  Lillibridge,  a well  known 
and  particularly  effective  preacher  of  those 
days,  who  labored  with  the  congregation  for 
many  years. 

In  1850  the  German  Lutherans  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  German  Reformed  church  organ- 
ized a society  in  the  northwestern  part,  their 
first  meetings  being  held  in  a schoolhouse  and 
later  in  a barn  belonging  to  John  Klaes.  The 
barn  being  destroyed  by  lightning,  the  meet- 
ings were  transferred  to  Mr.  Klaes’  house, 
and  were  there  continued  until  the  summer  of 
1852,  when  a small  brick  church  was  erected. 
The  first  minister  was  Rev.  John  Rent/.,  his 
immediate  successors  being  Rev.  William 
Veiler.  Rev.  Llias  Keller  and  Rev.  John  Win- 
ter. During  Mr.  Winter’s  pastorate,  in  1859, 
the  congregation  divided,  a separate  church 
being  erected  by  the  Reformers  in  close  prox- 
imity to  tin*  old  one.  I wo  years  later  the  old 
church  was  abandoned  by  the  Lutherans.  The 
Reformed  congregation  has  had  a steady 
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growth  and  is  one  of  the  strongest  church  or- 
ganizations in  the  township.  A burial  ground 
was  here  long  before  the  establishment  of  the 
church  as  in  the  graveyard  is  the  first  recorded 
burial  in  the  township  that  of  Samuel  Huddle, 
little  son  of  Benjamin  Huddle,  who  died  June 
27,  1832. 

The  Lutherans  residing  in  the  southern  part 
of  Lykens,  for  many  years  attended  a church 
of  that  denomination  which  was  erected  at  an 
early  day  in  the  northern  part  of  Holmes  town- 
ship. 

About  1890  the  Pittsburg,  Akron  and  West- 
ern was  extended  from  Cary  through  Lykens 
township.  It  follows  a half  section  line 
through  the  township,  and  passes  half  a mile 
south  of  the  village  of  Lykens.  A station  was 
erected,  and  a store  was  started  at  the  station 


with  two  or  three  industries,  the  most  impor- 
tant being  the  bending  works  and  a grain  ware- 
house. An  attempt  was  made  to  take  the  main 
body  of  the  town  to  the  station  but  it  never 
materialized,  and  even  the  store  was  abandoned. 

In  1872  a lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  was  organ- 
ized at  Lykens  with  fifteen  members.  It  more 
than  doubled  in  membership,  and  when  the 
railroad  came  the  lodge  room  was  moved  to 
the  building  at  the  station.  This  proved  so  in- 
convenient for  the  members  that  the  lodge 
was  finally  discontinued. 

The  fine  quarries  west  of  the  town  were 
worked  for  many  years,  and  when  the  era  of 
pike  building  was  commenced  they  again  be- 
came useful  in  the  furnishing  of  the  stone  for 
much  of  the  road  improvements  in  that  section. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 


POLK  TOWNSHIP 

Origin  of  Polk — Home  of  Wingemund — Military  Road — Indian  Population — Johnny  Cake 
and  His  IVife — Indian  Burying-Ground — An  Abducted  Child - — Drainage  and  Soil — 
Organization  of  the  Tournship — First  Election — Early  Settlers — The  Cranberry  Indus- 
try— A Strange  Recognition — Early  Names  of  Gallon — Rev.  James  Dunlap’s  Narra- 
tive— Early  Mills,  Taverns  and  Distilleries — Churches  and  Schools— Cemeteries — Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace. 


Fresh  from  the  fountains  of  the  wood 
A rivulet  of  the  valley  came, 

And  glided  on  for  many  a rood, 

Flushed  with  the  morning’s  ruddy  flame. 

1 looked;  the  widening  vale  betrayed 
A pool  that  shone  like  burnished  steel, 

Where  the  bright  valley  stream  was  stayed 
To  turn  the  miller’s  ponderous  wheel. 

— John  Howard  Bryant. 

Polk  township  which  occupies  a strip  of  ter- 
ritory extending  seven  miles  east  and  west,  and 
three  miles  north  and  south,  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  Crawford  county,  was  at  one  time, 
like  Vernon  and  Jackson,  a part  of  Sandusky 
township,  Richland  county.  The  latter  was 
surveyed  in  1807  by  Maxfield  Ludlow.  It  was 
first  erected  as  one  of  the  western  townships 
of  Richland  county,  and  was  12  miles  deep 
and  six  wide.  At  this  time  the  territory  was 
inhabited  almost  entirely  by  the  Delaware  and 
Wyandot  Indians,  who  yet  lingered  in  their 
ancient  haunts,  loath  to  retreat  before  the  in- 
vading hosts  of  the  palefaces.  Of  the  whites, 
however,  there  were  few  before  the  year  1S17. 
In  this  township  was  the  home  of  Wingenund, 
and  here  occurred  the  capture  of  Col.  Craw- 
ford. To  the  Indian  mind  the  land  was  an  ideal 
abiding-place,  and  it  was  one  of  their  favorite 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds.  It  was  heavily 
timbered  with  every  variety  of  stately  tree; 
intersected  by  clear  sparkling  streams,  having 
their  source  in  the  purest  springs,  and  abounded 
with  game  of  various  kinds.  Rut  the  wave  of 
civilization  kept  rolling  steadily  westward.  In 

1812  (lie  soldiers  cut  a road  through  the  town- 

17 


ship,  which  passed  north  of  the  Olentangy,  near 
the  present  site  of  Gabon.  In  the  southern 
part  another  road  had  been  cut  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania militia,  and  when  the  settlers  began 
arriving  half  a dozen  years  later  these  high- 
ways of  progress  rapidly  multiplied;  over  them 
came  rumbling  in  ever  increasing  numbers  the 
ox-drawn  wagons  of  the  pioneers,  and  the 
Red  Man  knew  that  the  hour  of  his  departure 
was  at  hand.  He  had  fought  his  fight  and  lost. 
With  sad  heart  he  turned  his  back  on  the  land 
of  his  fathers,  and  with  his  face  to  the  setting 
sun,  set  out  with  reluctant  steps  to  the  more 
distant  wilderness  of  the  possession  of  which 
his  rapacious  white  brother  was  not  yet  ready 
to  deprive  him. 

Some  of  these  Indians  had  adopted  Eng- 
lish family  names.  Among  them  were  the 
Walkers,  Williamses,  Armstrongs,  Dowdys, 
etc.  One  of  them,  well  known  among  the 
earliest  settlers,  rejoiced  in  the  appelation  of 
Solomon  Johnny  Cake.  Lie  was  a fine  looking, 
good  natured  and  friendly  hunter  of  superb 
physical  proportions  and  had  for  a wife  a 
woman  who  was  three-fourths  white.  Her 
mother  was  a Castleman,  and  had  been  captured 
in  eastern  Ohio  by  the  Indians  after  the  Revo- 
lution and  adopted  into  an  Indian  family  living 
on  the  Sandusky.  She  married  Abraham  Wil- 
liams, a half-breed  Indian,  and  the  fruit  of  this 
union  was  a beautiful  daughter  named  Sally, 
who  became  the  wife  of  Johnny  Cake.  Sally 
and  his  children  frequently  accompanied  him  on 
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his  hunting  excursions.  He  usually  constructed 
a neat  bark  wigwam  to  protect  his  squaw  and 
children  from  the  storms  and  exposure  of  the 
forest,  while  he  ranged  the  woods  in  search  of 
game.  He  sometimes  exchanged  venison  for 
side  pork  with  the  pioneers,  and  frequently 
met  parties  who  had  a curiosity  to  see  Sallie, 
and  the  children.  Sally  was  regarded  as  a very 
apt  housekeeper,  and  preferred  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  imitate  the  whites. 

Johnny  Cake  was  a prominent  man  in  his 
tribe,  renowned  for  council  and  courage,  and 
in  1823  had  accompanied  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion to  the  Far  West,  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
He  and  his  wife  accompanied  the  Wyandots 
when  they  removed  from  their  reservation  in 
this  county  in  1843.  Three  of  his  grandsons 
served  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  enlisting  at 
Wyandot,  Kan.  He  was  very  friendly  with 
the  white  men,  whose  superiority  he  seemed  to 
recognize,  though  grieving  for  the  approaching 
doom  of  his  race. 

On  the  north  banks  of  the  Olentangy,  just 
west  of  Union  street  was  an  Indian  burying 
ground,  which  was  used  by  the  Red  men  until 
their  departure  from  this  vicinity.  After  they 
were  gone  some  young  men  opened  the  graves 
with  the  hope  of  finding  treasure,  but  found 
nothing  to  repay  them  for  their  trouble.  The 
field  was  subsequently  cultivated  and  the  graves 
plowed  level  and  it  is  now  covered  with  resi- 
dences. Sometimes  strange  Indians  from  the 
lake  region  visited  the  settlements.  Previous 
to  1820,  when  there  were  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  settlers  in  the  township,  a party  of  this 
kind  made  their  appearance.  Several  of  these 
went  to  the  home  of  Benjamin  Sharrock  and 
tried  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  a young 
girl,  whom  they  wanted  to  adopt  into  their 
tribe.  Of  course  Mr.  Sharrock  declined  to  be 
a party  to  any  such  arrangement.  A few  days 
later  (he  Indians  went  away  and  about  the 
same  time  a little  girl  about  four  years  old, 
(he  child  of  a settler  named  John  Dunmeyer, 
who  lived  about  a mile  southwest  of  (he  pres- 
ent sile  of  Calion,  was  found  to  be  missing. 
She  had  been  with  her  mother  in  the  woods,  the 
latter  being  engaged  in  boiling  sugar  water, 
and,  thinking  it  time  for  her  to  be  in  the  house, 
the  mother  had  taken  her  little  daughter  to  the 
fence,  lifted  her  over  it  and  told  her  to  go 
into  the  cabin.  When  she  returned  the  child 


was  gone.  The  frantic  mother  gave  the  alarm; 
a party  was  formed  who  searched  the  woods  for 
three  days  and  nights,  and  finally  dragged  the 
creek,  but  the  child  was  never  found.  It  was 
supposed  that  she  had  been  abducted  by  the 
Indians  and  taken  to  Canada,  but  her  fate  for- 
ever remained  a mystery.  The  fact  that  such 
crimes,  anti  worse  if  w'orse  could  be,  were  not 
un frequently  committed  by  the  Indians,  miti- 
gates to  a large  extent  the  feelings  of  pity  and 
compunction  that  one  might  otherwise  enter- 
tain for  the  fate  of  the  Red  Man  in  being 
driven  from  his  ancient  hunting  grounds  and 
reduced  to  a few  miserable  tribal  remnants  lo- 
cated in  far  western  states  under  the  ever- 
watchful  eye  of  the  Government.  Though  they 
w'ere  in  many  cases,  undoubtedly  deprived  of 
their  lands  by  trickery  or  force,  and  had  just 
cause  for  complaint  against  the  whites,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  is  scarcely  a square 
yard  of  land  in  any  civilized  country  the  title 
to  which  has  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  been 
derived  in  the  same  manner,  namely,  by  the 
right  of  the  strongest.  The  Indians  held  their 
lands  by  the  same  title,  having  in  the  first  place 
driven  out  or  exterminated  that  mysterious  race 
who  held  the  land  before  them,  and  who  them- 
selves may  have  obtained  their  title  in  a similar 
manner;  and  after  the  Indians  had  gained 
possession  of  the  continent  they  fought  among 
themselves  for  territory  and  deprived  each 
other  of  their  possessions  without  compunc- 
tion. That  they,  themselves,  should  have  been 
finally  ousted  by  the  palefaces  may  after  all 
have  been  only  a sort  of  retributive  justice. 
“To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils’’  has  been  the 
motto  of  every  conqueror  since  the  world  began 
and,  though  it  may  not  be  in  accord  with  the 
precepts  of  Christianity,  it  has  had  much  to 
do  with  promoting  the  cause  of  civilization  and 
making  the  w'orld  what  it  is  today,  and  de- 
monstrate the  undeniable  fact  of  “the  survival 
of  the  fittest.” 

Indians  traveled  this  section  in  early  days  in 
large  numbers.  It  was  on  their  route  from 
the  cranberry  marshes,  and  loaded  down  with 
these  berries  they  passed  through  to  Mansfield, 
where  they  disposed  of  them.  Again,  bands 
of  them  w'ent  through  with  their  skins  and 
furs,  and  bark  baskets  made  by  the  squaws 
which  found  a ready  sale  at  Mansfield,  and  in 
the  sugar  seasons  two  of  the  baskets  were 
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strapped  together,  placed  across  their  horses, 
and  each  basket  containing  about  fifty  pounds 
of  maple  sugar  was  conveyed  to  the  market, 
where  they  exchanged  it  for  the  supplies  they 
needed.  The  VVyandols  made  Mansfield  their 
principal  market  until  about  1835,  when  their 
trading  was  removed  to  liucynis  and  Marion. 

They  always  traveled  through  the  woods 
single  tile,  and  when  settlers  or  hunters  met  a 
band  of  half  a dozen  or  more,  only  one  of  the 
Indians  would  do  any  talking,  and  it  was  al- 
most an  impossibility  to  induce  any  one  except 
the  spokesman  to  say  a word  in  English. 
Neither  would  they  talk  English  except 
when  necessary.  One  day  Tommy  Vanhorn,  a 
Marion  county  hunter,  w'ho  was  returning 
home  from  a day  in  the  woods,  met  one  of  these 
Indians  who  could  not  understand  a word  of 
English,  and  they  were  both  compelled  to  talk 
in  pantomime,  to  express  their  ideas.  Vanhorn 
had  taken  one  or  more  drinks  during  his  day’s 
hunting  and  in  the  course  of  his  sign  language 
conversation  with  the  Indian,  happened  to  get 
on  the  windward  side  of  him,  and  the  Indian’s 
nose  being  in  better  working  order  than  his 
tongue,  he  caught  the  fragrance  of  the  hunt- 
er’s breath.  He  promptly  straightened  up, 
took  an  interest  in  matters,  and  looking  Van- 
horn squarely  in  the  face,  inquired  in  the  best 
of  English — “Where  you  get  whisky 

Polk  township  lies  upon  the  very  summit  of 
the  crest  or  ridge  which  separates  the  valley 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river 
from  that  of  the  Ohio.  Thus  it  happens  that, 
among  the  numerous  springs  which  are  found 
within  its  borders,  there  are  two,  but  a few 
rods  apart,  the  waters  from  one  of  which  wend 
their  tortuous  way  down  the  northern  slope  to 
Lake  Erie,  mingle  with  the  foaming  torrent 
which  plunges  headlong  to  low'er  depths  in  the 
stupendous  cataract  of  Niagara,  traverse  the 
length  of  Lake  Ontario,  pursue  their  winding 
course  among  the  beautiful  “Thousand  Is- 
lands” of  the  St.  Lawrence  until  they  finally 
rest  in  the  bosom  of  the  broad  Atlantic.  Those 
of  the  other  meander  here  and  there,  as  if  un- 
certain which  way  to  take,  but  gradually,  in 
obedience  to  Nature’s  law,  assume  a more 
southerly  course,  unite  with  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio,  then  with  those  of  the  majestic  “Lather 
of  Waters,”  flow  peacefully  past  the  once  shot- 
battered  heights  of  Vicksburg,  and  many  an- 


other spot  famous  in  our  country’s  history,  past 
the  busy  wharves  and  cotton-laden  steamers  of 
the  yueen  City  of  the  South,  and  through 
gloomy  lagoons  overhung  with  the  moss-cov- 
ered branches  of  the  cypress,  until  they  emerge 
into  the  warm  and  sunlit  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

The  land  of  Polk  township,  though  high,  is 
generally  level,  having  a natural  tendency  to 
retain  the  water,  on  account  of  which,  before 
artificial  drainage  was  resorted  to,  it  had  the 
appearance  of  being  wet  and  swampy.  The 
timber  consisted  mostly  of  oak,  beech,  maple, 
elm,  black  walnut  and  ash.  The  soil,  formed 
chiefly  in  primitive  times  by  vast  glacial  de- 
posits of  drift,  sand  and  gravel,  mixed  with 
iron  and  clay,  is  rich  and  admirably  adapted  to 
cultivation.  It  is  watered  chiefly  by  the  Olen- 
tangy  river,  which  meanders  in  a general 
westerly  direction  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  township.  All  along  its  valley  are  out- 
croppings of  sandstone  belonging  to  the  Wa- 
verly  group,  which  were  quarried  in  the  early 
days  for  building  purposes  and  for  years  have 
been  one  of  the  profitable  industries  of  the 
township.  This  river,  which  waters  the  bot- 
tom lands  of  the  whole  township,  had,  in  for- 
mer days  before  the  forests  had  been  cleared 
from  its  banks,  a stream  of  greater  volume 
than  at  present  and  was  far  more  picturesque. 
In  early  days  numerous  mills  were  erected 
upon  its  banks.  The  western  part  of  the  town- 
ship is  eminently  adapted  to  grazing  purposes, 
on  account  of  the  variety  and  luxuriance  of  the 
grasses. 

Sandusky  township  was  organized  on  July 
12,  1818,  as  a part  of  Richland  county.  The 
territory  it  then  contained  was  twelve  miles 
long  by  six  wide,  including  within  its  limits 
the  present  townships  of  Vernon,  and  Jackson 
and  a part  of  Jefferson  and  Polk.  While  a part 
of  Richland  county,  the  northern  half  was 
taken  from  it  and  called  Vernon  township, 
thus  reducing  its  territory  to  six  miles  square. 
Changes  were  being  constantly  made  in  boun- 
dary lines  of  townships  and  counties  and  in 
the  creation  of  new  townships,  counties  and 
county  seats  throughout  the  state,  and  when 
Wyandot  county  was  erected  on  Feb.  3,  1845, 
four  tiers  of  sections  were  taken  from  the  west 
side  of  Sandusky  township,  Richland  county, 
and  annexed  to  Crawford  county.  Then,  to 
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the  west  side  of  this  tier  of  four  sections  was 
added  what  was  known'  as  the  “three-mile 
strip.”  On  the  south  was  added  a strip  one 
mile  wide  from  Marion  county.  From  the 
territory  thus  formed  a strip  of  land  three 
miles  north  and  south  and  seven  miles  east 
and  west  was  taken  from  the  south  side  and 
named  Polk  township,  which,  as  still  consti- 
tuted, is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jackson  and 
Jefferson  townships,  on  the  east  by  Richland 
county,  on  the  south  by  Morrow  county,  and 
on  the  west  by  Whetstone  township. 

There  was  much  dissatisfaction  for  a time 
on  the  part  of  those  farmers  residing  in  that 
part  of  Polk  that  had  been  taken  from  Richland 
county.  While  citizens  of  Richland  they  had 
been  taxed  to  pay  for  the  erection  of  its  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  now  that,  against  their  will, 
they  had  become  citizens  of  another- and  poorer 
county  the  public  buildings  of  which  were 
small,  and  which  had  not  yet  been  paid  for, 
they  objected  to  this  additional  taxation.  After 
considerable  agitation  of  the  subject,  not  un- 
accompanied by  threats  of  violence,  they  at 
last  sent  Asa  Hosford  to  the  State  capital  as 
a lobby  representative,  empowered  to  look 
after  their  interests.  Fie  did  not  accomplish 
all  that  was  expected,  but  through  their  Rich- 
laud  county  representative,  Isaac  Hetrick,  the 
Legislature  was  induced  to  pass  an  enactment 
whereby  the  residents  of  that  part  of  the  new 
township,  which  had  formerly  been  in  Rich- 
land county,  were  released  from  the  payment  of 
taxes  upon  the  county  buildings  of  Crawford. 
As  there  was  practically  no  opposition  to  this 
enactment,  Mr.  Hosford  asked  that  the  same 
favor  be  shown  to  those  residing  in  the  strip 
which  had  been  taken  from  Marion  county. 
But  the  representative  of  Crawford  county, 
John  Carey,  objected,  stating  that  the  citizens 
of  the  southern  strip  had  not  asked  for  any  ex- 
■emption  and  the  matter  was  dropped. 

Folk  township  was  named  after  President 
Polk,  in  whose  term  of  office  it  was  created. 
The  resolution  of  the  county  commissioners 
which  gave  it  existence  read  as  follows: 

March  6,  1845 — Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Present,  full  board.  Resolution — This  day  it  was  re- 
solved by  the  Commissioners  of  Crawford  County  that 
the  following  fractional  townships,  taken  from  the  coun- 
ties of  Richland  and  Marion,  according  to  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  passed  Febru- 
ary third  (.pi),  1845,  to  erect  the  new  comity  of  Wyan- 


dot, and  alter  the  boundaries  of  Crawford,  was  organ- 
ized into  separate  townships,  to  wit : All  that  part 

taken  from  the  county  of  Richland,  and  being  Town- 
ship twenty  (20)  north,  Range  twenty  (.20)  west,  and 
all  that  part  taken  from  Township  nineteen  (19),  with 
Range  twenty  (20),  and  all  that  part  taken  from  the 
county  of  Marion,  and  being  in  Township  fifteen  (15) 
with  Range  twenty-one  (21)  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
organized  into  a separate  township  by  the  name  of  Polk, 
and  that  the  County  Auditor  be  and  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  cause  notice  to  be  given  to  the  said  township 
of  the  foregoing  organization  and  alteration,  according 
to  the  statute  of  Ohio  in  such  case  made  and  provided. 

John  Clements, 
Hamilton  Kerr, 
Samuel  Lee. 

Attest:  O.  Williams,  County  Auditor. 

Ihe  first  election  in  the  new  township  was 
held  April  7th,  1845,  with  Isaac  Criley,  Joshua 
Canon  and  Phares  Jackson,  judges,  and  Sol- 
omon P.  Nave  and  Samuel  R.  Canon,  clerks. 
This  election  was  held  only  to  fill  vacancies 
caused  by  the  separation,  the  Sandusky  town- 
ship officers  having  been  previously  elected, 
and  some  of  them  being  in  the  Polk  township 
part,  Abraham  Underwood,  the  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  being  one  of  them.  Those  duly  elected 
and  qualified  on  this  occasion  were  as  follows: 
Trustees — Asa  Hosford,  Samuel  P.  Lee, 
Bartholomew'  Reed,  Jr.;  Clerk— Peter  Cress; 
I reasurer — John  S.  Davis;  Assessor — Samuel 
R.  Cannon;  Constables- — John  A.  Loneus, 
Joseph  Kimmel;  Supervisors — Eri  Hosford, 
Joseph  Diddy,  Edw'ard  Cooper,  David  Thrush, 
William  White,  A.  C.  Jackson,  Frederic  Tay- 
lor, Jacob  Stinebaugh,  John  Ashcroft,  William 
L.  Dille,  Bart  Reed,  Sr.,  Andrew  Reed,  A.  S. 
Caton,  Phillip  Ichorn,  Phillip  Zimmermaker, 
Isaac  Nayer. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  trustees  was 
held  on  April  26,  1845,  and  among  the  business 
transacted  was  “the  sale  of  James  Sutton,  a 
town  pauper.  He  was  taken  by  Jacob  Stein- 
baugh  for  one  year  for  $100,  clothing  and 
doctor  bills  excepted.”  Other  business  trans- 
acted was  the  levying  of  a tax  of  two  mills  on 
the  dollar  for  poor  purposes  and  three  quarters 
of  a mile  for  township  purposes. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  new  township, 
elections  had  been  held  at  the  house  of  John 
I 'ate,  a mile  south w’esl  of  the  present  town  of 
Crestline.  This  election  booth  w-as  now'  in  the 
new  township  of  Jackson,  and  on  Sept  6,  1845, 
the  trustees  met  and  appointed  the  place  for 
holding  elections  at  the  school  house  in  the 
village  of  Calion.  Only  two  of  the  trustees 
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were  present — Asa  Hosford  and  Bartholomew 
Reed. 

Among  the  first  settlers  in  Polk  township 
were  Benjamin  Leveridge  and  his  two  sons 
James  and  Nathaniel;  Disberry  Johnson,  Sam- 
uel Johnson,  Edward  Cooper  and  John  Sturges 
in  1817;  Benjamin  Sharrock,  Nathaniel  and 
Nehemiah  Story,  John  Williamson,  John  Ivit- 
tridge,  David  Gill,  and  George  Wood  in  1S1S; 
Asa  and  Horace  Hosford  and  John  Hibner  in 
1819;  Samuel  Brown  and  his  two  sons,  John 
and  Michael,  William  Hosford,  John  and  Al- 
pheus  Atwood,  John  Bash  ford,  Samuel  Dany, 
David  Reid,  James  Dickerson,  John  Dun- 
meier,  Daniel  Miller  and  Jacob  Pletcher  in 
1820. 

Benjamin  Leveridge,  and  his  two  sons, 
James  and  Nathaniel,  were  the  first  settlers,  and 
all  three  built  their  cabins  on  land  that  is  now 
a part  of  the  city  of  Gabon.  The  cabin  of 
Benjamin  Leveridge  was  southwest  of  the 
present  public  square,  between  Atwood  and 
Cherry  streets,  and  near  him  his  son  James 
built  his  cabin,  while  Nathaniel  erected  his  on 
the  high  ground  which  is  now  the  public  square. 
The  first  two  had  splendid  water  from  the 
springs  in  that  neighborhood,  but  Nathaniel 
was  compelled  to  dig  a well,  and  in  1880,  when 
the  Public  Square  was  being  improved,  re- 
mains of  this  old  well  were  discovered. 

The  next  year,  1818,  the  pioneers  were  as- 
sisting in  raising  a cabin  for  John  Williamson, 
and  John  Leveridge  was  killed  by  a falling  log. 
Work  was  immediately  suspended,  and  the 
cabin  remained  for  some  time  without  a roof, 
just  as  it  was  when  Mr.  Leveridge  was  killed. 

Later  the  same  year,  Nehemiah  Story  and 
his  son  Nathaniel  and  John  Kitteridge  came 
from  Maine.  They  stopped  for  a short  time 
in  the  Williamson  settlement,  east  of  Gabon. 
They  took  possession  of  the  unfinished  cabin 
where  Leveridge  was  killed,  and  having  com- 
pleted it,  here  they  spent  the  winter,  and  the 
next  spring  moved  into  a cabin  that  had  been 
built  by  John  Sturges,  on  the  hill  north  of  the 
Gabon  road  west  of  the  Olentangy,  where  they 
remained  for  four  years.  Nathaniel  Story 
was  a hunter  and  trapper,  and  Kitteridge  lodged 
with  him;  he  was  known  throughout  that  sec- 
tion as  “Father”  Kitteridge,  and  also  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  hunting.  Nehemiah 
Story  was  a Baptist,  and  the  first  minister's 


name  on  the  court  records  in  Marion  county 
was  when  Rev.  Nehemiah  Story  was  author- 
ized to  solemnize  marriages  Nov.  13,  1826. 

Disberry  Johnson  came  in  1817,  locating 
on  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  26,  two 
miles  west  of  Gabon.  He  was  born  in  Virginia 
in  1764,  married  there  and  came  to  Ohio  with 
six  children.  His  first  wife  died,  and  his  sec- 
ond wife  was  a widow  named  Cooper  with 
six  children.  And  by  this  union  there  were  six 
children.  So  when  Johnson  decided  to  come 
to  Crawford  county,  he  brought  with  him  his 
wife  and  seventeen  children,  one  daughter  be- 
ing married  and  remaining  in  Ross  county. 
Probably  all  of  the  five  Johnson  children  who 
came  with  him  were  of  age,  and  probably  some 
of  his  step-children,  the  Coopers.  Mr.  John- 
son was  early  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  peace,  a position  he  held  for  many  years. 
Johnson  lived  to  be  104,  and  died  in  1868  at 
the  home  of  J.  Throckmorton,  a grandchild. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Gabon  graveyard. 

The  Browns  settled  on  section  27  west  of 
the  Johnson  family.  Jacob  Pletcher  lived  for 
a short  time  near  Gabon  and  then  entered  his 
land  along  the  Olentangy  in  section  34,  the 
land  now  owned  by  David  Tracht.  Just  north 
of  him  was  David  Reed,  a part  of  his  land  be- 
ing that  now  owned  by  Isaac  C.  Guinther;  he 
also  entered  land  across  the  line  in  Whetstone 
township. 

John  Hibner  settled  on  the  land  just  east  of 
Gabon  now  owned  by  Christian  Burgner.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  a forest  filled  with  wild 
animals,  and  before  the  bears  had  left  that 
section.  One  day  while  Mr.  Hibner  was  ab- 
sent, his  wife  while  at  her  household  duties 
in  the  little  log  cabin  heard  a noise  near  the 
chimney,  and  looking  in  that  direction  was 
horrified  to  see  that  the  chimney  stones  had 
been  displaced,  and  the  great  black  paw  of  a 
bear  had  been  thrust  through  the  opening  to 
seize  the  babv  which  she  had  placed  near  the 
fire  place.  She  hurriedly  grabbed  the  baby, 
and  removed  it  to  a place  of  safety,  but  before 
she  could  get  the  axe  or  some  other  weapon, 
the  bear  withdrew  his  paw  and  returned  to  the 
woods. 

At  another  time  James  Neil  arose  before 
daylight,  and  started  on  foot  with  a sack  of 
corn  to  have  it  ground  at  the  Beam  mills  south 
of  Mansfield,  hoping  to  return  before  dark.  It 
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HISTORY  OF  CRAWFORD  COUNTY 


was  before  lie  even  had  a door  to  his  cabin, 
skins  being  hung  over  the  one  entrance.  He 
was  delayed  and  night  had  set  in  when  he 
reached  his  cabin,  where  he  was  astonished  to 
find  everything  quiet.  On  entering  the  house 
he  found  his  wife  sitting  on  a stool  facing 
the  doorway,  witli  a determined  look  on  her 
face  and  the  axe  in  her  hand.  Just  as  evening 
came  on  a gaunt  and  hungry  wolf  had  entered 
the  cabin,  and  Mrs.  Nail  grabbed  the  axe,  and 
the  snarling  animal  beat  a hasty  retreat,  and 
she  was  now  on  the  look-out  for  a second  call. 

The  township  gained  a useful  citizen  in 
1819,  by  the  arrival  of  Asa  Hosford,  who  with 
his  brother,  Horace,  trudged  in  on  foot,  on 
Saturday,  Sept.  19th,  and  was  given  shelter 
over  Sunday  at  the  home  of  Benjamin  Lev- 
eridge.  He  was  a man  of  great  tact  and  ability 
and  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  was  the  rec- 
ognized leader  of  all  the  important  matters  of 
the  township.  His  native  place  was  Richfield, 
Mass.,  but  in  his  youth  he  accompanied  his 
father’s  family  to  New  York.  When  twenty- 
one  years  old  he  left  New  York  with  his 
brother  Horace  and  set  out  for  the  Great  West. 
They  arrived  at  Cleveland  on  the  steamer, 
Walk-in-the-Water,  the  first  steam  vessel  ever 
on  Lake  Erie.  They  set  out  on  foot  for  the 
interior,  arriving  at  Gabon,  Saturday  evening, 
Sept.  19,  1819.  They  returned  to  Huron 
county  where  they  passed  the  winter,  and  in 
the  spring  again  came  to  Crawford,  where  later 
they  were  met  by  their  father  and  the  other 
members  of  the  family.  After  arriving  at  the 
corners  the  father,  William  Hosford,  erected  a 
double  log  cabin,  where  he  often  entertained 
travelers  who  could  not  find  accommodations 
elsewhere.  In  the  meamvhile  Asa  Idosford 
worked  at  anything  he  could  find  to  do,  while 
his  brother  Florace  opened  a blacksmith’s  shop 
near  the  father’s  dwelling.  It  took  the  former 
several  years  to  save  $100  with  which  to  buy 
a piece  of  land.  Finally  the  elder  Hosford  sold 
his  property  to  his  son-in-law,  from  whom  it 
was  purchased  by  Asa,  who,  in  1824,  opened  a 
tavern  there.  Not  as  yet  being  married,  his 
sister  acted  as  landlady.  About  a year  later, 
however,  he  married  Miss  Alta  Kent  of  Rucy- 
rus.  For  eight  years  he  carried  on  a prosperous 
business  at  the  tavern,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  sold  out  to  John  Ruhl. 

To  illustrate  the  ease  with  which  a settler 


might  get  lost  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his 
own  clearing,  the  story  is  handed  down  that 
Samuel  Daily  went  into  the  woods  to  shoot  a 
deer  and,  having  lost  his  sense  of  direction, 
wandered  round  and  round  until  lie  was  per- 
fectly confused  and  knew  not  which  way  lie 
wras  going.  At  last  he  came  to  a clearing  and 
saw  a cabin,  in  the  door  of  which  a woman 
was  standing.  Going  up  to  the  fence,  he  called 
to  her  and  asked  her  if  she  could  tell  him 
where  Samuel  Daily  lived.  She  laughed  and 
told  him 'he  might  come  in  and  see,  when  lie 
discovered  that  it  was  his  own  home  and  that 
he  had  been  speaking  to  his  own  wife. 

John  Hibner  erected  the  first  mill  in  the 
township;  it  was  east  of  the  present  town  of 
Gabon,  where  the  Erie  road  crosses  the  Olen- 
tangy,  on  what  is  now  the  Christian  Burgner 
farm. 

Benjamin  Sharrock  was  born  in  1779.  His 
father  James  Sharrock  came  to  America  as  a 
British  soldier,  but  joined  the  American  cause 
and  fought  under  Washington  and  LaFayette. 
Benjamin  was  in  the  War  of  1812,  in  the  New 
York  militia.  After  that  war  he  married 
Constantine  Williams  in  Guernsey  county,  and 
in  1818  with  his  family  came  to  Polk  town- 
ship, where  he  had  a small  cabin  for  his  fam- 
ily 011  the  banks  of  the  Olentangy  just  west 
of  Gabon.  Here  they  lived,  while  he  walked 
daily  to  his  land  two  miles  south  where  he 
erected  a cabin  011  the  bank  of  the  river;  later 
he  had  a saw  and  grist  mill.  He  was  a man  of 
great  physical  strength,  strongly  religious,  and 
preached  to  the  pioneers  in  the  early  days.  He 
was  known  to  all  the  settlers  as  “Uncle  Ben.” 

James  Nail  was  born  in  Somerset  county, 
Pa.  During  the  War  of  1812  he  was  residing 
with  his  father’s  family  in  Richland  county, 
Ohio.  In  1819  he  left  home  and  came  to  what 
is  now  Jefferson  township  purchasing  tf>o 
acres  of  “Congress”  land,  two  miles  north  of 
Gabon.  In  1821  he  married  a daughter  of 
Samuel  Brown,  walking  to  1 Jelaware  to  secure 
the  license,  and  settled  on  his  land,  having 
previously  resided  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Lewis  Leiberger.  The  latter  in  1822  removed 
from  the  neighborhood.  Having  ascertained 
that  the  Indians  were  in  the  habit  or  taking 
large  quantities  of  cranberries  into  Richland 
county,  where  they  disposed  of  them  for  meal 
and  other  produce,  Mr.  Nail,  with  his  father- 
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in-law,  Samuel  Brown,  his  brother-in-law 
Michael  Brown  and  Daniel  Miller,  set  out  in 
1820,  to  discover  where  they  procured  them, 
with  the  view  of  profiting  by  the  knowledge. 
They  went  west  for  several  miles  along 
the  Pennsylvania  army  road,  and  then  turned 
north,  keeping  on  until  they  struck  the  San- 
dusky river,  east  of  Bucyrus.  Here  they  found 
Daniel  McMichael,  who  gave  them  information 
in  regard  to  the  Indian  trail  that  led  to  the 
cranberry  marsh.  As  night  came  on  they  saw 
the  camp-fires  of  the  Indians,  who,  however, 
did  not  molest  them.  They  camped  out  all 
night  and  in  the  morning  loaded  their  horses 
with  as  many  cranberries  as  they  could  carry 
and  reached  home  that  same  evening.  In  many 
places  the  weeds  were  as  high  as  their  horses’ 
heads.  Aside  from  the  Indians,  the  only  man 
they  saw  during  the  trip  was  Mr.  McMichael, 
on  the  Sandusky  river,  just  east  of  Bucyrus. 
Mr.  Nail  and  his  brother-in-law  also  went  on  a 
search  for  bee  trees,  of  which  they  found  a 
number  and  collected  nearly  two  barrels  of 
honey,  which  at  that  time  was  selling  in  Jef- 
ferson county,  to  which  they  shipped  it,  for 
$1  a gallon.  In  1822  Mr.  Nail  sold  his  land 
to  Daniel  Miller  and  bought  80  acres  on  a 
branch  of  the  Whetstone,  or  Olentangy,  south- 
west of  Gabon.  About  this  time  Mr.  Nail  de- 
cided to  build  a mill  and  let  the  contract  to 
Alexander  McGrew,  of  Tuscarawas  county. 
A dam  was  made  and  the  frame  and  running- 
gear  put  together  in  six  weeks’  time.  In  the 
fall  he  sold  the  mill  and  farm  to  John  Planck, 
who  was  looking  for  a site  for  a carding  ma- 
chine and  fulling  mill.  Owing  to  the  small- 
ness of  the  population,  however,  Mr.  Planck’s 
project  proved  a failure.  In  making  the  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Planck,  Mr.  Nail  had  reserved 
the  right  to  live  in  the  cabin  and  also  to  use  the 
mill  for  one  year,  which  he  accordingly  did, 
furnishing  lumber  to  the  settlers.  In  1822  he 
moved  to  another  location,  about  half  a mile 
below  his  saw-mill,  and  in  r82g  erected  a grist- 
mill. In  1825  Mr.  Nail  added  a distillery  to 
his  grist  mill,  and  followed  the  combined  occu- 
pations of  grinding  and  distilling  until  1835, 
in  which  year  he  sold  both  the  mill  and  distil- 
lery to  a man  named  Parks,  from  Beaver 
county,  Pa. 

Mr.  Nail’s  name  appears  on  the  first  will 
that  was  ever  recorded  in  Marion  county, 
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Crawford  being  at  that  time  a part  of  Mari  op, 
lor  legal  purposes.  Pile  will  was  made  by 
Samuel  Ferrel,  and  was  admitted  to  probate 
May  29,  1826.  P'errel  left  all  his  property  to 
Ins  mother,  Martha  P'errel,  and  no  executor 
being  named  she  was  appointed  as  administra- 
trix. Benjamin  Jeffrey  and  Jonathan  Smith 
were  the  witnesses,  and  James  Nail  and  Wil- 
liam Moore  were  the  sureties  for  the  admin- 
istratrix. 

Daniel  Miller  bought  160  acres  of  timber- 
land  from  James  Nail  in  the  spring  of  1822, 
the  land  being  a little  over  two  miles  north  of 
Gabon.  He  married  Lydia,  daughter  of  Plenry 
and  Elizabeth  (Ruhl)  Hershner.  They  had 
seven  daughters,  the  fifth  of  whom,  Lydia 
Tabitha,  married  Col.  Robert  Cowden.  At 
the  time  of  Miller’s  arrival  in  the  county  the 
settlers  were  few  and  far  between.  Their 
nearest  flouring  mill  was  on  the  Clear  P'ork  of 
the  Mohican,  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  soutn- 
east  of  Gabon.  A blazed  trail  through  an  un- 
broken forest  marked  the  road,  and  there  were 
no  bridges  over  any  of  the  streams.  A set- 
tler w ould  start  with  a sack  or  two  of  his  own 
corn,  and  some  for  his  neighbors,  and  would 
go  and  wait  at  the  mills  until  it  was  ground, 
which  sometimes  took  several  days.  Col. 
Cow'den  uHtes  that  one  time  his  father-in- 
law,  Daniel  Miller,  had  made  the  trip,  taking 
provisions  for  himself  and  food  for  the  horse. 
It  was  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  the  nights  were 
chilly.  He  arrived  at  the  mill  late,  and  slept 
in  his  wagon.  Arising  early  the  next  morning, 
4 o’clock,  he  took  a brisk  walk  to  warm  up, 
and  met  Mr.  Plisky,  the  miller,  going  to  the 
mill  to  start  it  up  for  the  day.  Mr.  Plisky  in- 
quired his  name,  and  he  told  him  it  was  Daniel 
Miller.  “Daniel  Miller!”  was  the  reply. 
“Where  do  you  come  from?”  “York  county, 
Pennsylvania,”  replied  Miller.  Mr.  Hisky 
looked  at  him  in  astonishment,  and  said : 
“Daniel  Miller?  From  York  county,  Penn- 
sylvania? That  is  strange!  My  wife’s  name 
was  Miller,  she  is  from  York  county,  Penn- 
sylvania and  I have  often  heard  her  speak  of 
her  little  brother,  Daniel.”  Mr.  Miller  was 
now  interested,  and  the  two  men  went  back  to 
the  house,  and  sure  enough  the  woman  was  his 
sister,  and  Miller  had  slept  out  in  the  cold  in 
the  dooryard  of  his  sister’s  house,  and  never 
knew'  it.  The  explanation  is  simple.  Eve  Mil- 
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ler  was  the  oldest  of  fourteen  children  and 
Daniel  was  the  youngest.  He  was  but  a small 
boy  when  she  married  and  left  her  Pennsyl- 
vania home.  She  married  a man  named  George 
Bidleman,  who  became  too  lazy  and  shiftless 
to  work  and  degenerated  into  a robber,  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  travel  to  the  west,  and  as- 
saulting the  unsuspecting  traveler,  taking  from 
him  the  money  he  was  bringing  west  for  the 
purchase  of  land.  All  efforts  to  reform  the 
husband  were  unavailing.  Discouraged  and 
feeling  the  disgrace,  she  wrote  home  but  sel- 
dom, and  finally  ceased  to  write  altogether. 
During  one  of  his  attempted  robberies  he  was 
killed,  and  the  sister  was  left  a widow  in  the 
wilderness.  Later  she  met  and  married  Mr. 
Flisky  and  with  her  name  changed  all  trace  of 
her  was  lost,  until  the  accidental  discovery  re- 
united the  brother  and  sister.  Daniel  Miller’s 
farm  was  in  the  track  of  the  Windfall.  When 
he  saw  the  storm  coming,  the  children  took 
refuge  in  the  big  chimney;  there  were  but  two 
daughters  at  the  time,  Laura  and  Elizabeth,  and 
while  the  roof  of  the  log  cabin  was  blown  away, 
no  one  was  hurt.  All  around  them  the  trees, 
large  and  small,  were  blown  down,  and  piled 
criss-cross  in  every  direction.  Much  of  the 
stock  was  killed  outright,  and  the  settlers  were 
busy  for  days  chopping  away  the  trees  to  get 
at  their  cattle  and  other  stock,  which  had  been 
penned  up  by  the  fallen  trees,  and  were  still 
alive. 

Other  early  settlers  in  Polk  township  were 
John  Cracraft  and  Jacob  Miller  in  1821  ; John 
Eysman,  John  Hauck,  John  Jeffrey,  William 
Murray,  Alexander  McGrew,  James  Nail,  Rev. 
John  Rhinehart,  and  Rev.  James  Dunlap  in 
1822;  Owen  Tuttle  and  Pharos  Jackson  in 
1823;  James  Autcn  and  Nathan  Merriman  in 
1824;  William  Neal,  James  Reaves,  George 
Row  and  John  Shawber  in  1825;  John  Ash- 
croft, Jonathan  Ayres,  Andrew  I’oc,  Thomas 
Harding,  and  John  Sedous  in  1826;  Francis 
Clymer  and  Rev.  John  Smith  in  1828;  Samuel 
Gerbrecht,  and  Christopher  Beltz,  wife  and 
seven  children,  in  1829;  Jonathan  Fellows,  and 
John,  Michael,  Jacob,  Levi,  Henry,  and  Peter 
Ruhl,  in  1830;  Benjamin  Grove,  Joseph  Lech, 
Jacob  Cronenwclt,  Rev.  John  Slough,  Jacob 
Seif,  and  William  llise  in  1831;  Solomon 
Nave  in  1832;  John  Morriso,  John  Kraft, 
Daniel,  Benjamin,  John,  Joseph,  and  Randolph 


Hoover,  John  and  Adam  Klopfenstein,  and 
Samuel  and  Joseph  Lee  in  1833. 

In  1822  Rev.  James  Dunlap  came  to  Polk 
township  from  what  is  now,  Ohio  county,  West 
Va.  In  an  article  in  the  Forum  published  in 
December,  1874,  he  thus  describes  the  condi- 
tion of  this  section  at  that  time: 

“About  1822  my  uncle,  William  Murray, 
Major  Benjamin  Jeffrey  and  myself,  rigged 
up  an  old  one-horse  wagon  with  a pole  for 
two  horses.  We  gathered  up  our  traps,  con- 
sisting of  a rifle  gun,  some  amunition,  a cross- 
cut saw,  two  axes,  several  old  quilts,  and  some 
kitchen  furniture,  covering  the  whole  with  a 
linen  cover.  We  then  bid  our  friends  farewell 
and  started  for  the  “Far  West,”  as  it  was  then 
called.  We  crossed  the  Ohio  at  Short  Creek, 
a few  miles  above  Wheeling,  came  through 
Mt.  Pleasant  to  Cadiz,  down  the  Stillwater  to 
New  Philadelphia,  through  Wooster  to  Mans- 
field, a town  then  of  some  note,  having  three 
stores,  two  taverns  and  a blacksmith  shop; 
continued  -west  to  ‘Goshen,’  ‘Moccasin,’  or 
‘Spangtown,’  as  it  was  then  called,  but  now 
Gabon.  We  found  five  families  between  Mans- 
field and  Gabon — Judge  Patterson,  Alfred  At- 
wood’s mother,  a widow;  old  John  Edginton, 
John  Marshall  and  John  Hibner. 

“All  was  woods  until  we  came  to  what  is 
now  the  public  square,  Gabon,  where  we  found 
two  log  cabins  occupied  by  a man  named  Lev- 
eredge.  Just  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  where 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Gill  now  lives  was  another  cabin 
occupied  by  a man  named  Frederick  Dickerson. 
A little  further  west,  where  J.  R.  Clymer’s 
brick  house  now  is,  there  was  a double  log 
cabin  hotel,  which  was  kept  by  old  Uncle  Wil- 
liam ITosford,  father  of  Asa  ITosford.  Horace 
Flos  ford  lived  and  had  a blacksmith’s  shop  at 
Reisinger’s  Corners.  Old  Grandfather  Kit- 
teridge  lived  on  the  other  corner  and  followed 
trapping  wild  game  for  fur.  Thence  we  went 
southwest  to  Benjamin  Sharrock’s  house,  ar- 
riving safely  and  having  made  a trip  of  150 
miles  in  twelve  days  through  mud,  water,  ice 
and  snow,  sometimes  up  to  our  wagon-bed. 

“Next  clay  we  went  to  our  land  and  found 
a camp  of  twelve  or  fourteen  Indians  upon  it, 
who  had  had  a big  drunk  the  day  before.  One 
of  them  had  been  stabbed  through  the  left  side 
with  a large  butcher  or  scalping-knife.  But  he 
recovered  and  afterward  bragged  that  he  was 
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a ‘berry  stout  Injin — stick  big  knife  through — 
no  kill-whoop!’  They  were  a Wyandot  tribe, 
very  friendly  with  the  whites;  ever  ready  to 
help  us  at  our  log-rollings  and  cabin  raisings, 
which  were  very  common  in  those  days.  We 
got  old  Mother  Sharrock  to  bake  us  some  bread 
and  started  for  the  woods.  Pitching  our  tent  by 
the  side  of  an  old  log,  we  built  it  into  a half- 
faced shanty,  chincked  it  with  moss  and  piled 
in'  with  some  straw  for  bedding.  One  of  our 
party  went  upon  a ridge  and  killed  a very  line 
deer,  so  we  had  plenty  meat.  We  cooked 
our  venison  and  lived  sumptuously  and  deli- 
ciously. At  night  we  would  crawl  into  our 
nice  bed-chamber  to  rest.  Then  would  come 
the  howling  of  wolves  to  lull  us  to  sleep. 
Sometimes  they  would  venture  so  near  that  we 
could  hear  them  gnawing  the  bones  of  our 
venison  behind  the  fire.  Sometimes  we  would 
shoot  at  them  in  the  dark  to  scare  them  away. 
They  would  then  scatter  with  a howling  that 
made  music  indeed.  We  continued  there  three 
weeks  cutting  logs,  and  raised  a cabin.  We 
prepared  it  fit  for  use  and  then  returned  home 
for  the  family.” 

The  principal  food  of  the  pioneers  consisted 
of  bear’s  meat,  venison,  turkey,  corn-meal, 
potatoes  and  hominy.  The  hominy  was  pre- 
pared in  what  was  known  as  a hominy  block, 
which  was  hollowed  out  something  like  a drug- 
gist’s mortar,  the  hominy  being  cracked  with 
a sort  of  pole  or  long  pestle,  armed  with  an 
iron  wedge.  Their  clothing  was  generally 
buckskin  and  linsey-woolsey,  a kind  of  linen 
also  being  made  from  nettles.  The  children 
went  bareheaded  and  barefooted  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  Adventures  with 
wolves  and  other  wild  animals  were  common. 

In  1825  the  first  distillery  in  the  township 
was  erected  by  Nathan  Merriman,  who  had 
arrived  in  the  year  previous.  It  was  located 
at  the  springs,  not  far  from  the  home  of  the 
Levenclges.  Besides  the  ITibner  grist-mill, 
north  of  Gabon  was  a saw-mill,  while  ITos- 
ford’s  and  Park’s  grist-mills  and  Sharrocks’ 
grist  and  saw-mill  were  all  located  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream  south  of  Gabon  and  with- 
in a few  miles  of  each  other.  Modern  “im- 
provements” have  made  a great  change  in 
this  stream,  and  it  has  long  since  lost  the 
picturesque  aspect  it  once  possessed.  Many 
of  (lie  springs  which  once  fed  it  have  become 


dry  and  except  in  the  spring,  or  immediately 
after  heavy  rains,  it  consists  of  a mere  suc- 
cession of  pools  imperfectly  drained  by  a small 
rivulet,  the  waters  turbid  with  the  rinsings 
and  refuse  of  gas-works,  dye-houses  and  other 
debris  from  the  drainage  of  a city. 

All  these  mills  along  the  Whetstone  were 
run  by  water-power  and  to  secure  sufficient 
fall  to  run  the  water  wheels,  mill  races  were 
dug,  in  the  case  of  Idorsford’s  and  Nail’s 
mills,  those  water  courses  being  nearly,  if  not, 
a quarter  of  a mile  in  length.  At  the  Sharrock 
mill  the  fall  of  water  in  the  stream  was  heavier 
and  here  the  mill  race  was  much  shorter.  All 
these  mills  passed  out  of  existence  except  the 
Iiosford  mill,  which  has  continued  to  this  day. 
It  was  built  in  1832  by  Asa  Iiosford,  and  the 
old  mill  race  was  long  since  abandoned  and 
the  mill  run  by  steam.  It  is  a three-story 
frame  structure,  and  is  today  the  oldest  mill 
in  the  county;  on  the  beams  in  the  second 
story,  can  still  be  seen  carved  in  rude  letters 
the  words  “Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too,”  one 
of  the  rallying  cries  of  the  campaign  of  1840. 
The  crude  millstones  of  the  early  days  have 
been  long  since  replaced  by  the  more  modern 
machinery,  and  one  of  these  early  stones  finds 
a last  resting  place  as  a curiosity  of  the  pioneer 
days  at  the  home  of  R.  V.  Sears  in  Bucyrus. 
Still  another  of  these  ancient  mill  stones  was 
brought  to  Bucyrus  by  Oscar  Sharrock,  and 
is  now  in  his  yard,  his  grandfather,  nearly  a 
century  ago,  having  used  similar  mill-stones 
at  his  mill. 

The  first  road  built  through  the  township 
was  the  Portland  road  surveyed  by  James  Kil- 
bourne.  It  was  from  Columbus  to  Sandusky 
and  w'as  called  the  Portland  road  from  the 
fact  that  up  until  about  1824,  what  is  now 
the  city  of  Sandusky  was  known  as  Portland. 
The  next  road  was  the  one  from  Gabon  to 
Bucyrus.  Over  this  latter  road  about  1830 
a line  of  stages  were  running  to  Bucyrus  three 
times  a week,  going  east  from  Gabon  to  Mans- 
field and  Wooster  and  on  to  Pittsburg.  This 
road  is  now  Main  street  in  Gabon,  but  prior 
to  1830  it  branched  to  the  north,  east  of  the 
present  square,  and  followed  the  Whetstone 
until  it  again  joined  the  old  road  east  of  Ga- 
bon and  then  continued  to  Mansfield.  The 
most  important  point  between  Gabon  and 
Mansfield  on  this  old  State  road  was  Riblet’s 
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Corner.  Here  Christian  Riblet  had  settled 
two  miles  east  of  the  Crawford  county  line 
and  his  son  Daniel  kept  the  Riblet  House  at 
the  Corners,  the  best  known  tavern  between 
Bucyrus  and  Mansfield.  Daniel  Riblet  after- 
ward was  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  township 
(Sandusky)  for  iS  years,  and  from  1839  to 
1841  represented  Richland  county  in  the  Leg- 
islature. A post  office  was  established  at  Rib- 
let’s  Corners  and  after  Gabon  became  more 
prominent  as  a settlement  the  Riblets  came 
to  the  new  town  and  became  among  the  most 
active  citizens. 

A line  of  stages  never  passed  over  the  Col- 
umbus and  Portland  road.  At  the  time  it  was 
surveyed  the  route  from  Columbus  to  San- 
dusky was  east  of  this  road  through  Mansfield 
and  Norwalk,  and  later  the  road  was  surveyed 
from  Columbus  to  Sandusky  through  Dela- 
ware, Marion  and  Bucyrus,  and  these  roads 
became  the  routes  for  stages  and  for  mails, 
but  the  Portland  road  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  in  the  State,  being  used  by  the 
farmers  in  carrying  their  produce  to  the  mar- 
kets on  the  lake,  coming  sometimes  from  Del- 
aware and  other  points  further  south.  A 
majority  of  these  farmers  carried  their  provi- 
sions with  them,  and  also  feed  for  the  horses, 
and  slept  in  their  wagons,  as  owing  to  the 
low  price  of  produce,  wheat  being  seldom 
more  than  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  they  had  to 
be  very  economical.  Two  farmers  made  the 
trip  from  this  county  to  Sandusky,  disposed 
of  their  wheat  and  other  grain  and  returned 
after  being  gone  six  days  and  their  entire  ex- 
pense was  six  cents,  and  this  they  state  wras 
spent  for  two  drinks  of  whiskey,  which  in 
those'  days  w'as  regarded  as  a necessity  and 
required  cash,  the  same  as  it  does  even  to 
this  day.  Some,  however,  put  up  for  the  night 
at  one  of  the  many  taverns  which  lined  the 
road.  'The  expense  for  the  night’s  lodging 
being  only  a sixpence.  The  number  of  these 
houses  of  entertainment  was  much  increased 
in  the  early  thirties  by  the  wild  mania  which 
set  in  for  land  speculation,  bringing  people 
here  who  desired  to  enter  land.  T he  panic  of 
1837  exploded  the  bubble  of  speculation  and 
was  the  ruin  of  many,  besides  leaving  much 
of  the  farming  business  paralyzed  for  the  want 
of  money.  In  order  to  relieve  the  financial 
stringency  relief  measures  were  taken  by  the 


State  legislature.  At  that  time  the  national 
Government  had  a surplus  of  money  which 
they  turned  over  to  the  State  and  this  money 
in  turn  was  loaned  out  to  farmers  and  others 
at  7'/j  interest.  T he  county  paying  the  State 
5%  for  the  use  of  this  money.  The  loans 
were  handled  by  the  county  commissioners 
and  Jacob  Mollenkopf,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
commissioners  in  Crawford  county,  went  to 
Columbus  and  brought  Crawford’s  share  of 
the  funds  to  Bucyrus  on  horseback.  The 
money  was  carried  in  his  saddle  bags  and 
amounted  to  $7,000.  These  saddle  bags  w hich 
carried  this  fund  are  still  in  the  possession  of 
his  descendants.  The  fund  was  carried  on 
the  books  in  the  auditor’s  office  by  both  the 
names  -of  the  2%  fund  and  the  7f/r  fund,  so 
called  because  7%  was  the  amount  at  which 
it  was  loaned  and  2c/a  was  the  amount  of 
profit  to  the  county.  This  fund  was  origi- 
nally started  in  1837,  and  shows  conclusively 
that  the  idea  of  the  Government  lending 
money  to  the  people  in  time  of  need  is  not  a 
new  one.  The  fund  itself,  the  records  show, 
was  collected  with  but  little  loss  to  the  county 
and  there  v;as  a profit  arising  from  the  2% 
interest,  for  when  the  present  new  jail  at  the 
County  Seat  was  built  it  was  a part  of  the 
profits  arising  from  this  and  other  funds  that 
was  transferred  to  the  construction  of  the 
jail  so  that  it  w'as  built  without  the  necessity 
of  a tax  levy. 

There  is  but  one  church  in  Polk  township 
outside  of  the  city  of  Gabon,  and  that  is  an 
old  Baptist  church  which  is  still  standing,  a 
frame  structure  about  a mile  east  of  Gabon 
on  the  land  now  owned  by  L.  E.  Reed.  The 
first  preacher  w'as  Rev.  Nehemiah  Story. 

Polk  township  advanced  with  educational 
facilities  as  fast  as  the  settlement  of  the  county 
made  schools  necessary.  The  earliest  settlers 
were  in  and  around  what  is  now'  Gabon  and 
here  the  first  building  was  erected  as  early  as 
1822.  It  was  built  of  round  logs  and  was 
located  on  West  Main  street  near  the  present 
residence  of  Mrs.  Martha  Crim,  now  No.  422 
West  Main.  David  Gill  w\as  the  first  school 
teacher.  For  the  second  school  the  site  se- 
lected was  the  old  graveyard  and  this  building 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1844.  When  the 
next  school  house  was  erected  the  settlers  had 
advanced  a stage  and  the  building  was  of 
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hewn  logs,  where  Lewis  W.  Riblet’s  residence 
now  is,  1 16  North  Market.  Although  the 
settlers  had  hewn  the  logs  instead  of  having 
them  in  the  rough,  as  in  the  two  earlier  school- 
houses,  slab  seats  were  still  used  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  furniture  was  equally  crude.  Jim 
Mann  taught  in  this  school. 

In  the  country  districts  many  of  the  early 
settlers  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  town- 
ship attended  the  school  which  was  established 
at  the  Russel  schoolhouse.  The  school  in  dis- 
trict No.  i now  on  the  farm  of  A.  L.  Stevens 
was  originally  in  Marion  county,  and  only  be- 
came a part  of  Crawford  county  in  1845  when 
the  new  county  was  organized.  Hence  the 
schoolhouses  in  districts  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3 were 
all  on  the  border  line  of  the  county. 

One  of  the  earliest  populous  settlements  was 
in  the  northwest  part  of  Polk  township  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Beltz  neighborhood. 
Here  was  Disberry  Johnston  and  the  Browns 
and  later  Christopher  Beltz  with  his  family 
of  seven  children,  and  the  first  schoolhouse  was 
started  on  what  is  now  the  land  of  PI.  E. 
Mader,  just  south  of  the  Gabon  road.  There 
was  a little  stream  there  at  that  time  and  on 
the  west  bank  of  this  stream  the  log  school- 
house  was  built  on  slightly  rising  ground  and 
beside  the  creek  was  a little  spring  where  wa- 
ter was  procured.  J.  C.  Beltz,  still  living,  re- 
members attending  this  schoolhouse,  and  it 
was  in  the  midst  of  a dense  forest  and  when 
a boy  he  walked  a half  a mile  through  the 
woods  to  attend  the  school,  seeing  an  oc- 
casional deer  and  being  frequently  scared  by 
the  wild  hogs  which  roamed  through  the 
woods.  Other  settlers  arriving,  a frame 
schoolhouse  was  built  on  the  Beltz  farm,  a 
mile  west  of  the  first  location,  and  later  the 
school  was  removed  further  to  the  east  where 
it  is  today,  just  south  of  the  Gabon  road  on 
the  farm  of  Lida  M.  Beck.  The  other  school- 
houses  are  those  in  district  No.  5 north  of  the 
Gabon  road  a mile  west  of  Gabon  on  the  farm 
of  Frank  W.  Tracht.  District  No.  6,  is  a 
mile  north  of  Gabon  on  the  farm  of  J.  M. 
Tracht  while  district  No.  7 is  on  the  farm  of 


the  Henry  Peister  heirs  in  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  township. 

Outside  of  the  city  of  Gabon  the  early 
pioneers  had  a burying  ground  on  the  farm  of 
Jacob  Pletcher,  three  miles  west  of  Gabon. 
Here,  the  first  known  burial  was  the  son  of 
Samuel  Pletcher  who  died  March  15,  1830. 
Several  other  Pletchers  were  buried  here  and 
also  David  Reed  who  was  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  of  the  township  and  died  October  12, 
1844.  Near  here  is  another  burial  ground, 
known  as  the  Snyder  graveyard.  The  first 
burial  being  that  of  George  Snyder  who  died 
May  26,  1848. 

Polk  township  was  a part  of  Richland 
county  prior  to  1845,  and  among  the  justices 
of  the  peace  in  the  earlier  days  were  Daniel 
Riblet,  John  Williams  and  Thomas  Jackson. 
As  in  most  townships,  the  people  generally 
had  some  justice  whose  office  they  made  as 
near  perpetual  as  possible.  Abraham  Under- 
wood being  the  justice  when  the  township  was 
formed  in  1845,  and  being  elected  his  last 
time  in  1885,  but  in  the  meantime  the  people 
started  Charles  B.  Shumaker  in  as  justice  in 
1878,  and  he  was  elected  for  eight  terms  of 
three  years  each.  The  following  have  held 
the  office  in  Polk  township: 

Pharos  Jackson— 1845-47-59. 

Abraham  Underwood— 1845-47-50-61-65-73-76-79-82-85. 

John  Williams — 1850-53. 

William  C.  Parsons— 1852. 

M.  R.  Payne— 1853-56-63. 

Samuel  Sillex — 1855. 

Peter  Pfeifer — 1856. 

Peter  Cress — 1858-61-63-66-69. 

James  C.  Worden — 1860. 

Seth  G.  Cummings — 1868. 

O.  T.  Hart— 1869-72-75. 

Samuel  Myers — 1870. 

II.  S.  Z.  Matthias — 1873-1904. 

Charles  B.  Shumaker— 1878-81 -84-87-90-99-02-05. 

Sylvester  Price — 1888. 

Jacob  Riblet — 1891-94. 

D.  O.  Castle — 1893-96-98. 

Morris  Burns — 1896. 

L.  C.  Barker— 1898. 

George  J.  Kochenderfcr — 1901. 

llarry  R.  Schuler — 1904. 

W end  el  He  If  rich — 1907-11. 

Carl  J.  Gugler — 1907. 

J.  R.  Rummcl — 1911. 

A.  W.  Lewis— 1911. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


SANDUSKY  TOWNSHIP 

Sandusky  7 ozonship — The  Toumship  From  Which  All  Others  Were  Erected — The  Pioneers — 
7 he  Knisely  Springs — First  Camp  Meeting  and  First  Sunday  School — “Governor”  Fergu- 
son Deals  Out  Justice  to  the  Indians — A Woman  Missionary. 


J lie  mighty  oak,  proud  lyionarch  of  the  wood, 

Upon  this  land  in  stately  grandeur  stood; 

1 hroughout  the  wilds  did  mortal  panthers  prowl, 

And  oft  was  heard  the  wolf’s  terrific  howl. 

But  all  these  savage  beasts  have  passed  away, 

And  the  wild  Indians,  too,  where  now  are  they? 

Sandusky  township  contains  today  only 
eighteen  square  miles,  one  of  the  smallest 
townships  in  the  county.  Yet  the  time  was 
when  it  was  the  entire  county,  and  from  its 
territory  every  township  was  taken.  Craw- 
ford county  was  secured  from  the  Indians 
by  a treaty  signed  July  4,  1905,  and  the  four 
eastern  miles  were  surveyed  by  Maxfield  Lud- 
low' in  1807,  and  the  new  territory  was  at- 
tached to  Franklin  county  and  known  as  San- 
dusky township.  In  1814,  when  Richland 
county  was  organized  the  four  eastern  miles 
of  the  present  county  of  Crawford  and  the 
two  western  miles  of  Richland  county  were 
erected  into  a township  which  was  named 
Sandusky  township,  Richland  county.  This 
township  was  six  miles  wide  and  eighteen 
deep.  The  balance  of  Crawford  county  still 
retained  the  name  of  Sandusky  township. 
When  the  county  of  Crawford  was  erected 
in  1820  it  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Delaware,  and  the  commissioners  of  that 
county  erected  the  first  township  in  Crawford 
county,  d lie  following  is  the  record : 

Pcc.  3,  1822. — Ordered,  That  all  that  part  of  San- 
dusky township  which  lies  west  of  the  middle  of  the 
Seventeenth  Range*  of  lands  he  and  the  same  is  hereby 
erected  into  a separate  township  by  the  name  of 
Bucyrus.” 

* the  17th  Range  alluded  to  is  not  taken  from  the 
ranges  along  the  base  line  on  the  northern  border  of 
Crawford  county,  but  is  Range  17  on  the  Greenville 


This  left  Sandusky  a narrow  strip,  three 
miles  wide,  extending  from  the  northern  to 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  county.  This 
was  known  as  the  “Three  Mile  Strip,”  as  it 
was  secured  by  the  treaty  of  1805  from  the 
Indians,  was  not  surveyed  in  1807,  and  for 
a dozen  years  was  unattached  territory.  It 
was  not  on  the  market  until  1820.  The  east- 
ern boundary  of  this  three  mile  strip  was 
Richland  county;  the  western  boundary  was 
the  commencement  of  the  “New  Purchase” 
secured  from  the  Indians  in  1817.  Before 
this  three  mile  strip  was  open  for  settlement, 
adventurous  men  had  “squatted”  on  the  land, 
in  defiance  of  the  law,  made  improvements 
in  the  most  desirable  locations,  with  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  perfecting  their  titles  when 
the  land  was  thrown  on  the  market.  Later  in 
1820  this  land  was  opened  for  settlement  at 
Delaware,  and  there  was  a rush  to  enter  lands, 
and  many  found  to  their  sorrow  that  the  land 
had  been  legally  entered  by  others;  some  hon- 
estly entering  the  land,  while  other  shrewd 
men,  having  visited  the  section,  and  discover- 
ing where  the  land  had  been  cleared  hurried 
to  Delaware,  and  entered  and  paid  for  the 
claim.  Those  who  filed  their  entries  at  Del- 
aware were  the  legal  owners,  and  when  they 
came  to  settle  on  their  land  much  trouble  fol- 
lowed. The  original  settlers  were  “squatters” 
with  no  legal  rights,  and  many  refused  to  leave 

treaty  line.  On  the  base  line,  ranges  were  numbered 
from  west  to  cast.  On  the  Greenville  treaty  line  they 
run  from  cast  to  west.  The  present  western  boundary  of 
Sandusky  township  is  the  centre  of  Range  17,  Green- 
ville treaty  line,  and  the  east  line  of  Range  17,  on  the 
base  line  survey. 
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the  land'  they  had  cleared,  and  in  cases  vi- 
olence was  resorted  to.  It  took  years  to  set- 
tle these  disputes  by  courts  especially  appoint- 
ed to  adjudicate  the  matter,  and  in  many  cases, 
after  years  of  litigation,  the  unfortunate  early 
settlers  had  no  recourse  but  to  see  the  legal 
purchaser  secure  his  land  with  all  the  improve- 
ments the  original  settler  had  placed  on  it  by 
years  of  toil  in  the  wilderness. 

When  the  first  recorded  vote  was  cast  in 
this  county  in  1824,  there  were  but  two  town- 
ships in  the  county,  Sandusky  with  12  votes 
and  Bucyrus  with  50. 

In  1828  Cranberry  township  was  erected, 
leaving  Sandusky  a strip  three  miles  wide,  and 
12  deep.  It  was  good  farming  land  and  be- 
came settled  rapidly,  and  this  long  narrow 
strip  was  so  inconvenient  to  the  people  that 
a petition  was  presented  to  the  county  commis- 
sioners for  a division  of  the  township,  and 
on  June  2,  1835,  Sandusky  township  was 
erected,  by  the  following  order: 

"This  day  came  David  Reed  and  filed  a petition, 
praying  that  some  relief  may  be  given  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Sandusky  township,  stating  that  the  township  is  12 
miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  and  requesting  the 
commissioners  to  divide  and  alter  said  township  and 
the  adjoining  townships,  so  that  it  may  be  more  con- 
venient. Whereupon  the  commissioners  ordered  that  all 
the  original  surveyed  fractional  township  16,  Range  21, 
commonly  called  the  south  end  of  Sandusky  Township, 
and  the  east  tier  of  fractional  sections  in  Township  3, 
Range  17  (Whetstone  Township),  viz:  Sections  1,  12, 

13,  24,  25  and  36,  and  Sections  34,  35  and  36,  Township 
J 7,  Range  21,  are  hereby  organized  into  a separate  town- 
ship, to  be  designated  and  known  by  the  name  of  Jack- 
son.  And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  all  the  original  sur- 
veyed fractional  township  17,  Range  21,  except  Sections 
34,  35  and  36,  called  the  northern  end  of  Sandusky 
Township,  and  the  east  tier  of  sections  of  Township  2, 
Range  17  (Liberty  Township),  viz:  Sections  1,  12,  13, 

24,  25,  and  36,  and  Sections  34,  35  and  36,  Township  18, 
Range  21  (Cranberry  Township),  shall  constitute  a 
separate  and  remain  and  be  known  by  the  name  and  title 
of  Sandusky  Township.” 

Sandusky  township  is  drained  in  part  by  the 
Sandusky  river,  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
and  which  flows  in  a serpentine  course  across 
the  southern  part.  Loss  Creek,  flowing  from 
Vernon  township,  enters  the  Sandusky  near 
the  center  of  Section  26.  These  streams,  with 
their  tributaries,  drain  the  southern  half  of  the 
township.  The  northern  part  is  drained  chiefly 
by  Broken  Sword  Creek  and  its  tributaries,  this 
stream,  a winding  branch  of  the  Sandusky,  en- 
tering from  Vernon  township.  In  the  extreme 
northern  part  branches  of  Honey  Creek  convey 


the  water  to  the  Huron  river,  by  which  chan- 
nel it  finds  its  way  into  Lake  Erie.  In  Section 
1 in  the  northeastern  corner  there  is  a swampy 
tract  of  land  known  as  Bear  Marsh,  which  is 
noticeably  depressed  below  the  surface  of  the 
surrounding  country  and  was  formerly  covered 
with  water  the  year  round,  though  since  the  re- 
moval of  the  forests  much  of  the  water  has  been 
evaporated  or  has  found  its  way  into  Broken- 
sword  Creek.  This  tract,  however,  affords 
good  pasture  land  and  has  been  largely  used  as 
such. 

The  surface  aspect  of  Sandusky  township 
is  picturesque  and  the  land  generally  is  of  a 
gentle  rolling  character,  though  along  the  val- 
ley of  the  Sandusky  the  hills  are  so  steep  and 
precipitous  as  to  render  cultivation  on  their 
sides  impossible.  The  rolling  character  of  the 
surface  is  more  pronounced  along  the  valley 
of  Brokensword  Creek.  Considerable  coarse 
gravel  is  found  interspersed  with  boulders — 
relics  of  a former  geologic  age,  when,  carried 
southward  by  glaciers  from  their  home  in  the 
highlands  of  Canada,  north  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
they  were  released  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  on 
reaching  a more  southerly  latitude  and  were 
deposited  where  they  are  now  found,  and 
where  they  have  been  lying  since  a date  far 
anteceding  human  history.  An  abundance  of 
Waverly  sandstone  may  also  be  found  under- 
lying the  heavy  beds  of  drift  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  township,  and  some  of  it  has  been 
taken  out  and  used  for  building  purposes.  A 
dark  brown  slate  of  shale,  of  uncertain  forma- 
tion, is  also  found  along  the  Sandusky  river. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  geologic  fea- 
tures, Section  26  contains  a number  of  gas  and 
medicinal  springs,  the  latter  of  which  have  ap- 
parently pronounced  curative  properties,  as 
some  remarkable  cases  of  cure  from  disease 
have  been  recorded.  Eleven  of  these  springs 
are  on  the  Knisely  farm,  and  were  first  dis- 
covered by  Samuel  Knisely,  the  pioneer,  who 
came  to  the  county  in  1819,  and,  foreseeing 
their  value,  purchased  the  land  on  which  they 
flow.  Their  waters  are  found  on  analysis  to 
contain  sulphuretcd  hydrogen  gas,  carbureted 
hydrogen  gas,  sulphur,  iron,  potassium,  sodium, 
magnesium,  calcium,  with  traces  of  siliceous 
and  other  matter  and  also  of  sulphuric  and 
phosphoric  acids.  These  eleven  springs,  which 
are  all  contained  w ithin  an  area  of  four  rods, 
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are  located  in  a small  basin  on  a little  rill  that 
llows  into  the  Sandusky  river.  From  one  of 
them  an  unpleasant-smelling  gas,  probably 
carbureted  hydrogen  gas — is  constantly  bub- 
bling. This  gas  is  lighter  than  air,  is  highly 
inflamable  and  burns  with  a light  yellow  llame, 
showing  occasionally  fine  scintillations  indi- 
cative of  small  particles  of  carbon.  Situated 
along  the  creek  at  no  great  distance  above  these 
springs  are  twelve  others,  some  of  which, 
strange  to  say,  contain  no  trace  of  sulphur. 
About  40  rods  southeast  of  the  Knisely  resi- 
dence is  a section  of  land  several  rods  square, 
from  which  large  quantities  of  inflammable 
gas  are  constantly  escaping  into  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Long  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man 
these  springs  were  a frequent  resort  of  the  In- 
dians on  account  of  their  medicinal  qualities. 
Here  they  camped  for  days  using  the  waters 
for  their  healing  properties,  and  while  no 
trace  remains,  it  is  fairly  certain  that  in  this 
section  was  an  old  Indian  graveyard.  Many 
of  these  Indians  came  for  miles  to  plaster 
themselves  with  the  mud  which  was  considered 
very  healing  for  their  sores,  and  frequently 
this  mud  was  taken  away  on  their  ponies  to  re- 
lieve some  Indian  who  was  unable  to  make 
the  journey  to  the  springs. 

James  Gwell  came  to  the  township  in  1819 
and  began  a clearing.  He  was  followed  the 
same  year  by  Matthew  Elder  and  John  Shull, 
who  built  cabins  into  which  they  moved  their 
families.  Mr.  Shull  built  a water-power  saw- 
mill on  Sandusky  river,  prior  to  1830.  In  1821 
Samuel  Knisely  moved  his  family  to  the 
“Spring  farm,”  which  he  hail  selected  and 
partially  purchased  in  1819.  Mr.  Knisely  was 
noted  as  a most  skillful  hunter  and  woods- 
man, and  it  is  said  that  he  killed  100  deer  each 
winter  for  many  years.  He  also  destroyed 
many  bears,  in  which  he  did  the  community 
good  service,  as  these  animals  were  too  fond 
of  pork  to  be  convenient  neighbors.  They 
would  also  on  occasion  make  an  attempt  to 
seize  a baby,  though  no  reports  are  handed 
down  that  they  were  ever  successful.  Samuel 
Knisely  Jr.  was  also  a successful  hunter, 
though  the  larger  species  of  game  had  mostly 
disappeared  before  lie  was  old  enough  lo  at- 
tain name  and  fame  in  this  direction,  lie  had 
a trained  dog  named  Lyon,  which  he  made 


use  of  in  his  hunting  expeditions  after  deer, 
wild  cats  and  other  animals.  Mr.  Knisely  was 
also  a successful  bee  hunter,  and  collected 
large  quantities  of  wild  honey,  which  found  a 
ready  sale  in  Sandusky  city  or  Mansfield.  As 
many  as  20  or  30  gallons  were  sometimes  taken 
from  a single  tree. 

In  August,  1821  John  B.  French,  a Vir- 
ginian, built  a hewed-log  cabin  in  Section  23, 
into  which  he  moved  with  his  family.  He  was 
a man  of  great  sociability  and  intelligence,  but 
was  in  somewhat  impaired  health  when  he 
came  here,  and  the  privations  of  a life  in  the 
wilderness,  where  he  was  surrounded  by 
marshes  and  swamps,  were  too  much  for  his 
enfeebled  constitution,  and  he  gradually  failed 
until  he  died  in  1830,  his  death  being  one  of 
the  first  in  the  township.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  three  associate  judges  in  the  county  ap- 
pointed when  it  was  organized  in  1826.  His 
cabin  was  quite  a resort  for  travelers,  who 
often  went  some  distance  out  of  their  w'ay  to 
reach  it.  His  wife,  a woman  of  superior  mind 
and  character,  survived  her  husband  50  years, 
dying  in  West  Liberty.  The  French  cabin 
w'as  frequently  visited  by  the  Wyandot  In- 
dians, they  having  a camp  near  by;  they  came 
without  warning  or  invitation,  seated  them- 
selves before  the  fire,  and,  lighting  their  pipes, 
would  hand  one  to  Mrs.  French— in  the  ab- 
sence of  her  husband — as  a token  of  amity. 
To  return  the  civility  she  would  take  a few 
puffs  and  then  return  it.  One  of  these  In- 
dians, named  Blacksnake,*  who  was  looked 
upon  with  distrust  by  the  settlers,  had  quite  a 
number  of  scalps  in  his  possession,  which  he 
claimed  to  have  taken  from  the  heads  of  white 
settlers.  He  said  he  had  ninety-nine  and 
wanted  one  more  to  make  the  number  an  even 
hundred.  This  unabashed  savage  soon  after 
left  the  neighborhood,  doubtless  to  the  relief  of 
some  of  the  settlers.  The  latter  often  re- 
ceived invitations  to  attend  the  peace  dances 
of  the  Indians  or  to  attend  their  great  feasts, 
and  occasionally  friendly  contests  and  games 
were  gotten  up  and  participated  in  by  whites 
and  red  men  alike,  prizes  being  assigned  to 
the  victors.  Though  the  Indians  usually  ex- 
celled in  running,  it  is  said  that  the  white  men 

* Probably  Torn  Lyons,  as  all  historians  in  this  sec- 
tion, state  Tom  Lyons  was  the  Indian  who  boasted  of 
the  ninety-nine  scalps. 
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frequently  carried  off  the  prizes  for  marksman- 
ship with  the  rifle,  and  it  is  a well  known  fact 
that  the  Indian,  though  sometimes  a fair 
marksman,  never  learned  to  shoot  with  the 
same  unerring  precision  and  deadly  aim  as  the 
skilled  white  scout  or  frontiersman. 

The  Indians  had  a warm  regard  for  Mr. 
French,  and  went  to  him  for  counsel  and  ad- 
vice, and  his  influence  over  them  was  great. 
Fie  was  of  an  easy,  kindly  disposition,  strictly 
just,  and  could  do  more  with  them  than  any 
other  man  in  the  township.  But  when  any 
really  serious  case  arose  they  took  it  before 
Thomas  Ferguson.  French  was  gentle,  cour- 
teous, affable,  and  not  of  strong  build.  Fer- 
guson was  a man  of  great  physical  strength 
which  partly  accounted  for  the  Indian  admira- 
tion of  him.  Fie  was  also  a man  of  great 
common  sense,  and  thoroughly  understood  the 
Indian  character.  He  was  spoken  of  by  them 
as  “Governor”  Ferguson,  and  this  title  later 
was  given  him  by  his  neighbors.  He  lived  near 
the  line  between  what  is  now  Sandusky  and 
Jefferson  townships.  Sandusky,  Jefferson  and 
Polk  had  been  their  favorite  hunting  grounds, 
and  fifteen  years  after  the  land  had  passed  from 
their  hands  by  treaty,  they  still  lingered  in 
this  section  with  their  camps,  and  roamed 
through  the  forests  until  the  advancing  civili- 
zation had  driven  away  the  game,  and  the  In- 
dians reluctantly  retired  to  their  own  reserva- 
tion. The  Indians  had  been  cowed  into  sub- 
mission, and  except  when  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  were  fairly  harmless.  True,  any- 
thing they  wanted  they  took,  making  no  dis- 
tinction as  to  whether  it  belonged  to  them  or 
some  one  else,  and  no  household  utensil  or 
stock  of  the  fanner  was  safe.  The  most 
serious  case  that  came  before  “Governor” 
Ferguson  was  in  the  early  twenties.  Two 
young  men  came  from  the  east,  brothers  named 
Philip  and  William  Beatty.  When  they  were 
but  children  their  parents  had  been  murdered 
by  a marauding  band  of  Indians,  and  the  two 
boys  being  away  in  the  woods  escaped;  they 
returned  to  the  cabin  only  to  find  their  par- 
ents cruelly  butchered.  Naturally  they  were 
filled  with  intense  hatred  of  the  entire  Indian 
race,  and  when  they  arrived  in  this  section 
continued  their  vengeance  against  the  unof- 
fending Wyandots.  One  very  dark  night  they 
crept  cautiously  toward  an  Indian  camp  and 


took  careful  aim  on  two  unsuspecting  Indians. 
Fortunately,  both  shots  missed,  but  the  In- 
dians sprang  to  their  feet  and  started  in  hot 
pursuit.  In  the  darkness  of  the  wood  the 
young  men  easily  eluded  their  pursuers.  The 
next  day  the  Indians  visited  “Governor”  Fer- 
guson, and  demanded  justice.  The  “Governor” 
patiently  listened  to  their  story,  was  justly  in- 
dignant to  the  intense  delight  of  the  Indians ; 
he  assured  them  it  was  an  outrage  which 
should  not  go  unpunished,  and  they  could  de- 
pend upon  him  to  see  that  the  attempted  mur- 
derers received  the  punishment  they  so  richly 
deserved.  But  in  the  meantime  they  should 
find  out  who  it  was  that  committed  the  coward- 
ly act,  and  notify  him,  and  whoever  it  was 
should  receive  the  most  severe  punishment. 
These  children  of  the  forest  left  supremely 
happy  over  the  fatherly  care  the  “Governor” 
was  taking  of  them,  but  as  they  never  dis- 
covered who  fired  the  shot  the  matter  was 
finally  dropped,  except  that  the  Indians  had  a 
greater  confidence  than  ever  in  the  wisdom, 
impartiality,  and  strict  sense  of  justice  of 
their  good  friend,  “Governor”  Ferguson. 

Sandusky  township  gives  the  first  record  of 
a traveling  managerie  in  the  county.  In  the 
year  1829  one  passed  through  the  township  on 
the  way  from  Mansfield  to  the  northwest,  and 
camped  for  the  night  on  the  farm  of  John  B. 
F'rench.  They  had  several  cages  of  lions  and 
other  wild  beasts,  and  also  an  elephant  and 
some  camels,  and  people  came  from  miles 
around  to  get  a glimpse  of  the  strange  animals, 
but  tradition  states  that  the  roars  of  the  lions, 
as  the  caravan  was  traveling  through  the  coun- 
ty, startled  many  a timid  pioneer,  while  the 
more  valiant  hurriedly  seized  their  rifles,  and 
started  for  the  noise,  only  to  discover  the  un- 
known wild  animal  was  not  a beast  at  large 
in  the  forest. 

In  1823  the  nearest  mills — of  any  note — 
were  eight  miles  away.  In  that  year,  how- 
ever, there  arrived  Jacob  Dull,  Jacob  Am- 
brosier,  and  Benjamin  and  William  Bowers. 
The  Bowers  brothers,  soon  after  their  arrival 
erected  a large,  hewed-log,  two-storied  cabin 
on  Loss  Creek,  not  far  from  its  mouth,  which 
they  converted  into  a saw  and  grist-mill,  and 
this  mill,  especially  the  saw-mill  department, 
rendered  good  service  for  many  years.  Saw- 
mills at  this  time  were  greatly  needed,  for 
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there  were  not  enough  to  supply  the  home  de- 
mand for  lumber,  although,  besides  the  one 
above  mentioned,  another  was  established  near 
the  settlement  now  known  as  Sulphur  Springs, 
and  one  or  two  existed  in  adjoining  townships. 

I he  finest  timber  was  then  wasted  with  what 
today  would  be  regarded  as  reckless  prodigal- 
ity. l'be  Rowers  Brothers  also  built  an  addi- 
tion .to  their  mill,  designing  it  for  a distillery, 
but  its  product  at  any  time  was  small  and  not 
more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  local  de- 
mand. They  started  a saloon  which  became  a 
noted  resort  for  the  more  convivial  spirits  in 
the  neighborhood.  After  running  for  about 
ten  years  botli  mills  and  distillery  were  aban- 
doned. It  was  near  this  mill,  as  late  as  1838, 
that  William  Wert  killed  a large  panther,  which 
he  found  in  a tree,  and  which  he  at  first  took 
to  be  only  a catamount.  He  had  a desperate 
struggle  with  the  animal,  which  killed  one  of 
his  dogs  and  badly  wounded  another,  but  he 
finally  effected  its  destruction,  after  cutting 
down  no  less  than  three  trees,  in  which  it  had 
taken  refuge  in  succession,  ami  bore  home  his 
prize  in  triumph. 

James  Magee  came  to  the  township  in  1821  ; 
he  was  accompanied  by  three  brothers-in-law: 
John  Clements,  John  Magers  and  William 
Moderwell.  James  Magee  was  the  father  of 
William  Magee,  who  is  still  living  in  Bucyrus, 
and  who  assisted  at  the  raising  of  the  mill  of 
James  Robinson  on  the  Sandusky.  It  was 
first  built  as  a saw-mill,  and  later  a grist-mill 
w'as  added;  a small  dam  was  erected  to  fur- 
nish the  power,  but  even  with  this  the  supply 
of  water  was  so  small  that  it  was  impossible  to 
run  it  in  dry  weather.  Later  the  mill  burned 
down,  and  only  the  saw'-mill  wras  rebuilt.  Wil- 
liam Magee  has  a record  showdng  that  in  his 
earlv  days  he  assisted  at  the  raisings  of  101 
mills,  houses  and  barns,  and  some  of  these 
buildings  were  built  almost  entirely  of  walnut 
logs.  John  Clements  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners from  1839  to  1845,  and  his  son  James 
was  sheriff  and  probate  judge.  William 
Moderwell  was  the  father  of  J.  Watson  Moder- 
well, a prominent  stock-buyer,  farmer  and 
land  owner.  Tolm  Magers  was  a Pennsyl- 
vanian and  a Presbyterian,  and  when  he  en- 
tered the  land  it  was  one  unbroken  forest. 
This  he  cleared,  and  lived  on  the  same  farm 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  July  18, 


1862,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  commissioners  of  Craw- 
ford county,  elected  in  1826,  and  voted  to  lo- 
cate the  county  seat  at  Bucyrus. 

William  Handley  settled  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  township  in  1822,  near  the  Bear  Marsh. 
This  was  the  name  given  it  by  the  In- 
dians before  the  arrival  of  the  whites,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  a favorite  resort  for  bears. 
Near  him  were  Nelson  Tustison  and  William 
Matthews  who  came  in  1825. 

David  -Dewalt,  came  in  1823  and  John 
Mayer  in  1824. 

Joseph  Smith  and  James  Tarnes  came  in 
1825.  Smith  was  known  as  Capt.  Smith, 
having  been  a commissioned  officer  in  the  War 
of  1812,  and  on  account  of  his  military  ex- 
perience was  elected  captain  of  a militia  com- 
pany raised  in  and  around  Sandusky  township, 
lie  was  a graduate  of  an  eastern  college  and 
had  come  west  for  his  health  believing  the 
rugged  life  of  the  open  air  would  be  of  ben- 
efit, but  he  died  a few'  years  later  of  consump- 
tion. larnes  settled  on  a quarter  section  in 
the  western  part  of  the  township  on  which  he 
built  bis  cabin  of  hewed  logs.  He  was  a black- 
smith by  trade,  and  near  his  cabin  he  built  a 
small  shop  and  was  the  first  blacksmith  in  the 
township,  and  here  he  carried  on  his  trade  for 
many  years,  clearing  his  land  and  farming  in 
connection  with  his  blacksmithing. 

Isaac  Ililborn  settled  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  township  in  1825.  He  came  with  nothing, 
and  mauled  rails  to  secure  the  money  to  pay 
for  his  land.  He  was  an  expert  marksman  and 
resorted  to  his  rifle  to  secure  cash  to  pay  his 
taxes  and  purchase  necessaries.  Coon  skins 
then  brought  from  25  cents,  but  occasionally 
a dollar  for  those  that  were  well  dressed.  One 
night  when  hunting  coons  with  his  young  son, 
Robert,  they  were  attacked  by  w'olves.  He 
placed  the  boy  in  the  hollow  of  a tree,  and 
with  a large  fire-brand  kept  the  wolves  at  bay, 
occasionally  rushing  forward  and  waving  the 
blazing  brand  in  their  faces  until  the  scared 
animals  sneaked  back  into  the  forest.  Hilborn 
later  moved  to  Auburn  township  where  he 
died  April  30,  1864,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Hanna  graveyard. 

In  1826,  the  arrivals  were  Andrew  Dewey. 
George  M.  Kitcli,  Henry  Magner,  John  Ram- 
sey and  Joseph  Wert.  Tsaac  Dorland  came 
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into  the  township  the  same  year  from  Liberty 
township,  where  he  had  first  settled  three  years 
previously,  lie  was  a tanner  by  trade,  and 
dressed  skins  for  several  years.  Joseph  Wert 
was  born  April  28,  1775.  He  established  the 
first  Sunday  school  in  the  township,  was  active 
in  church  work,  and  died  Jan.  1,  1855,  and 
w as  buried  in  the  Biddle  graveyard. 

Other  of  the  early  settlers  were  William  and 
Philip  Beatty,  Isaac  Henry  and  John  Peter- 
man in  1827;  John  Davis,  Charles  Burns, 
Isaac  Beck,  William  Core,  Peter  Long,  John 
Ruth,  John  McIntyre  and  two  sons,  Emanuel 
and  Patrick,  in  1828;  Abel  Dewalt,  John  Ka- 
ler  and  Adam  Stone  in  1830;  William  and 
George  Cox,  Andrew  Dickson,  John  Luke  and 
Samuel  Stone  in  1831 ; Benjamin  Lobe  in  1832; 
John  Brown,  Matthias  Pfahler  and  Lewis 
Rutan  in  1833;  John  Kile  in  1834;  Jacob  Ore- 
wdler  and  John  P.  Wert  in  1835. 

Charles  Burns  was  probably  the  most  pa- 
triotic of  the  early  pioneers;  he  w'as  born  in 
Dauphin  county,  Pa.,  and  made  it  a duty  every 
Fourth  of  July  to  read  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  when  he  had  advanced  in  years 
and  his  eyesight  was  failing  he  had  one  of  his 
sons  read  it  to  him;  and  still  later,  one  of  his 
grandchildren  read  the  document  to  him  each 
Fourth  of  July  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  Oct.  2,  1869. 

By  1835  conditions  w'ere  much  improved. 
There  were  about  fifty  families  in  the  town- 
ship. Industries  and  improvements  had  been 
started,  markets  were  nearer,  and  excellent 
flour  and  meal  could  be  obtained  within  a few' 
miles.  Mansfield  and  Bucyrus  were  the  prin- 
cipal trading  points.  A rude  shingle  factory 
w'as  erected  by  Mr.  Ruth  in  about  1836,  but 
turned  out  an  inferior  product  and  was  dis- 
continued after  a few  years.  Isaac  Beck 
owned  a one-horse  saw'  and  grist-mill  on  the 
river  about  t 83 5 and  conducted  it  for  about 
four  years.  The  foot-wear  of  the  community 
was  attended  to  by  John  Kaler  a cobbler,  wdio 
during  the  winter  season,  in  accordance  with 
pioneer  custom,  traveled  from  house  to  house 
mending  shoes.  John  McIntyre,  whose  orig- 
inal trade  w'as  that  of  weaver,  had  a loom  in 
one  end  of  his  cabins,  which  he  operated  when 
not  engaged  on  his  farm. 

The  first  tavern  in  the  township  was  the 
cabin  of  John  B.  French  where  travelers  were 
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principally  entertained  as  a convenience  and 
generally  without  any  charge.  John  Luke 
came  to  the  county  from  New'  Jersey,  and  es- 
tablished the  first  tavern  at  Luke’s  corners 
where  the  road  between  Liberty  and  Sandus- 
ky townships  crosses  the  Sandusky  river.  It 
was  on  one  of  those  fractional  sections  which 
are  now  a part  of  Liberty  township.  This 
tavern  was  on  two  important  roads  and  did  a 
large  business,  Mr.  Luke  becoming  fairly  well 
to  do  in  this  world’s  goods.  It  was  the  only 
early  tavern  ever  in  the  township.  Across  the 
road  from  his  tavern  he  gave  land  for  the 
Luke  graveyard,  in  which  several  of  the  old 
pioneers  are  buried,  the  first  known  interment 
being  Mary  Peterman,  a child  who  died  Nov. 
15,  1838.  Other  burials  are  Matthias  Am- 
brosier,  born  April  16,  1776,  died  Dec.  12, 
1850;  John  Essig,  born  Feb.  12,  1798,  died 
Aug.  26,  1880;  John  Peterman,  born  Sept.  20, 
1776,  died  Sept.  27,  1859;  Jesse  Spahr,  born 
March  3,  1800,  died  May  5,  1881  ; Jacob 
Waters,  born  June  5,  1788,  died  Sept.  26, 
i860. 

Some  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to 
convert  the  Knisely  Springs  into  a watering 
place.  At  a heavy  expense  the  buildings  were 
remodeled,  a little  lake  w'as  constructed,  and 
for  a time  it  was  a popular  resort  for  picnic 
parties,  and  a few'  regular  boarders,  but  the  in- 
vestment did  not  prove  profitable,  and  after 
several  parties  had  tried  and  failed  the  hotel 
was  closed,  and  it  is  now'  again  a residence. 

In  the  early  days  Jacob  Warner  had  a black- 
smith shop  in  the  township  about  two  miles 
east  of  Annapolis,  and  Z.  Staple  also  had  a 
blacksmith  shop  near  where  John  B.  French 
first  settled  in  1821.  Henry  Kalb  about  1836 
hail  a saw-mill  on  Slate  Rock  run. 

Sandusky  township  is  the  only  township  in 
the  county  which  has  no  village  and  never  had 
one.  It  has  no  postoffice  today  lint  is  sup- 
plied by  rural  route  from  Bucyrus  and  Tiro, 
yet  it  has  had  in  the  past  three  postofficcs,  and 
one  of  the  first  offices  established  in  this  coun- 
ty w'as  in  Sandusky  township.  There  were  so 
many  settlers  along  the  Sandusky  river  on  ac- 
count of  the  excellence  of  the  land,  that  the 
people  petitioned  for  better  mail  facilities  and 
their  request  was  granted,  and  in  1834  a post- 
office  was  established  called  Loss  Creek.  John 
Clements  was  appointed  the  first  postmaster 
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on  February  7,  1834.  He  served  three  years 
and  was  succeeded  on  July  21,  1837  by  Oba- 
diah  Roberts.  On  July  29,  1840  Matthew 
Torrence  was  appointed  the  postmaster  and 
served  until  Jan.  26,  1852,  when  the  office  was 
temporarily  discontinued,  but  the  demand  for 
mail  facilities  was  such  that  it  was  opened 
again  on  Sept.  27,  1852,  with  Matthew  Tor- 
rence again  the  postmaster,  but  with  the  name 
changed  to  Camp  Run.  The  office  now  con- 
tinued for  over  20  years  as  Camp  Run  and 
with  no  change  of  postmaster  until  it  was 
finally  discontinued  on  July  21,  1873.  These 
offices  were  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town- 
ship near  Loss  Creek  after  which  it  was  first 
named.  After  the  office  had  been  discontin- 
ued there  was  a general  desire  for  its  re-estab- 
lishment, and  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
and  on  March  31,  1880,  a postoffice  was  again 
started  in  the  same  neighborhood  and  this  time 
called  Biddle.  William  IT.  Ivorner  was  the 
first  postmaster,  being  appointed  March  31, 
1880.  Succeeding  him  were  Joseph  Parr,  Jan. 
11,  1883,  Thomas  S.  Dewald  July  11,  1884, 
Woods  R.  Mitchel,  Jan.  6,  1890,  Isaac  Kieffer, 
Feb.  12,  1891,  S.  S.  Elberson,  May  10,  1893, 
Guy  E.  V.  Fry,  Feb.  12,  1895.  The  latter 
served  until  the  postoffice  w'as  discontinued  on 
Jan.  14,  1904,  since  which  time  patrons  have 
been  served  by  rural  routes. 

The  first  justices  of  the  peace  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  commissioners  of  Delaware 
county,  on  April  15,  1821,  and  had  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  entire  county,  the  appointees  be- 
ing Westell  Ridgely  of  near  Leesville,  and 
Joseph  Young  of  near  Bucyrus,  neither  town 
then  being  in  existence.  The  first  election  was 
May  15,  1824  when  Matthias  Markley  and 
Tchabod  Smith  each  received  22  votes,  both 
living  in  what  is  now  Liberty  township.  The 
following  are  the  justices  of  Sandusky  town- 
ship. 

Westell  Ridgely— 1821. 

Joseph  Young — 1821. 

M a 1 1 h i a s M a rk  1 ey — 1 824  - 27-30. 

tchabod  Smith — 1824-27. 

John  Cox — 1832-35. 

Dishcrry  Johnson — 1833. 

John  Slyfer— 1835. 

Obcdiah  Roberts — 1838. 

Peter  Eslcr — 1840. 

Adam  Stone — 1824-47-50. 

Henry  Cobh — 1842-45. 

Isaac  N.  Fry — 1848. 

Andrew  Dickson— 1850-56-59-62-65. 


William  C.  Parsons — 1853. 

John  Bums — 1853. 

Lewis  Wittier — 1856-59-62-65. 

Joseph  Knisely— 1868-71-74. 

James  Smith — 1868. 

Philip  Keller — 1870-73-76-79. 

John  Knisely — 1877. 

J.  H.  Blackford — 1880-83-86-93. 

John  Burns— 1882. 

Josiah  Keller — 1886. 

A.  D.  Grogg — 1887. 

Solomon  Harley — 1890-93-96-99-03-06-08-11. 

B.  F.  Warden — 1890-98-01. 

H.  J.  Roop — 1911. 

The  first  religious  services  in  Sandusky,  as 
in  other  townships,  were  conducted  by  itinerant 
ministers,  who  always  received  a cordial  wel- 
come, and  held  forth  in  the  cabin  or  barn  of 
one  of  the  settlers,  all  attending  regardless  of 
the  denomination  of  the  preacher.  As  early 
as  1822  a Methodist  society  was  organized 
and  services  were  held  whenever  a minister 
could  be  secured  in  the  cabins  of  Mr.  French, 
Samuel  Knisely,  and  later  Isaac  Henry.  The 
first  ministers  were  Rev.  John  O.  Blowers, 
who  after  1823  was  constantly  preaching  to  the 
little  congregations  all  over  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  county;  another  early  minister  was 
Rev.  James  Martin,  who  came  from  England 
in  1823,  settling  in  Holmes  township,  and  gave 
spiritual  teaching  to  the  early  pioneers.  Ef- 
forts were  made  by  the  early  missionaries  to 
convert  the  Indians,  who  were  still  living  in 
the  township.  One  of  these  early  missionaries 
was  a Miss  Melinda  Hunt,  who  had  her  home 
on  the  Sandusky  river,  and  from  there  visited 
the  various  Indian  camps,  where  she  sang  to 
their  great  delight,  they  never  tiring  of  the 
singing  and  always  demanding  more.  She 
also  taught  them  the  lessons  of  Christianity, 
they  listening  patiently  as  they  knew  more  sing- 
ing was  to  follow.  By  degrees  her  teaching 
had  its  effect,  and  many  attended  the  regular 
services  in  the  cabins.  The  impression  pre- 
vailed that  in  her  early  days  her  family  had 
been  murdered  by  the  Indians,  and  instead  of 
taking  the  usual  course  of  retaliation,  she 
sought  to  convert  them  from  their  evil  ways. 
When  the  Indians  finally  left  this  section,  she 
followed  them,  continuing  her  good  work  in 
their  new  location  still  further  to  the  westward. 

The  first  camp  meeting  ever  held  in  the 
county  was  in  Sandusky  township,  on  the  farm 
of  John  B.  French  north  of  the  Sandusky 
river.  It  was  in  1831,  and  the  settlers  came 
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from  many  miles  around,  over  60  families 
being  present  ami  erecting  their  tents  in  the 
woods,  while  on  the  edge  of  the  camp  grounds 
over  100  Indians  established  themselves  in 
their  wigwams.  The  tents  were  erected 
around  a square  about  an  acre  in  size,  and  in 
this  square  was  a platform,  surrounded  by 
roughly  made  seats  for  those  in  attendance. 
Services  were  held  morning,  noon  and  even- 
ing; among  the  ministers  taking  charge  of 
the  exercises  were  Revs.  Prentice,  Bell,  Pal- 
mer, Chase  and  Havens.  Game  could  still  be 
shot  in  the  woods,  and  other  supplies  were 
brought  to  the  camp  and  all  the  food  was 
cooked  on  the  ground,  and  many  had  brought 
their  cows,  which  gave  them  a supply  of  milk. 
There  was  also  a little  store  adjoining  the 
grounds  where  tobacco,  candy,  fruit,  etc.,  were 
sold.  The  Indians  attended  the  services,  many 
of  them  understanding  sufficient  English  to 
follow  the  minister.  The  Indians  sat  on  the 
ground  by  themselves,  and  during  the  services 
a number  were  converted.  Among  the  whites 
there  were  a large  number  of  conversions, 
which  greatly  strengthened  the  churches  of 
Sandusky  township  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try- 

A Presbyterian  church  was  organized  in 
1829,  near  the  centre  of  the  township.  Occa- 
sional services  had  been  held  in  the  cabins  of 
the  settlers,  and  the  nearest  church  of  that 
faith  was  about  three  miles  east  of  Crestline, 
where  a church  had  been  erected  in  1822. 
This  was  the  Hopewell  church,  and  it  was 
nothing  unusual  for  the  people  to  start  on  Sun- 
day morning,  walk  the  twelve  miles,  and  be 
there  in  time  for  the  morning  services.  It 
was  not  alone  these  pioneers,  but  all  over  the 
county  the  people  went  long  distances  to  hear 
the  w'ord  of  God.  Nearly  all  wore  moccasins 
in  those  days,  but  some  of  the  women  had 
real  shoes,  and  these,  on  Sunday  morning, 
carried  their  shoes  on  their  long  walk  and 
when  near  the  church  stopped  beside  some 
little  stream  and  put  on  their  shoes,  and  thus 
appropriately  dressed  entered  the  house  of 
God.  After  settlers  became  more  numerous 
it  was  decided  to  build  a church,  and  the  site 
selected  was  about  four  miles  southwest  of  the 
present  town  of  Sulphur  Springs.  Money  was 
scarce  in  those  days,  and  instead  of  contribut- 
ing cash  every  man  did  a certain  amount  of 


work,  and  by  1833  the  building  was  finished. 
It  was  a hand-made  building,  the  settlers  not 
only  putting  it  up,  but  making  the  platform 
and  the  rough  seats,  and  this  structure  re- 
mained practically  as  built  and  furnished  by 
the  early  pioneers,  except  necessary  repairs, 
until  another  church  was  erected,  the  old 
church  being  removed  half  a mile  to  the  west 
where  it  did  duty  as  a barn  on  the  farm  of 
William  Stone,  the  land  now  owned  by  Caleb 
Pfalder.  In  September,  1870  the  present 
church  w’as  dedicated.  Before  the  church  was 
built  a graveyard  had  been  started,  for  here 
the  oldest  tomb  records  the  death  of  Emanuel 
McIntyre,  who  died  March  4,  1829.  Other 
graves  are  those  of  James  Magee,  who  was  a 
soldier  in  the  War  of  1812;  Rev.  J.  F.  Blay- 
ney,  who  died  Aug.  16,  1886,  after  a half  a 
century  of  religious  work  in  many  places;  and 
many  other  names  are  there  whose  w'illing 
hands  assisted  in  the  building  of  the  first 
church. 

A Lutheran  church  was  organized  and  a 
church  erected  about  1840  on  Loss  Creek,  ami 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  township  is 
the  U.  B.  church.  Probably  the  first  cem- 
etery started  was  what  is  known  as  the  Biddle 
graveyard.  Here  the  first  record  is  that  of 
George  M.  Kitch,  who  died  Dec.  21,  1827. 
Here  is  buried  Rev.  Alexander  Biddle,  who 
was  a United  Brethren  Minister  for  62  years. 

The  first  Sunday  School  in  the  county  is 
claimed  by  Sandusky  township,  having  been 
first  held  in  the  cabin  of  Joseph  Wert,  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  1826.  This  township  was 
the  birthplace  of  Robert  Cowden,  wffio  organ- 
ized the  Crawford  County  Sunday  School  As- 
sociation in  1867,  and  from  that  time  on  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  Sunday  school  w'ork,  be- 
ing one  of  the  recognized  leaders  in  the  State. 
He  was  born  in  the  township  in  1833,  and  his 
father  died  when  he  was  a boy  of  but  five 
years  of  age,  and  his  death  is  another  record 
of  the  trial  and  experiences  of  the  early  pio- 
neers. Kind  neighbors  did  all  that  was  pos- 
sible, one  of  them  making  the  coffin,  and  on 
the  day  of  the  funeral  they  assembled  at  the 
little*  cabin  where  services  were  held.  A wa- 
gon was  secured  on  which  to  carry  the  coffin, 
to  the  graveyard  several  miles  distant,  the  fam- 
ily and  friends  walking  behind  this  improvised 
hearse.  The  distance  was  too  great  for  the 
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little  son  to  walk,  so  he  rode,  having  for  his 
seat  his  father’s  coffin.  Robert  Cowden 
learned  the  carpenter  trade  at  the  age  of  15 
to  assist  in  the  support  of  his  mother,  entered 
the  army,  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  was 
later  postmaster  of  Gabon,  and  then  devoted 
all  his  time  to  religious  work  in  connection 
with  the  United  Brethren  church. 

The  first  school  in  Sandusky  township  was 
taught  probably  during  the  winter  of  1826-27, 
in  a small  round  log  cabin,  on  the  farm  later 
owned  by  Alexander  Smith.  Miss  Jane  Ho- 
gan, who  afterward  became  Mrs.  Smith,  was 
the  teacher.  The  cabin,  though  divided  into 
two  compartments,  was  provided  with  but  one 
window,  and  the  appointments  were  of  the 
crudest  kind.  During  the  following  winter 
Mr.  Dewey  taught  a term  of  three  months  in 
his  own  cabin,  having  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
pupils.  Mr.  Dewey’s  cabin  was  much  better 
lighted,  having  three  glass  windows,  and  it 
is  said  he  kept  an  unusually  successful  school. 
He  was  a well  educated  man  and  continued 
in  this  occupation  until  the  first  sehoolhouse 
was  erected  a number  of  years  later.  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Higby  taught  a short  term  in 
Dewey’s  cabin  during  the  summer  in  1828,  and 
afterwards  taught  many  terms  in  this  and  ad- 


joining townships.  It  is  thought  that  there 
may  have  been  other  schools  taught  previous 
to  1826,  but,  if  so,  there  is  no  definite  record 
of  them.  In  1830  a hewed  log  sehoolhouse  was 
built  on  the  corner  of  Isaac  Henry’s  farm.  It 
was  in  use  for  about  fifteen  years,  when  it  was 
superceded  by  a frame  building.  The  second 
sehoolhouse  was  built  south  of  the  river  in 
1838,  and  was  used  for  many  years.  Another 
was  built  in  1842  in  the  extreme  northern  part 
of  the  township. 

Sandusky  township  with  its  eighteen  square 
miles  has  five  school  districts,  No.  1 being  on 
the  northwest  quarter  of  section  2 on  the  land 
of  O.  J.  Keller;  No.  2 the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  11  on  the  land  of  O.  P.  McKeehen; 
No..  3 the  northwest  quarter  of  section  23, 
the  land  of  Angelina  Roop;  it  is  opposite  the 
township  hall,  which  is  the  exact  centre  of  the 
township,  Holmes  and  Sandusky  being  the 
only  township  where  the  township  hall  is  ex- 
actly in  the  center.  No.  4 the  northeast  quar- 
ter of  section  34  on  the  land  of  Louisa  Mc- 
Michael;  No.  5 the  northwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 36,  the  land  of  George  Lahr. 

Sandusky  township  is  the  only  one  of  the 
sixteen  townships  in  the  county  through  which 
no  railroad  passes. 
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CHAPTER  XX 


TEXAS  TOWNSHIP 

Texas  Township — Early  Settlers  with  Their  Mills  on  the  Sycamore — Benton  Incorporated  as 
a Village  to  Comply  With  the  Law — Its  Early  Mayors — “Old  Pipes’  ” Store  Gives  the 
Name  to  Pipetown — “Bishop”  Tuttle,  an  Influential  Citizen  and  His  Hobbies — Post- 
masters and  Justices  of  the  Peace. 


“Ah  ! on  Thanksgiving  Day,  when  from  East  and  from 
West, 

From  North  and  from  South  come  the  pilgrim  and 
guest. 

When  the  gray-haired  New-Englander  sees  round  his 
board 

The  old  broken  links  of  affection  restored, 

When  the  care-wearied  man  seeks  his  mother  once 
more. 

And  the  worn  matron  smiles  where  the  girl  smiled 
before, 

What  moistens  the  lip  and  what  brightens  the  eye? 

What  call,  back  the  past  like  the  rich  pumpkin-pie?” 
John  Gkeenleaf  Whittier. 

What  is  now  Texas  township  was  hrst  a 
part  of  Crawford  township,  organized  in  1821 
by  the  county  commissioners  of  Delaware 
county,  the  new  township  including  the  pres- 
ent Texas,  and  the  territory  for  16  miles  to 
the  west,  the  present  townships  of  Sycamore, 
Tymochtee  and  Crawford  in  Wyandot  coun- 
ty. Here  the  first  election  took  place  April 
1,  1821,  but  there  were  no  votes  cast  from 
Texas  township,  as  at  that  time  there  was  not 
a settler  in  the  present  township,  the  entire 
region  being  a dense  forest ; in  no  part  was 
there  an  acre,  or  a half  acre  or  even  a quarter 
but  what  was  covered  with  trees;  it  was  the 
forest  primeval  awaiting  the  coming  of  the 
pioneer  and  the  axe  of  the  settler.  In  1825 
Crawford  township  was  divided  by  the  com- 
missioners of  Delaware  county,  the  eastern  six 
miles  being  Sycamore  township,  and  the  two 
eastern  miles  of  this  township  were  the  pres- 
ent Texas  township.  The  first  election  was 
held  in  the  house  of  George  Kisor  where 
Deunquat  now  is,  two  miles  west  of  the  pres- 
ent village  of  Renton;  there  were  several  set- 


tlers then  in  Texas  township  who  may  have 
participated  in  this  election.  Until  the  or- 
ganization of  Crawford  county  in  1826,  Tex- 
as township  was  under  the  judicial  supervision 
of  Seneca  county.  In  1845,  Wyandot  county 
was  erected  and  on  March  6,  1845,  the  Craw- 
ford county  commissioners  arranged  the  new 
townships,  the  dividing  line  of  the  two  coun- 
ties being  through  Sycamore  township,  the 
four  western  miles  of  that  township  going 
to  Wyandot  and  the  two  eastern  miles  re- 
maining in  Crawford.  The  clause  in  the  res- 
olution relating  to  Texas  is  as -follows:  “All 
that  part  taken  from  township  one  (1)  south, 
range  fifteen  (15)  east,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  organized  into  an  independent  town- 
ship, and  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  Tex- 
as.’’ It  was  named  Texas  after  the  independ- 
ent state  of  Texas,  whose  admission  to  the 
Union  had  been  a subject  of  political  discus- 
sion for  many  years,  and  the  act  admitting  it 
to  the  Union  had  been  signed  by  President 
Polk  on  March  1,  just  five  days  before  the 
commissioners  gave  the  new  township  its 
name.  The  township  contained  only  12  square 
miles. 

Lying,  as  it  did,  on  the  nothern  border  of 
the  Wyandot  Reservation,  the  township  was 
first  inhabited  by  white  hunters  and  other  ad- 
venturous spirits,  who  made  their  living  in 
the  main  by  trespassing  on  the  Indian  reserva- 
tion in  search  of  game,  which  was  more 
abundant  there  than  in  the  regions  which  had 
been  already  settled  by  the  white  man.  These 
hunters  and  their  families,  when  they  had  any, 
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were  generally  a worthless  and  shiftless  class 
of  people,  with  little  regard  for  the  rights, 
either  of  the  Indians  or  for  those  of  their 
early  white  neighbors,  whose  hogs  they  appro- 
priated whenever  they  could  find  them  running 
at  large  in  the  woods,  together  with  any  other 
property  on  which  they  could  lay  their  hands. 
Though  they  often  made  considerable  money 
by  the  shooting  and  trapping  of  furbearing 
animals,  they  spent  the  greater  part  of  it  for 
liquor  and  seldom  invested  any  of  it  in  the 
purchase  of  more  land  or  the  improvement 
of  their  property.  Their  children  were  usually 
ill  clad  and  poorly  fed  and  often  extremely 
dirty.  It  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  community 
when  this  class  of  settlers  finally  disapeared 
and  was  replaced  by  an  industrious,  God- 
fearing class  of  men,  who  set  to  work  to  sub- 
due the  wilderness,  cultivate  farms,  establish 
little  industries,  and  build  schools  and 
churches,  which  have  made  the  township  what 
it  is  today. 

One  of  the  last  of  this  shiftless  band  of 
petty  thieves  was  waited  upon  by  his  indignant 
neighbors  and  peremptorily  ordered  to  leave 
that  section.  It  was  the  fall  of  the  year,  and 
the  man  protested  against  being  driven  away 
just  as  winter  was  approaching;  that  his  chil- 
dren were  without  clothing,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  protect  them  from  freezing. 
'The  settlers  were  humane,  and  returned  to 
their  homes,  and  a few  days  later  again  called 
with  a supply  of  winter  clothing  they  had 
gathered  for  the  wife  and  children.  The  man 
was  now  more  reluctant  than  ever  to  leave  so 
generous  a neighborhood,  and  he  was  only 
finally  compelled  to  leave  after  some  very 
forceful  threats,  and  a little  accidental  vio- 
lence, and  the  neighborhood  was  not  only  rid 
of  him  but  it  had  a good  effect  on  others  who 
were  inclined  to  live  partly  on  the  labor  of 
others. 

The  township  is  drained  in  the  northern 
part  by  Buckeye  creek,  a small  tributary  of 
the  Sandusky  river  and  by  two  or  three  small 
streams  that  empty  into  the  Sycamore. 
Through  the  southern  part  the  Sycamore 
passes,  and  its  largest  branch  is  the  Big  Run. 
Idle  land  in  both  the  northern  and  southern 
parts  of  the  township  is  quite  rolling,  especial- 
ly along  Sycamore  creek,  where  the  hills  rise 
in  some  places  to  80  feet  above  the  bed  of 


the  stream.  In  the  central  part  of  the  town- 
ship it  is  more  level,  but  this  part  is  well 
drained  and  contains  the  most  fertile  territory. 

The  first  settler  in  Texas  township  not  be- 
longing to  the  wandering  hunter  class,  was 
George  Bender,  who  came  from  Pennsylvania 
with  a wife  and  three  children  and  entered  a 
tract  of  land  in  the  southern  part  in  1824  and 
built  a round-log  cabin  thereon.  About  three 
years  later  he  built  a rude  dam  on  Sycamore 
creek,  southwest  of  the  present  village  of  Pop- 
lar, or  Benton,  and  employed  a man  named 
James  McGrew  to  construct  a saw-mill.  But 
having  unfortunately  erected  his  mill  on  the 
land  of  John  Hazlett,  he  received  notice  that 
he  must  relinquish  his  claim  to  the  property. 
ITazlett  took  charge  of  the  mill  and  conducted 
it  until  1834,  when  its  usefulness  came  to  an 
end  owing  to  the  washing  away  of  the  dam. 
Bender  in  the  meanwhile  had  erected  another 
mill  further  down  the  creek  on  his  own  land, 
which  was  operated  for  a few  years  and  then 
discontinued.  Bender  also  conducted  a farm, 
the  work  being  done  by  a team  which  con- 
sisted of  a large  bay  horse  and  an  ox;  these 
he  used  to  hitch  to  one  of  those  old  fashioned 
wide-track  wagons  and  with  the  odd  rig  he 
wras  often  seen  on  the  streets  of  Bucyrus  in  the 
early  days,  it  taking  two  days  to  make  the 
trip  to  Bucyrus  and  return.  His  first  cabin 
bad  two  doors,  hung  on  wooden  hinges,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  building,  while  one  end 
was  entirely  occupied  by  the  fire-place.  A 
pleasing  addition  to  his  domicile  wras  a long 
shed,  made  of  rough  boards,  which  answered 
the  combined  purposes  of  swine,  cowr  and 
horse  stable.  Bender  was  the  first  postmaster 
at  Poplar  and  died  in  1850.  His  wife,  Mary, 
died  in  1832. 

In  1825  the  arrivals  were  Eli  Adams.  An- 
thony Detray,  Charles  Morrow',  Adam  Miller, 
John  Nedray,  David  Palmer,  Laban  Perdew, 
Doddridge  Paul,  Robert  Roberts  and  Alva 
Trask.  Tn  1826,  Lewis  Lemert,  William  Pen- 
nington, Robert  Mays,  Ebenezer  Culver,  Jacob 
Eoy,  Andrew'  Gregg  and  William  Griffiths. 

Eli  Adams  wras  born  in  Massachusetts  in 
1803  and  came  with  his  parents  to  Huron 
county  in  1813.  When  22  years  of  age  he 
came  to  this  county  entering  80  acres  of  land 
in  what  is  now  Texas  township.  The  land 
was  all  forest,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  erected 
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his  cabin,  and  commenced  clearing  the  land. 
He  married  Mary  Andrews  who  came  to  Sen- 
eca county  with  her  parents  in  1823,  and  later 
to  Crawford  county. 

Isaac  Miller  settled  on  the  Sycamore,  just 
below  the  present  village  of  Renton.  Here 
in  1836  he  placed  a rude  dam  across  the  river, 
and  erected  a saw-mill,  which  he  ran  about 
eight  years,  when  dam  and  mill  were  washed 
away  by  a rising  of  the  stream  during  a spring 
freshet,  and  the  mill  was  never  rebuilt;  he 
then  devoting  his  attention  to  farming. 

Laban  Perdew  settled  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  township,  took  an  active  hand  in  local 
matters  and  was  one  of  the  early  justices  of 
the  peace. 

Jacob  Miller  settled  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  township.  His  grandfather  Andrew 
Mueller  was  the  owner  of  a large  mill  in  Ger- 
many, but  during  one  of  Napoleon’s  marches 
into  Germany  the  mill  was  destroyed  by  lire, 
and  two  of  his  sons  drafted  into  the  army. 
In  order  to  escape,  the  entire  family  secretly 
left  the  country  for  America,  but  within  a 
year  after  their  arrival  the  entire  family,  ex- 
cept Jacob,  died  at  Hagerstown,  Md.  Jacob 
came  to  Fairfield  county,  O.,  and  with  his  son 
Jacob  came  to  Seneca  county  in  1830,  settling 
on  80  acres  which  they  purchased  for  $100; 
later  they  came  to  Texas  township,  the  young- 
er Jacob  marrying  Phoebe  Pennington,  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  pioneers. 

Daniel  Walter  was  born  in  July,  1797,  and 
came  to  this  section  in  March,  1821,  with  the 
family  of  Peter  Baum,  one  of  the  first  pioneers 
to  settle  in  Sycamore  township,  Crawford 
county,  now  in  Wyandot  county.  He  worked 
thirteen  months  for  Thomas  Leeper,  a pioneer 
who  came  the  same  year  and  entered  land  a 
few  miles  west  of  Baum.  Walker  received 
$100  for  his  services,  and  with  this  bought 
80  acres  of  land,  on  which  he  erected  his  own 
log  cabin,  with  its  mud  chimney  and  puncheon 
(loor.  He  married  Susanna  Baum,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  pioneer  who  came  to  the  county 
with  him.  While  he  lived  near  to  county  line, 
it  was  not  until  late  in  life  he  moved  into 
Texas  township,  where  lie  died  Aug.  7,  1875, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Benton  graveyard. 

Another  settler  on  the  border  was  Adam 
Coon.  His  grandfather,  John  Coon,  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  set- 


tled in  Pickaway  county  in  1803,  and  when 
the  War  of  1812  broke  out  his  son  John 
shouldered  Ins  musket  to  light  against  the 
British.  John  Coon,  the  father  of  Adam,  was 
a blacksmith,  and  made  a number  of  articles 
for  the  Indians,  among  them  a tomahawk  and 
pipe  combined,  which  delighted  the  red  man. 
His.  son  Adam  also  learned  the  blacksmith’s 
trade,  and  in  1821,  started  out  in  life  for  him- 
self, his  father  setting  him  up  in  business  by 
presenting  him  with  an  axe,  an  iron  wedge 
and  a maul.  Carrying  these,  Adam  walked 
to  this  section  where  he  started  just  west  of 
Texas  township  with  80  acres,  for  which  he 
promised  to  pay  75  cents  an  acre.  The  con- 
tract was  too  large  for  him,  and  he  had  to 
give  up  forty  acres.  He  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father  by  making  the  com- 
bination pipe  and  tomahawk,  and  by  degrees 
his  land  was  partly  cleared,  and  in  three  years 
he  had  money  enough  to  buy  back  the  forty 
acres  he  had  been  compelled  to  relinquish  at 
the  start.  He  married  Elizabeth  Hackerthom, 
whose  father  was  also  in  the  War  of  1812. 
Her  parents  came  to  this  country  when  she 
w'as  an  infant,  and  wdien  they  came  west  she 
was  carried  in  the  arms  of  her  mother  and 
aunt  the  entire  seven  hundred  miles.  When 
they  first  married,  the  cabin  was  one  built 
entirely  by  the  husband ; it  had  only  a bark 
roof  and  the  bare  ground  for  a floor,  and  here 
they  lived  for  several  years  until  a better 
cabin  was  erected  of  hewn  logs.  He  died  on 
March  19,  1877. 

Doddridge  Paul,  another  pioneer,  came  here 
from  Huron  county  (now'  Erie  county)  in 
May,  1825.  Pie  had  previously  married  Rox- 
ana Whitney  but  left  his  wife  with  friends 
in  Seneca  county  until  he  could  prepare  a 
home  for  her.  He  built  a cabin  in  the  forest, 
a neighbor  helping  him  to  put  on  the  bark 
roof.  His  family  arrived  before  he  had  fin- 
ished the  cabin,  and  they  had  to  sit  on  the 
stumps  outside,  with  their  goods,  while  he 
was  cutting  out  a place  for  a door,  when  they 
moved  in,  his  wife  building  a fire  in  one  cor- 
ner, where  she  prepared  their  first  meal  in 
their  new  home.  At  the  start  their  only  door 
was  a blanket,  which  they  hung  across  the 
entrance,  and  at  night  their  sleep  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  howling  of  the  wolves.  Indians 
made  frequent  calls  for  something  to  eat.  Mr. 
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Paul  cleared  three  acres  the  first  season,  which 
he  put  into  wheat,  and  in  the  next  season  built 
a better  cabin.  He  also  cleared  six  acres  for 
corn  and  set  out  100  apple  trees,  the  first  or- 
chard planted  in  the  township. 

Lewis  Lemert  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1802. 
His  father,  Joshua  Lemert,  was  an  officer  in 
the  War  of  1812.  On  Jan.  2,  1823,  Lewis 
Lemert  married  Ruth  Perdew  in  Coshocton 
county,  and  in  1826,  the  young  couple  came 
to  Texas  township  entering  80  acres  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  township.  On  this 
he  built  his  cabin  and  cleared  away  the  forest, 
took  an  active  interest  in  church  work,  and 
assisted  in  the  building  of  the  Ebenezer  M.  E. 
Church  at  Pipetown.  He  died  Aug.  4,  1882, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Pipetown  graveyard. 
One  of  his  sons  was  Col.  W.  C.  Lemert,  who 
worked  on  the  farm  in  early  life,  taught 
school,  came  to  Bucyrus,  entered  the  army, 
and  after  the  war  devoted  his  attention  to  rail- 
road building  and  manufacturing. 

Other  of  the  early  settlers  were  John  Mc- 
Grew  who  came  in  1827;  William  Gregg  and 
Martin  Plolman  in  1829;  Charles  Dickens  in 
1830;  James  Andrews  in  1832;  John  Ballack 
in  1834;  David  Beal,  Robert  Clark,  Wash- 
ington Duncan,  William  Jackson  and  James 
Longwell  in  1835. 

James  Andrews  came  to  Texas  township  in 
1832,  his  sons  Arthur  and  John  being  twins, 
and  24  years  of  age  when  they  came  to  the 
township.  Arthur  worked  on  a farm  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  having  accumulated  $113,  walked 
from  Steubenville,  O.,  to  Texas  township, 
where  he  invested  $100  in  an  80-acre  tract  to 
which  the  family  moved  in  1832. 

Jacob  Walcutt  came  to  Texas  township  and 
entered  80  acres  just  west  of  Benton.  Before 
he  removed  to  the  land,  he  died,  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  (Riley)  Walcutt,  settled  on  the  land 
with  her  seven  children,  between  1835  and 
1840,  and  the  farm  was  cleared  and  carried  on 
by  tlie  mother  and  children.  Jacob  Walcutt 
was  a soldier,  in  the  War  of  1812. 

Those  who  located  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  township  were  Anthony  Defray,  Charles 
Morrow,  Robert  Mays,  Adam  Miller  and 
Robert  Roberts.  Those  in  the  northern  part 
were  Eli  Adams,  Joseph  Nedray,  Doddridge 
Paul,  David  Palmer,  Laban  Perdew,  Lewis 
Lemert,  and  Alva  Trask.  Nearly  all  of  the 


settlers  in  the  northern  half  of  the  township 
came  from  Seneca  county  and  were  of  New 
England  origin,  some  of  them  having  settled 
111  that  county  about  the  time  of  the  War  of 
1812.  The  same  time  another  wave  of  col- 
onization was  sweeping  westward  into  Craw- 
ford from  Mansfield  and  vicinity,  coming 
north  from  Bucyrus,  most  of  those  who  came 
from  this  direction  settling  in  the  southern 
part  of  Texas  township.  Many  of  these  pio- 
neers started  on  little  or  nothing  but  succeeded 
by  dint  of  willing  hearts  and  busy  hands  in 
building  up  a good  homestead  and  laying  the 
foundations  of  prosperity  for  their  descend- 
ants. When  Adam  Miller  and  wife  arrived, 
their  combined  fortune  consisted  of  an  ox,  a 
rifle,- a few  plain  cooking  utensils,  and  about 
12x/2  cents  in  money,  yet  with  this  they  began 
to  clear  and  improve  a farm  and  prospered. 

Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  Wyandot 
Reservation  the  settlers  had  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  acquainted  with  the  habits 
and  manners  of  the  Indians.  Though  great 
beggars,  and  sometimes  thieves,  they  were  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  whites  and  after  the 
white  settlement  of  the  township  began  no 
serious  trouble  ever  occurred  between  the  two 
races.  One  of  the  most  successful  resident 
hunters  was  Tohn  Hazlett.  The  Hazlett  broth- 
ers are  said  to  have  killed  a hundred  deer 
every  winter  for  many  years  after  coming  to 
the  township.  They  had  many  exciting  ad- 
ventures. One  of  the  humorous  incidents  is 
related  of  Robert  Clark,  who  had  just  come 
from  the  East  and  w'as  not  accustomed  to  life 
in  the  woods.  His  cabin  had  no  door,  but  only 
an  opening,  which  was  covered  by  a blanket 
suspended  from  above.  One  night,  soon  after 
their  arrival,  the  family  heard  strange  and 
bloodcurdling  cries  issuing  from  the  forest 
around  them,  and,  thinking  that  some  fero- 
cious wild  animals  w'ere  meditating  an  attack 
upon  them,  he  hurriedly  sent  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren into  the  loft,  and  valiantly  took  up  his  po- 
sition at  the  entrance  with  an  axe  ready  to  ex- 
terminate any  intruder  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
He  thus  kept  guard  all  night  and  in  the  morn- 
ing discovered  that  the  unearthly  cries  which 
had  so  alarmed  them  were  merely  the  screech- 
ing of  owls.  The  children  of  the  pioneers  fre- 
quently lost  their  way  in  the  woods  and  some- 
times several  days  would  elapse  before  they 
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were  recovered.  On  such  occasions  the  whole 
neighborhood  would  turn  out  with  bells,  guns 
and  horns  and  scour  the  woods  until  the  wan- 
derers were  found.  Occasionaly  grown  per- 
sons also  lost  their  way  and  wandered  about 
in  the  dense  forest  for  hours  or  even  days  be- 
fore they  found  their  way  to  a clearing  or 
some  settler's  cabin,  which  they  did  not  rec- 
ognize though  it  might  prove  to  be  their  own, 
so  bewildered  were  their  faculties. 

In  the  early  days  the  Sycamore  creek,  small 
as  it  is  today,  by  means  of  little  dams  had 
water  sufficient  to  run  several  saw-mills  about 
four  months  in  the  year.  The  first  mill  wfas 
that  of  George  Bender  about  1827.  tie  had 
his  machinery  first,  and  erected  his  mill  in 
the  woods  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and  in 
the  open  air  sawed  the  lumber  with  which 
the  mill  was  built.  This  mill  he  lost,  as  it 
was  built  on  another  man's  land,  who  claimed 
it,  so  he  built  another  on  the  same  stream, 
being  careful  this  time  to  have  it  on  his  own 
land.  Isaac  Miller  also  had  a saw-mill.  These 
were  small  affairs  but  a great  convenience  to 
the  settlers.  In  1837  James  Longwell  built 
his  saw-mill  on  the  Sycamore,  charging  40 
cents  per  hundred  feet  or  sawing  the  lumber 
on  shares.  After  he  had  operated  it  profitably 
for  a number  of  years  he  entered  into  part- 
nership with  Uriah  Wooster,  and  the  first 
grist  mill  was  erected  in  the  toumship.  It  was 
a three-story  building,  with  all  the  modern 
machinery  necessary  to  a mill  at  that  time. 
It  was  in  this  mill  that  Wooster  met  his  death; 
one  of  the  stones  broke  while  he  was  running 
the  mill  at  high  pressure,  and  a piece  of  the 
flying  stone  struck  him  in  the  head,  fractur- 
ing his  skull  and  killing  him  instantly.  The 
mill  was  in  the  possession  of  several  owners, 
and  in  1862  came  into  the  possession  of  Sam- 
uel Clapper  of  Rucyrus,  and  the  following  year 
he  sold  it  to  C.  S.  Miller  of  Rucyrus.  The 
saw-mill  was  discontinued  but  the  flouring 
mill  still  did  a large  business  being  constant- 
ly improved  will)  (lie  demands  of  the  time, 
and  became  one  of  the  leading  mills  in  the 
county. 

Outside  of  the  milling  business  there  were 
no  special  industries  in  the  township  in  the 
early  days,  a couple  of  blacksmith  shops  being 
the  headquarters  of  the  neighborhood.  Most 
of  the  trading  was  done  at  Sycamore  or  Mel- 


more,  and  on  larger  purchases  the  headquar- 
ters being  at  Rucyrus  or  Tiffin.  In  1848  Mar- 
tin Holman  established  a tannery,  but  it  was 
not  a profitable  venture  and  was  discontinued. 
Mr.  Ilolman  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  and 
came  to  1'exas  township  in  March,  18214. 

About  a mile  and  a half  northeast  of  Plank- 
ton, the  old  state  road  from  Plymouth  to  Syc- 
amore crosses  the  present  boundary  line  road 
between  Crawford  and  Wyandot  counties.  In 
the  early  thirties  a store  was  started  near  this 
crossing.  The  owner  of  the  store  had  no- 
ticed the  joy  of  the  Indians  when  they  be- 
came the  proud  possessors  of  one  of  the 
tomahawk  pipes  of  Adam  Coon,  and  saw  a 
fortune  in  furnishing  the  Indians,  who  were 
inveterate  smokers,  as  well  as  the  settlers, 
with  a cheap  pipe.  So  he  bought  a large  stock 
of  clay  pipes,  and  any  one  entering  the  store 
found  pipes  to  the  right  of  him,  pipes  to  the 
left  of  him,  pipes  in  front  of  him.  In  fact, 
it  seemed  as  if  there  was  nothing  in  the  store 
but  pipes;  they  were  so  prominent  that  all 
the  other  stock  was  eclipsed.  The  pipe  ven- 
ture was  not  a success,  the  Indians  did  not 
take  kindly  to  them  and  neither  did  the  set- 
tlers, but  they  gave  the  proprietor  of  the 
store  the  name  of  “OKI  Pipes,”  and  the  Cor- 
ners the  name  of.  Pipetown,  and  while  the 
name  originated  in  burlesque  the  Ebenezer  M. 
E.  Church  built  there  was  seldom  known  as 
Ebenezer,  but  called  the  “Pipetown”  church, 
and  the  little  graveyard  was  known  as  the 
Pipetown  graveyard,  while  near  the  church 
stands  the  Pipetowm  -school. 

Renton  wras  laid  out  in  August,  1841,  by 
George  Render  and  John  Hazlett,  and  was 
named  after  Senator  Thomas  Renton  of  Mis- 
souri, Hazlett  being  a great  admirer  of  that 
statesman.  Previous  to  its  being  laid  out,  in 
1837,  a post  office  had  been  established  there 
called  Poplar.  It  has  always  carried  the  two 
names;  at  the  start  the  name  of  Renton  being 
the  generally  accepted  one,  but  in  the  last 
few  years  there  is  a heavy  tendency  prevailing 
toward  the  Government  name.  The  site  of 
the  town  was  excellent,  on  a bluff  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Sycamore. 

When  the  town  was  started  there  was  a 
blacksmith  shop  at  the  crossing  of  the  two 
roads  kept  by  Daniel  Real.  This  was  a great 
resort  for  the  farmers  who  gathered  there  in 
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the  early  days  to  pitch  horse  shoes,  and  after 
dark  and  in  rainy  weather  sit  around  the 
forge  and  exchange  the  latest  news  and  dis- 
cuss politics.  Another  blacksmith  shop  was 
near  the  crossing,  built  by  John  Leigh  about 
1837,  also  a headquarters  for  political  and 
other  discussions.  After  the  village  was  laid 
out,  John  Pfazlett  built  the  first  frame  house 
there  in  1842,  now  the  tavern  kept  by  Ceil 
jump.  Alvin  Williams  kept  the  first  store  in 
the  village,  having  as  a partner,  Amos  L.  West- 
over.  In  1845,  Texas  township  was  organ- 
ized, and  under  the  law  12  square  miles  was 
too  small  a territory  to  be  erected  into  a town- 
ship, unless  it  contained  a village.  Benton 
could  hardly  then  be  classed  as  a village.  The 
commissioners  solved  the  problem  by  incor- 
porating the  village  of  Benton,  probably  at 
the  time  the  smallest  settlement  ever  burdened 
with  the  responsibilities  of  a village  govern- 
ment. But  the  citizens  stood  up  to  the  rack 
and  on  Aug.  23,  1845,  elected  Alvin  Williams 
as  the  first  mayor  and  Joseph  Pietzel  as  re- 
corder, and  Williams  gave  bond  in  the  sum  of 
$1,000  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
duties.  In  1846,  Williams  was  again  elected, 
and  in  1847  the  office  was  given  to  Joseph 
Pietzel,  but  the  next  year  the  people  returned 
to  their  first  choice  and  again  entrusted  the 
responsibilities  of  government  to  Williams. 
4'he  village  organization  long  since  gave  up 
its  existence,  although  in  its  palmiest  days  the 
population  reached  over  200. 

The  postoffice  was  first  established  in  1837, 
and  has  always  been  called  Poplar.  The  fol- 
lowing have  been  the  postmastsrs : 

George  Bender,  July  3,  1837;  George  W. 
Saltsman,  Oct.  24,  1849;  Joseph  Pitezel,  Nov. 
1,  1850;  Abraham  Eyestone,  March  18,  1852; 
Nathan  Hollinshead,  July  18,  1854;  Daniel 
Tuttle,  Jan.  15,  1855 ; Fayette  Thornton,  Sept. 
25,  1857;  Daniel  Tuttle,  July  11,  1859;  A.  F. 
Bender,  Jan.  3,  i860;  Solomon  Feltis,  May 
24,  i860;  W.  vS.  Mulford,  April  25,  1861  ; 

A.  B.  Stewart,  May  26,  1869;  J.  P.  Temple, 
Nov.  3,  1871;  William  A.  Longwell,  Feb.  11, 
1873;  Adam  R.  Winter,  Sept.  14,  1881;  G. 

B.  Valentine,  July  30,  1885;  William  T.  TTor- 
ton,  Dec.  t 5 , r8f)o;  James  Beistle,  April  19, 
1800;  V.  D.  Campbell,  March  17,  1903  On 
Nov.  30,  1905,  the  office  was  discontinued,  the 
people  being  supplied  by  rural  route. 


When  the  Northern  Ohio  road  was  built  a 
station  was  located  two  miles  north  of  Ben- 
ton, which  was  called  Plankton  and  a post 
office  established.  The  first  postmaster  was 
Peter  J.  Thompson,  appointed  Oct.  13,  1891  ; 
he  was  succeeded  by  A . FI.  Miller  on  May  13, 
1899,  who  still  holds  the  office.  On  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  station  a grain  elevator  was 
built  there  and  a small  store  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  people  in  that  neighborhood,  but 
notwithstanding  the  railroad  Benton  is  still 
the  larger  place,  having  a hotel,  a store,  two 
churches,  the  schoolhouse,  and  two  or  three 
small  shops. 

J he  store  of  Williams  & Westover  when 
first  started  at  Benton,  carried  a stock  of 
about- $500,  and  after  being  run  about  four 
years  they  retired  from  business.  While  run- 
ning the  store  Williams  conducted  an  ashery 
and  later  a saloon,  the  first  in  the  township. 
The  next  store  keeper  was  G.  W.  Saltsman, 
who  had  a stock  of  $1,000,  with  the  post 
office  at  his  store,  and  after  running  the  busi- 
ness two  or  three  years  he  retired. 

In  1844  William  Sigler  purchased  the 
building  erected  by  Hazlett,  and  opened  a tav- 
ern with  a store  in  connection ; and  this  pros- 
pered as  he  continued  in  business  a number  of 
years.  I11  1850  the  town  had  two  stores,  An- 
drew Failor  opening  up  there  with  a stock  of 
goods  from  Bucyrus;  Robert  Martin  started  a 
carpenter  shop,  and  in  1845,  Daniel  Rank  estab- 
lished a tannery,  which  he  ran  successfully  for  a 
dozen  years;  there  were  two  shoemakers  in 
the  village  and  the  leather  they  failed  to  use 
he  sold  at  Bucyrus  and  Tiffin.  William  Jack- 
son  also  started  a tannery.  The  first  phy- 
sician in  the  village  was  Dr.  Pitezel,  who  set- 
tled there  in  1844,  remaining  fourteen  years. 
Dr.  John  Atwood  was  there  from  1846  to 
1849.  Dr.  D.  Alvord  was  there  from  1847 
to  1853.  Dr.  Yates  and  Dr.  Bissell  were  also 
there  prior  to  1850,  but  remained  but  a short 
time. 

The  tavern  started  by  William  Sigler  he 
disposed  of  to  Daniel  Tuttle  who  ran  it  as  a 
hotel  and  grocery,  also  selling  liquor.  Mr. 
Tuttle  in  1849  went  to  California  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  gold  excitement;  he  went  by 
way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  was  gone 
two  years,  and  on  bis  return  again  went  into  the 
hotel  business. 
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He  seems  to  have  been  a somewhat  original 
character,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  following 
notice  posted  in  his  hotel,  which  may  indicate 
his  humor,  and  the  improvement  in  manners 
and  habits  that  have  taken  place  in  the  last  fifty 
or  sixty  years : 

Oct.  29,  1852. 

TUTTLE  AT  HOME  AGAIN 
DANIEL  TUTTLE  AT  TUTTLE  HOUSE, 
BENTON 

Meals  i2l/>  to  50  cents,  according  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  “fixings”  packed 
or  stowed  in. 

Lodging  I2*Z  cents. 

Every  horse  in  stable  one  hour,  i2l/2  cents. 

Every  gill  of  tobacco  juice  deposited  on  a 
clean  floor  25  cents. 

Ditto  on  a white  wall  behind  a bed,  50  cents. 

Eor  every  half  pint  on  the  floor,  50  cents. 

For  every  old  quid  of  cigar  stump  thrown 
in  the  corner  of  the  room  or  under  the  table 
or  bed,  25  cents. 

Eor  every  time  a “loafer”  forgets  to  clean 
his  boots  at  the  “scraper”  and  brings  100 
pounds  of  mud  into  the  hall  or  sitting-room 
and  there  deposits  it,  $1.00. 

For  every  bed  tumbled  by  a “loafer”  in  the 
day  time  with  his  boots  on,  50  cents. 

“I  shall  never  forget  these  dear  patrons  of  old, 

To  me  they're  more  precious  than  mountains  of  gold.” 

Mr.  Tuttle  did  much  to  build  up  and  improve 
the  town.  He  was,  however,  an  infidel  in  his 
religious  principles  and  an  open  enemy  of 
all  Christian  denominations.  Beginning  with 
1850  he  published  occasional  numbers  of  a 
paper,  which  he  called  “The  Divinity  Physi- 
cian,” the  object  of  which  was  to  satirize  and 
burlesque  the  doctrines  held  by  the  various 
Christian  churches.  He  expended  several 
tliousand  dollars  in  the  publication  of  this 
paper  with  practically  no  return  to  himself, 
except  several  prosecutions  for  libel,  together 
with  a good  deal  of  abuse.  The  last  issue 
was  published  in  1870. 

On  account  of  his  anti-religious  views  he 
became  universally  known  as  “Bishop”  "Put- 
tie. He  was  liberal  and  generous,  of  good 
education,  and  outside  of  his  infidelity,  very 


little  criticism  could  be  passed  on  him  as  a 
citizen.  Lie  was  a strong  advocate  of  the 
right  of  freedom  of  speech.  In  1837  an  aboli- 
tion meeting  had  been  held  at  the  American 
Hotel  at  Bucyrus,  which  was  attacked  by  indig- 
nant citizens,  the  windows  of  the  building  were 
broken,  and  the  abolition  speaker  compelled 
to  fiee  form  the  hotel  for  safety  and  leave  the 
town.  The  “Bishop”  w as  a prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Democratic  party  at  the  time,  and 
he  wrote  a strong  letter  to  the  editor  of  his 
party  organ,  then  the  Bucyrus  Republican, 
in  which  he  denounced  the  outrage  and  those 
connected  with  it.  The  “Bishop”  being  a 
subscriber,  and  a staunch  supporter  of  the 
“organ,”  and  of  such  sterling  democracy  as 
to  be  unquestioned,  the  young  editor  had  no 
hesitation  in  printing  the  communication. 
But  the  party  rose  in  their  righteous  indigna- 
tion against  supporting  a paper  that  dared 
insinuate  that  any  one  had  any  rights  except 
a Democrat.  The  editor  humbly  explained 
how  he  had  came  to  publish  the  communica- 
tion, but  it  was  useless,  and  he  was  summarily 
bounced,  and  a new  editor  installed.  In  1853 
Daniel  Tuttle  was  a candidate  for  representa- 
tive, and  issued  a characteristic  announce- 
ment, in  which  he  stated  frankly  that  he  w'as 
a temperance  man  but  opposed  to  any  lawr 
founded  on  the  iniquitous  Maine  liquor  law; 
that  he  was  opposed  to  taking  the  people’s 
money  to  pay  for  chaplains  to  pray  in  the 
State  House,  neither  was  he  in  favor  of  their 
praying  there  under  any  circumstances;  he 
was  opposed  to  the  modern  practice  of  “treat- 
ing” by  candidates  before  election,  and  closed 
by  saying:  “As  a great  many  and  perhaps 
all  know  me  in  the  county,  I shall  during  the 
canvass  stay  at  home,  and  mind  my  own 
business.”  TTe  probably  did,  as  the  returns 
showed  his  overwhelming  defeat,  his  own 
township  of  Texas  giving  him  one  vote,  and 
his  adjoining  township  of  Tod  not  one.  In 
1859  he  was  postmaster  at  Benton,  and  saw' 
fit  to  espouse  the  candidacy  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  for  the  presidency,  as  did  nearly  all 
the  Democrats  in  this  county.  This  was  un- 
satisfactory to  ITon.  L.  W.  Hall,  at  that  time 
representing  this  district  in  Congress,  and  a 
Rrcckenridge  man,  and  lie  very  promptly  re- 
moved Tuttle  from  office.  The  “Bishop”  was 
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then  publishing  the  ‘‘Divinity  Physician”  at  ir- 
regular intervals,  and  the  next  number  was 
a sizzler. 

The  pioneers  of  Texas  township  were  most- 
ly from  New  England  and  from  the  East, 
and  the  Bible  was  found  in  nearly  every  home. 
Religious  services  were  held  at  the  cabins  of 
the  settlers,  any  cabin  being  willingly  tendered 
for  this  purpose.  The  road  from  Bucyrus 
to  Tiffin,  laid  out  soon  after  the  first  settler 
arrived,  passed  through  Texas  township,  and 
the  itinerant  missionaries  in  passing  on  horse- 
back from  one  town  to  the  other  stopped  at 
some  cabin,  where  he  was  always  gladly  and 
hospitably  entertained,  ‘‘without  money  and 
without  price.”  The  township  was  so  narrow 
anti  so  small  that  when  it  came  to  churches, 
the  settlers  attended  in  some  adjoining  town- 
ship, many  in  the  northern  part  attending  the 
church  in  Seneca  county,  of  which  they  were 
members.  The  Methodists  held  meetings  in 
the  cabins  and  about  1834  those  in  the  northern 
part  decided  to  build  a church.  It  was  on 
what  is  now  the  county  line  road  between 
Crawford  and  Wyandot  counties,  a few'  rods 
north  of  the  road  that  led  from  Sycamore 
to  Plymouth,  one  of  the  important  and  most 
traveled  east  and  west  roads.  When  Wyan- 
dot county  was  formed  in  1845,  tta  church 
W'as  in  that  part  that  went  to  Wyandot  coun- 
ty, just  across  the  road  from  the  farm  now 
owned  by  Benjamin  W.  Moore.  The  church 
was  of  frame,  and  was  30x40  feet  in  size, 
and  w'as  built  by  the  settlers,  all  turning  out 
and  contributing  their  w'orlc.  The  first  min- 
ister was  Rev.  Thomas  Thompson,  followed 
by  James  Wilson  and  PI.  O.  Sheldon,  and  the 
first  trustees  were  Robert  Weeks,  William 
Gregg  and  Thomas  Yates.  It  w'as  known  as 
the  Ebenezer  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
About  the  time  the  church  was  built  “Old 
Pipes”  started  his  clay-pipe  store  a little  south 
of  the  church,  and  it  gave  the  building  the 
name  of  the  “Pipetown”  church.  The  first 
building,  while  of  frame,  was  roughly  con- 
structed, all  the  interior  work  being  done  by 
the  settlers  themselves.  The  church  pros- 
pered and  in  ten  years  had  a membership  of 
about  forty-four.  In  December,  1 8. j 4 , under 
the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Martin  Welsh  a revival 
took  place  and  about  two  dozen  new  members 
were  added,  and  in  1854  under  Rev.  Luke  S. 


Johnson,  another  revival  added  largely  to 
the  membership.  In  connection  with  the 
church  was  the  “Pipetown”  graveyard,  and 
within  its  enclosures  rest  many  of  the  early 
pioneers,  the  oldest  stone  being  that  of  Eydia 
Cowgill,  wife  of  Elisha  Cowgill,  who  died 
June  8,  1840. 

Prior  to  1838  the  Presbyterians  held  serv- 
ices in  the  various  cabins  and  in  the  school- 
houses,  and  in  1838  they  formed  an  organiza- 
tion, under  the  guidance  of  Rev.  Robert  Eee. 
Robert  Clark,  William  Jackson  and  William 
Marquis  were  appointed  as  elders.  The  fol- 
lowing year  Rev.  William  Hutchinson,  who 
w'as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Bu- 
cyrus, was  engaged  to  supply  the  congrega- 
tion on  Sunday  afternoons  in  the  summer 
months.  The  little  church  was  built  on  the 
Andrews’  farm  on  the  angling  road  from  Bu- 
cyrus to  Tiffin,  and  the  little  graveyard  ad- 
joining the  church  is  best  known  as  the  An- 
drew's graveyard.  Here  the  oldest  stone  is 
that  of  James  Andrews,  who  died  April  25, 
1840.  He  was  a soldier  of  the  War  of  1812; 
another  of  the  veterans  of  1812  buried  here 
is  Moses  Pugh,  who  died  Sept.  27,  1848. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  township,  church 
societies  .were  organized  as  early  as  1830, 
but  no  church  edifice  was  built  for  20  years, 
services  being  held  in  the  cabins  and  later  in 
the  schoolhouses.  About  1830  a schoolhouse 
had  been  built  w'est  of  where  Benton  now'  is, 
and  this  w'as  extensively  used  for  church  pur- 
poses. In  the  thirties  Rev.  Mr.  Oliver  had 
arranged  to  hold  services  in  this  building,  but 
before  he  or  the  congregation  arrived  “Bish- 
op” Tuttle  had  entered  the  building,  and  writ- 
ten on  the  wall  with  a piece  of  charcoal : 

“Oliver,  Bender  and  Gillim 
Have  caught  the  devil 
And  are  going  to  kill  ’im.” 

Bender  and  Gillim  were  two  of  the  pillars 
of  the  church.  The  minister  took  the 
scrawded  w'ords  for  his  text  and  preached  a 
forceful,  extemporaneous  sermon. 

About  1851  a United  Brethren  Church  w'as 
built  in  Benton,  at  a cost  of  about  $1,500, 
and  in  1870  the  Methodists  erected  a church 
in  the  village  that  cost  $3,000.  Both  churches 
prospered,  and  nearly  all  the  “Pipetown”  con- 
gregation united  with  this  new  church  or 
joined  the  M.  E.  Church  at  Sycamore. 
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The  first  settlers  in  Texas  drifted  into  the 
county  from  Seneca,  and  in  the  early  days 
the  children  went  long'  distances  for  their 
schooling,  sometimes  four  and  five  miles. 
This  was  too  inconvenient,  and  the  pioneers 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  township  built  a 
log  structure  of  fairly  good  size  for  those 
days.  They  put  in  a puncheon  floor  and  cov- 
ered it  with  a clapboard  roof.  They  intro- 
duced an  innovation  in  construction  by  hav- 
ing the  chimney  in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  and 
it  was  constructed  of  small  stones  and  mud 
and  hung  down  to  within  six  feet  of  the  floor, 
widening  out  funnel  shaped  at  the  bottom 
to  facilitate  ventilation.  The  seats  were  clap- 
board benches,  and  a walnut  table,  constructed 
by  some  settler  expert  with  an  axe,  furnished 
the  desk  for  the  teacher  and  served  as  a pul- 
pit when  religious  services  were  held,  which 
were  almost  every  Sunday  in  summer  by  a 
traveling  minister  of  some  denomination.  In 
1833,  this  building,  which  resembled  in  looks 
a modern  pottery,  was  abandoned  and  an- 
other erected,  more  modern,  nearer  the  center 
of  the  township;  this  new  building  was  of 
frame.  The  next  schoolhouse  was  the  one 
west  of  Benton,  about  1830,  and  ten  years 
later  it  was  replaced  by  a frame  structure, 
which  was  in  the  western  part  of  what  is  now 
Benton,  near  the  graveyard.  In  1858  the  first 
schoolhouse  was  built  in  the  village.  Al- 
though the  township  contains  only  12  square 
miles,  and  in  the  locating  of  schoolhouses 
should  have  but  three,  yet  when  school  dis- 
tricts were  organized  at  the  same  time  as  the 
township  in  1845,  there  were  four  districts 
in  the  township,  and  are  today.  The  northern 
four  miles  in  district  No.  1,  and  the  school- 
house  is  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  sec- 
tion 11,  the  farm  now  owned  by  Jacob  Zig- 
ler.  District  No.  2 is  the  central  four  miles 
and  the  schoolhouse  is  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  section  14,  the  land  of  Samuel  Dun- 
lop. The  southern  four  miles  has  two  dis- 
tricts, No.  3 being  in  the  village  of  Benton, 
and  No.  4 northwest  quarter  of  section  36 
on  the  farm  of  Jacob  Rank.  All  these  school- 
houses  are  on  the  north  and  south  road  which 


passes  through  the  center  of  the  township, 
the  one  in  District  4,  being  about  forty  rods 
north  of  the  old  Indian  Reservation  line. 

What  is  known  as  the  Benton  graveyard 
was  probably  the  first  burial  place  in  the 
township,  as  here  is  buried  Mary  Bender, 
wife  of  the  first  settler,  who  died  May  13, 
1832.  Three  veterans  of  the  War  of  1812 
are  buried  here,  John  Coon,  who  died  March 
22,  1856;  Elijah  Jump,  who  died  Dec.  5, 
1871 ; and  David  Wickham,  who  died  Sept. 
15,  184S.  George  Bender  and  John  ITazlett, 
the  founders  of  the  town  of  Benton  are  bur- 
ied here,  Hazlett  dying  Nov.  8,  1841,  and 
Bender,  Feb.  10,  18.51.  Another  grave  is  that 
of  Amos  L.  Westover,  who  died  July  17, 
1859,  and  received  a Masonic  funeral,  the  first 
society  funeral  in  that  section.  He  was  one 
of  the  charter  members  of  the  Bucyrus  Lodge 
of  Masons,  started  in  1846,  and  for  over  ten 
years  drove  12  miles  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  order,  and  on  his  death,  his  brethren 
from  Bucyrus  attended  and  gave  him  a Ma- 
sonic burial. 

Westover  was  one  of  the  early  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  was  always  active  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  township.  Prior  to  1845  Texas 
was  a part  of  Sycamore  township.  The  fol- 
lowing  is  a list  of  the  justices: 

Charles  Morrow — 1832. 

John  Knapp — 1832. 

Laban  Perdew — 1833-36. 

James  Milligan — 1834-37. 

James  Griffith— 1836-46. 

Amos  L.  Westover — 1840-53-54-57. 

Robert  Weeks — 1846. 

Joseph  Pitezel — 184S-52. 

Abraham  Eyestone — 1851. 

Nelson  Close — 1852-55-58-61-67-70. 

Daniel  Tuttle— 1859-73. 

Samuel  Beistle — 1862-65. 

Arthur  Andrews — 1864. 

Martin  Woodside — 1868. 

A.  B.  Stewart — 1870-73. 

George  Wickham— 1873-76. 

Nelson  Holt — 1876-70. 

Harvey  Close— 1880-83-86-80-92-97-01-07-09. 

M.  W.  Wickham— 1881-84-87-90. 

J.  II.  Beistle — 1803-97. 

C II.  Miller— 1895. 

Melvin  C.  Huddle— 1900-01. 

1 1.  J.  Miller — 1904-05. 

George  W.  Wickham— 1905-07-09. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 


TOD  TOWNSHIP 

The  Last  Land  in  the  County  Occupied  by  the  Indians— The  Township  Named  Three  Times 
and  Named  Wrong  Each  Time— Osceola  Laid  Out  With  County  Seat  Expectations— 
Early  Settlers — Churches  and  Schools — Reminiscences — A Horse  Monument. 


“Dear  country  home!  can  I forget 
The  last  of  thy  sweet  trifles? 

The  window-vines  that  clamber  yet 
Whose  bloom  the  bee  still  rifles? 

The  roadside  blackberries,  growing  ripe, 

And  in  the  woods  the  Indian  pipe?” 

— Richard  Hrnry  Stoddard. 

Tod  township  was  the  last  township  in  this 
county  to  be  opened  for  settlement.  The  treaty 
of  the  Indians  in  1817  reserved  to  them  a tract 
of  land  12  miles  square  in  what  is  now  Wyan- 
dot county.  By  a supplementary  treaty  in  1818 
the  Wyandots  were  given  an  additional  five 
miles  adjoining  this  tract  on  the  east.  In  this 
five-mile  strip  was  Tod  township. 

On  the  north  and  the  south  and  the  east,  the 
land  was  being  rapidly  taken  up  by  the  set- 
tlers, and  all  along  the  border  the  forests  were 
being  cleared  away  and  the  farms  cultivated. 
Many  settlers,  besides  hunting  in  the  reserva- 
tion as  it  suited  their  pleasure,  settled  on  the 
land,  some  honestly  leasing  from  the  Indians, 
but  most  of  them  “squatting”  on  the  reserva- 
tion. As  early  as  1825  the  advancing  civiliza- 
tion demanded  this  land,  but  the  Indians  re- 
fused to  sell,  but  finally  in  1836,  they  agreed 
to  dispose  of  the  60  square  miles  ( 12  miles  deep 
and  5 miles  wide)  which  they  had  secured  at 
the  supplemental  treaty  and  two  additional 
miles.  In  1837,  these  lands  were  thrown  on 
the  market,  and  what  is  now  Tod  township 
was  open  to  settlement,  and  the  Indians  had  no 
longer  any  land  in  the  present  Crawford 
county. 

Tod  township  is  nine  miles  from  north  to 
south  and  two  miles  east  and  west.  In  March, 


1838,  the  Crawford  county  commissioners  di- 
vided the  territory  secured  from  the  Indians 
into  two  townships.  The  northern  six  miles 
was  called  Leith  and  the  southern  six  miles 
was  attached  to  Antrim.  There  was  objection 
to  the  name  of  Leith.  George  W.  Leith  was 
one  of  the  prominent  men  in  the  new  territory, 
and  with  William  Brown  was  appointed  justice 
of  the  peace  of  the  new  township.  His  ances- 
try goes  farther  back  in  this  county  than  any 
other  white  settler.  His  father,  Samuel  Leith, 
was  the  first  known  white  child  born  in  the 
Sandusky  valley,  probably  in  the  old  Indian 
town  on  the  river,  about  three  miles  southeast 
of  the  present  town  of  Upper  Sandusky.  The 
original  John  Leith  in  1763,  when  a boy  of  16, 
was  captured  by  the  Indians.  Instead  of  kill- 
ing him  they  adopted  him  into  their  tribe,  in 
the  family  of  Capt.  Pipe,  the  Delaware  chief 
who  burned  Crawford  at  the  stake.  They 
brought  him  to  their  town  on  the  Sandusky, 
and  when  the  War  of  the  Revolution  broke  out 
the  British  appointed  him  in  charge  of  the 
store  at  the  Wyandot  town  and  here  he  re- 
mained during  the  Revolution,  and  was  also 
there  during  the  Crawford  campaign  of  1782. 
His  store  was  naturally  the  headquarters  of  the 
British,  Indians,  and  the  renegades  during  the 
Revolution  and  the  Indian  wars  which  fol- 
lowed. In  1762  the  Mingo  Indians  on  one  of 
their  raids  into  Pennsylvania  captured  a young 
girl,  Sallie  Lowry,  and  adopted  her  into  their 
tribe. 

During  one  of  the  hunting  expeditions  of  the 
Mingoes  to  the  Sandusky  region  Leith  met  the 
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captive  white  girl  and  they  were  married,  and 
in  1775,  Samuel  Leith  was  born.  The  husband 
and  wife  were  captives  of  different  tribes,  and 
the  wife  was  taken  to  the  home  of  the  Mingoes 
on  the  Muskingum,  while  Leith  remained  on 
the  Sandusky.  Every  argument  and  induce- 
ment were  offered  the  Mingoes  to  let  the  wife 
join  her  husband,  but  they  refused  to  give  her 
up,  and  Indian  courtesy  prevented  more  drastic 
measures.  Finally  the  Mingo  Indians  held  a 
council,  and  decided  to  let  the  wife  join  her 
husband  but  the  decision  was  that  they  would 
give  to  the  Wyandots  nothing  but  the  wife  and 
child.  So  every  vestige  of  clothing  was  re- 
moved from  the  mother  and  child,  and  she  was 
informed  that  if  she  wanted  to  join  her  hus- 
band, she  could  go.  Leith  in  his  narrative  thus 
describes  her  reunion  with  her  husband : ‘'She 
shouldered  her  boy,  waded  the  Walhonding, 
the  Tuscarawas,  passed  through  the  wilderness, 
slept  in  the  leaves  by  a log,  contending  with 
briars,  nettles,  ilies,  mosquitos,  living  on  June 
berries,  wild  onions,  wild  peas,  elm  bark,  roots, 
etc.  She  came  to  a squaw  who  was  tending  a 
small  piece  of  corn  and  taking  care  of  several 
Indian  children,  while  the  warrior  was  abroad. 
The  squaw  said:  ‘Where  you  go?’  She  re- 
plied: ‘Sandusky;  my  husband.’  ‘Where 

clothes?’  ‘They  took  them,’  (pointing  from 
whence  she  came.)  ‘You  hungey?’  ‘Yes.’ 
‘Me  get  meat.’  The  squaw  told  her  to  remain 
until  the  warrior  returned;  but  she  concluded 
to  journey  on.  The  squaw  gave  her  a piece  of 
blanket  and  some  deer  meat  and  she  started. 

I was  at  the  time  busily  engaged  in  handling 
pelts,  revolving  in  my  mind  what  I should  do. 

I was  whipping  the  pelts  and  throwing  them 
on  a pile,  and  had  just  stepped  in  to  get  another 
supply,  when  I saw  my  wife  approaching. 
She  threw  the  child  down  on  the  skins,  drop- 
ping there  herself,  saying:  ‘Elere,  John,  I’ve 

brought  your  hoy.’  The  fatigue  of  the  jour- 
ney and  the  joy  of  the  meeting  overwhelmed 
her  for  a time.  There  have  been  many  happy 
meetings  under  far  more  favorable  circum- 
stances, but  at  no  time  or  place  was  there  ever 
a meeting  that  filled  the  parties  with  more  tri- 
umphant joy.”  John  Leith  continued  with  the 
Indians  until  about  1792,  when  with  his  wife 
and  two  children,  he  made  his  escape,  and  was 
closely  pursued  by  the  Indians  until  he  reached 
Fort  Pitt,  (Pittsburg. ) The  son,  Samuel,  came 


to  Ohio  and  was  a soldier  in  the  War  of  1812 
on  the  side  of  the  Americans.  He  settled  in 
Fairfield  county,  and  here  John  Leith  was  born 
in  1807  and  George  W.  Leith  in  1810,  the  lat- 
ter coming  to  this  county  in  1824,  making  his 
home  with  his  guardian,  his  father,  Samuel 
Leith,  having  died. 

After  this  family  the  township  was  named 
Leith  on  account  of  the  influence  of  George  W. 
Leith.  But  the  name  was  not  satisfactory  to 
many  of  the  settlers,  on  account  of  the  original 
Leith  being  a British  agent  and  an  ally  of  the 
Indians  during  the  Revolution  and  the  Craw- 
ford campaign.  Through  courtesy  toward 
George  W.  Leith,  and  for  whom  all  had  the 
greatest  respect,  the  specious  argument  was 
presented  that  there  were  many  Germans  in  the 
township,  and  the  word  Leith  was  as  difficult 
for  them  to  pronounce  as  was  the  world  Shib- 
boleth to  the  Scriptural  heathens  two  thousand 
years  previously.  The  commissioners  took  this 
as  their  cue,  and  changed  the  name  of  the 
township  to  Centre,  in  June,  1839,  it  being  at 
that  time  the  exact  centre  of  the  county,  a name 
which  was  certain  to  get  them  into  no  trouble 
on  account  of  ancestors.  This  name  continued 
until  Wyandot  county  was  formed  in  1845, 
which  left  only  two  miles  of  Centre  township 
in  Crawford  county,  and  this  two  miles  was 
no  longer  in  the  centre,  but  was  the  extreme 
western  part  of  the  county,  so  that  name  was  a 
misnomer,  and  in  1845  the  commissioners 
named  the  new  township  Tod,  after  David  Tod 
the  democratic  candidate  for  Governor  in  1844, 
who  was  defeated  and  his  supporters  on  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  did  him  what  honor 
they  could  by  naming  a township  after  him. 
South  of  Tod  the  fractional  township  of  An- 
trim that  remained  in  the  county  was  named 
Dallas,  after  George  M.  Dallas,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  county  the  land  secured  from  Richland 
was  named  at  the  same  time  after  James  K. 
Polk  the  Democratic  president,  and  the  new 
townships  had  the  good  old  democratic  names 
of  Polk,  Dallas,  Tod  and  Texas,  the  latter  be- 
ing a rallying  cry  of  the  party  as  the  Whigs  bit- 
terly opposed  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the 
union.  Had  it  been  given  to  our  pioneer  fa- 
thers to  lift  the  veil  that  obscures  the  future 
there  would  have  been  more  protest  against  the 
name  of  Tod  than  there  had  been  to  that  of 
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Leith.  For  hardly  had  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment started  in  the  new  township  than  there 
was  a re-alignment  of  parties,  and  David  Tod 
joined  the  new  party  and  as  the  opponent  of 
the  Democrats  was  elected  Governor  of  the 
State  in  1861,  so  it  is  not  safe  to  perpetuate 
the  name  of  a political  idol  until  after  he  has 
quietly  died  and  been  honorably  buried. 

Tod  township  is  traversed  by  three  streams, 
Brokensword,  Indian  Run,  and  Grass  Run,  the 
beds  of  which  consist  of  a shaly  limestone  rock. 
The  first  named  is  the  largest  and  by  far  the 
most  important,  and  the  derivation  of  its 
name  is  traditional.  It  is  said  that  after  Col- 
onel Crawford’s  historical  engagement  with 
the  Indians  and  subsequent  escape,  he  missed 
his  nephew.  With  others  he  retraced  his  steps, 
only  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the  Delawares. 
Conducted  by  them  to  this  stream,  he  is  said 
to  have  drawn  his  sword  and  broken  it  over 
a rock.  Another  version  is,  a broken  sword 
had  been  dropped  by  one  of  Crawford’s  re- 
treating army. 

Col.  Crawford,  after  iVie  battle,  in  making 
his  escape,  did  pass  through  Tod  township,  en- 
tering the  township  about  two  miles  northwest 
of  the  present  village  Oceola,  about  where  the 
farm  of  John  R.  Outhwaite  or  U.  M.  Kellogg 
is  now  located;  he  passed  through  in  a south- 
easterly direction,  leaving  the  township  at  about 
the  farm  of  John  Fisher  or  John  W.  Snavely, 
a mile  and  a half  northeast  of  Oceola.  After 
his  capture,  near  the  present  town  of  Leesville, 
the  Delawares  took  him  back  over  the  same 
route  as  they  were  desirous  of  finding  the 
horses  which  Crawford  had  been  compelled  to 
abandon  about  the  time  they  entered  the  town- 
ship. The  stream  Brokensword  was  first 
known  by  the  Indians  as  Crookedknife,  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  connecting  the  name 
with  anything  relating  to  Col.  Crawford.  He 
crossed  the  stream  in  Holmes  township,  near 
where  the  Brokensword  Stone  quarries  are 
now  located. 

The  soil  of  Tod  township  is  a pale  clay  loam 
but  exceedingly  rich.  Well  improved  farms 
with  substantial  and  attractive  buildings  are 
seen  on  every  hand. 

Lumbering  and  limeburning  for  many  years 
formed  the  chief  industries,  aside  from  agri- 
cultural, hut  a number  of  grist-mills  also 
flourished  here,  at  one  time  four  being  along 


the  banks  of  the  Brokensword.  In  early  years 
when  there  was  much  waste  timber,  potash 
and  blacksalts  were  manufactured,  and  in  more 
recent  years  a considerable  amount  of  quarry- 
ing of  stone  has  been  done.  The  timber  of  this 
section  was  largely  black  walnut,  oak,  beech, 
maple,  sycamore,  butternut  and  poplar. 

After  the  Wyandots  had  relinquished  their 
claim  to  this  territory  in  the  spring  of  1837, 
the  United  States  held  a sale  at  Marion,  Ohio, 
selling  off  this  land  to  private  ownership. 
Neighboring  landowners,  capitalists  from  the 
East  and  from  Bucyrus  and  Marion,  both  in 
the  form  of  organized  companies  and  as  indi- 
viduals, vied  with  each  other  in  acquiring  this 
land.  A Mr.  Howland  of  Cayuga,  New  York, 
purchased  fourteen  hundred  acres,  partly  lying 
within  Tod  township.  Zalmon  Rowse,  Gen- 
eral Samuel  Myers,  Abram  Holm  of  Bucyrus, 
with  Messrs.  Cox  and  Young  of  Marion 
county,  formed  a syndicate  known  as  the  Oce- 
ola Company  and  purchased  the  choice  or  cen- 
tral part  of  the  township,  with  an  expressed 
view  of  bringing  the  county  seat  to  the  town 
which  they  would  there  establish.  That  their 
plan  miscarried  was  probably  no  disappoint- 
ment to  the  promoters,  who  disposed  of  their 
land  to  good  advantage  before  the  death  blow 
to  the  hopes  of  the  little  village  of  Oceola  fell 
by  the  erection  of  Wyandot  county  by  the  Leg- 
islature. Of  the  private  buyers,  Judge  G.  W. 
Leith,  James  Winstead,  Daniel  Tuttle  and 
Jacob  Shaffer  were  first.  It  has  been  a debat- 
able question  as  to  whether  Leith  or  Winstead 
made  actual  settlement  first,  for  with  that  dis- 
tinction goes  the  honor  of  being  the  first  set- 
tler of  Tod  township.  Regardless  of  the  ques- 
tion, there  is  a full  measure  of  honor  and  credit 
accorded  the  name  of  each,  for  both  were  men 
of  bright  minds  and  active,  and  with  Daniel 
Tuttle  did  more  than  any  others  in  directing 
the  earliest  affairs  of  the  township.  Besides 
Leith,  Winstead  and  Tuttle,  other  settlers  in 
1837  were  Adam  Bair,  John  Foster,  James  B. 
Florick,  William  Hartman,  Edward  Kellogg, 
David  Kisor,  Lucius  P.  Lea,  Mordecai  McCau- 
ley, Isaac  Miller,  John  Turner,  and  Jacob  Yost. 
Other  early  settlers  were  John  Cronebaugh, 
Lewis  Longwell,  James  McCain,  James  B. 
Robinson,  Jacob  Snavely,  and  Stephen  White 
in  1838;  Lyman  King  in  1830;  William  Brown, 
William  Cordon,  Michael  TTougli,  Jesse  Ja- 
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quetli,  and  John  Webb  in  1840;  William  An- 
drews, Frederick  G.  Hesche,  and  Samuel 
Swineford  in  1841  ; Elijah  Jaqueth  in  1843, 
Jonathan  Outhwaite  and  Amos  Souders  in 
<845. 

Adam  Bair  had  been  a carpenter  in  Bucyrus, 
and  so  had  John  Cronebaugh,  the  latter  as- 
sisting in  building  the  first  court  house;  F.  G. 
Hesche,  had  also  come  there  from  Bucyrus  to 
run  a saw  mill,  and  later  returned,  built  the 
Hesche  corner,  and  was  in  business  at  Bucyrus 
until  his  death. 

James  Winstead  lived  to  a remarkable  old 
age,  honored  and  respected  by  all.  Fie  was 
born  in  Shenandoah  county,  Virginia,  in  1801, 
and  was  fifteen  years  old  when  he  moved  to 
Ohio,  locating  in  Fairfield  county.  In  1826, 
lie  moved  to  Bowsherville,  Wyandot  county, 
then  Crawford  county,  where  he  built  a cabin 
on  the  edge  of  the  Indian  reservation  and  fol- 
lowed his  trade  as  a coppersmith.  It  would 
seem  there  could  not  be  much  business  done  at 
that  trade  in  those  days,  and  in  fact  his  great- 
est patronage  was  not  from  the  settlers  but 
from  the  Indians.  The  latter  had  in  their  pos- 
session ore  obtained  from  Michigan  mines  and 
for  converting  this  into  rings,  bracelets  and 
anklets  they  would  pay  most  liberally.  So 
strongly  did  he  become  entrenched  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  redmen,  he  was  in  1829  persuaded 
by  them  to  move  upon  their  reservation.  He 
was  given  the  use  of  a double  log  cabin  east 
of  Upper  Sandusky,  an  orchard,  all  the  cleared 
land  he  wished  to  cultivate,  was  furnished 
with  meats,  and  was  given  a liberal  patronage. 
He  lived  almost  as  one  of  them,  taking  a seat 
at  their  camp-fires  and  joined  them  on  hunting 
excursions.  Probably  no  white  man  had  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  this  tribe,  their 
habits,  beliefs  and  mode  of  life,  than  did  he. 
He  remained  with  them  until  after  the  sale 
and  then  moved  to  section  1 1 of  Tod  town- 
ship, where  in  the  spring  of  1837  he  erected  a 
rough  log  cabin,  with  puncheon  lloor,  but  also 
equipped  with  glass  windows.  There  was  no 
semblance  to  a road  leading  to  the  tract  he  lo- 
cated, necessitating  the  cutting  away  of  timber 
and  brush  to  permit  the  passage  of  his  oxen 
and  wagon.  The  road  he  made  became  known 
as  Ihe  Perrysburg  road,  and  enabled  him  to 
strike  the  Upper  Sandusky  road.  As  illus- 
trative of  the  customs  of  the  times  and  neigh- 
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borly  help  settlers  were  glad  to  give,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Winstead  gave  a wood  chop- 
ping bee  with  a view  to  having  a better  road 
between  his  farm  and  Oceola.  Neighbors 
joined  in  with  a w ill,  and  the  cost  to  him  was 
tw  o gallons  of  whiskey  and  the  expectation  that 
he  would  be  called  upon  to  return  the  favor 
upon  occasion  and  for  the  same  remuneration. 
Mr.  W instead  was  one  of  the  three  first  trus- 
tees of  the  township  and  one  of  the  most  active 
men  of  the  times. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  township  as 
Leith,  James  Winstead,  Z.  P.  Lea  and  Jacob 
Yost  were  installed  as  trustees,  and  G.  W. 
Leith  and  William  Brown  as  justices  of  the 
peace.  Stephen  White  was  first  clerk,  but  re- 
signed the  same  day  and  was  succeeded  by 
Ozro  N.  Kellogg.  Abram  Shaffer  was  con- 
stable; Mordecai  McCauley  and  Z.  P.  Lea,  su- 
pervisors; Adam  Bair,  G.  W.  Leith  and  Lewis 
Longwell,  fence  viewers,  and  David  Kisor  was 
treasurer.  G.  W.  Leith  and  David  Kisor  also 
were  overseers  of  the  poor.  The  first  election 
was  held  at  the  home  of  Mordecai  McCauley, 
and  James  Winstead,  John  Cronebaugh  and 
John  Horrick  were  elected  trustees;  David 
Kisor,  treasurer,  and  James  B.  Robinson, 
clerk.  The  first  officers  after  the  name  was 
changed  to  Tod  township  were:  James  Win- 
stead, Isaac  Miller  and  Daniel  Tuttle,  trus- 
tees;-John  Forster,  clerk;  Isaac  Miller,  treas- 
urer; F.  G.  Hesche,  assessor;  Frank  Rapenow, 
constable;  and  William  Andrews,  judge  of 
election. 

When  the  name  of  the  township  was 
changed  from  Leith  to  Centre  George  W.  Leith 
immediately  tendered  his  resignation  as  justice, 
and  his  friend  George  Garrett  also  resigned. 

The  various  justices  of  the  peace  of  Tod 
township  are  as  follow's : 

Charles  B.  Garrett — 1836. 

George  W-  Leith — 1839. 

William  Brown— 1839. 

I hiniel  Tuttle — 1842-45. 

I homas  L.  Lea — 1844. 

Robert  Andrews— 1846. 

Cyrus  F.  Jaqueth — 1847. 

John  Gordon — 1849. 

Jacob  Steiner— 1830. 

I lorace  Martin — 1851-57. 

James  Clcgard — 185-. 

Samuel  Swisher — 185.1  55 

().  W-  Johnson — 1854. 

Frederick  Wise — 1857-60. 

G W.  J.  Willoughby  i860  63. 

I Javid  Neeley — 1862-65-68. 
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HISTORY  OF  CRAWFORD  COUNTY 


Frank  P.  Davis — 1866-69. 

(i.  P.  I.cn— 1.870. 

Caleb  li.  Foster— 1871-74-77-80. 

Rufus  Aurend — 1873-76. 

David  I losterinan — 1877-80. 

(just  Leon  hart — 1882-86. 

I.  F.  Coder — 1884-88-01  -97- 1 900-03 -07- 10. 

Deloss  Jump — 1887-00-93-96. 

S.  M.  Wilson— 1894. 

W.  K.  Coonrod — 1899-02-05-07-11. 

The  first  recorded  marriages  in  the  town- 
ship were  those  of  Isaac  Miller  and  Jane  Lea 
and  also  Stephen  White  and  Mary  Lea,  in 
1838,  Zalmon  Rowse  going  out  from  Bucyrus 
to  perform  the  ceremony.  A trip  from  Bucy- 
rus to  Oceola  was  no  easy  matter  in  those  days. 
James  C.  Steen  was  an  early  Bucyrus  justice, 
and  he  was  sent  for  to  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony  of  William  W.  Norton,  his  bride  be- 
ing Mary  Brown  of  Oceola.  Mr.  Steen  in  his 
recollections  gives  the  following  account  of  his 
trip,  the  marriage  occurring  on  the  evening  of 
Jan.  8,  1841  : “I  was  called  upon  to  perform 

this  ceremony  at  a time  of  year  when  the  most 
miserable  of  all  roads  were  at  their  worst. 
There  was  sufficient  frost  to  make  the  walking 
uncertain  and  the  ice  on  the  streams  unsup- 
portable.  It  was  impossible  to  drive  from  Bu- 
cyrus to  Oceola  in  a buggy,  could  one  have  been 
procured.  Allowing  myself  plenty  of  time,  I 
concluded  to  make  the  trip  on  foot.  After  a 
circuitous  meandering  through  the  woods,  over 
logs,  and  through  mudholes,  I arrived  at  Grass 
Run,  which  was  quite  swollen  and  bridgeless. 
The  lateness  of  the  hour  forced  me  to  a hasty 
decision,  which  was  to  attempt  to  cross  on 
rather  an  insecure  limb;  but  like  a friend  in 
need,  it  failed  to  furnish  its  support  at  the  most 
critical  moment,  giving  me  an  opportunity  to 
rehearse  the  oath  before  the  evening  ceremony, 
in  water  up  to  my  neck,  at  freezing  point.  I 
arrived  a little  late  at  the  village,  and  coolly 
walked  to  a friend’s  to  brush  up  a little  for  the 
festive  occasion.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed without  referring  to  the  incident!” 
The  first  known  birth  in  the  township  was  a 
son  of  William  Hartman,  horn  in  1838. 

Oceola  was  laid  out  in  May,  1837,  by  a land 
company,  composed  of  Bucyrus,  Columbus  and 
Marion  capitalists,  and  named  Osceola,  after 
the  most  noted  Indian  chief  of  the  Seminoles. 
With  the  passing  of  time,  probably  through 
carelessness,  the  letter  “s”  has  been  dropped 
and  the  name  has  long  since  been  mispelled 


Oceola.  The  land  where  Oceola  was  situated 
had  just  been  purchased  from  the  Indians,  and 
the  town  was  laid  out  on  the  north  and  west 
banks  of  the  Brokensword,  on  a site  which  was 
almost  the  exact  center  of  the  county,  and  the 
idea  prevailed  that  if  a thriving  village  could 
be  built  up  there,  the  time  would  arrive  when 
it  would  become  the  county  seat.  The  new 
town  was  laid  out  accordingly  on  a rather 
large  scale.  In  the  center  was  a public  square. 
Main  street  which  was  the  road  from  Bucyrus 
to  Upper  ' Sandusky  was  ninety  feet  wide. 
South  of  it  was  Water  street  and  north  of  it 
High  street,  each  seventy  feet  wide.  Com- 
mencing on  the  west  the  streets  were  named 
hirst,  Second,  and  Third,  then  came  Broken- 
sword avenue,  which  crossed  the  public  square, 
then  came  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets,  and 
the  river  was  reached  on  the  road  to  Bucyrus. 
All  these  streets  were  70  feet  wide.  In  all 
there  were  164  lots,  and  the  village  progressed 
from  the  start,  but  before  it  attained  sufficient 
headway  to  take  definite  measures  to  secure 
the  county  seat,  the  legislature  erected  the  new 
county  of  Wyandot,  and  Oceola  just  succeeded 
in  being  in  Crawford  county,  and  as  it  was  now 
on  the  extreme  western  border,  all  hopes  of 
county  seat  honors  were  a thing  of  the  past. 

There  was  a large  crowd  present  at  the  lot 
sale,  and  the  lots  brought  good  prices,  and 
many  were  sold;  prices  ranged  from  $25  up, 
some  of  the  corner  lots  bringing  $100,  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  town  had  so  impressed  the  peo- 
ple that  it  would  eventually  be  a county  seat 
that  the  speculation  was  rife.  One  man  had 
some  swamp  land  in  Illinois  along  the  lake; 
this  he  traded  for  Oceola  property.  The  Il- 
linois land  is  now  a part  of  Chicago,  worth 
far  more  today  than  the  valuation  real  and  per- 
sonal of  the  entire  village  of  Oceola. 

The  first  cabins  were  erected  in  the  town 
site  in  1838.  Daniel  Tuttle,  familiarly  known 
as  “Bishop”  Tuttle,  moved  to  Oceola  in  1840 
and  became  the  first  merchant  and  manufac- 
turer of  the  place,  lie  had  prior  to  that  time 
lor  some  13  years  been  a traveling  representa- 
tive of  a clock  manufacturer,  his  territory  ex- 
tending from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  and  was  a 
man  of  wide  experience  and  observation. 
While  at  Bucyrus  his  attention  was  attracted 
to  the  proposed  county  seat  of  Oceola  and  he 
located  there,  lie  thought  great  possibilities 
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lay  in  the  manufacture  of  lime,  as  Bucyrus 
was  at  the  time  hauling  in  the  commodity  from 
a distance  of  forty  miles  at  an  excessive  cost. 
He  started  a rude  kiln  in  1841,  employing  Ly- 
man King  to  do  the  burning.  lie  had  in  iS.jo 
built  a water  mill,  which  was  run  steadily  for 
a few  years  when  power  was  available.  As 
travel  over  the  Perrysburg  Road  from  Bucyrus 
to  the  northwest  became  more  general  it  be- 
came apparent  a tavern  was  needed  at  Oceola, 
and  Mr.  Tuttle  soon  supplied  the  need.  He 
built  an  addition  to  his  house,  and  as  his  busi- 
ness justified,  later  converted  it  into  a two- 
story  tavern.  In  1842  he  embarked  in  the  fur 
trade  and  otherwise  dealt  with  the  Indians. 
He  was  the  first  postmaster  of  Oceola,  serving 
from  1840  to  1845.  I11  fact  he  was  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  village.  John  Turner  conducted 
a store  here  until  the  Mexican  War  broke  out, 
then  enlisted  in  the  army.  Jacob  Yost,  who 
built  the  first  frame  house  in  the  village,  con- 
tinued trading  with  the  Indians  for  many  years. 
G.  Leonard  conducted  a hat  store;  in  1850,  he 
was  advertising  to  manufacture  corn  brooms 
on  shares  and  also  to  thresh  corn  with  a ma- 
chine. In  1851  R.  G.  Perry  & Co.  conducted 
a store  and  in  1858  he  started  the  manufacture 
of  carbonated  pearl  ash.  In  1854  a water- 
power grist-mill  was  built  by  David  Neeley, 
but  the  dam  was  destroyed  in  i860.  Lie  sold 
out  in  1862  to  A.  N.  Stonebreaker,  and  later 
the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  Judd  and 
Deck,  by  whom  it  was  sold  to  Garret  Ziegler 
in  1867.  It  was  on  an  island  near  the  west 
bank  of  the  Brokensword  just  below  the 
bridge.  While  originally  it  was  run  by  water 
power,  later  steam  was  introduced,  and  it 
was  known  as  the  Limestone  Island  Mills.  It 
finally  came  into  the  possession  of  A.  N.  Phil- 
lips about  1873,  a large  three-story  frame 
building.  After  Lemert  secured  a railroad 
this  large  structure  was  placed  on  rollers,  and 
moved  to  its  present  site  at  Lemert  a distance 
of  over  three  mile.%  the  trip  taking  weeks. 
The  lime  industry  was  probably  the  most  pros- 
perous business  in  the  village.  Originally 
started  by  Daniel  Tuttle,  others  who  went  into 
the  business  were  William  Miller,  and  David, 
Joseph  and  Moses  Suavely,  and  more  than  half 
a century  ago  there  were  about  200  kilns  in 
operation,  but  the  lack  of  transportation  facili- 
ties, gradually  made  the  lime  industry  less  and 


less  profitable,  and  by  degrees  it  was  aban- 
doned. 

Samuel  Swineford  started  a chair  manufac- 
tory in  1841,  which  he  conducted  for  about 
three  years.  G.  W.  J.  Willoughby  established  a 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  wooden  bowls, 
and  built  up  an  extensive  business.  In  1847 
Amos  Souders  started  a tannery,  and  contin- 
ued the  business  for  a dozen  years  when  it 
was  discontinued.  William  Sigler  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  potash  in  1841,  continuing 
in  the  business  ten  or  twelve  years.  He  also 
bought  the  Tuttle  mill,  and  put  in  steam  power. 
He  had  a saw-mill  in  connection,  and  manu- 
factured shoe  lasts,  butter  bowls  and  other 
wooden  articles,  including  tables  and  chairs. 
Lie  also  put  in  a carding  machine,  but  this 
branch  was  soon  discontinued. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Richie  settled  in  the  village  as  a 
physician  in  1847;  he  took  an  active  hand  in 
township  affairs,  and  became  one  of  the  best 
known  physicians  in  the  county,  and  after  fol- 
lowing his  profession  in  Oceola  for  nearly  half 
a century,  he  died  on  Dec.  17,  1895. 

Later  day  business  men  of  the  village  were 
Rodney  Poole,  J.  Grubb,  Richard  T.  Garrigues, 
Samuel  Teetrich,  and  William  T.  Kelly,  who 
established  the  first  drug  store  and  also  carried 
a line  of  groceries.  In  1861,  Oceola  erected  a 
town  hall,  the  dimensions  being  30  by  40  feet. 

The  citizens  of  Oceola  met  November  25, 
1850,  to  take  action  toward  inducing  the  pro- 
jected Ohio  & Indiana  Railroad  to  pass 
through  the  village.  G.  W.  J.  Willoughby  was 
chairman  of  the  meeting  and  J.  M.  Rickey, 
secretary.  Mr.  Willoughby,  James  Clingan 
and  J.  C.  Steen  were  appointed  a committee 
to  wait  upon  the  directors  of  the  road.  Their 
efforts  availed  them  nothing  however,  and  the 
little  village  was  doomed  to  its  second  great 
disappointment  in  a matter  of  vital  importance 
to  its  welfare. 

Losing  the  railroad,  the  citizens  took  an 
active  hand  in  securing  a plank  road  from 
Oceola  to  Bucyrus.  'I'lie  road  was  built,  and 
proved  a great  convenience  to  the  people  and 
the  business  of  the  village,  but  a constant  loss 
to  the  stockholders,  and  it  was  finally  aban- 
doned. It  had  two  toll  gates,  one  at  the  out- 
skirts of  Oceola,  and  the  other  just  west  of 
Bucyrus.  It  was  the  only  plank  road  ever 
built  in  the  county. 
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A post  office  was  established  at  Oceola  April 
1,  1840,  with  Daniel  Tuttle  as  postmaster.  lie 
continued  until  he  left  the  village  and  it  was 
discontinued  July  8,  1845,  but  just  a year  later 
it  was  re-established  on  July  8,  1846,  with  Wil- 
liam Id.  Sigler  as  postmaster.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  James  C.  Steen  March  7,  1848;  Jo- 
siali  Morrison,  May  18,  1850;  Samuel  Pike, 
July  29,  1853;  John  N.  Richey,  Oct.  16,  1854; 
Joseph  Hildreth,  Dec.  13,  i860;  D.  D.  Martin, 
Feb.  14,  1861  ; R.  T.  Garrigues,  April  12,  1866; 
Alfred  Owen,  Aug.  6,  1885;  S.  M.  Wilson, 
June  19,  1889;  W.  B.  Forrest,  June  30,  1893; 
*J.  C.  Frost,  Sept.  18,  1897;  P.  H.  Heater, 
March  12,  1902.  Although  Oceola  is  not  on 
a railroad,  the  importance  of  the  village  is  such 
that  a post  office  is  still  continued  at  that  place. 

When  the  Toledo  and  Ohio  Central  Road 
■was  built  a station  was  established  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  township,  and  a town  was 
laid  out  called  Lemert,  after  Col.  W.  C.  Lemert 
one  of  the  men  active  in  securing  the  road. 
The  Limestone  Mills  were  removed  overland 
from  Oceola  to  a new  site  along  the  track  of 
the  road.  Two  stores  were  started  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  one  or  two  small  shops.  A post  of- 
fice w'as  established  there  on  Feb.  8,  1881,  with 
Gust  Leonhart  as  postmaster;  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  F.  T.  Smith,  Sept.  13,  1882;  William 
Evans,  Nov.  23,  1897;  E.  L.  Mansfield,  April 
25.  1905- 

All  over  the  county,  in  the  larger  cemeteries 
and  in  the  little  country  graveyards  are  hun- 
dreds of  monuments  that  mark  the  last  resting 
place  of  those  who  fought  in  the  War  of  the 
rebellion.  But  just  north  of  Oceola  is  a little 
monument  that  marks  the  spot  where  is  buried 
one  of  tbe  dumb  heroes  a horse  who  carried 
his  soldier  rider  over  several  of  the  southern 
states.  The  horse  was  drawn  by  Abe  Conger 
of  tbe  Twelfth  Ohio  Cavalry,  at  Louisville 
Ivy.,  and  in  one  of  Stoneman’s  raids  the  men 
were  87  days  in  the  saddle,  covering  seven 
states  and  nearly  two  thousand  miles  of  riding. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  Conger  had  become  at- 
tached to  the  horse  and  brought  him  home; 
as  years  passed  the  horse  became  a pet;  he  was 
taken  to  reunions  where  he  appeared  to  recog- 
nize the  Hag  and  pricked  up  his  ears  at  the  mar- 
tial music.  Finally  on  Sept.  4,  i88(>,  the  old 
war  horse,  Frank,  died,  being  (hen  about  26 
years  of  age.  Tbe  veterans  the  next  day  took 


him  to  the  woods  of  Capt.  John  Harter,  just 
north  of  Oceola,  where  lie  was  buried,  and  a 
little  monument  erected  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
old  war  horse. 

The  first  schoolhouse  was  built  on  the  banks 
of  the  Brokensword,  southwest  of  the  village, 
in  1839,  and  the  first  teacher  was  Jane  Snavely, 
who  received  ten  dollars  a month,  but  when 
winter  came  her  brother  taught  the  school,  re- 
ceiving $15  per  month.  When  the  village  of 
Oceola  was  started,  the  arrival  of  settlers  made 
a schoolhouse  necessary,  and  an  old  Indian 
cabin  was  fitted  up  as  well  as  possible  where 
the  children  were  taught,  but  the  new  village 
contained  a schoolhouse  site,  and  on  this  the 
trees  were  chopped  down  and  a log  building 
erected  in  1841 ; this  was  replaced  in  1845  by 
a frame  building,  which  did  duty  for  ten  years, 
and  in  1855  it  was  purchased  by  the  Methodists 
and  removed  to  their  lot  to  be  used  for  church 
purposes,  and  a two  story  frame  erected,  the 
grow  th  of  the  town  necessitating  more  than 
one  room  to  accommodate  the  pupils.  This 
frame  was  later  replaced  by  the  present  brick 
structure. 

The  toumship  has  five  schoolhouses.  District 
No.  1 is  at  Lemert.  No.  2 is  between  Lemert 
and  Oceola,  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 24,  the  Mary  E.  Doty  farm.  No.  3 is  in 
the  village  of  Oceola,  north  of  the  public 
square.  No.  4 is  nearly  two  miles  south  of 
Oceola,  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  2,  the 
farm  of  Daniel  Songer.  No.  5 is  two  miles 
south  of  this  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section 
11,  the  farm  of  A.  M.  Kinsey.  These  build- 
ings are  all  on  the  north  and  south  road  which 
runs  through  the  center  of  the  township.  And 
this  road  can  well  be  called  the  schoolhouse 
road  of  the  county.  From  the  Seneca  county 
line  to  Marion  county,  a distance  of  tw'enty 
miles,  it  has  twelve  schoolhouses,  four  in 
Texas  township,  five  in  Tod  and  three  in  Dal- 
las, and  all  modern.  No  other  road  in  the 
county  comes  anyudiere  near  this  record. 

The  township  of  Tod,  owing  to  its  smallness 
and  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  scattered  out, 
has  been  somewdiat  backward  in  tbe  matter  of 
building  churches.  That  does  not  mean  the 
citizens  were  lax  in  their  religious  duties.  Far 
from  it,  for  they  held  services  in  their  cabins 
soon  after  the  township  was  organized.  As 
early  as  1838,  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
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Z.  P.  Lea  and  his  family,  a Methodist  Episco- 
pal congregation  was  organized  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  township,  which  subsequently 
built  the  first  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in 
Benton.  The  people  were  so  varied  in  their 
faiths  and  creeds,  no  single  congregation 
gained  strength  enough  to  build  a church  of 
its  own  outside  of  the  village  of  Oceola.  For 
nearly  ten  years  the  Methodists,  Campbellites, 
United  Brethrens,  Presbyterians,  Lutherans 
and  Universalists,  and  sometimes  the  Quakers, 
held  meetings  in  the  village  schoolhouse,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  time  these  were  union  meet- 
ings, sometimes  two  denominations  used  .the 
building  on  Sunday,  the  one  in  the  morning 
and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  also 
used  of  evenings,  by  some  denomination,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a day  or  a night  when  the 
building  was  not  in  use.  The  first  outside  as- 
sistance in  religious  devotion  came  from  Rev. 
George  Reid  and  J.  B.  Robinson,  of  Bucyrus, 
who  established  a Bible  society  in  1840.  Rev. 
William  Matthews  the  Presbyterian  minister 
at  Bucyrus  was  the  first  to  receive  a salary, 
he  holding  services  Sunday  afternoons  in  1845 
and  1846.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  denomi- 
nation became  organized  as  a distinct  body 
about  the  same  time,  with  Rev.  B.  F.  Royce  as 
pastor,  it  coming  within  the  Melmore  Circuit, 
North  Ohio  Conference.  The  United  Breth- 
ren congregation  soon  followed  in  its  organi- 
zation. The  Campbellites,  who  were  numeri- 
cally strong  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  lost  so 
many  in  that  struggle  they  did  not  reorganize 
after  the  war.  Under  the  leadership  of  Capt. 


John  Wert,  a Union  Sunday  School  was 
started  in  1846  and  conducted  in  the  school- 
house  until  1854,  then  in  the  United  Brethren 
church,  all  denominations  uniting  and  making 
it  a union  Sunday  school.  As  churches  became 
stronger  they  organized  Sunday  Schools  of 
their  own,  the  Methodists  being  first. 

In  the  graveyard  south  of  the  village  is 
buried  Benjamin  Maskey,  who  was  in  the  War 
of  1812,  enlisting  in  the  Pennsylvania  Militia; 
he  was  born  Nov.  2,  1789,  and  died  Jan.  21, 
1867.  -Here  also  is  buried  James  C.  Steen,  who 
was  first  lieutenant  in  Capt.  Caldwell’s  inde- 
pendent company  in  the  Mexican  War,  and 
died  June  20,  1885;  also  Cyrus  Peck,  of  the 
same  company,  who  died  June  18,  1870.  The 
oldest  stone  in  this  yard  is  that  of  Samuel 
Staley,  who  died  Jan.  15,  1848,  hut  there 
were  burials  here  prior  to  this.  In  the  Oceola 
graveyard  is  buried  James  Forrest,  born  May 
17,  1799,  and  died  May  10,  1880.  He  was  with 
Commodore  Perry  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie 
in  the  War  of  1812.  When  the  war  broke 
out  he  was  living  in  Huntingdon  county,  Pa., 
and  his  uncle  was  drafted,  but  having  a large 
family  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  go,  so  his 
nephew,  James,  volunteered  to  go  in  his  place. 
He  was  but  13  years  of  age,  but  so  large  that 
he  was  easily  accepted.  In  1854  he  came  to 
Crawford  county  where  he  had  a farm  north 
of  Oceola  on  which  he  lived  until  his  death. 
The  oldest  stone  here  is  a child  of  John  W. 
Bates,  who  died  April  12,  1846,  but  there  were 
a number  of  burials  prior  to  this. 
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VERNON  TOWNSHIP 

The  Township  Created — At  First  a Wilderness — Its  Swampy  Character  m Early  Days — Wild 
Game— Boundaries— Geologic  Formation — Drainage — Indian  Occupation — First  Settlers — 
First  Deaths — Early  Mills — West  Liberty— A Temperance  Crusade  in  1838 — Postmasters 
— DeKalb — The  DeKalb  Seminary — A Roto  Over  Postmaster — 'Decline  of  DeKalb — 7 he 
Underground  Railroad — Oil  Speculation — Schools  and  Churches — Justices  of  the  Peace. 


And  the  heavy  wains  creak  to  the  barns  large  and  gray, 
Where  the  treasure  securely  we  hold, 

Housed  safe  from  the  tempest,  dry-sheltered  away, 
Our  blessing  more  precious  than  gold! 

And  long  for  this  manna  that  springs  from  the  sod 
Shall  we  gratefully  give  him  the  praise, 

The  source  of  all  bounty,  our  Father  and  God, 

Who  sent  11s  from  heaven  the  maize. 

— William  W.  Fosdick. 

Vernon  township  was  surveyed  by  Maxfield 
Ludlow  in  1807,  and  when  the  county  of  Rich- 
land was  erected  by  the  Legislature  it  was  a 
part  of  Madison  township,  Richland  county. 
After  Richland  county  was  organized  the  com- 
missioners of  that  county  in  1816  erected  the 
township  of  Bloominggrove,  from  Madison, 
and  in  1818  divided  this  township  creating  the 
township  of  Sandusky,  six  miles  wide  and 
twelve  deep,  and  finally  in  1825,  created  the 
township  of  Vernon  from  the  northern  half  of 
Sandusky  township.  In  1845  it  became  a part 
of  Crawford  county,  and  the  commissioners 
carried  it  under  its  original  name,  which  had 
been  given  it  after  the  home  of  Washington, 
Mount  Vernon.  When  it  was  surveyed  by 
Maxfield  Ludlow  in  1807  it  was  an  almost  im- 
passable wilderness,  (lie  congenial  home  of 
nearly  every  species  of  wild  game  common  to 
this  part  of  the  world,  including  such  fierce  and 
predatory  beasts  as  the  wolf,  bear,  panther  and 
catamount,  and  crossed  only  by  a few  Indian 
trails.  In  the  southeastern  part  extensive 
swamps  afforded  an  almost  secure  retreat  for 
the  wild  animals  from  the  Indian  or  pioneer 
hunter,  who  with  difficulty  and  danger  fol- 


lowed them  into  the  treacherous  bogs  and 
tangled  thickets  and  into  an  atmosphere  im- 
pregnated with  malarial  vapors. 

The  township  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Auburn,  on  the  east  by  Richland  county  and 
a part  of  Jackson,  on  the  south  by  Jefferson 
and  Jackson,  and  on  the  west  by  Sandusky 
township.  Its  geologic  foundation  consists  of 
the  Waverly  group  of  rocks,  which  is  overlaid 
by  drift  deposits  of  a depth  of  from  ten  to  50 
teet.  In  the  northwest  corner,  in  the  channel 
of  Bear  Marsh,  where  the  drift  deposits  have 
been  washed  away,  a slate  or  shale  is  exposed, 
which  apparently  forms  a part  of  the  Huron 
shale.  West  of  De  Kalb  and  in  a few  other 
places,  the  Berea  grit  outcrops  and  along  the 
Bear  Marsh  run  quarrying  was  done  on  the 
farms  now  owned  by  Ira  O.  Hilborn  and  J.  B. 
Carrothers  just  west  of  De  Kalb.  The  south 
and  east  portions  of  the  township  are  fiat,  and 
the  southern  part  was  very  wet  and  marshy  in 
the  early  days,  but  modern  drainage  and  the 
clearing  away  of  the  forests  have  brought  the 
land  into  a condition  to  richly  repay  the  labor 
of  cultivation.  In  the  southern  part  the  soil 
is  deep,  rich  and  black,  while  in  the  northern 
and  western  parts  it  consists  of  a light  sandy 
loam,  mixed  with  clay. 

Lying  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Ohio 
watershed,  the  township  is  drained  hy  streams 
which  flow  into  Lake  Erie.  The  principal  one 
of  these  is  known  as  Loss  Creek,  the  name  be- 
ing a corruption  of  Lost  Creek,  it  being  thus 
denominated  because  of  the  difficulty  in  dis- 
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covering  its  source  among  the  many  marshes. 
It  originates,  however,  in  the  extensive  Hat 
lands  in  the  southern  part  of  the  township,  and 
after  winding  first  in  a northwesterly  direction 
till  it  reaches  the  center  of  the  township,  it 
then  turns  toward  the  southwest  and  joins  the 
Sandusky  river.  The  northwestern  corner  is 
drained  by  Brokensword  creek,  while  Honey 
Creek,  a branch  of  the  Huron  river,  drains  the 
northeastern  part. 

An  Indian  trail  passed  through  the  township 
from  the  northeast  to  Wingenund’s  village  on 
the  Sandusky  river,  near  Leesville.  There  was 
an  Indian  camp  southwest  the  present  site  of 
Vernon  Junction  for  many  years  after  the 
War  of  1812.  It  is  stated  that  about  a dozen 
Indians,  under  the  lead  of  Johnnycake,  main- 
tained a camp  there  until  1828.  Civilization 
has  blotted  out  all  external  evidences  of  In- 
dian occupation,  but  here  and  there  Indian 
relics  are  often  plowed  up.  Many  of  these 
relics  may  be  of  a pre-historical  instead  of  an 
Indian  period. 

In  1816  Andrew  Dickson  and  David  Cum- 
mins purchased  land  in  the  northern  part  of 
Vernon  township.  Cummins  was  born  in 
Rockingham  county,  Va.,  Feb.  28,  1788,  and 
was  a soldier  in  the  War  of  1812.  When  they 
first  came  to  look  over  this  section  they  assisted 
William  Green  in  erecting  the  first  log  house 
ever  erected  by  a pioneer  in  this  county,  in  the 
southeast  part  of  what  is  now  Auburn  town- 
ship. William  Cummins  located  on  his  pur- 
chase in  1818,  and  it  is  probable  his  companion, 
Andrew  Dickson,  came  at  the  same  time.  The 
records  show  that  on  April  26,  1822,  he  bought 
of  James  Given  a quarter  section  northwest  of 
what  is  now  West  Liberty,  and  another  quarter 
section  near  the  same  day.  His  nearest  neigh- 
bor was  Charles  Morrow,  whose  heirs  prob- 
ably hold  the  oldest  known  deed  of  a transfer 
of  property  in  the  county.  It  was  given  by 
William  Pettijohn,  the  hunter  and  trapper  who 
roamed  over  Auburn  and  Vernon  as  early  as 
1814.  The  deed  bears  date  of  Aug.  25,  1819, 
and  is  for  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  34, 
township  22,  range  20  west;  section  34  is  the 
southeast  section  of  Auburn.  Another  resi- 
dent of  this  section  was  Tedediah  Moorehead, 
a trapper  and  hunter,  who  like  Pettijohn  made 
Ids  living  by  securing  furs  and  game. 

A settler  named  George  Byers  was  occupy- 


ing a log  cabin  in  section  17,  (the  section  in 
which  West  Liberty  now  is)  as  early  as  1820, 
and  may  have  come  there  a year  ur  two  pre- 
viously, as  he  had  already  several  acres  cleared. 
It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  lie  may  have 
bought  the  land  from  some  previous  settler, 
as  he  was  a man  much  fonder  of  roaming  the 
forest  in  search  of  game  and  adventures  than 
of  performing  hard  manual  labor.  He  was  a 
most  skilful  hunter  and  trapper  and  is  said  to 
have  caught  more  than  a hundred  mink  in  one 
winter,  together  with  quite  a number  of  racoon, 
beaver,  otter  and  other  animals.  At  that  time 
a mink  skin  w'as  w'orth  $4,  beaver  $5,  otter 
sometimes  as  high  as  $8,  while  a fox  skin  sold 
at  from  75  cents  to  $3.  It  can  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  Mr.  Byers  was  able  to  earn  a pretty 
good  income  for  those  days.  He  resided  in  the 
township  for  many  years  and  finally  died  and 
was  buried  there. 

In  1821  James  Richards,  a blacksmith,  came 
to  Vernon,  and  after  erecting  his  cabin,  built 
a small  round-log  shop.  Lie  w'as  kept  em- 
ployed much  of  the  time  in  repairing  the 
wagons  of  the  constantly  arriving  pioneers, 
which  were  seldom  in  good  condition  after 
making  the  long  journey  to  the  West.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  he  made  cow  bells,  tempered  axes, 
made  iron  points  for  the  u'ooden  plow's  and  did 
considerable  other  work  in  keeping  the  settlers’ 
tools  in  good  condition.  Two  roads,  if  such 
they  might  be  called,  had  already  been  cut 
through  the  township.  One,  running  north 
and  south,  w'as  the  Columbus  and  Sandusky, 
road,  known  as  the  Portland  road,  and  at  this 
time  was  simply  a blazed  w?ay  through  the 
forest,  from  which  the  fallen  logs  and  under- 
brush had  been  removed.  It  connected  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  State  with  the  cities  on  Lake 
Erie,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  principal 
highways  in  the  state.  The  other  w'as  the 
Bucyrus  and  De  Kalb  road,  w'hieh  had  been 
started  in  1821.  These,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
other  principal  roads  in  the  state,  were  at  first 
only  Indian  trails  through  the  forest,  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  pioneer  settlers  as  the 
most  desirable  routes,  and  aftenvards  im- 
proved until  they  became  passable  for  the 
teams,  farmers’  wagons,  and  droves  of  cattle 
on  their  way  to  market,  evidences  of  a rapidly 
increasing  and  enterprising  population.  'They 
are  in  full  use  at  this  day,  though  the  old  Con- 
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estoga  wagon  of  the  pioneer  settler  has  been 
replaced  by  the  swiftly-gliding  automobile  of 
the  pleasure  seeking  tourist,  and  the  cattle,  in- 
stead of  being  driven  lazily  to  market,  are  now 
drawn  there  over  a steel  highway  at  a rate  of 
20  to  30  miles  an  hour,  behind  a puffing  loco- 
motive— to  witness  which  things  would  con- 
siderably surprise  the  pioneer  settler,  could  he 
come  back  to  earth  and  visit  the  wilderness 
where  he  first  settled. 

In  1S22  George  Dickson,  a young  unmarried 
man,  arrived  in  the  township  and  entered  land. 
After  clearing  a few  acres,  he  went  back  to 
Pennsylvania,  married,  and  then  brought  his 
wife  to  their  new  home  in  the  wilderness.  He 
became  one  of  Vernon’s  most  prominent  citi- 
zens and  resided  here  many  years,  and  died 
Aug.  23,  1880,  and  was  buried  in  the  grave- 
yard at  De  Kalb.  Conrad  Walters,  a cooper, 
came  in  1824  and  began  work  at  his  trade. 
He  was  an  intelligent  and  well  educated  man, 
and  his  manners  were  superior  to  those  of  the 
ordinary  pioneer.  He  was  moreover  of  a 
manly  and  courageous  disposition  and  became 
a skillful  hunter  and  trapper,  learning  much 
from  his  associations  with  Byers  and  the  In- 
dians. On  one  occasion  while  out  hunting,  he 
was  nearly  killed  by  a wounded  buck,  which 
he  had  shot  in  a swamp  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  township.  Thinking  it  dying,  he  was  about 
to  cut  its  throat,  when  the  animal  started  up  in 
a desperate  struggle  for  existence.  Mr.  Wal- 
ters seized  it  by  the  antlers  to  prevent  it  from 
goring  him  and  clung  to  it  until  he  was  almost 
exhausted.  He  finally  succeeded  in  forcing  its 
head  into  the  mud  and  water  and  held  it  there 
until  it  suffocated.  His  body  was  covered 
with  wounds  and  bruises  and  his  clothing  was 
torn  to  shreds  by  the  sharp  horns  and  hoofs  of 
the  dying  animal.  He  learned  from  this  ex- 
perience, however,  to  always  avoid  a hand-to- 
hand  struggle  with  a wounded  deer. 

Besides  those  mentioned,  other  early  settlers 
were  Jonathan  Dickson  in  1825;  David  Hol- 
stein and  Samuel  Tarr  in  1828;  Levi  Arnold, 
Thomas  Gill,  James  Dickson,  and  Charles 
Warner  in  1829;  David  Anderson,  Barnett 
Cole,  Samuel  Dean,  Dennis  Orton,  Rev. 
Thompson  and  AVilliam  Brown  in  1830. 
These  settlers  were  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  township,  and  through  their  exertions  the 
forests  in  this  section  began  to  disappear  and 


give  way  to  farming  land.  Levi  Arnold,  was 
a carpenter,  and  the  first  to  work  at  Ins  trade 
m the  township,  erecting  many  of  the  build- 
ings for  the  late  settlers.  The  first  orchard 
was  planted  by  James  Richards  in  1825.  Jon- 
athan Dickson  had  a large  family  of  children, 
and  after  they  were  grown  and  had  homes 
for  themselves,  there  were  thirteen  settled 
around  the  family  homestead,  so  close  that 
when  his  dinner  bell  rang  it  could  be  heard 
by  the  entire  thirteen,  but  this  tradition  handed 
down  fails  lo  state  whether  they  responded 
to  this  “call  for  refreshments’’  at  the  family 
home.  But  on  Thanksgiving  Days  they  did 
repair  to  the  old  homestead  year  after  year, 
until  finally,  in  August,  1881,  the  children  and 
the  grandchildren  and  the  great  grandchildren 
paid  their  last  tribute  of  respect  to  their  an- 
cestral pioneer,  and  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
Hanna  graveyard. 

The  first  known  birth  in  the  township  is 
disputed.  There  are  two  claimants,  and  it  has 
ahvays  been  given  to  Arthur  Cleland,  a son 
of  William  and  Rachel  Cleland,  who  was  born 
on  Feb.  6,  1826.  The  other  claimant  is  An- 
drew Dickson,  and  his  tombstone  in  the  Hanna 
graveyard  shows  he  was  born  Feb.  6,  1826, 
and  died  Dec.  9,  1893.  As  both  birth-dates 
are  the  same  there  is  abundant  reason  for  the 
double  claim. 

After  1830,  among  the  settlers  arriving 
were  George  Amspaugh,  Jacob  Klahn,  and 
Andrew  Dickson,  Sr.,  in  1831 ; Henry  Bilsing, 
Richard  Cahill,  Dr.  Peter  Carlton,  Conrad 
Ebner,  Jacob  Kemp  and  George  Tempy  in 
1832;  Philip  Ackerman,  John  Baumgartner, 
J.  J.  Bauer,  Leanderline  Gosser,  John  Heim- 
gartner,  Samuel  Hagarman,  Christian  Maker- 
ley,  Andrew  Miller,  John  J.  Rubly,  Jacob 
Reichlin,  John  B.  Yetzer,  Jacob  Scheibly, 
Gottleib  Schneider  and  John  Weaver  in  1833; 

Adam  Bach,  Adam  Feik  and  Reiter 

in  1834;  John  Fulton,  John  Farrell,  Thomas 
Mahan,  Samuel  Reed  and  Jefferson  Walters 
m 1835;  Dr.  A.  N.  Bee,  Charles  Gowan  and 
Samuel  Wiggins  in  1836. 

A few  of  the  above  settled  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  township,  but  most  of  them  were 
Germans  who  came  with  their  families  and 
erected  cabins  among  the  swamps  and  marshes 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  township.  A worse 
place  for  settlement  could  hardly  be  imagined, 
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as  the  marshes  were  filled  with  venomous 
snakes  and  other  reptiles,  some  of  large  size, 
the  rattlesnakes  being  especially  numerous  and 
deadly,  while  the  atmosphere  was  thickly 
charged  with  the  germs  of  fever  and  ague. 
The  ( Germans  had  selected  this  land,  or  rather 
had  been  obliged  to  take  it,  because  of  its 
cheapness,  as  their  finances  had  been  nearly 
exhausted  by  the  long  journey  from  their  na- 
tive land.  They  wasted  no  time  in  regrets, 
but  set  to  work  with  courage  and  energy  to 
improve  the  surrounding  conditions.  They 
drained  the  marshes,  made  clearings  and 
erected  cabins,  and  as  the  land  became  drier 
the  air  became  better  and  the  neighborhood 
more  healthy.  They  also  killed  off  the  snakes 
and  other  noxious  animals,  so  that  in  the 
course  of  a few  years  a great  improvement 
was  visible  in  the  locality  and  the  land  be- 
came more  valuable.  The  soil  was  naturally 
rich  and  when  the  water  was  drained  off, 
yielded  bountiful  crops.  The  first  of  these  set- 
tlers to  arrive  was  Mr.  Tempy,  who  came  in 
1831.  Leanderline  Gosser  was  a shoemaker  and 
cobbler  and  had  a small  shop  in  one  end  of  his 
cabin,  and  he  also  tanned  the  leather  he  needed 
for  his  work.  In  1832  he  planted  the  first 
apple  trees  in  the  German  settlement.  Yetzer 
also  planted  a small  orchard  two  years  later. 
The  latter  was  a man  of  excellent  education 
and  soon  became  a leader  among  the  Germans, 
being  active  in  all  public  enterprises  and  es- 
pecially in  promoting  the  cause  of  education. 
Beach  was  a carpenter  and  erected  the  first 
frame  houses. in  the  southern  part  of  the  town- 
ship, beginning  in  1835.  Bauer  worked  at 
cabinet-making,  and  although  he  had  never 
learned  the  trade,  he  contrived  to  manufacture 
rough  articles  of  furniture,  such  as  stands, 
chairs,  tables,  and  also  made  coffins  for  the  set- 
tlers. As  these  Germans  could  not  speak  Eng- 
lish, they  had  for  some  time  but  little  commui- 
cation  with  the  English-speaking  settlements, 
and  were  thus  an  almost  independent  colony. 
Most  of  the  settlers  obtained  their  supplies 
of  flour,  powder  and  shot,  and  other  necessary 
articles  at  Mansfield,  whisky  being  usually 
procured  at  Monroeville,  where  there  were 
some  extensive  distilleries.  This  latter  article 
was  an  absolute  necessity  in  southern  Vernon, 
as  it  was  the  only  medicinal  remedy  for  the 
poison  of  the  rattlesnakes,  and  also  a safe- 


guard from  the  chills  and  ague  which  infected 
this  miasmatic  region.  No  record  has  been 
handed  down  of  any  deaths  from  the  venomous 
rattlesnakes,  and  it  is  probable  that  none  oc- 
curred. Neither  is  there  any  record  handed 
down  of  the  deaths  of  the  little  children, 
brought  to  this  malarious  region,  with  its  im- 
pure water,  and  swampy  marshy  ground, 
where  only  the  strongest  constitutions  could 
survive  the  unhealthy  surroundings,  yet  these 
deaths  of  the  little  ones  did  occur,  and  it  is 
probable'  that  in  southern  Vernon,  the  same 
as  in  the  southern  part  of  Bucyrus  township, 
there  are  very  few  square  miles  where  there 
are  not  one  or  more  unknown  graves,  where 
the  sorrowing  parents  laid  to  rest  the  little 
oae  whose  death  was  due  solely  to  a want  of 
pure  air  and  water.  It  is  also  safe  to  say  that 
in  the  pioneer  days  these  early  graves  were 
marked  by  some  rudely  carved  stone,  or 
wooden  slab,  but  as  time  passed  and  the  farms 
passed  to  other  hands  these  markings  decayed, 
and  today  no  trace  remains.  Of  fifty  early 
graveyards  in  this  county  that  are  still  cared 
for  and  every  one  established  prior  to  1850, 
the  records  of  the  ancient  stones  that  are  yet 
legible  show  that  the  first  burial  in  twenty  of 
them  was  a child,  in  twelve  a woman,  and  in 
eighteen  a man,  showing  again  the  survival  of 
the  strongest. 

Charles  and  Catherine  Warner  came  to  Ver- 
non tow  nship  in  182c),  settling  near  West  Lib- 
erty. His  son  John  helped  his  father  to  clear 
the  land  and  later  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade, 
and  went  into  business  for  himself.  He  built 
a little  shop,  but  soon  after  it  was  completed 
it  took  fire  and  was  totally  destroyed.  He  im- 
mediately rebuilt  and  was  in  the  business  a 
number  of  years. 

David  Anderson  came  to  Vernon  about 
1830  and  followed  farming  for  awhile.  He 
then  became  a merchant  at  Dekalb  and  was 
thus  occupied  for  about  fifteen  years.  Later 
he  went  to  Mansfield  and  became  a prominent 
banker.  Henry  and  Christina  Bilsing,  with 
their  son  Adam,  came  to  the  township  in  1832. 
He  built  the  first  house  in  that  vicinity — the 
old  Bilsing  home,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
township. 

J.  G.  Stough  came  to  Crawford  county  in 
November,  1826,  settling  in  Liberty  township, 
where  his  father  joined  him  in  1829.  The 
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latter  was  a Lutheran  minister,  who,  entering 
the  ministry  in  1793,  preached  for  56  years. 
J.  G.  Stough’s  maternal  grand  father,  Tram- 
man,  was  born  in  Maryland  and  while  very 
young,  Indians  killed  his  father  and  carried 
his  three  sisters  into  captivity.  When  Mr. 
Trautman  grew  older  lie  came  to  Ohio  and 
finding  his  sisters  in  an  Indian  camp  on  the 
Kilbuck,  near  the  present  city  of  Wooster, 
he  rescued  them  and  took  them  home.  Mr. 
Stough  after  farming  in  Liberty  for  forty 
years,  moved  to  northeastern  Vernon. 

Peter  Linker  came  to  Ohio  in  1832.  He 
settled  on  a farm  in  Vernon  township  and 
resided  there  until  his  death  on  Oct.  4,  1870. 
In  the  spring  of  1827,  George  M.  Keitch  came 
to  Crawford  county,  and  built  a cabin  on  land 
now  owned  by  William  and  Albert  Bilsing  in 
Vernon.  Lie  died  Dec.  21,  1827,  one  of  the 
earliest  deaths  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
township,  and  was  the  first  known  burial  in 
the  Biddle  graveyard,  a mile  east  of  his  home. 

The  first  known  death  in  northern  Vernon 
was  that  of  David  Holstein,  which  occurred 
in  1833.  Mrs.  Akerman  died  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  township  in  the  same  year. 

Like  all  the  early  settlers,  at  the  start,  the 
pioneers  were  compelled  to  go  long  distances 
to  have  their  grain  ground  or  do  the  work  by 
hand.  In  1833  Conrad  Walters  erected  a 
frame  grist-mill  near  West  Liberty,  and  did 
a good  business,  but  later  in  1836  Samuel 
Reed  built  a better  mill  two  miles  east,  and 
in  this  placed  two  sets  of  stones,  one  of 
roughly  cut  “nigger  heads”  for  the  corn,  the 
other  a pair  of  first-class  French  buhrs  for 
grinding  the  wheat.  After  this  mill  started 
the  Walters  mill  was  discontinued.  The  Reed 
mill  continued  for  about  ten  years  and  was 
then  discontinued,  for  lack  of  custom.  These 
were  the  only  two  grist-mills  ever  in  the  town- 
ship. Samuel  Reed  also  ran  a small  saw-mill 
in  connection  with  his  grist-mill.  In  1837 
Isaac  Vanhorn  had  a large  saw-mill  on  the 
bank  of  the  Loss  Creek,  located  at  a very 
favorable  point,  for  lie  had  water  sufficient 
to  run  it  for  nine  months  in  the  year.  The 
mill  later  was  run  by  a Mr.  Kilgore  who  in 
turn  sold  it  to  Conrad  Walters,  and  then  it 
passed  into  the  possession  ol  Charles  Warner, 
and  was  abandoned.  In  1862  Nicholas  Fetter 
built  a steam  saw-mill  in  the  eastern  part  of 


the  township.  As  early  as  1834  Conrad  Wal- 
lers started  an  ashery,  which  he  continued 
for  several  years,  and  in  1844  Dimmick  N 
Gibbs  began  the  manufacture  of  potash  on  a 
more  extensive  scale,  reaching  an  output  of 
seven  to  eight  tons  per  annum.  Jacob  Kemp 
started  a brick  yard  in  1838,  and  a few  brick 
buildings  were  erected  instead  of  frame. 

In  1825  Levi  Arnold  entered  80  acres  of 
government  land  in  section  No.  17  of  what  is 
now  Vernon  township.  He  was  a carpenter 
and  house-builder  and  erected  his  shop  near 
bis  cabin  in  the  woods  on  the  site  of  where 
is  now  the  village  of  West  Liberty.  Just 
south  of  him  lived  Conrad  Walters,  who  had 
moved  there  two  years'  previously,  and  opened 
a cooper  shop  following  that  occupation  in 
connection  with  his  farming  and  also  started 
a tavern.  Charles  Warner,  a cabinet-maker, 
located  north  of  Arnold  in  1829,  and  he  also 
did  business  at  his  trade  as  well  as  farming. 

By  1831  the  section  had  become  so  thickly 
settled  that  a schoolhouse  was  erected  near 
Conrad  Walter’s  tavern,  and  in  1833  a log 
church  was  erected  one  half  mile  south  of 
Arnold.  That  same  year  Walters  started  a 
grist-mill,  run  by  horse  power,  and  in  1834 
an  ashery.  About  that  time  Thomas  Dean 
bought  Arnold’s  farm,  and  he  saw  that  with- 
out doubt  there  was  an  opening  for  a town 
on  his  land.  It  was  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Portland  road  and  the  road  between  Bucyrus 
and  Shelby.  The  nearest  town  to  the  south 
was  Gabon,  about  nine  miles  away,  and  to 
the  northeast  was  Shelby,  nearly  the  same 
distance.  His  scheme  was  to  have  all  the  dif- 
ferent industries  centralized  at  the  one  point, 
and  it  would  form  the  nucleus  of  a town  and 
be  more  convenient  for  the  settlers  and  better 
for  the  mechanics  themselves.  So  early  in 
the  spring  of  1835  he  had  John  Stewart,  the 
county  surveyor  of  Richland  county,  lay  out 
a town  on  the  site  where  the  two  roads  crossed. 
The  plat  was  hied  in  the  office  of  the  county 
recorder  in  Richland  county  on  May  28,  1835, 
and  gave  the  location  as  on  “the  north  cen- 
tral part  of  the  south  half  of  section  No.  17, 
Vernon  township,  Richland  county.”  There 
were  only  two  streets  on  the  plat,  the  Port- 
land road  was  named  Columbus  street,  and 
the  other  road  was  called  Bucyrus  street. 
Alter  the  settlement  ol  W est  Liberty,  the  road 
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from  JBucyrus  to  Shelby  became  generally 
known  as  the  Bucyrus  and  West  Liberty  road. 

There  were  28  lots  in  the  plat  of  which  20 
were  on  Columbus  street,  ten  on  each  side, 
and  eight  on  Bucyrus  street.  Some  of  the 
lots  in  the  new  town  sold  as  high  as  $25. 
There  were  several  buildings  in  the  town,  as 
early  as  1830,  Levi  Arnold  having  erected  a 
double  log-cabin  for  James  Gillespie.  Jacob 
Kemp  and  Andrew  Miller  both  built  log  cab- 
ins, but  they  were  very  small,  as  they  had  but 
one  window  each.  After  the  town  was  laid 
out,  Kemp  built  a larger  building  and  ran  a 
hotel;  this  was  a two-story  affair  and  was  a 
frame  structure,  the  first  frame  in  the  village. 
Charles  Warner  had  started  his  little  cabinet 
maker’s  shop  in  1830,  and  continued  in  the 
business  for  18  years  when  lie  sold  out  to 
Henry  Balsor.  Thomas  Gill  had  a cooper 
shop,  Jefferson  Wallace  a blacksmith  shop, 
John  Kaler  a shoe  shop  and  Hiram  D.  Cross 
a tailor  shop. 

In  1838,  the  town  boasted  of  a few  little 
shops,  five  or  six  houses,  but  it  had  no  store. 
And  the  first  store  started  at  West  Liberty 
was  the  first  introduction  into  the  county  of 
the  shrewd  business  man  “gold  bricking”  the 
unsophisticated  citizen.  A young  peddler 
who  drove  through  the  country  with  a horse 
and  wagon,  furnishing  dry  goods  and  other 
necessaries  to  the  farmers  in  the  small  vil- 
lages, happened  to  drop  into  Kemp’s  tavern. 
He  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  thrift  and 
enterprise  of  the  place,  expanded  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  dinky  little  cooper  shop,  carpenter 
shop  and  shoe  shop,  and  let  his  brilliant  and 
vivid  imagination  wander  into  the  future  of 
what  the  town  would  be,  situated  as  it  was  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  most  important  roads 
in  the  state ; regretted  business  would  not  al- 
low him  to  remain  or  he  would  certainly  start 
a store  in  the  little  village.  All  it  needed  was 
a store,  and  the  man  who  started  one  was 
bound  to  make  a fortune,  and  he  wiped  the 
tears  from  his  eyes  when  he  described  the 
opportunity  of  which  he  was  unable  to  take 
advantage.  He  only  expected  to  unload  bis 
stock,  about  $600  worth,  on  one  man,  but  he 
had  three  offers.  It  never  phased  the  smooth 
young  man.  IK'  dealt  with  the  entire  three 
in  secret,  and  unloaded  a third  ol  his  goods 
on  each,  and  with  his  empty  wagon  quietly 


left  the  town,  and  Jacob  Kemp,  Andrew  Mil- 
ler and  Samuel  Dean  learned  with  astonish- 
ment that  each  one  of  the  three  had  purchased 
goods  and  intended  to  make  a fortune  in  the 
dry  goods  business.  Neither  one  would  give 
way,  so  three  stores  were  started,  and  to 
crowd  out  the  others,  each  sent  to  Pittsburg 
and  added  largely  to  the  stock.  There  was 
not  sufficient  business  for  one  store,  and  all 
three  discontinued,  and  just  about  that  time 
young  Bailey  got  in  his  “double  cross”  by 
returning  t-o  the  village,  buying  all  three  stores 
at  his  own  price,  and  he  left  the  town  a second 
time  but  this  time  with  a loaded  wagon  in- 
stead of  an  empty  one.  The  transaction  broke 
up  Samuel  Dean, 

The  storekeepers  were  only  a few  years 
ahead  of  their  time.  I11  1845  I.  N.  Frye  and 
John  Kaler  started  a store  with  $5,000  worth 
of  goods,  but  the  town  had  grown ; it  was 
now  the  centre  of  a well  settled  region,  and 
was  the  second  most  important  business  centre 
of  the  county,  doing  then  more  business  than 
Gabon.  In  J850  the  goods  of  Frye  & Kaler 
invoiced  $8,000,  but  then  as  now  the  invoice 
was  not  a perfect  criterion,  as  later,  Frye  sold 
to  C.  G.  Malic;  and  the  business  of  Kaler  & 
Malic  demanded  all  the  time  of  the  proprietors 
and  Dr.  George  Keller  was  employed  to  keep 
the  books  of  the  firm,  and  he  stated  their  busi- 
ness reached,  one  year  at  least,  $100,000. 
Besides  a general  store,  they  dealt  in  grain 
and  stock.  John  Kaler  came  to  Bucyrus  as 
county  treasurer,  and  C.  G.  Malic  ran  the 
business  alone;  after  a few  years  he  sold  out 
to  Brown  & Guiss  and  came  to  Bucyrus,  and 
went  into  the  dry  goods  business  with  his  old 
partner  under  the  old  name  of  Kaler  & Malic. 
Their  bookkeeper  also  came,  but  no  longer  to 
keep  books,  as  his  practice  as  a physician  in 
Bucyrus  required  all  his  time.  Guiss  sold  to 
James  Gloyd,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
make  an  assignment,  J.  J.  Bauer  securing  the 
stock.  William  Brown  went  to  'Tiro  and  be- 
came one  of  the  prominent  men  of  that  rising 
young  town.  The  advent  of  railroads  had 
made  it  impossible  to  pay  the  high  charges 
for  the  handling  of  freight,  and  the  interior 
towns  could  not  compete  with  those  more 
Favorably  located.  Gabon  in  1850,  which  was 
of  less  importance  than  West  Liberty  as  a 
commercial  centre,  from  the  time  of  its  rail- 
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road  had  expanded  by  leaps  and  bounds  until 
it  became  the  largest  place  in  the  county; 
Crestline  in  1850  was  a wilderness,  and  in 
i860  an  important  town,  and  from  the  time 
of  railroads  West  Liberty  was  on  the  down- 
ward grade,  its  industries  quit  business  and 
finally  in  1902  its  post  office  was  discontinued 
and  with  it  the  little  notion  store  gave  up  the 
ghost,  while  the  last  saloon  made  a feeble 
struggle  to  survive,  gave  up  the  hopeless  fight 
and  finally  closed  for  lack  of  patronage,  and 
what  was  once  the  most  thriving  village  of 
Northeastern  Crawford  is  today  a short  street 
with  a few  old  frame  houses  fast  crumbling  to 
decay. 

In  its  palmiest  days  several  physicians  lo- 
cated in  the  village,  the  first  was  Dr.  J.  C. 
Wood  in  1842,  but  he  died  in  1847.  Later 
Drs.  FI.  B.  Hutchinson,  James  Aikens,  and 
George  Keller  and  Joseph  Bevier  located 
there.  At  one  time  it  also  boasted  of  a dis- 
tillery, Gibbs  & Main  starting  a small  one  in 
1844,  with  a capacity  of  about  fifteen  gallons 
a day.  This  output  was  consumed  by  the 
local  trade  in  that  section,  but  notwithstand- 
ing this  the  firm  only  continued  in  business 
about  a year.  About  1838  a temperance  cru- 
sade was  started  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
township  and  a Mr.  Kile  tried  the  experiment 
of  having  a barn  raising  without  the  necessary 
lubricant  for  the  men,  but  the  affair  was  a 
failure  as  there  were  not  enough  men  present 
to  do  the  work.  The  temperance  movement 
was  an  equal  failure,  the  time  was  not  yet 
ripe  to  change  the  habits  of  the  early  pioneers. 

'Idle  mail  is  now  supplied  by  rural  route. 
Commencing  March  24,  1868,  for  over  thirty 
years  Peter  Weller  was  the  postmaster,  and 
lie  lived  in  Bucyrus  all  that  time  his  father 
running  the  office  as  deputy,  with  the  last  little 
store  in  the  village.  The  postmasters  of  the 
village  were  as  follows 

David  Anderson,  Aug.  12,  1841;  Isaac  N. 
Frye,  Dec.  30,  1845;  A.  N.  Miller,  May  23, 
1850;  Thomas  C.  Eakin,  July  15,  1851;  Sam- 
uel Gloyd,  Jan.  26,  1852;  George  Parsons, 
May  26,  1852;  George  C.  Brown,  March  3, 
1865;  Peter  Weller,  March  24,  1868;  Isaiah 
Mowen,  June  13,  1900.  'Idle  office  was  dis- 
continued May  31,  1902,  and  is  now  supplied 
by  rural  route. 

In  1827  John  Nimmon  came  to  Bucyrus; 


he  was  accompanied  by  his  nephew,  Richard 
W.  Cahill,  a young  man  24  years  of  age. 
Mr.  Nimmon  started  a store  and  his  nephew 
was  his  assistant.  One  might  think  that  in 
a little  country  store  in  those  early  days  the 
principal  job  would  be  to  “kill  time.”  But  in 
those  days  nearly  all  business  was  on  credit, 
little  cash  passed,  and  what  the  farmer  bought 
he  paid  for  in  the  products  he  raised.  Exten- 
sive credit  was  given.  And  one  of  the  duties 
of  Mr.  Cahill  was  the  collecting.  Starting 
on  his  rounds  he  made  his  trip  through  the 
surrounding  country,  being  gone  for  days,  and 
returning  with  very  little  cash,  but  with  what- 
ever farm  products  he  could  collect,  driving 
in  the  hogs  and  even  cattle.  This  stock  was 
assembled  at  Bucyrus,  and  when  a drove  had 
been  secured  Cahill  started  on  his  long  tramp 
to  Pittsburg,  where  he  sold  the  cattle  and  hogs, 
and  in  exchange  brought  back  the  goods 
needed  in  the  store,  the  trip  taking  over  a 
month.  Eor  three  years  Cahill  was  clerk, 
bookkeeper,  collector,  and  driver  for  the  store, 
and  in  1831,  his  uncle  was  elected  to  the  Leg- 
islature, became  the  Hon.  John  Nimmon,  and 
disposed  of  his  store.  Young  Cahill  was  tired 
of  the  store  business  so  he  purchased  160 
acres  of  land  in  Vernon  township,  to  which  he 
removed.  His  father  was  Abram  Cahill,  who 
had  been  an  officer  in  the  militia  in  Westmore- 
land county,  Pa.,  and  at  one  time  had  com- 
mand of  all  the  forces  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  came  with  his  family  to  Wayne 
county  in  1817.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cahill  after  set- 
tling in  Vernon  in  1832,  devoted  his  attention 
to  farming,  his  land  being  south  of  the  pres- 
ent village  of  Tiro.  The  region  was  becom- 
ing rapidly,  developed,  and  Mr.  Cahill  was 
easily  the  most  influential  man  in  Vernon 
township,  and  was  the  recognized  leader  of  his 
party  in  western  Richland  county.  Through 
his  influence  a post  office  was  established  in 
that  section,  and  he  was  appointed  postmaster 
by  Andrew'  Jackson,  the  post  office  being  in 
his  house.  It  was  named  DeKalb,  after  Baron 
DeKalb,  a general  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
He  continued  to  hold  this  office  until  the  elec- 
tion of  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison,  when 
lie  forwarded  his  resignation,  but  received  a 
letter  from  the  postmaster  general  suggesting 
that  there  would  be  no  change  in  the  postmas- 
tership at  DeKalb.  Cahill  was  an  old  school 
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Democrat;  he  believed  with  his  patron  saint, 
Andrew  Jackson,  that  “to  the  victor  belongs 
the  spoils,’’  so  he  wrote  a polite  letter  stating 
that  he  was  a Democrat,  and  he  declined  to 
hold  office  under  a Whig  administration,  and 
the  office  passed  to  David  Anderson,  the  lead- 
ing Whig,  and  when  he  left  DeKalb  it  was  con- 
solidated with  the  post  office  at  West  Liberty. 
In  the  October  election  of  1841,  Mr.  Cahill 
was  elected  as  a member  of  the  Legislature  for 
Richland  county,  serving  two  years,  and  in 
1850  he  was  the  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  from  Crawford  county,  which 
gave  the  state  its  present  constitution,  without 
the  amendments  adopted  in  1912.  He  died 
Oct.  4,  1886,  and  was  buried  in  the  Hanna 
graveyard. 

The  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  DeKalb 
post  office  was  thickly  settled,  and  about  three 
quarters  of  a mile  north  of  the  Cahill  farm 
Samuel  llagarman  had  a blacksmith  shop  and 
there  was  a carpenter  and  cabinetmaker  shop 
near  it.  David  Anderson,  who  owned  the  land 
adjoining  these  two  shops,  concluded  that  it 
would  be  a profitable  undertaking  to  lay  out 
a town,  with  the  two  shops  and  the  post  office 
as  a good  starter.  It  was  near  the  junction 
of  a north  and  south  road  with  the  road  from 
Bucyrus  to  Plymouth.  He  accordingly  had 
Christian  Wise,  the  Richland  county  surveyor, 
lay  out  and  plat  the  town  around  the  two 
shops.  The  plat  was  filed  in  the  recorder’s 
office  in  Richland  county,  on  Nov.  20,  1835, 
and  the  location  was  given  as  “the  southwest 
part  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  No.  5, 
Vernon  township,  Richland  county.”  The 
only  street  in  the  town  was  the  old  Bucyrus 
and  Plymouth  road,  and  it  was  given  the  name 
of  Bucyrus  street.  There  were  sixteen  lots 
in  the  town,  eight  on  each  side  of  the  street. 
The  town  grew,  and  on  Oct.  15,  1838,  Ander- 
son filed  a plat  for  an  addition  to  the  original 
town.  The  new  plat  consisted  of  12  more 
lots  and  two  large  outlots.  This  new  addi- 
tion was  west  of  the  original  town,  and 
brought  the  village  to  the  road  running  north 
from  West  Liberty  into  Auburn  township, 
the  new  street  011  the  west  was  called  Colum- 
bus, as  just  north  of  West  Liberty  the  north 
and  south  road  joined  the  old  Portland  road 
running  to  Columbus. 

DeKalb  in  its  palmiest  days  between  1835 


and  i860,  attained  a high  state  of  commercial 
and  industrial  standing  and  was  one  of  the 
successful  of  the  many  towns  projected  dur- 
ing the  era  of  town  building  which  had  such 
a rage  in  the  county  from  1833  to  1840.  Dur- 
ing that  period  there  were  sixteen  towns*  laid 
out  and  platted  and  placed  on  the  market  in 
four  hundred  square  miles  of  what  is  now  the 
county  of  Crawford. 

Immediately  after  DeKalb  was  started  Dr. 
Peter  Carlton  opened  a general  store,  with  a 
stock  of  about  $2,000,  carrying  a line  of  drugs. 
In  1840  David  Anderson  started  a store,  which 
he  ran  for  five  years  and  then  sold  to  Gabriel 
and  Cornelius  Fox,  who  disposed  of  the  goods 
and  retired  from  business.  George  Cummins 
started  a store  in  1840,  and  in  1842,  Elias 
Cramer  started  with  a supply  of  groceries, 
with  a bar  attached,  the  only  saloon  ever  in 
the  village.  A shoemaker’s  shop  located  in 
the  village,  and  a wagon-maker’s  shop  fol- 
lowed. In  1835  John  Felton  started  a tannery 
with  five  vats  and  Charles  Gowan  also  had  a 
small  tannery.  In  1837  Thomas  Mahan  and 
Samuel  Wiggins  erected  a large  two  story 
frame,  and  here  they  started  a wool-carding 
and  cloth-dressing  mill,  employing  several 
hands,  and  for  several  years  did  a good  busi- 
ness, but  eventually  it  was  discontinued.  The 
DeKalb  Seminary  was  started,  a Presbyterian 
Institution  of  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson 
was  president.  It  was  locally  known  as  the 
“Boys  and  Girls  Seminary,”  as  it  was  open  to 
both  sexes.  At  its  height  it  reached  an  en- 
rollment of  over  sixty  pupils,  but  it  gradually 
declined;  in  1858  it  had  an  enrollment  of  48 
pupils  when  the  September  term  started.  Mr, 
Thompson  was  then  principal;  Miss  Emma 
Irwin,  preceptress,  and  Dr.  George  Keller, 
secretary.  When  the  war  broke  out,  the  mem- 
bership was  still  less,  and  for  lack  of  patron- 
age it  was  discontinued. 

.The  importance  of  Tiro  was  such  that  in 
1847  the  postoffice  was  re-established  there  in 
1847,  with  the  appointment  of  Charles  Webb 
as  postmaster  on  Feb.  23,  1847  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  George  Cummins  on  Jan.  28,  1848, 
the  postoffice  being  in  his  store,  and  when  he 

"'These  sixteen  towns  were  Annapolis,  Chatficld, 
Deckcrlown,  DeKalb,  least  Liberty,  Gabon,  Jacksonville, 
l.eesville,  Middletown,  New  Washington,  New  Win- 
chester, North  Liberty,  Olentanp;y,  Wayneshurp,  Win 
Hert’s  Corners  and  West  Liberty. 
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disposed  of  his  store  to  the  Fox  brothers,  Cor- 
nelius Fox  was  appointed  postmaster  July  31, 
1849.  On  Sept.  C,  1854  Thomas  A.  Mitchell 
was  appointed.  During  the  incumbency  of 
Postmaster  Fox,  DeKalb  had  a weekly  mail; 
it  started  at  Mt.  Gilead,  and  went  to  Iberia, 
Gabon,  West  Liberty,  DeKalb,  Tiro  and  Fly- 
mouth. 

In  1851,  the  contract  for  carrying  the  mail, 
from  July  1851  to  June  30,  1856,  contained 
the  following: 

“From  Shelby,  by  DeKalb,  to  Sulphur 
Springs,  to  Brokensword,  to  Bucyrus,  30 
miles  and  back.  Leave  Shelby  every  Friday 
6 a.  m.,  reach  Bucyrus  at  6 p.  111. ; Leave  Bu- 
cyrus every  Saturday  at  6 a.  111.,  reach  Shelby 
6 p.  111. 

“From  Gabon,  by  Leesville  Cross  Roads 
and  DeKalb  to  Tyro  and  back,  16  miles,  one 
time  a week.  Leave  Gabon  every  Tuesday 
at  6 a.  m.,  arrive  Tyro  12  m.  Leave  same 
date  at  2 p.  111.,  arrive  Gabon  7 p.  m.” 

I11  June,  1858,  the  Dekalbians  learned  that 
H.  S.  Bevington  had  been  appointed  post- 
master on  June  10,  1858.  The  people  had  not 
asked  for  any  change  and  wanted  Mitchell, 
and  they  refused  to  accept'  the  new  postmaster, 
who  was  the  choice  of  Congressman  Hall. 
They  raised  such  a protest  that  Bevington  re- 
signed, and  the  Government,  to  harmonize  the 
matter,  appointed  Nancy  1 [anna.  The  people 
accepted  this,  but  the  leaders  at  Bucyrus  in- 
sisted on  Bevington.  In  those  days  a Congress- 
man was  all  powerful,  and  as  the  people  posi- 
tively refused  to  accept  Bevington,  Congress- 
man ITall  had  the  office  discontinued  on  March 
17,  1859,  and  for  two  years  the  entire  village 
was  compelled  to  go  nearly  three  miles  to  West 
Liberty  for  their  mail,  or  live  miles  to  Shelby. 
I11  1861,  the  administration  at  Washington 
changed  and  post  offices  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  new  party,  and  on  July  3,  1861,  George 
Cummins  was  appointed,  and  on  Oct.  2,  1865, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  A.  Mitchell,  the 
man  removed  ten  years  previously.  He  served 
this  time  for  seven  years,  and  was  succeeded 
on  Nov.  13,  1872,  by  B.  W.  McKee,  who  held 
the  office  until  the  appointment  of  William 
Raudabaugh  on  July  23,  1873.  On  Dec.  15, 
1882,  the  office  was  discontinued,  being  re- 
moved to  Tiro. 

About  1850  the  population  of  DeKalb  was 


in  the  neighborhood  of  250  people.  Some- 
what later  the  business  began  to  leave  the 
place  and  go  to  the  larger  towns  of  Shelby 
and  Plymouth,  which  had  become  better  ship- 
ping points  by  reason  of  the  Sandusky,  Mans- 
field and  Newark  railroad.  After  i8(hj  the 
town’s  retrogression  was  very  marked,  but  it 
hung  on,  anti  finally  was  reduced  to  only  a 
few  houses  with  one  small  store  and  a black- 
smith shop.  Then  the  Mansfield  and  Cold- 
water  road  was  built,  passing  less  than  a mile 
north  and  here  the  railroad  established  a 
depot,  and  in  1874  the  village  of  Tiro  w as  laid 
out  on  the  land  around  the  station.  Stores 
and  shops  were  started  there;  it  became  a 
centre  for  the  shipment  of  grain,  a mill  w;as 
erected,  a bank  started,  and  DeKalb  with  its 
patriotic  name  was  a town  of  the  past.  To- 
day absolutely  nothing  remains  to  indicate  that 
it  was  once  an  important  business  centre. 

For  thirty  years  prior  to  the  Civil  War, 
several  stations  on  the  Underground  Railroad 
were  established  in  Vernon  township,  anti 
many  runaway  slaves  were  thus  assisted  on 
their  way  to  Canada  and  freedom.  David  and 
Samuel  Anderson  were  among  those  who  took 
part  in  this  work.  As  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  made  it  a crime  to  thus  assist  black 
fugitives  to  escape  from  their  masters,  the 
work  had  to  carried  on  with  great  caution, 
fhe  negroes  traveled  only  at  night,  and  dur- 
ing the  daytime  were  kept  closely  concealed 
in  the  so-called  “stations,”  where  they  w'ere 
provided  with  food  and  other  necessaries. 

The  first  speculation  in  oil  was  in  Vernon 
township.  As  early  as  1851,  James  Seanor, 
living  in  the  northern  part  of  Jefferson  town- 
ship wanted  a well,  and  at  a depth  of  25  feet 
struck  a stratum  of  rock;  he  went  through 
this  and  found  a powerful  vein  of  water  which 
filled  the  well ; a few  days  later  this  water 
was  covered  with  a thick  oily  substance.  A 
short  distance  from  his  house  was  a spring 
from  which  oil  llowed  in  large  quantities. 
No  one  knew  the  nature  of  the  oil,  or  its  quali- 
ties, but  a quack  doctor  from  Sandusky  City 
gathered  it  for  several  years  and  retailed  it 
as  a specific  for  burns,  bruises,  etc.  The  oil 
excitement  in  Pennsylvania  started,  and  in 
1861  the  Seanor  well  was  recalled,  the  land 
was  leased  and  work  commenced  and  in  two 
days  without  the  aid  of  machinery  about  120 
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gallons  of  oil  were  gathered,  but  machinery 
did  no  more ; it  was  not  there  in  paying  quan- 
tities. The  swampy  region  of  southern  Ver- 
non and  Northern  Jackson  all  showed  symp- 
toms of  oil.  Just  south  of  the  Vernon  line 
on  the  farm  of  Hugh  Oldfield,  Pittsburg  par- 
ties put  in  a well  too  feet  deep  from  which 
they  gathered  a few  buckets  of  oil  a day. 
They  put  in  pumps,  believing  the  well  would 
yield  15  barrels  a day,  but  the  investment  was 
a failure.  Other  wells  were  dug  but  all  proved 
failures.  Finally  in  1862  J.  J.  Bauer  struck 
oil  on  his  farm  the  northwest  quarter  of 
section  28,  Vernon  township,  the  land  being 
today  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Bauers.  He 
had  dug  a well  and  discovered  a few  days 
later  that  the  surface  was  covered  with  oil; 
as  fast  as  he  skimmed  off  the  oil  it  gathered 
again,  and  the  supply  seemed  inexhaustible. 
The  excitement  in  Pennsylvania  was  at  its 
height,  and  the  citizens  flocked  to  the  farm  to 
see  the  well,  and  congratulate  the  owner.  A 
company  was  formed  with  a capital  of  $10,000 
to  develop  the  well,  one  enthusiast  taking  $500 
in  stock.  Experts  were  sent  for,  and  $2,000 
of  the  stock  was  paid  in  and  also  paid  out, 
the  highest  yield  being  a barrel  and  a half  a 
day,  and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned,  but 
it  was  the  most  prolific  well  ever  found  in  the 
county,  a county  too,  which  in  the  early  days 
had  more  surface  indications  than  any  other 
county  in  the  state,  indications  which  later 
cost  the  people  of  this  county  approximately 
$100,000  for  experimental  wells  with  abso- 
lutely no  returns. 

The  first  school  building  in  Vernon  town- 
ship was  erected  in  1831  about  half  a mile 
south  of  West  Liberty,  and  stood  a short  dis- 
tance back  from  the  Columbus  and  Sandusky 
road.  It  was  built  of  round  logs,  was  16  feet 
square,  and  had  a large  conspicuous  stone 
chimney.  The  first  teacher  was  Thomas  Gill, 
who  was  a very  efficient  instructor,  anticipat- 
ing many  of  the  modern  methods  of  imparling 
knowledge,  and  in  connection  with  his  teach- 
ing ran  a cooper  shop.  Miss  Richards,  who 
in  1844,  became  Mrs.  R.  W.  Cahill,  and  Mr. 
Orton,  were  also  early  teachers  in  this  school- 
house.  In  1835  a hewed-log  schoolhouse  was 
built  about  a mile  north  of  West  Liberty. 
Maria  Swan  (taught  school  here  for  three 
months  during  the  summer  of  that  year,  while 


John  Farrell  taught  the  following  winter. 
Another  cabin  was  built  for  educational  pur- 
poses about  a mile  and  a half  east  of  West 
Liberty  in  1838,  and  by  1845  there  were  as 
many  as  seven  or  eight  school  buildings  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  township.  The 
schools  in  the  southern  part  w:ere  started  later, 
as  that  part  was  settled  several  years  after 
the  northern  part,  but  when  established  they 
were  well  taught  and  well  attended,  the  Ger- 
man language  at  first  being  given  preference 
over  the  English,  owing  to  the  general  mass 
of  the  settlers  being  of  that  nationality.  A 
frame  schoolhouse  was  built  in  Delvalb  in 
1841,  a Mr.  Phillips  being  the  first  teacher. 
This  building  was  afterwards  supplanted  by 
a more  commodious  one. 

Vernon  township  has  today  six  school 
houses,  No.  1 being  in  the  southwest  quarter 
of  section  6,  on  the  farm  of  Mary  and  G.  W. 
Johnson;  No.  2,  southwest  quarter  of  section 
17,  the  farm  of  L.  P.  Warner,  a quarter  of  a 
mile  south  of  West  Liberty;  No.  3 the  south- 
east quarter  of  section  30,  the  farm  of  Wil- 
liam G.  Fisher;  No.  4,  the  southeast  quarter 
of  section  28,  the  farm  of  Thomas  McMahon; 
No.  5,  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  16,  the 
farm  of  John  Richlin;  No.  6,  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  4,  the  farm  of  Hollister 
Doll. 

The  first  religious  services  among  the  set- 
tlers were  held  in  the  cabins  by  those  faith- 
ful missionaries  of  all  denominations  who 
wandered  through  the  sparsely  settled  regions 
to  preach  to  the  people.  Even  before  settlers 
were  here,  a young  priest,  Rev.  J.  M.  Henni, 
made  occasional  trips  through  this  region, 
making  converts  among  the  Indians.  About 
1824  he  was  in  what  is  now  known  as  the 
German  settlement,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ver- 
non township.  Here  at  this  early  date  he 
lound  a few  Roman  Catholic  families,  and  he 
organized  them  into  a parish,  lie  or  others 
visited  them  occasionally,  holding  services  in 
the  cabins,  and  in  1836  they  built  a little  log 
church,  which  w'as  used  until  1852,  when  it 
was  replaced  by  a brick  building  on  the  same 
site,  40  by  80  feet  in  size.  The  church  had 
secured  a 40-acre  tract  on  which  to  build  the 
church  and  necessary  buildings.  I bis  church 
was  just  east  of  the  Vernon  township  line, 
in  Richland  county.  Later  in  life  the  first 
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priest,  Rev.  Mr.  ITenni,  rose  to  high  rank  in 
the  church  aiul  became  Archbishop  of  Mil- 
waukee. In  1S90  to  1898  Rev.  F.  A.  Sehreib- 
er  was  the  priest  in  charge  and  under  his  ad- 
ministration the  present  church  was  built.  The 
corner  stone  was  laid  by  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Horstman  on  May  29,  1892,  and  the  building 
was  dedicated  by  him  on  Sept.  25,  1895.  It  is 
called  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus.  The  building  is  148  feet  in  length,  with 
a width  of  48  feet,  with  the  handsomest  of  in- 
terior furnishings.  It  is  of  Berea  cut  stone, 
and  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  when  com- 
pleted was  the  largest  and  handsomest  church 
in  the  Cleveland  diocese.  Many  in  eastern 
Vernon  are  members  of  this  church. 

The  Methodists  organized  a society  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  township  in  1832,  but 
they  were  not  strong  enough  to  build  a church 
at  that  time.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  cab- 
ins an<J  later  in  the  schoolhouses,  most  of  the 
early  members  belonging  to  the  churches  in 
Auburn  township. 

About  1830  a society  of  United  Presby- 
terians was  organized,  with  a membership  of 
about  30,  and  after  holding  services  for  a few 
years  in  the  cabins  and  schoolhouses,  a church 
was  erected  near  DeKalb.  Rev.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, a very  zealous  and  highly  educated  man, 
was  the  first  pastor.  He  it  was  who  started 
the  DeKalb  seminary. 

It  was  in  the  early  thirties  that  there  were 
a number  of  Germans  settled  in  the  southern 
part  of  Vernon,  and  by  1833  they  were  strong 
enough  to  build  a church,  the  first  church  built 
in  the  township.  The  Germans  were  of  two 
denominations,  the  German  Lutherans  and  the 
German  Reformers.  The  two  congregations 
united  in  building  a little  log  structure,  a mile 
south  of  West  Liberty;  this  was  replaced 
later  by  a frame  building,  hut  for  forty  years 
the  two  sects  jointly  worshipped  in  the  same 
building,  when  both  organizations  became 
strong  enough  to  have  a church  of  their  own. 


The  German  Lutheran  church  was  built  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Portland  road  about  two  miles 
south  of  West  Liberty,  and  the  German  Re- 
formed is  half  a mile  south  of  this,  a short 
distance  east  of  the  road. 

In  1850  Rev.  William  Adams  organized  a 
society  called  the  Church  of  God  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  township.  For  ten  years 
the  meetings  were  held  in  the  cabins  and  the 
schoolhouses,  and  then  a little  church  was 
built  at  a cost  of  about  $800.  Long  before 
the  church  ' was  built,  a Sunday  school  was 
started  with  Samuel  Deam  as  superintendent. 

All  the  other  churches  established  Sunday 
schools  soon  after  the  churches  were  or- 
ganized. 

Until  Vernon  was  organized  as  a township 
it  was  under  the  care  of  Auburn  township, 
and  in  1823,  when  Adam  Aumend  of  Auburn 
made  the  first  tax  returns,  he  found  but  three 
persons  in  Vernon  township  to  assess  for  tax- 
ation, and  in  1S26  there  were  only  ten  votes 
cast  in  the  township.  In  its  earlier  years  the 
justices  of  Auburn  had  jurisdiction  over  Ver- 
non, and  as  in  Auburn,  Jacob  Coykendall  was 
the  first  justice,  commissioned  in  1821;  Isaac 
Hitchcock  and  George  Dickson  were  the  first 
justices  in  Vernon  in  1825  ; Dennis  Orton  was 
elected  in  1826,  and  again  in  1828,  with  James 
Richards;  William  Cummins  in  1830.  Since 
Vernon  has  been  a part  of  Crawford  county 
the  following  men  have  held  the  office : 

Emanuel  Warner — 1845. 

George  Cummins — 1845-48-49-52. 

Mathias  Tustison — 1848. 

John  Kaler— 1851-54-57. 

James  Dixon — 1855. 

James  Dixon,  Jr. — 1858-61. 

George  Parsons — 1859. 

John  Warner — 1862-65-68-71-74-77-80-83-86-89. 

Andrew  Dickson — 1 864 - 68. 

George  Koch — 1871-74.  \ 

Jae<>!>  J.  Panel  -1875. 

John  W.  Humphrey  18798083-86-89-92-96-99. 

J.  J.  Weaver — [892-96-99-02-05. 

Pert  Fix — 1905. 

A.  A.  Dapper — 1911. 

David  Weaver — 191 1. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 


WHETSTONE  TOWNSHIP 

Topography — Survey  of  the  Township— Its  Erection — First  Election— The  Soil — Early 
Prevalence  of  Malaria — First  Settlers — Coining  of  Zalmon  Roivse — Enterprise  of 
James  Armstrong — First  Mills — Robbery  of  the  Albrights — Craivford’s  March 
Through  the  Township — An  Indian  Village- — The  ‘'Green  Sea” — Early  Roads— A 
Peculiar  Marriage — The  First  Post  Office — Founding  of  New  Winchester,  Olentangy 
and  North  Robinson — The  Underground  Railroad — Postmasters- — Early  Mills — Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace— Schools  and  Churches — Graveyards. 


Nor  heed  the  skeptic’s  puny  hands, 

While  near  the  church  the  schoolhouse  stands: 

Nor  fear  the  stubborn  bigot’s  rule. 

While  near  the  church-spire  stands  the  school. 

— John  G.  Whittier. 

This  township  is  the  largest  in  the  county, 
containing  40  full  sections  and  eight  fractional 
sections,  or  nearly  44  square  miles,  and  a little 
east  of  the  centre  of  the  township  is  where  the 
forest  ended  and  the  famous  Sandusky  Plains 
began,  the  latter  extending  west  for  nearly  40 
miles,  with  only  an  occasional  clump  of  trees, 
called  an  “island,”  to  break  the  monotony  of 
the  landscape.  The  clearing  away  of  the  for- 
est has  long  since  obliterated  all  trace  of 
where  this  line  of  demarkation  between  for- 
est and  plain  once  existed.  The  township  was 
surveyed  by  Sylvanus  Bourne  in  1819,  it  being 
a part  of  the  land  obtained  by  treaty  from  the 
Indians  in  1817,  and  known  as  the  “New  Pur- 
chase.” Originally  the  township  was  but  six 
miles  deep,  but  the  addition  of  two  miles  from 
Marion  county  in  1845  gave  it  its  present  depth 
of  eight  miles.  The  fractional  tier  of  sections 
on  the  east  was  a part  of  Whetstone  township 
when  it  was  first  erected  in  1824;  in  1835  the 
three-mile  strip  east  of  it  was  the  southern  half 
of  Sandusky  township,  and  this  southern  half 
of  Sandusky  was  erected  into  a new  township 
called  Jackson,  and  the  fractional  sections 
were  given  to  Jackson.  In  1845  0,1  Hio  re-or- 
ganization of  the  townships,  and  the  erection 
20 


of  the  present  Crawford,  the  fractional  tier 
of  sections  was  again  given  to  Whetstone, 
where  they  have  since  remained. 

In  1820  all  of  the  present  Crawford  county 
wras  two  townships  called  Sandusky,  the  east- 
ern four  miles  being  Sandusky  township  Rich- 
land county,  and  the  balance  being  Sandusky 
township,  Crawford  county,  and  from  the 
western  part  Bucyrus  township  w'as  erected 
in  1822.  The  second  township  to  be  erected 
in  this  county  was  Whetstone,  by  the  follow- 
ing resolution  passed  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners of  Delaware  county  on  March  2,  1824: 
“On  petition  of  sundry  inhabitants  of  town- 
ship  3 south,  range  17,  in  the  county  of  Craw- 
ford, said  township  was  ordered  by  the  board 
to  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
erected  into  a separate  township,  by  the  name 
of  Whetstone.  Election  ordered.” 

In  May,  1824,  Crawford  county  w'as  trans- 
ferred from  the  care  of  Delaware  county  to 
that  of  Marion  county,  and  at  the  elections 
that  fall  Whetstone  voted  with  Bucyrus  town- 
ship.  d'he  Marion  commissioners  at  a meet- 
ing held  on  Dec.  7,  1824  authorized  the  newr 
township  to  organize.  The  first  election  was 
held  in  April,  1825,  when  George  Poe  and  He- 
man  Rowsc  were  elected  justices,  their  com- 
missions bearing  date  of  June  18,  1825.  The 
township  was  named  after  the  Whetstone 
creek.  This  creek  and  the  Mud  Run  give 
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ample  drainage  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
township,  while  the  north  is  drained  hy  sev- 
eral nameless  streams  which  had  their  rise  in 
the  swampy  ground  and  loimd  their  way  north 
to  the  Sandusky  river. 

The  soil  mainly  is  very  rich,  deep  and  well 
adapted  for  modern  diversified  farming.  The 
forests  in  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of 
the  township  were  largely  of  dark  walnut  and 
oak,  beech  and  hickory,  and  were  almost  im- 
penetrable at  the  coming  of  the  early  settlers, 
and  the  choice  of  land  of  the  first  pioneers  was 
the  heavily  timbered  tracts  and  not  the  fertile 
prairie  which  was  ready  for  cultivation,  but 
was  too  wet,  swampy  and  unhealthy.  The  de- 
ciding factor  seemed  to  he  the  superior  supply 
of  spring  water  obtainable  in  the  woods;  the 
health  of  the  pioneer  and  his  family  being  a 
first  consideration  in  that  age  when  medical 
men  were  few'  and  far  distant,  and  the  roads 
were  merely  trails.  Fortunate  indeed  was  the 
family  that  escaped  the  malaria  and  chills 
that  were  so  prevalent  for  many  years;  and  few 
did,  notwithstanding  the  abundant  supply  of 
calomel  and  quinine  which  was  kept  on  hand 
at  all  times  and  used  most  extravagantly,  to- 
gether with  the  universal  antidote  for  every 
ill — wdiisky. 

In  the  early  days,  little  was  done  in  the  way 
of  raising  grain,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a 
market,  just  enough  for  family  use.  Horses, 
cattle  and  sheep  w'ere  brought  in  from  the 
East,  and  their  sustenance  was  obtained  from 
the  prairie,  where  they  were  pastured  and 
from  which  they  obtained  hay  for  the  winter. 
The  meat  supply  was  largely  wild,  there  being 
an  abundance  of  ducks,  prairie  chickens,  squir- 
rels and  deer.  Honey  w'as  found  in  plenty. 
Flogs  were  brought  in  and  permitted  to  run 
at  large,  and  soon  they  were  in  a wild  state 
and  were  a dangerous  animal  when  brought  to 
hay,  the  males  in  particular  as  they  developed 
long  tusks.  They  were  long  legged  and  lank 
and  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  well  fed  hog 
of  later  days.  The  rapid  disappearance  of 
game  led  to  a remarkable  change  in  hog  life; 
from  a roaming  life  in  quest  of  food,  they 
were  brought  home  to  receive  careful  consider- 
ation and  live  in  fatted  opulence.  The  stock 
industry  developed  into  one  of  great  import- 
ance, and  with  it  the  greater  production  of 
grain. 


In  1816  Robert  Reid  came  with  his  family 
from  Ireland  to  America,  and  settled  near 
Newburg,  N.  Y .,  hut  soon  afterward  removed 
to  W ashington  county,  I ’a.,  and  was  living 
there  when  the  New  I’urchase  was  secured 
by  treaty  from  the  Indians.  Fabled  reports  of 
the  richness  of  this  new  land  affected  him  as 
it  did  others,  and  leaving  his  family  at  Wash- 
ington county  lie  started  on  foot  to  investigate 
for  himself.  He  came  to  Whetstone  township 
and  made  his  selection,  before  the  land  was 
open  for  settlement.  In  this  trip  the  most  ex- 
treme western  pioneer  w'as  around  where  Ga- 
bon now  is,  and  from  the  last  pioneer  home 
he  followed  the  Indian  trail  across  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  plains  and  made  his  choice 
about  two  miles  southwest  of  Bucyrus.  He 
returned  home,  entered  the  land,  and  in  1824 
came  with  his  family  to  the  site  selected,  lie 
was  not  the  first  settler,  but  he  was  probably 
the  first  pioneer  to  enter  the  new  purchase  and 
select  a home.  This  pioneer  was  born  in 
1771,  and  died  on  the  morning  of  July  4, 
1850,  and  the  morning  prior  to  his  death, 
with  others,  he  had  assisted  in  laying  out  the 
grounds  for  a new  church  near  the  Stewart 
schoolhouse  on  the  Mgnsfield  road. 

The  first  settler  to  locate  in  the  township 
was  probably  John  Kent  in  1819,  as  he  had 
an  acre  or  more  of  land  cleared  in  1820.  In 
1819  Seth  Holmes  came  with  the  Nortons  and 
spent  the  winter  in  Bucyrus,  assisting  Norton 
and  Bucklin  in  the  earlier  work  of  making  a 
home;  but  in  1820,  he  removed  to  Whetstone 
township,  where  he  had  a cabin  on  Kent’s 
place,  did  a little  farming  for  himself  and  as- 
sisted Kent  and  others  as  they  arrived  in  build- 
ing their  cabins  and  clearing  their  land,  for  all 
the  early  settlers  selected  their  land  in  the  for- 
est, with  the  plains  in  easy  reach  to  the  south 
of  them.  Holmes  sent  for  his  parents,  and 
after  their  arrival  they  made  their  home  with 
him,  he  being  an  old  balehelor.  The  faithful 
son  died  in  1825,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  Cary 
graveyard  just  south  of  the  present  Catholic 
cemetery.  In  1820  Martin  Bacon  arrived  and 
entered  land  in  both  Liberty  and  Whetstone 
townships,  but  his  home  was  in  Liberty.  Noble 
McKinstry,  John  Willoughby  and  Joseph 
Noting  also  settled  in  Whetstone  in  1820,  the 
latter  on  April  15,  1821,  being  appointed  by 
the  I )el  aware  commissioners  as  one  of  the  two 
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justices  of  Sandusky  township,  the  entire  coun- 
ty being  then  but  one  township.  Coming  with 
Bacon  in  1820,  was  Auer  Umberfield,  and 
after  assisting  Bacon  to  erect  a cabin  the  next 
year  he  entered  land  for  himself  in  Whetstone 
township. 

Other  of  the  early  pioneers  in  Whetstone 
were  Zalmon  Bowse,  Asa  Howard,  Elias,  Phi- 
lander and  Jacob  Odell ; George  Hancock,  Sam- 
uel Parcher,  Daniel  Jones,  Samuel  VanVoor- 
his,  Martin  Shaffner  and  John  King  in  1821; 
Heman  and  Abner  Bowse,  James  Armstrong, 
Archibald  and  George  Clark,  John  Beckwith, 
Benjamin  Camp,  William  Hamilton,  Chris- 
topher Bear,  Henry  Harriger,  Balph  and  Adam 
Klinger,  Hugh  Stewart  and  five  sons,  all  young 
men,  William,  Joseph,  James,  John  and  Hugh; 
and  Simeon,  Benjamin,  George,  Lyman  and 
John  Parcher  in  1822;  John  and  Edward 
Campbell,  Hugh  and  John  Trimble,  James 
Henderson,  Cornwallis  Reese  Daniel  Jones, 
George  Poe,  John  Stein,  in  1823;  John  Boyer, 
John  Lininger,  Charles  Chambers,  Robert 
Reid,  Casper  and  Isaac  Fichelberger,  and 
James  Falloon  in  1824;  J.  A.  Kiefer  and  Ben- 
jamin Warner  in  1825.  These  pioneers,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  settled  north  of  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  township.  Thomas  F. 
Johnson,  Andrew  Kerr,  Henry  Remsen,  Abra- 
ham Steen,  Valentine  and  Samuel  Shook,  An- 
drew Kerr,  John  Staley,  and  Robert  Walker 
in  1826;  David  Savage,  Frederick  Wise,  and 
Samuel  Winters  in  1827;  John  Brehman, 
Oliver  Jones,  Isaac  Boyer,  John  G.  Diebler, 
Jacob  Kester,  Benjamin  Hull,  Samuel  and 
John  Roberts,  John  L.  Heinlen  and  William 
Stuck  in  1828;  John  Albright  in  1829;  George 
Deam,  Samuel  and  John  Sherer,  Geo.  Gibson, 
Samuel  Ludwig,  and  Nicholas  Myers,  in  1830; 
Jacob  Sherer  in  1831;  William  Kerr  in  1832; 
Tobias  Kile  and  Martin  Kehrer  in  1833.  Still 
others  from  1826  to  1836  were  Nathaniel 
Plummer,  Edward  Norton,  Frederick  Garver, 
Moses  Dale,  John  Cone,  Charles  Gifford,  John 
ITarland,  Wm.  Cooper,  Isaiah  Scott  and  three 
sons,  John  and  Peter  Weidner,  Christian  Null, 

Ketchum,  Jacob  Tupps,  Samuel  Crow, 

Wm.  Moderwell,  Henry  S.  Sheldon,  Jacob 
Natick,  John  Kami,  Adam  Bear,  John  Kehrer, 
and  |ohn  N.  Bexroth,  the  latter  settlers  mostly 
entering  land  in  the  southern  portions  of  the 
township. 


The  northern  portion  of  the  township  first 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  settlers,  it  being 
a number  of  years  later  before  settlement  be- 
gan in  the  southern  half.  The  present  south- 
ern two  miles  of  the  township  was  a part  of 
Marion  county,  until  the  division  of  1845 
placed  those  two  miles  in  Crawford  county, 
which  was  more  convenient  to  the  people,  as 
their  trading  points  were  Bucyrus  and  Gabon. 
There  have  been  numerous  descendants  of 
many  of  those  early  pioneers  of  Whetstone 
whose  names  have  been  interwoven  with  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  township  and 
the  county.  Sons  have  succeeded  their  fath- 
ers in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship, and  these  in  turn  have  passed  away  to  be 
succeeded  by  grandsons.  Robert  Reid  was 
followed  by  his  son  George,  who  became  a 
minister,  preached  in  many  churches,  and  fre- 
quently in  the  old  Mission  church  at  Upper 
Sandusky  delivered  the  message  of  God  to  the 
Indians,  sometimes  making  the  journey  on 
foot;  several  sons  followed  him,  one,  William 
M.  Reid,  being  prominent  in  the  business  and 
moral  development  of  Bucyrus,  mayor  of  the 
village,  and  for  over  a quarter  of  a century 
superintendent  of  the  Presbyterian  Sunday 
School.  Lie,  too  has  passed  to  his  reward,  and 
still  descendants  are  following  in  the  foot- 
step of  their  ancestors.  The  Rowse  family, 
with  Zalmon  Rowse  identified  with  every 
progressive  movement  in  Bucyrus,  and  sons 
following  and  taking  an  active  hand  in  the 
business  enterprises  of  the  city.  The  Stewarts, 
with  Hugh  the  father  coming  into  the  county 
with  five  stalwart  sons,  to  leave  their  impress 
for  good  on  the  generations  that  follow.  The 
Parchers  and  the  Trimbles  and  the  Camp- 
bells. And  men  of  the  type  of  the  Odells  and 
Peter  Wert,  who  conscientiously  believed  that 
the  institution  of  slavery  was  a violation  of 
the  law  of  God,  and  no  human  law  protecting 
it  should  be  obeyed,  and  became  important 
cogs  in  that  “underground”  road  through 
which  many  a slave  found  freedom  only  when 
he  reached  the  protecting  folds  of  the  British 
Hag. 

Hugh  Stewart,  born  in  Ireland  in  1757, 
tame  to  Whetstone  in  1822,  from  Cumberland 
county,  Pa.  With  his  family  he  left  the  latter 
place  in  1821,  making  the  trip  to  Mansfield, 
( ).,  in  a wagon  drawn  by  four  horses.  The 
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reports  of  the  New  Purchase  were  so  favor- 
able that  Mr.  Stewart  left  his  family  and 
hastened  to  Whetstone  township,  where  he 
purchased  240  acres  in  section  8 for  $300,  con- 
tinuing' his  trip  to  Delaware  to  enter  the  land. 
He  returned  to  Mansfield,  but  soon  again  left 
his  family,  with  the  exception  of  five  sons, 
William,  John,  James,  Hugh  and  Joseph,  and 
with  them  he  came  to  his  new  farm.  They 
built  a round  log  cabin,  20  feet  square,  having 
one  door  and  one  window.  The  door  was 
hung  on  wooden  hinges,  but  the  window-  con- 
tained four  squares  of  glass,  which  was  rather 
an  innovation  and  distinction  at  that  date. 
Mrs.  Stewart  came  on  in  the  spring  accom- 
panied by  a widowq  Betsy  Anderson,  who  ser- 
ved as  their  housekeeper.  The  Stewarts 
brought  some  stock  with  them  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  sons,  all  of  wdiom  had  reached 
man’s  estate  before  their  arrival,  all  married 
in  the  county,  and  with  the  exception  of  Wil- 
liam, continued  to  live  in  Crawford  county  and 
were  counted  among  the  most  substantial  citi- 
zens. James  Stewart  was  honored  with  nu- 
merous public  offices.  He  served  several 
years  as  associate  judge  with  R.  W.  Musgrave 
and  Samuel  Knisely,  Ozias  Bowen  of  Marion 
being  the  presiding  judge.  About  1861,  he 
moved  to  Mansfield,  where  he  remained  two 
or  three  years,  then  located  in  Bucyrus.  His 
death  occurred  Aug.  6,  1871,  aged  seventy- 
six  years,  three  months,  and  twenty-six  days, 
and  he  w'as  laid  to  rest  in  the  Stewart  Grave- 
yard. Mrs.  Hugh  Stewart,  the  mother  of  this 
family,  did  not  enjoy  good  health,  died  soon 
after  arrival,  and  hers  w'as  one  of  the  first 
deaths  recorded  in  the  township. 

John  Campbell  when  he  arrived  in  the  spring 
of  1823,  had  practically  nothing  except  a fam- 
ily. lie  had  only  money  enough  to  pay  for  80 
acres,  and  after  making  his  selection,  and 
building  a log  cabin  with  one  window  wdfich 
w'as  covered  with  greased  paper,  and  only  one 
room,  he  walked  to  Delaware,  paid  all  he  had 
for  the  land,  and  returned  to  his  farm.  He  had 
neither  an  ox  nor  a horse,  and  was  compelled 
to  farm  entirely  by  hand.  He  not  only  pros- 
pered ,but  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  his 
neighbors,  for  in  1827  they  elected  him  as 
justice  of  the  peace,  re-electing  him  for  eight 
consecutive  terms,  and  when  in  1834  they  sent 
him  to  the  Legislature  they  still  kept  him  in 


office  as  their  justice.  Soon  after  he  arrived, 
an  infant  son,  Samuel,  died  on  Aug.  16,  1825; 
a little  plot  of  ground  was  set  aside,  and  this 
became  the  Campbell  graveyard,  the  first  bur- 
ial place  in  the  township. 

jolm  Boyer  came  to  Crawford  county  in 
1829.  Fie  was  married  to  Catherine  ITunsick- 
er  in  Schuylkill  county,  Pennsylvania  in  1815. 
In  1829  he  set  out  with  his  family,  crossing 
the  mountains,  and  located  on  what  became 
known  as  the  Boyer  farm,  southeast  of  Bu- 
cyrus on  tlie  Gabon  road.  Here  he  kept  a 
house  of  entertainment  known  far  and  near 
in  that  early  day  as  “Boyer’s”  or  “The  Blue 
Ball  Tavern.”  The  building  still  stands,  an 
old  frame  with  its  weather  beaten  porch,  a 
few  rods  south  of  the  Middleton  road,  on  the 
land  now  owned  by  Samuel  Fouser.  For 
many  years  it  w as  the  most  noted  and  popular 
tavern  in  this  section.  Strangers  were  al- 
ways hailed  with  a cheerful  voice,  warm 
hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  and  treated  to  the 
best  that  could  be  afforded  in  those  days. 
Scenes  of  pioneer  life,  festivity  and  mirth  W'ere 
many.  It  was  also  a headguarters  for  political 
meetings.  Boyer  did  all  things  well,  whether 
rolling  logs  among  the  pioneer  settlers,  help- 
ing to  raise  a house,  working  on  his  farm, 
entertaining  travelers  or  helping  to  build  a 
church.  He  was  the  first  man  to  take  hold  and 
the  last  man  to  quit.  He  was  a powerful  man, 
and  with  his  bare  fist  could  drive  a nail  into 
soft  lumber,  or  break  the  nail  between  his 
fingers. 

Zalmon  Rowse,  a native  of  Massachusetts, 
came  in  1821  from  Wayne  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  northeastern  county  in  that  state, 
where  he  had  lived  from  his  sxteenth  year, 
lie  walked  the  entire  distance  of  five  hundred 
miles,  and  after  entering  three  tracts  of  eighty 
acres  each,  in  Whetstone  township,  walked 
back  to  Pennsylvania.  In  October,  1821,  he 
set  out  for  his  new  possessions,  accompanied 
by  bis  wife  and  six  children,  lie  taught  one 
term  of  school  after  his  arrival,  and  served 
terms  as  county  commissioner,  county  recorder, 
clerk  of  the  court  of  Crawford  county,  and 
justice  of  the  peace.  He  also  bore  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  the  county  militia. 

lames  Armstrong  came  in  1822;  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  early  settlers  he  built  bis  cabin  of 
logs,  and  being  a man  of  taste  he  took  his  time 
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to  it  and  hewed  the  logs,  giving  it  a more  at- 
tractive appearance.  Me  built,  as  did  others, 
with  a rough  clapboard  roof,  and  stick  and 
mud  chimney,  hut  the  first  winter  he  occupied 
his  leisure  time  in  making  shingles,  and  re- 
placed the  clapboard  roof  with  the  first  shingle 
roof  in  the  county.  Not  content  with  this  he 
established  a little  brickyard  on  his  place  and 
made  enough  brick  to  replace  his  mud  chimney 
with  a brick  one,  the  first  brick  chimney  not 
only  in  the  township,  but  probably  in  the 
county.  lie  only  made  these  modern  improve- 
ments for  his  own  personal  gratification,  but 
his  neighbors  not  only  admired  his  brick 
chimney  but  appreciated  how  much  more  ser- 
viceable it  was  and  induced  him  to  manufact- 
ure brick  for  them,  which  he  did,  the  first 
brickyard  in  the  county,  small  though  it  w'as. 
Mr.  Armstrong  soon  discontinued  the  manu- 
facture of  brick,  and  it  was  taken  up  by  John 
Boyer;  later  the  first  brick  house  built  in  the 
township  was  built  on  his  farm. 

Samuel  Parcher  came  with  Ralph  Bacon  in 
1821,  being  employed  by  the  latter  to  drive 
an  ox  team  from  Painesville,  Ohio.  Parcher 
made  his  first  money  by  making  10,000  rails 
for  Bacon  for  which  he  received  $5  a thousand, 
this  money  he  invested  in  land.  Pie  was  fol- 
lowed the  next  year  by  four  brothers,  and 
among  them  they  acquired  considerable  land. 
In  1828  they  built  a horse-power  saw-mill 
on  their  farm,  and  also  started  a still,  but  as 
they  did  not  meet  with  the  success  anticipated, 
they  were  early  discontinued. 

Peter  and  Elizabeth  Cook  came  to  the  town- 
ship in  1834,  and  all  the  money  the  husband 
had  was  only  sufficient  to  purchase  37  acres. 
Pie  was  a tailor,  and  by  working  at  his  trade 
at  odd  hours  he  added  to  his  land. 

John  G.  Diebler  and  wife  came  to  Whetstone 
in  1828,  with  two  other  families.  Each  fam- 
ily owned  a horse,  but  they  had  but  one  wagon, 
and  the  three  families  came  in  the  one  wagon 
drawn  by  three  horses;  they  settled  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  township.  Diebler  was  a car- 
penter by  trade,  and  many  of  the  houses  in 
that  section  were  built  by  him. 

George  Eouser  was  a shoemaker,  and  be- 
sides farming  put  in  his  time  making  and  re- 
pairing shoes  for  his  neighbors. 

John  Gibson  came  in  1835,  and  purchased 
80  acres  of  school  land  which  is  still  owned 


by  his  descendants.  Pie  married  Mary  A. 
Kerr,  a daughter  of  Andrew  Kerr  who  came 
in  182G. 

Henry  Ilarriger  came  in  1822,  selected  his 
land  then  went  to  Delaware  where  he  entered 
it,  returned  to  Wayne  county  and  the  next 
year  came  with  his  wife.  He  was  a soldier  in 
the  War  of  1812.  PI  is  log  house  was  built  a 
mile  east  of  Bucyrus,  where  the  river  road 
branches  off  from  the  Mansfield  road. 

Valentine  Shook,  with  his  wife  Nancy, 
came  from  Wayne  county  in  1827.  They  had 
an  old  fashioned  covered  wagon,  which  was 
drawn  by  an  ox-team.  They  brought  with 
them  two  cows  and  six  sheep.  He  was  a car- 
penter, and  the  family  slept  in  the  wagon  until 
their  first  house  was  built.  They  were  three 
weeks  coming  from  Wayne  county. 

Andrew  Schreclc  came  in  1825  with  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  and  when  they  reached  Bucyrus 
their  cash  on  hand  was  just  $4,  not  enough 
to  buy  land.  Pie  settled  on  the  Annapolis 
road  east  of  Bucyrus.  His  wife  was  a skill- 
ful weaver,  and  a loom  was  put  up  in  their  little 
cabin,  and  in  a few  years  they  were  able  to  buy 
a farm  in  Whetstone,  and  later  they  kept  a 
store  and  hotel  at  Olentangy  when  a line  of 
stages  were  running  between  Bucyrus  and 
Mansfield. 

Daniel  Savage,  who  with  his  wife  Susan, 
came  in  1828  was  a shoemaker. 

Hugh  Trimble  came  to  the  county  in  1822, 
and  entered  320  acres  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  Whetstone,  and  the  next  year  came  with 
his  wife  and  family  settling  on  his  purchase. 
His  son  John  came  with  him,  and  in  1827,  when 
he  was  22  years  of  age,  his  father  sent  him  to 
Delaware  to  enter  another  80  acre  tract,  and 
the  young  man  walked  the  entire  distance  there 
and  back,  and  on  his  return  his  father  made 
him  a present  of  20  acres  of  the  tract.  This 
started  him  in  life,  and  on  Jan.  31,  1828,  he 
married  Icy  Parcher,  who  had  come  to  the 
township  with  her  father  Daniel  in  1823. 
During  the  winter  the  young  man  had  built  a 
little  log  house  on  his  20  acres,  into  which  the 
young  couple  moved. 

John  Albright  and  his  wife,  came  to  Whet- 
stone township  in  1829.  They  came  from 
Pennsylvania  with  one  wagon  drawn  by  three 
horses,  and  were  nearly  a month  on  the  way. 
He  settled  along  the  Gabon  road,  east  of  the 
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township  hall  on  a 73  acre  tract.  I le  was  a 
shoemaker  hy  trade,  and  for  a number  of  years 
carried  on  his  business  in  connection  with 
farming'.  Mr.  Albright  prospered,  and  later 
moved  to  near  New  Winchester.  In  18 60,  at 
2 a.  m.,  on  the  morning  of  May  i,  his  door  was 
broken  in  with  a post  wrenched  from  the  gate, 
and  several  men,  all  disguised,  entered  the 
house  and  demanded  his  money,  as  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  he  kept  a considerable  sum 
about  him.  He  refused  and  was  clubbed  into 
unconsciousness.  His  son  John  hurried  to  his 
father’s  assistance,  knocked  down  two  of  the 
men,  before  he  himself  was  hit  with  a club, 
and  pounded  into  unconsciousness.  As  the 
women  arrived  they  were  scared  into  submis- 
son,  and  the  robbers  ransacked  the  house,  and 
secured  $300  in  cash  and  what  jewelry  and 
other  valuables  they  could  lay  their  hands  on, 
and  left.  Both  father  and  son  were  badly 
bruised,  the  father  so  seriously  that  he  died  in 
August.  Mr.  Albright  was  living  near  New' 
Winchester  at  the  time  of  the  robbery,  and 
suspicion  pointed  to  several  parties  who  had 
hurriedly  left  that  section  immediately  after 
the  robbery.  They  were  traced  to  Mt.  Ver- 
non, and  here  a clue  was  obtained  to  the  per- 
petrators. A girl,  w'ho  had  left  about  the 
same  time,  had  been  arrested  for  stealing.  She 
had  stolen  some  meat  from  a butcher  shop, 
and  not  being  accustomed  to  eating  raw  meat, 
had  broken  into  a church,  and  stolen  suffi- 
cient of  the  Sunday  School  library  to  cook  the 
meat.  She  mentioned  the  names  of  several 
parties  who  had  been  guilty  of  a number  of 
robberies  in  and  around  New  Winchester,  but 
no  trace  of  them  was  ever  found. 

Joseph  Albright  came  to  Whetstone  in  1830, 
and  settled  in  the  northw'estern  part  of  the 
township,  where  he  started  the  first  brick  yard 
on  the  Ludwig  place,  and  here  he  manufact- 
ured the  brick  that  went  into  a number  of  the 
early  buildings  in  Bucyrus. 

George  and  Mary  Beach,  came  from  Ger- 
many, settling  in  Whetstone  township,  where 
they  entered  forty-four  acres  of  land.  1 le  was 
a cabinet  maker  by  trade.  John  and  Catherine 
Crissinger  came  to  Craw'ford  in  1832.  His 
grandfather,  Leonard  Crissinger,  was  one  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  war,  that 
were  compelled  to  walk  barefooted  a part  of 
the  time  on  account  of  lack  of  shoes  for  the 


army.  Thomas  and  Nancy  Kennedy,  of  Irish 
descent,  came  to  Crawford  county  in  1832. 
John  McKinstry  was  born  in  County  Antrim, 
Ireland  in  1773;  came  with  his  parents  to 
America  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
in  the  War  of  1812,  belonging  to  the  organiza- 
tion, known  as  Light  Horse  Brigade. 

Martin  Ivehrer  came  to  Whetstone  in  1833. 
a young  man  of  20,  where  he  purchased  his 
first  land  in  the  southern  part  of  the  township, 
betw'een  the  Whetstone  and  Mud  Run.  He 
returned  to  -Pennsylvania  and  the  next  year 
came  back  with  his  father  settling  on  his  pur- 
chase. The  father,  John  Kehrer,  came  from 
Germany  to  America  in  1805,  and  besides  his 
son  Martin,  several  other  of  his  children  came 
to  this,  county.  In  1838,  Martin  Kehrer  made 
a second  trip  to  Pennsylvania,  and  this  time 
returned  with  his  bride,  who  had  been  waiting 
until  he  could  prepare  a home  for  her  in  the 
western  country. 

Henry  S.  Sheldon,  was  a cooper  by  trade, 
and  after  clearing  a piece  of  land  and  building 
a little  log  cabin,  he  married  Nancy  Ridgley, 
one  of  the  four  daughters  of  Westell  Ridgely 
who  came  to  what  is  now  Jefferson  township 
in  1817. 

John  and  Frances  Brehman  came  to  Whet- 
stone towmship  in  1828;  he  was  a wagon- 
maker,  and  besides  clearing  his  land  made 
wagons  for  his  neighbors. 

When  Ralph  Bacon  came  in  1819  he  located 
his  land,  80  acres  in  Liberty  and  160  in  Whet- 
stone; he  then  went  to  Delaware  and  entered 
the  land.  The  next  year  he  brought  his  fam- 
ily, traveling  with  two  yoke  of  oxen  and  one 
horse.  They  came  on  through  to  Bucyrus, 
which  at  that  time  consisted  of  hut  two  log 
cabins. 

It  was  through  Whetstone  township  that 
the  army  of  Crawford  marched  during  their 
unfortunate  expedition  of  1782.  'They  en- 
tered the  township,  perhaps  a mile  below  the 
present  village  of  north  Robinson;  they  went 
across  the  township  bearing  to  the  south, 
crossing  where  the  Gabon  road  now  is  at  some 
point  between  the  'Township  Mali  and  Scc- 
eaium  Park,  and  left  the  township  a trifle  over 
three  miles  south  o!  Bucyrus.  Their  return 
route  was  the  same,  and  it  was  when  they  had 
crossed  where  the  Gabon  road  now  is  they 
were  compelled  to  stop  to  protect  their  rear, 
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and  the  battle  of  the  Olentangy  followed.  But- 
terfield places  this  battle  in  the  northeast  quar- 
ter of  section  2 2,  on  the  high  ground  north 
of  where  the  monument  stands.  The  east  half 
of  this  section  is  now  owned  by  Sarah  R.  Lust 
and  the  west  half  by  J.  B.  Campbell.  Along 
this  higher  ground,  north  of  the  Gabon  road, 
is  where  a hundred  years  ago  the  Indian  trail 
was  located  from  Gabon  to  Upper  Sandusky, 
crossing  the  Sandusky  river  south  of  the 
Mansfield  street  bridge,  following  the  high 
ground  through  southern  Holmes  and  crossing 
the  Brokensword,  about  half  a mile  southwest 
of  Oceola.  The  western  section  of  Whetstone 
was  a part  of  the  Plains  which  the  Indians 
used  for  their  ring  hunts,  when  they  fired  the 
grass  and  drove  the  game  to  a common  centre, 
shooting  the  animals  as  they  endeavored  to 
make  their  escape  through  the  ring  of  fire. 
When  the  earliest  settlers  arrived  there  was 
an  Indian  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Whet- 
stone, at  or  near  where  Seccaium  Park  now  is, 
and  in  this  section  many  Indian  relics  have 
been  plowed  up.  Another  camp  or  village  of 
the  Indians  was  between  the  Stewart  grave- 
yard and  the  river. 

In  the  centre  of  the  township,  along  the 
Mt.  Vernon  road  south  of  the  present  township 
hall,  two  brothers,  Philip  and  Adam  Ginger, 
had  settled.  Their  land  was  on  the  plains, 
perfectly  level,  and  here  the  militia  of  the 
county  would  assemble  to  go  through  their 
maneuvres,  and  the  place  became  known  as 
Ginger’s  Fields.  Philip  Ginger  dug  a num- 
ber of  wells  for  his  neighbors,  and  eventually 
was  killed,  one  of  the  wells  caving  in  on  him. 

In  early  days  the  southern  portion  of  the 
township  was  covered  with  water,  which  some 
forty  years  ago  was  designated  as  the  “Green 
Sea,”  by  a man  bearing  the  name  of  John 
James.  In  many  places  also  a growth  of  wild 
grass,  and  a species  of  cane,  called  maiden 
cane,  sprung  up,  and  were  of  very  luxuriant 
growth,  often  growing  to  a height  of  from 
15  to  20  feet,  and  of  such  strength  and  thick- 
ness as  to  prevent  persons  from  passing 
through,  except  by  following  beaten  paths. 

In  1828  there  was  but  one  regularly  laid  out 
road  through  the  southern  part,  and  that  was 
a road  from  Marion  to  Gabon  and  Mansfield. 
It  was  by  no  means  then  opened  up  and  made 
traversable.  The  settlers  in  going  to  either 


point  mentioned,  whether  with  a team  or  on 
horseback,  generally  abandoned  the  road  as 
they  found  better  traveling  by  following  a 
winding  track  cut  out  over  the  highest  ground 
available.  There  were  one  or  two  grist  mills 
at  hand — one  owned  and  operated  by  Benja- 
min Sharrock,  the  other  by  Jotham  Clark. 
But  both  of  these  were  very  small  and  very  in- 
ferior. Many  of  the  older  settlers  never  ex- 
pected to  see  this  country  settled,  cleared,  and 
put  under  cultivaton  and  some  of  them  even 
thought  it  would  never  become  properly  inhab- 
ited. A man  named  Isaac  Dickson  came  west 
in  1832,  and  entered  land;  not  wishing  to  re- 
main himself  until  the  country  was  better 
cleared  and  more  thickly  settled  he  induced 
one  of  his  Pennsylvania  neighbors,  a man 
named  Tobin  to  take  the  land,  and  for  clearing 
a few  acres  he  was  to  have  it  rent  free,  and 
also  have  all  of  the  crops.  Tobin  accepted  the 
offer,  Dickson  helped  move  Tobin  and  his  fam- 
ily to  their  new  home,  seeing  them  properly  lo- 
cated in  an  old  cabin  that  was  on  the  property. 
Dickson  then  returned  to  Pennsylvania  stop- 
ping to  visit  f rends  for  a few'  days  in  Guern- 
sey county.  The  first  night  Tobin  spent  in  the 
cabin  a violent  w'ind  storm  swept  through  that 
section,  tearing  up  trees  along  its  track,  hurling 
timber  in  every  direction,  and  shaking  the 
cabin  to  its  foundation.  The  day  before  the 
storm  the  land  was  tangled  forest,  much  of  it 
covered  with  water,  and  the  next  morning  the 
desolation  was  still  more  complete,  and  Tobin 
promptly  sold  all  his.  goods  except  what  he 
could  take  in  the  one  wagon  he  had,  and 
started  back  to  Pennsylvania,  and  when  Dick- 
son arrived  the  first  man  to  greet  him  was  his 
disgusted  and  “busted”  tenant,  Tobin.  It  is 
reported  Tobin  died  in  Pennsylvania,  never 
again  being  permeated  with  the  western  fever; 
others  of  his  neighbors  came  west,  and  sent  ac- 
counts home  of  their  prosperity,  but  they  never 
phased  robin. 

Philip  Ilubbert  was  justice  of  the  peace  of 
fully  township,  Marion  county  for  eight 
years,  the  township  south  of  Whetstone.  One 
day  in  June  a young  man  called  to  solicit  him 
to  perform  the  ceremony  which  should  unite 
the  young  gentleman  to  his  lady  love  in  the 
holy  bands  of  matrimony.  The  time  was 
designated ; the  place  was  mentioned,  and 
after  receiving  the  promise  from  the  mag- 
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ist rate  that  he  would  be  on  hand,  the  young 
man  departed.  Time  sped,  no  doubt  slowly  for 
the  lovers,  but  the  day  arrived  for  the  con- 
summation of  the  nuptials,  and  Mr.  Hubbert 
drove  over  to  the  house  of  the  expectant  bride; 
but  as  the  hour  for  the  marriage  drew  nigh, 
it  was  discovered  by  the  squire  that  the  bride’s 
residence  was  in  Whetstone  township,  Craw- 
ford county,  and  it  would  be  illegal  for  him  to 
perform  the  ceremony  in  any  other  than  the 
county  in  which  he  held  his  commission,  and 
the  marriage  would  have  been  absolutely  void. 
To  obviate  all  difficulties,  and  to  have  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  performed  without  any  unnec- 
essary delay,  it  was  suggested  that,  as  only  a 
few  rods  intervened  between  the  bride’s  home 
and  the  Marion  county  line,  in  fact,  only  the 
width  of  the  road,  the  young  couple  should  at 
the  proper  time  step  across  the  limits  into  the 
territory  of  Marion  county  and  there  be  united, 
which  was  accordingly  done.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  in  a potato  patch,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a number  of  guests,  after  which  all  re- 
turned to  the  residence,  and  partook  of  the 
marriage  feast,  and  all  went  merry  as  a mar- 
riage bell. 

The  first  postoffice  was  established  in  Whet- 
stone township  in  1833.  A few  years  pre- 
viously William  Fitzsimmons  had  purchased 
nearly  20  acres  of  land  along  the  Gabon  road. 
It  was  the  west  half  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  16,  a part 
of  the  land  that  is  now  the  site  of  the  Craw- 
ford County  Infirmary.  Here  he  built  a 
tavern  and  through  the  influence  of  the  set- 
tlers in  that  section  a postoffice  was  secured 
and  William  Fitzsimmons  was  appointed 
postmaster  on  Aug.  8,  1833.  It  was  named 
Whetstone,  after  the  township.  Tn  October, 
1837,  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  was  elected  sur- 
veyor of  the  county  and  he  removed  to  B11- 
cyrus  to  enter  on  his  new  duties,  and  no  suc- 
cessor was  appointed,  the  office  being  discon- 
tinued on  Feb.  20,  1838.  On  removing  to  Bu- 
cyrus  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  sold  his  tavern  and 
the  twenty  acres  to  Andrew  Failor  for  two 
hundred  dollars. 

Tn  1830  the  first  census  of  the  county  showed 
that  Whetstone  was  the  most  populous  town- 
ship in  the  county,  having  750  inhabitants, 
which  was  24  more  then  Bucyrus.  The  set- 
tlers in  the  northern  part  of  the  township  had 


a convenient  trading  point  at  Bucyrus,  so 
there  was  110  demand  for  a village  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  first  town  laid  out  was  in  the 
southern  part,  which  was  New  Winchester, 
and  at  the  time  it  was  started  it  was  in  Ma- 
rion county,  and  only  became  a part  of  Craw- 
ford in  1845. 

New  Winchester  was  the  first  village  laid  out 
in  Whetstone  township,  and  was  followed  a 
few  years  later  by  Olentangy,  now  no  longer  in 
existence,  and  many  years  afterward  by  North 
Robinson.  New  Winchester  was  laid  out  by 
the  surveyor  of  Marion  county  in  1835,  on 
lands  belonging  to  Benjamin  Fisher,  Samuel 
Lechner,  William  Stuck  and  Henry  Wise.  It 
was  given  its  name  after  Winchester,  the  coun- 
ty seat  of  Frederick  county,  Virginia,  a num- 
ber of  the  early  settlers  being  from  that  sec- 
tion. The  farms  of  the  four  proprietors  lay 
at  the  crossing  of  two  roads,  being  at  the  cor- 
ner of  sections  4,  5,  8 and  9,  township  4,  range 
17  east.  A cabin  had  been  previously  built 
there  by  William  Stuck,  and  he  had  a small 
blacksmith  shop  at  the  corners.  After  the 
town  was  laid  out  Israel  Wise  built  a small 
cabin  of  hewed  logs,  and  Samuel  Winter  built 
a cabin,  and  bad  a carpenter  shop  in  connec- 
tion. Soon  there  was  a settlement  of  eight  or 
ten  houses,  and  Samuel  Crow  was  induced  to 
start  a store,  and  he  built  a little  log  store- 
room, and  opened  up  with  a stock  of  about 
$300,  but  it  proved  unprofitable  and  was  soon 
discontinued.  Adam  Bear  built  a grist-mill 
on  the  Whetstone  just  north  of  the  village, 
which  at  the  start  he  ran  by  horse-power,  and 
later  steam  was  used.  In  the  early  days  Peter 
Wert  had  charge  of  the  mill,  and  it  was  a sta- 
tion on  the  Underground  Railroad  being  the 
first  point  north  of  the  Iberia  station.  About 
1838  another  store  was  started  by  Judge  E.  B. 
Merriman  of  Bucyrus.  He  started  with  a 
stock  of  $1,500,  did  a good  business,  and  sold 
out  to  Henry  Clark,  who  also  prospered  and 
at  the  end  of  six  years  sold  to  Plodner  & 
Timson  who  eventually  disposed  of  the  stock 
and  went  into  other  business.  But  the  little 
village  was  the  centre  of  a prosperous  com- 
munity and  there  followed  other  stores  and 
shops.  John  J.  Rexroth  bad  a blacksmith 
shop  there  in  1838,  and  Henry  Aiker  was  also 
one  of  the  early  blacksmiths.  Abraham  Steen 
had  a saw-mill  north  of  the  town  on  the  river 
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which  he  ran  successfully  for  twenty  years. 
In  1835  John  Kami  had  a saw-mill  on  the 
river  west  of  the  town.  He  disposed  of  it  to 
other  parties,  and  the  business  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  steam  was  introduced,  Jacob 
Cress  inger  was  one  of  the  early  carpenters. 
George  Cox  opened  the  first  saloon  in  the 
village,  and  it  passed  into  other  hands,  gro- 
cery stores  being  run  in  connection,  and  both 
liquor  and  groceries  did  a good  business,  but 
when  laws  w ere  introduced  taxing  saloons  the 
tax  became  too  excessive  for  the  custom,  and 
saloons  were  discontinued.  Soon  after  the 
village  was  started  the  people  asked  for  better 
postal  facilities  and  their  request  was  granted. 
Frederick  Wise  was  the  first  postmaster,  in 
1836,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Highly,  Dec. 
29,  1848;  Robert  Park,  June  1,  1854,  and  he 
held  the  office  until  it  was  discontinued  on 
April  24,  1855.  It  was  finally  re-established 
on  Nov.  4,  1862  with  Charles  Hahn  as  post- 
master, when  he  ran  it  for  another  four  years 
and  it  was  again  discontinued  on  Dec.  5,  1866. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  T.  & O.  C.  road  w'as 
nearing  completion,  that  the  office  w'as  again 
re-established  on  May  8,  1878,  with  Josiah 
Keiter  as  postmaster.  He  was  followed  by 
E.  B.  Gleason,  Aug.  12,  1889;  C.  W.  G.  Ott, 
May  6,  1890;  Josiah  Keter,  April  25,  1894; 
C.  W.  G.  Ott,  March  12,  1898;  William  Ma- 
son Oct.  29.  1900.  On  May  15,  1905  it  was 
again  discontinued.  Being  on  a railroad,  sev- 
eral attempts  have  been  made  to  have  the  of- 
fice again  re-established,  but  all  efforts  have 
failed,  mail  being  delivered  by  rural  route 
from  Bucyrus  daily,  except  occasionally  in 
the  spring,  when  the  Whetstone  overflows  its 
banks  to  such  an  extent  that  the  carrier  is  un- 
able to  reach  the  village  until  the  Hood  sub- 
sides. 

About  1830  Barney  and  David  Eberhardt 
built  a saw  mill  on  the  Olentangy  southwest 
of  where  the  village  of  that  name  was  later 
located.  They  had  a log  dam,  filled  in  with 
mud,  stones  and  brush,  and  the  mill  was  run  by 
water  power,  and  while  very  slow,  was  kept 
busy  by  the  demands  for  lumber.  Michael 
Nye  and  Abraham  Holmes  also  had  small 
saw- mills  along  the  stream.  About  1838  Paul 
1.  Heticli  and  his  brother-in-law,  George  Swe- 
ney,  prominent  business  men  of  Bucyrus,  be- 
came owners  of  a saw-mill  just  above  .the 


Eberhardts  mill.  They  built  a dam  and  a 
mill  race,  put  in  the  best  of  machinery  then 
available  and  it  became  one  of  the  largest  saw- 
mills in  the  county.  Several  men  were  em- 
ployed at  the  mill  and  in  hauling  the  lumber 
to  Bucyrus  and  Gabon,  the  two  principal 
points  at  which  the  lumber  was  sold.  There 
were  no  facilities  at  the  mill  for  caring  for 
the  teamsters  and  horses.  The  man  who  came 
to  buy  lumber  had  difficulty  in  finding  sleeping 
quarters  or  even  a place  for  meals,  while  the 
teamster  returning  during  the  night  had  to 
look  up  some  farm  house  where  he  could  re- 
ceive accomodation.  At  that  time  there  was 
no  building  near  the  mill  which  could  be  used 
to  accommodate  the  workmen  and  customers, 
and  many  slept  in  the  mill,  and  in  summer  in 
their  wagons  in  the  open  air.  One  thing  the 
proprietors  of  the  mill  did  have,  and  that  was 
lumber;  it  was  cheap  so  they  decided  they 
would  erect  a tavern  near  the  mill.  Plaving 
decided  upon  this  action  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore they  extended  their  ideas  and  decided  to 
lay  out  a town.  The  location  was  good ; it 
was  on  the  Bucyrus  and  Gabon  Road,  half 
way  between  the  two  towns.  The  road  was 
one  of  the  best  traveled  in  the  county,  a line 
of  stages  going  through  to  Bucyrus  three  times 
a week,  and  besides,  this  was  on  the  principal 
road  over  which  eastern  merchandise  was 
transported  from  Mansfield  to  Bucyrus  and 
farther  west.  So  Sweney  and  Hetich  formed 
a partnership  with  William  Snyder,  a farmer 
and  blacksmith  living  near  the  cross  roads,  and 
had  a town  laid  out  by  Thomas  C.  Sweney, 
the  county  surveyor.  The  new  town  consisted 
of  41  lots,  21  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  and 
20  on  the  south  side.  'The  plat  was  filed  in 
the  recorder’s  office  at  Bucyrus,  on  Nov.  16, 
1840,  and  the  location  given  was  on  “the  north 
half  of  section  26,  Whetstone  township.”  The 
principal  street  was  on  the  road  from  Gabon 
to  Bucyrus  and  this  was  called  Main  street; 
the  north  and  south  road  was  named  Market 
street,  and  east  of  Market  was  a street  which 
led  from  Main  south  to  the  mill  on  the  Olen- 
tangy, called  Mill  street.  The  name  of  the 
town  came  from  the  stream  Olentangy  which 
passed  south  of  the  new  place.  The  village 
started  off  well.  Hetich  and  Sweney  built 
their  tavern  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Main 
and  Market;  William  Snyder  built  his  house 
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and  blacksmith  shop  on  the  northwest  corner; 
Andrew  Schreck  put  up  a building  on  the 
southeast  corner,  in  which  he  opened  a gen- 
eral store  and  also  had  a bar  for  the  sale  of 
liquor;  George  Seebler  had  a carpenter  and 
cabinet  maker’s  shop  on  the  northeast  corner. 
A school  house  was  erected  the  first  year  the 
town  was  laid  out,  on  the  lot  on  which  Slireck 
built  his  store.  The  town  prospered  for  a 
time;  later  Schreck  took  charge  of  the  tavern 
and  did  a prosperous  business,  with  his  hotel, 
store  and  liquor,  and  in  winter  it  was  head- 
quarters for  many  sleighing  parties  from  Bu- 
cyrus  and  Gabon,  where  the  belles  and  beaux 
had  a bounteous  supper  and  danced  to  a late, 
or  rather  early,  hour. 

Valentine  Smith  owned  a store  there  in 
1852,  and  Robert  Cowden  was  running  it  for 
him,  and  one  morning  walked  from  Gabon, 
to  his  place  of  business  at  Olentangy,  five 
miles,  stopping  at  the  old  two-story  hotel  at 
“the  Corners,”  west  of  Gabon,  where  lie  got 
a box  of  cigars  made  by  the  hotel  proprietor, 
the  cigars  being  needed  at  the  store. 

The  growth  of  the  town  made  a postoffice 
necessary  and  one  was  established  there.  Wil- 
liam Snyder  being  appointed  postmaster  on 
March  3,  1840.  He  ran  the  office  a little  over 
two  years  when  it  was  discontinued  on  Dec. 
2,  1842.  It  was  re-established  on  May  11, 
1850,  with  Andrew  Schreck  as  postmaster, 
but  at  the  end  of  two  years  it  w'as  again  dis- 
continued on  May  28,  1852.  It  remained 
closed  for  ten  years  when  it  was  reopened  on 
Oct.  30,  1862,  with  Andrew  Schreck  again  as 
postmaster.  It  only  had  another  two  years’ 
lease  of  life  and  was  finally  discontinued  on 
Dec.  5,  1864. 

After  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  road  passed  to 
the  north,  traffic  over  the  stage  road  ceased 
and  the  town  was  on  the  decline.  No  longer 
were  the  many  teams  passing  daily.  The  local 
settlers  were  not  sufficient  to  make  a store 
and  tavern  profitable  and  the  few'  business  en- 
terprises of  the  town  were  suspended.  When 
the  war  broke  out  little  remained  of  the  town 
except  the  school  house  and  saloon.  As  the 
years  passed,  even  the  saloon  discontinued  for 
want  of  business;  the  school  bouse  bad  crum- 
bled to  decay  and  in  its  place  had  been  erected 
a brick  structure  a few  rods  to  the  west. 
Nothing  is  on  the  four  corners  today;  of  the 


hotel  and  the  store  and  the  shops,  not  even  the 
ruins  are  left;  down  Mill  or  Market  street 
may  still  be  seen  the  old  decayed  beams  where 
the  saw-mill  once  stood,  and  in  the  village  it- 
self all  that  remains  is  the  schoolhouse  on  one 
side  the  road  and  across  old  Main  street  to  the 
north  is  the  handsome  modern  farm  house  of 
brands  Shook,  with  its  spacious  outbuildings. 
And  the  original  owners  and  business  men, 
like  the  old  village  itself,  have  long  since 
crumbled  into  dust,  and,  prominent  though 
some  of  them  were,  are  only  faintly  recalled 
by  the  older  settlers. 

When  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  road  w'as  built 
J.  B.  Magers,  William  Brown  and  William 
Magee  started  a steam  saw-mill  where  the 
railroad  crosses  the  boundary  line  road  be- 
tween Whetstone  and  Jefferson  townships. 
John  and  William  Burwell  had  a blacksmith 
shop,  and  a number  of  other  buildings  had 
been  erected.  J.  P.  Robinson  secured  the  es- 
tablishment of  a postoffice  there  in  1854  and 
it  wras  named  North  Robinson  after  himself. 
He  came  to  the  county  in  1831,  was  one  of  the 
early  County  Commissioners,  and  when  the 
railroad  was  built  had  a saw-mill  and  furnished 
ties  for  the  road.  When  he  came  in  1831,  he 
had  with  him  was  his  one  year  old  son,  Wil- 
liam Robinson,  now  living  at  Crestline,  and 
the  secretary  of  the  Cnnvford  County  Pioneer 
Association.  The  little  village  prospered,  but 
the  same  trouble  probably  arose  as  in  other 
places  in  the  county,  over  the  Douglas-Breck- 
enridge  fight  for  the  presidency,  for  in  i860 
the  postoffice  was  discontinued,  notwithstand- 
ing it  was  a thriving  little  village  and  on  a 
railroad.  The  losing  of  the  postoffice  cl  id  not 
suppress  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Magers  for  on 
March,  1861,  he  had  the  county  surveyor, 
Horace  Martin,  plat  a town  on  his  land  on 
which  there  were  already  a number  of  build- 
ings. I he  town  was  called  North  Robinson, 
and  the  boundary  road  was  Main  street.  There 
was  a street  north  of  the  railroad  called  Bu- 
cyrus,  and  two  streets  south  called  Mill  and 
Walnut. 

After  many  lots  had  been  sold  and  residence 
and  business  houses  had  been  erected,  a cloud 
on  their  title  was  discovered.  Thereupon  |.  I’. 
Robinson  laid  out  a plat  of  lots  on  the  east  side 
ol  the  original  town,  in  Jefferson  township, 
and  the  people  mow'd  over  to  them.  Later 
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when  the  cloud  was  removed,  the  people  largely 
returned  to  their  original  holdings.  The  first 
merchant  was  Frederick  Newman,  who  did 
well,  and  other  enterprises  followed,  including 
a hotel,  dry  goods  and  drug  store,  blacksmith 
shops,  a cooper  shop,  a grocery  and  saloon,  and 
a fine  steam  saw  mill  which  was  owned  and 
operated  by  Warden  & Tracht,  and  the  nour- 
ishing steam  tile-factory  established  by  Sick- 
man,  Fate  & Co.  of  Crestline. 

After  Magers  bought  out  his  partners  in  the 
saw  mill,  he  added  an  addition  in  which  he 
placed  two  sets  of  buhrs  and  modern  machin- 
ery for  the  grinding  of  grain.  The  mill  was 
the  center  of  a grain  growing  and  populous 
region,  and  did  a good  business  under  several 
owners,  but  was  finally  destroyed  by  fire  and 
never  rebuilt.  In  1873  Mr.  Magers  erected  a 
large  elevator,  which  has  continued  under  va- 
rious owners.  In  1862  John  L.  Caskey  and 
Lewis  Holker  built  a large  factory,  and  went 
into  the  carriage  business  extensively,  employ- 
ing a number  of  hands,  and  half  a century  ago 
their  carriage  works  u'ere  one  of  the  important 
industries  in  the  county.  The  first  physician 
in  the  village  was  Dr.  Frank  Duff.  On  July  26, 
r 86 1 , the  post  office  was  re-established  in  the 
Newman  store  with  Frederick  Newman  as 
postmaster,  and  has  continued  ever  since.  Mr. 
Newman  being  succeeded  by  A.  R.  Warden, 
Oct.  29,  1 86 1 ; James  G.  Patterson,  Aug.  5, 
1872;  George  Railing,  April  21,  1875;  George 
F.  Darr,  Feb.  10,  1881  ; J.  W.  Littler,  April 
25,  1882;  E.  G.  Smith,  June  15,  [889;  J.  W. 
Littler,  June  27,  1893;  Wilmina  Warden, 
Sept.  14,  1897;  E.  R.  Boyer,  Sept.  26,  1901; 
Ida  R.  Frank,  May  15,  1907. 

North  Robinson  has  graded  schools,  their 
large  brick  having  four  rooms.  There  are 
two  churches,  the  Lutheran  and  the  United 
Brethren.  North  Robinson  was  the  home  of 
Rev.  John  V.  Potts,  who  wrote  several  relig- 
ious works.  He  was  active,  not  only  in  the 
U.  B.  church  but  also  in  all  religious  work, 
and  in  some  respects  was  like  the  ministers  of 
half  a century  previous; — on  horseback  or  on 
foot  he  traveled  miles  to  fill  some  vacant  pulpit. 

When  the  Marion  commissioners  erected 
Whetstone  township  in  1824,  Neman  Rowse 
and  George  Poe  were  the  first  justices  elected 
in  April,  1825,  and  their  commissions  were 
dated  |une  18  of  that  year.  The  following  is 


the  list  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  Whetstone 
township : 

lleman  Rowse — 1825-28. 

George  Poe — 1825. 

John  Campbell— 1827-30-33-36-39-42-45-48. 

James  Stewart — 1832-35-38-41-44-47. 

John  i lighley — 1845-48-51. 

Peter  G.  Rice — 1850. 

Martin  Bacon — 1851-54. 

Nicholas  Failor — 1852. 

Joseph  Meer— -1853-56-59-62. 

John  Gibson — 1855. 

Josiah  Keiter — 1857-60-64. 

Isaac  VanVoorhis — 1858-61. 

Josiah  Kojer — 1863-66-69. 

Charles  Myers — 1865-68-71. 

Benjamin  F.  Warden — 1872-75. 

Isaac  Snyder — 1874. 

William  L.  Ferrall — 1877-80-83. 

M.  T.  Mills— 1878. 

J.  R.  Stewart — 1880. 

D.  T.  Timson — 1882-85. 

W.  B.  Cummings — 1887-90-93-96-99-02-05-07-10. 

M.  G.  Nungesscr — 1888-91-94. 

George  Goldsmith — 1897-1900-03-06-09. 

d he  settlement  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
township  necessitated  schooling  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  first  school  wras  held  in  the  cabin 
of  John  Beckwdth.  'file  cabin  was  of  logs  and 
consisted  of  but  one  room.  And  at  one  end 
of  this  room,  the  eating  and  sleeping  side  wras 
given  up  to  the  school.  The  other  end  was 
the  kitchen  department  where  the  meals  were 
being  prepared.  The  school  teacher  is  un- 
known, but  the  fact  is  handed  down  that  a defi- 
nite line  existed  in  the  cabin,  established  by 
Mrs.  Beckwith,  over  which  no  child  dared 
pass;  so  the  first  school  was  held  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1824,  with  mental  refreshments  being 
served  at  one  end  of  the  room  while  bodily 
refreshments  were  being  prepared  at  the  other. 
During  that  winter  no  school  w>as  held,  the 
larger  children  going  to  Bucyrus,  and  the 
smaller  ones  picking  up  what  knowledge  they 
could  at  home.  That  winter,  however,  the 
settlers,  cleared  a place  and  erected  a small 
schoolhouse  on  the  farm  of  Joseph  Young,  and 
the  first  winter  it  was  taught  by  Moses  Arden 
of  Bucyrus.  Two  years  later  a log  school- 
house  was  built  east  of  this.  In  these  earlier 
schoolhouses  time  was  not  taken  to  square  the 
logs;  they  were  put  in  place,  round  as  when 
they  came  from  the  trees,  and  what  furniture 
they  had  was  made  by  the  settlers  themselves. 

Proceeding  southward,  the  center  of  the 
township  began  to  be  lairly  settled,  and  here 
in  1828,  a log  schoolhouse  was  erected  on 
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John  Campbell’s  farm,  and  it  boasted  of  two 
windows,  and  these  windows  had  real  glass  to 
admit  the  light;  the  First  two  schoolhouses  re- 
ceiving their  light  through  greased  paper. 
Elizabeth  Fair  taught  school  the  first  summer, 
having  i 5 to  20  pupils.  During  the  first  ses- 
sion one  June  day  a hurricane  passed  through 
that  section  while  school  was  in  session;  trees 
were  uprooted,  and  hurled  against  the  build- 
ing, some  cabins  were  blown  down,  but  the 
little  schoolhouse  was  just  on  the  edge  of  the 
storm,  and  although  badly  shaken,  remained 
intact,  and  no  damage  done  except  the  severe 
fright  given  the  children.* 

The  winter  term  in  this  building  was  taught 
by  Henry  Remson.  The  attendance  increased 
and  so  crowded  the  little  schoolhouse  that  an 
abandoned  cabin  was  fitted  up  a mile  and  a 
half  further  south,  which  was  attended  by  the 
scholars  living  in  that  section.  The  first  Camp- 
bell schoolhouse  was  used  about  12  years,  when 
a large  frame  building  was  erected  east  of  the 
first  site.  This  was  used  not  only  for  school 
purposes,  but  for  religious  services,  and  on 
account  of  its  size  was  the  place  where  all 
important  public  meetings  were  held.  When 
Winchester  was  laid  out  a log  schoolhouse 
was  erected  just  north  of  the  village  which  did 
duty  until  1850,  when  it  was  abandoned  and  a 
new  building  erected  west  of  the  village;  this 
was  succeeded  by  another,  and  in  1878  the 
present  brick  building  with  four  rooms  was 
erected  in  the  village. 

The  Olentangy  schoolhouse  was  first  erected 
about  1840  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  after  being  in  use  some  years  gave 
place  to  a frame  structure  near  the  same  site, 
and  thirty  years  ago  the  present  brick  was 
erected.  It  was  about  the  time  that  New 
Winchester  was  laid  out  that  the  township  was 
divided  into  school  districts,  and  in  1845  when 
two  miles  were  added  from  Marion  county  it 
added  more  school  districts,  and  Whetstone 
today  has  fourteen  districts.  The  first  build- 

*  On  May  22,  1903  a similar  hurricane  swept  across 
Holmes  township.  The  Ilolmcs  Centre  school  house,  a 
brick  structure  was  in  the  track  of  the  storm.  School 
was  in  session  at  the  time.  Half  of  the  roof  was  car- 
ried several  rods,  and  the  other  half  with  the  north 
wall  thrown  into  the  school  room.  The  teacher  and 
some  children  were  struck  by  the  debris,  and  yet  noth- 
ing more  serious  occurred  than  a few  slight  bruises. 
All  the  roof  and  one  wall  were  blown  down,  another 
wall  but  half  remained. 


ings  of  course  were  logs,  but  some  of  the  later 
districts  started  with  small  frame  buildings, 
until  today  all  are  of  brick,  the  buildings  at 
New  Winchester  and  North  Robinson  both  be- 
ing structures  that  would  he  creditable  to  vil- 
lages more  than  double  their  size.  The  North 
Robinson  building  was  erected  in  1873;  the 
first  schoolhouse  was  a mile  northwest  of 
where  the  village  now  is;  later  a schoolbuild- 
ing w'as  erected  half  a mile  south  of  the  pres- 
ent village;  then  North  Robinson  was  laid  out, 
became  a center  of  business,  and  its  importance 
demanded  that  the  schoolhouse  be  in  the  vil- 
lage. The  present  building  is  of  brick.  Whet- 
stone exceeds  all  other  townships  in  the  number 
of  her  school  houses,  having  fourteen. 

The  early  settlers  of  Whetstone  in  the  north- 
ern part  could  attend  religious  services  at 
Bucyrus,  yet  many  meetings  w'ere  held  in  their 
cabins,  ministers  coming  out  from  Bucyrus  on 
Sunday  afternoons  to  hold  services.  In  1823 
Rev.  John  O.  Blowers  and  his  brother  William 
had  been  licensed  as  ministers  in  the  M.  E. 
Church  and  they  held  frequent  services  at  the 
cabins  of  the  early  settlers,  and  after  the  large 
Campbell  schoolhouse  was  built  it  was  in  con- 
stant use  by  Methodists  and  the  ministers  of 
other  denominations.  At  the  start  the  Meth- 
odists w'ere  attached  to  the  Mansfield  Circuit, 
and  Rev.  Solomon  Myneer  wras  the  first  trav- 
eling missionary.  He  had  six  counties  in  his 
circuit,  and  it  took  him  six  weeks  to  make  the 
round,  so  they  could  depend  on  their  regular 
preacher  for  about  eight  visits  a year.  He  had 
nothing  to  pay  for  food  and  lodging,  any  pio- 
neer whether  of  his  denomination  or  not  be- 
ing glad  to  entertain  him.  Some  years  he 
managed  to  collect  as  high  as  $40,  and  al- 
though this  was  net,  there  is  no  report  of  his 
having  left  any  fortune  beyond  an  honorable 
name  to  his  heirs,  and  like  hundreds  of  others 
of  these  faithful  and  self  sacrificing  spiritual 
teachers  in  the  early  days,  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  blessings  lie  received  in  the  world  be- 
low from  those  to  whom  he  gave  cheer  and 
comfort,  and  consolation  and  hope,  and  reaped 
his  reward  in  the  eternity  beyond. 

As  early  as  1832  the  Methodists  built  a 
church  in  the  northern  part  of  the  township 
in  the  Stewart  neighborhood.  Here  Rev.  Rob- 
ert Reid  was  a class-leader  for  a number  of 
years,  and  was  one  of  the  early  preachers. 
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One  of  the  active  members  in  this  church  was 
Cornwallis  Reese.  Years  ago  this  church  was 
abandoned  the  members  uniting  with  the  M.  E. 
Church  at  Bucyrus.  Near  this  church  was  the 
Stewart  graveyard,  and  here  was  buried  James 
Scott,  who  died  June  29,  1829,  and  the  same 
year  in  August  was  the  second  burial  of  John 
Parcher,  one  of  the  five  Parcher  brothers  who 
came  to  the  county.  Samuel  and  Simeon 
Parcher  and  others  of  that  family  are  buried 
here.  Here  also  lies  Hugh  Stewart,  the  ven- 
erable father  of  the  Stewarts,  who  died  July 
29,  1854,  aged  97  years.  Another  M.  E. 
Church  was  built  in  the  western  part  of  the 
township,  and  later  replaced  by  the  present 
brick  structure  on  the  Winchester  road  on  the 
farm  of  John  W.  Sherer.  Another  is  on  the 
county  line  a mile  southeast  of  New  Win- 
chester, known  as  the  Sixteen  M.  E. 

When  New  Winchester  was  laid  out  the 
German  Reformers  had  an  organization  with 
services  at  the  various  cabins,  and  these  con- 
tinued until  the  society  was  strong  enough  to 
build  a church  which  they  did  in  1847  just 
west  of  the  village;  it  was  a frame  structure 
and  cost  about  $900.  Rev.  James  Kellar  was 
the  first  minister,  and  preached  in  both  English 
and  German.  Later  the  church  was  repaired. 
In  1835  the  same  denomination  had  a church 
a mile  north  of  Newr  Winchester,  first  a log 
structure,  then  followed  by  a frame  building, 
and  a few'  years  ago  the  present  brick  struct- 
ure was  dedicated.  It  is  known  as  the  St. 
John’s  Reformed  Church  and  includes  among 
its  membership  those  who  formerly  belonged 
to  the  church  west  of  New  Winchester.  A 
graveyard  was  started  here  before  the  church 
was  built.  Near  this  graveyartl  on  the  farm 
of  John  Weirick  there  still  is  seen  a little 
graveyard,  no  longer  used.  It  was  originally 
on  the  farm  of  Archibald  Clark,  and  in  it  is 
today  the  oldest  gravestone  in  the  county,  al- 
most- illegible  ; crumbling  to  decay  it  still  marks 
the  last  resting  place  of  his  wife,  Rachel  Clark, 
who  died  Sept.  1,  1826.  Here  too  is  the  place 
where  rests  Judge  E.  B.  Merriman,  the  first 


business  man  in  Bucyrus,  and  with  Zalmon 
Rowse  its  most  influential  citizen  in  its  early 
days.  In  1822  he  ran  the  first  store  in  Bucy- 
rus; at  one  time  had  a branch  store  at  Annapo- 
lis, and  in  1838  started  one  at  New  Winchester, 
and  died  there.  Today  no  mark  remains  to 
show  where  he  was  buried,  but  old  residents 
at  Winchester  stated  years  ago  he  w'as  buried 
in  the  graveyard  north  of  the  village.  There 
were  but  two,  the  Reformed  graveyard  and  the 
private  burial  ground  of  his  old  friend,  Archi- 
bald Clark;  who  had  been  with  him  in  many 
business  transactions. 

The  German  Lutherans  organized  later, 
holding  meetings  in  the  cabins  and  later  erect- 
ing churches.  They  have  two  churches  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  township,  one  a mile 
south  of  Olentangy  on  the  bank  of  the  Whet- 
stone, and  the  other,  Holy  Trinity  Lutheran, 
a quarter  of  a mile  southwest  of  this. 

The  Salem  Evangelical  church  is  south  of 
Wagner’s  Corners.  North  Robinson  has  a 
handsome  English  Lutheran  Church,  built  in 
1875,  located  on  Main  street,  but  on  the  Jef- 
ferson township  side  of  the  village  . 

The  United  Brethren  have  two  churches  in 
the  township,  one  at  New-  Winchester  and  the 
other  at  North  Robinson. 

More  than  half  a century  ago  a church  was 
built  on  the  Gabon  road,  just  east  of  the  Battle 
Monument.  It  was  a little  frame  built  by  the 
Disciples  and  was  generally  known  as  the 
Campbellite  Church.  Services  were  held  here 
for  many  years,  but  nearly  all  the  members 
transferred  to  the  church  at  Bucyrus,  and  serv- 
ices were  discontinued,  and  as  the  building  was 
falling  into  decay,  about  1875  E was  purchased 
by  Elias  Lavely,  removed  to  his  farm,  and  used 
as  a farm  building.  Half  a mile  to  the  south 
of  where  this  church  stood  is  the  Campbell 
graveyard,  where  the  first  burial  was  Samuel, 
infant  son  of  John  Campbell,  who  died  Aug. 

] 6,  1825.  Here  are  buried  many  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Whetstone  township,  and  here  was 
buried  Daniel  Bender,  who  was  murdered  at 
Dead  Man’s  Hollow-,  Sept.  28,  1836. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 


BUCYRUS,  THE  COUNTY  SEAT 

Origin  of  the  Name,  Bucynis — Arrival  of  Samuel  Norton  and  Party,  idle? — Cabins  Built 
and  Crops  Planted — First  White  Child  Born  in  Bucynis- — Expert  Spinners — Abund- 
ance of  Game  and  Pish— Shortage  of  Bread  Owing  to  Distance  of  Mills — Slow  Mill- 
ing— Arrival  of  Other  Settlers — Col.  James  Kilbourne — Norton’s  Agreement  until  Kil- 
bourne — The  Survey  and  Platting  of  Bucynis — Naming  of  Streets — Sale  of  Lots — 
Bucynis  as  Described  in  the  Ohio  Gazetteer,  1826 — Early  Stores  and  Merchants- — Prices 
of  Carious  Products  in  the  Early  Twenties — Fever  and  Ague — Mrs.  Lucy  Rogers'  Ex- 
perience— Tanneries  and  Grist  Mills — The  Carys — Early  Industries — The  First  Tavern 
— Price  of  Whiskey — -Mrs.  Rogers  Thrashes  an  Indian— Liquor  Selling  to  the  Indians — 
Law  Against  It — IIow  Evaded — Adventure  of  a Bibulous  Citizen — Bucynis  Song. 


Then  here,  my  friend,  your  search  may  end; 

For  here’s  a country  to  your  mind; 

And  here’s  a town  your  hopes  may  crown, 

As  those  who  try  it  soon  shall  find. 

Here  fountains  flow,  mild  zephyrs  blow, 

While  health  and  pleasure  smile  each  morn 
For  all  around  Bucyrus  found, 

On  fair  Sandusky’s  rural  bourn. 

— Kilbourne’s  Song  of  Bucyrus. 

Bucyrus  is  an  Egyptian  word,  the  name  be- 
ing derived  from  Busiris,  a city  of  ancient 
Egypt,  and  also  a name  given  the  old  Egyptian 
kings.  It  was  named  by  Col.  James  Kilbourne, 
who  with  Samuel  Norton,  the  first  settler,  was 
the  founder  of  the  town.  The  poetical  lines 
relating  to  Bucyrus  are  found  in  Milton’s 
Paradise  Cost,  book  first: 

. . . “When  with  fierce  winds  Orion  arm’d, 

Hath  vexed  the  red  sea  coast,  whose  waves  o’erthrew 

Busiris  and  his  Memphian  chivalry.” 

When  Samuel  Norton  reached  Bucyrus  in 
October,  1819,  the  party  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing eighteen  persons:  Samuel  Norton  and 
Mary  Norton,  his  wife;  three  daughters — 
Louisa,  Catharine  and  Elizabeth ; three  sons — 
Rensselaer,  Warren  and  Waldo;  Albigence 
Bucklin,  (a  brother  of  Mrs.  Norton)  and  his 
wife  and  six  children — Esther,  Cynthia,  Aus- 
tin, Elizabeth,  Almeda  and  I’ilt,  and  an 
adopted  daughter,  I’olly.  The  eighteenth  per- 


son was  Seth  Holmes,  who  had  been  through 
this  region  in  1812,  as  a teamster  in  the  war 
of  1812,  and  who  accompanied  the  Norton 
party  as  teamster  and  guide.  On  arriving  here 
an  old  wigwam  made  of  small  saplings  was 
found  standing  in  the  woods  in  what  is  now 
the  court  house  yard.  This  the  pioneers  oc- 
cupied for  three  days,  while  the  three  men 
built  a log  cabin.  It  was  of  round  logs,  un- 
hewed, the  cracks  chinked  with  mud,  and  was 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  Sandusky,  just  west 
of  the  Sandusky  avenue  bridge,  on  the  land 
now  occupied  by  C.  H.  Shonert.  This  cabin, 
the  wigwam  and  the  wagons  accommodated 
them.  As  soon  as  it  was  completed,  a site  was 
selected  for  the  Bucklin  cabin — also  on  the 
bluff  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  It  was  built 
north  of  Mansfield  street,  just  west  of  where 
the  T.  & O.  C.  embankment  commences  on  its 
way  across  tbe  river.  At  that  time  the  river 
bed  was  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  passing  just 
north  of  the  brewery.  A cabin  similar  to  tbe 
Norton  cabin  w'as  erected  here  for  Mr.  Buck- 
lin and  his  family  and  the  pioneers  were  as 
comfortably  situated  as  possible  for  their  first 
winter,  the  Nortons  and  Bucklins  in  their 
cabins,  and  Seth  1 lolmes  in  the  wigwam. 
Small  sheds  were  erected  for  the  stock,  the 
pioneers  having  brought  with  them  several 
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horses  and  cattle,  a few  hogs  and  some  chick- 
ens. They  were  fairly  provided  with  cooking 
utensils,  and  the  farming  implements  of  those 
days.  Mr.  Norton  had  also  brought  with  him 
a hand-mill  for  grinding  corn  or  wheat  in  case 
of  emergency.  These  pioneers  were  ten  miles 
from  the  nearest  settlement,  which  was  at  and 
near  where  Gabon  now  is. 

The  first  winter  was  passed  in  clearing  land 
around  their  cabins,  and  the  spring  of  1820 
being  a very  early  one,  Norton  planted  his  first 
crop  in  February,  and  in  later  years  stated  it 
was  the  finest  crop  he  had  ever  produced. 
When  Norton  first  settled  on  the  land,  it  had 
been  surveyed  but  was  not  yet  entered  for  sale, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  open  for  purchase,  Nor- 
ton went  to  Delaware  on  horseback,  after  leav- 
ing the  plains  being  compelled  to  pick  his  way 
through  the  woods,  to  the  land  office  at  that 
place.  Here,  it  is  reported,  some  Quakers  en- 
deavored to  persuade  him  that  the  land  he  de- 
sired to  enter  was  not  the  land  he  wanted,  but 
Mr.  Norton  insisted  it  was  and  entered  400 
acres,  on  which  the  central  part  of  Bucyrus 
now  stands.  One  of  these  deeds  was  for  160 
acres,  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  r, 
township  3,  range  16,  of  the  district  of  Dela- 
ware, and  was  signed  by  James  Monroe,  Oct. 
5,  1821.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  deeds  for 
land  in  the  New  Purchase  as  it  was  recorded 
in  Vol.  1,  page  101.  Returning  home  he  gave 
Albigence  Bueklin  the  So  acres  where  he  re- 
sided, he  having  promised  him  that  amount  of 
land,  if  he  would  accompany  him  to  Ohio,  as 
Mrs.  Norton  refused  to  come  unless  her 
brother  and  his  family  came  along. 

The  first  planting  of  the  settlers  was  prin- 
cipally wheat,  corn,  potatoes  and  flax,  the  lat- 
ter being  a necessary  article,  from  which  Mrs. 
Norton  and  her  daughters  made  the  clothes 
for  the  family.  On  one  of  his  trips  to  the 
mills  on  the  Mohican,  at  Fredericktown  in 
Knox  County,  over  30  miles  away,  Mr.  Nor- 
ton stopped  at  the  Quaker  village  of  Friends- 
borough  in  what  is  now  Morrow  county,  and 
purchased  ten  pounds  of  wool,  the  wool  being 
spun  into  yarn,  the  varn  made  into  cloth,  and 
the  cloth  into  clothing  by  Mrs.  Norton.  'I  he 
Norton  cabin  had  one  window  which  let  in 
some  light;  this  window  was  a hole  cut  near 
the  door  over  which  was  placed  greased  paper. 


As  the  cabin  was  surrounded  by  woods,  little 
or  no  rain  or  wind  reached  the  flimsy  window, 
yet  from  the  first  cotton  woven,  the  window 
was  covered  with  the  cloth,  which  was  a step 
in  advance  in  house-building. 

The  most  important  event  which  occurred 
the  first  winter  was  on  Feb.  n,  1820,  when  in 
the  little  cabin  on  the  bank  of  the  Sandusky 
was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norton,  a daughter, 
Sophronia,  the  first  white  child  born  in  Bu- 
cyrus. The  Nortons  had  brought  from  Penn- 
sylvania both  a loom  and  spinning  wheels,  and 
the  young  girls  soon  became  valued  assistants 
of  their  mother  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
goods  for  clothing.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Jones  ( Eliza- 
beth Norton)  while  quite  young,  was  the  ex- 
pert spinner  of  the  family,  and  received  so 
many  compliments  that  she  became  a very  zeal- 
ous spinner  from  pride.  She  was  so  small  that 
her  father  cut  the  legs  of  one  of  the  spinning- 
wheels  to  make  it  more  convenient  for  her. 
Each  of  the  girls  had  a task  allotted  of  so  much 
spinning  per  day,  and  Elizabeth  soon  discov- 
ered that  her  expertness  and  her  skill  brought 
with  it  troubles,  as  on  her  the  larger  part  of 
the  spinning  devolved.  True,  all  girls  in  those 
days  were  expert  spinners,  some  of  them 
skilled  at  weaving;  all  good  cooks,  and  all  of 
great  assistance  in  the  family  work.  The 
clothing  they  wore  was  made  by  themselves. 
Game  w'as  abundant — deer  and  wild  turkeys, 
rabbits  and  squirrel — and  Mr.  Norton  re- 
ports killing  five  deer  in  one  day,  near  Buck- 
lin’s  cabin,  about  where  the  T.  & O.  C.  crosses 
the  Sandusky.  Flere  there  was  in  those  days 
a salt  lick,  where  the  deer  came.  1 he  skins 
were  used  for  clothing  and  the  meat  stored 
away  for  winter  use. 

In  those  early  days,  while  the  woods  pro- 
duced an  abundance  of  game  and  the  river 
yielded  fish  and  an  occasional  hog  was  killed, 
the  chief  difficulty  was  the  supply  of  bread, 
and  the  Norton  daughters  report  that  some- 
times for  days  they  were  without  bread,  their 
diet  being  game,  potatoes  and  honey,  for  there 
were  many  bee  trees,  and  at  one  time  Air.  Nor- 
ton had  over  a barrel  of  strained  honey  in  his 
cabin;  in  one  dav  he  found  23  bee  trees,  and 
the  first  hive  of  bees  he  bad  was  a swarm  of 
wild  ones  he  secured  in  the  woods.  1 he  near- 
est mill  was  at  Lexington,  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Mohican  in  Richland  county.  The  largest  was 
the  llerron  mill  at  F'redericktown  on  the  Ver- 
non river  in  Knox  County.  Although  over 
thirty  miles  away,  it  was  the  safest  as  the 
pioneer  was  certain  of  having  his  grist  ground, 
the  water  being  sufficient  to  run  the  mill  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  An  Indian  trail  led 
to  that  settlement,  the  Indians  passing  through 
ifficyrus  and  Whetstone  township,  across  Mor- 
row County  and  to  F'redericktown  and  Mt.  Ver- 
non, the  latter  being  one  of  the  principal  points 
where  they  disposed  of  their  skins  and  cran- 
berries. This  trail  was  well-marked  through 
the  forest,  and  over  this  long  route,  Norton  or 
Seth  Holmes  would  take  as  much  grain  as  the 
horse  could  carry,  and  return  about  a week 
later  with  it  ground  into  meal.  Four  days  was 
a quick  trip.  In  spring  the  route  was  almost 
impassable,  even  on  horseback,  and  then  it 
was  when  the  meal  was  low,  that  the  family 
were  thrown  on  their  own  resources,  and  the 
hand-mill  was  pressed  into  use  — a very  crude 
sort  of  coffee-mill,  holding  half  a pint  of  grain, 
w hich  was  ground  into  meal,  d hen  the  mill 
was  filled  up  and  still  more  ground.  The  slow- 
ness of  the  process  prevented  a supply  being 
gathered  ahead.  It  was  an  evening’s  work  at 
the  mill,  to  secure  enough  meal  for  the  next 
day’s  use.  Another  device  was  the  punching 
of  holes  with  a nail  through  a piece  of  tin.  the 
bottom  of  an  old  bucket;  and  on  the  rough 
edges  of  the  holes,  an  ear  of  corn  was  slowly 
and  industriously  rubbed,  the  meal  falling 
through  the  holes.  This  was  amusement  of 
a winter  evening,  sitting  beside  the  large  fire- 
place. In  a few  hours  enough  meal  could  be 
ground  this  way  to  give  all  at  least  a taste  of 
bread  for  breakfast.  When  the  roads  were 
bad  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  it  can  readily  be 
seen  why  bread  w;as  a luxury,  and  potatoes 
and  game  the  staple  article  of  food. 

A corrected  survey  of  the  land  showed  that 
rhe  Norton  land  did  not  extend  to  the  river,  hut 
that  his  northern  line  wras  Perry  street,  so  he 
built  himself  another  log  cabin  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  what  is  now  Galen  and  Spring 
streets.  This  was  a much  larger  house,  knowm 
as  a double  log  cabin.  There  were  neighbors 
then,  and  they  came  to  the  raising  and  the  new 
cabin  was  erected,  with  two  rooms  down  stairs, 
two  w indows  in  the  front,  and  a spacious  loft. 
The  chimney  for  six  feet  was  actually  built 


of  stone,  and  above  this  was  the  balance  of 
sticks  and  mud.  Norton  now  had  the  palatial 
residence  of  the  county,  one  that  well  became 
the  future  founder  of  Bucyrus. 

In  the  spring  of  1820  some  settlers  arrived 
in  a family  named  Sears,  who  lived  for  a time 
just  west  of  the  present  site  of  Oakwood  Ceme- 
tery and  then  moved  away.  Then  followed  the 
Beadles — David  Beadle  and  two  sons,  Michael 
and  David,  Jr.,  and  Beadle’s  son-in-law,  John 
Ensley.  Daniel  McMichael  followed  wdth  his 
family,  and  Joseph  Young  and  family  and 
others.  Michael  Beadle  built  a cabin  on  West 
Mansfield  street,  about  where  the  property  of 
the  late  Silas  A.  Bowers  now  is;  south  of  him 
his  father  had  80  acres,  his  cabin  being  just 
north  of  the  junction  of  Kaler  avenue  with 
Charles  street. 

It  was  during  r8go  that  Col.  James  Ixil- 
bourne  drifted  north  from  Columbus,  making 
a preliminary  survey  for  a road  from  Colum- 
bus to  the  Lake.  At  that  time  a road  extended 
from  Columbus  through  Delaware,  and  as  far 
north  as  Norton  in  Delaware  county,  near  the 
Greenville  Treaty  line.  When  in  1817  this  land, 
north  of  the  treaty  line,  was  opened  to  settle- 
ment, arrangements  were  made  to  extend  the 
road  to  the  Lake.  Kilbourne,  with  a sur- 
veyor’s instinct,  saw  at  a glance  the  excellent 
location  of  the  Norton  land  as  the  place  for  a 
town  on  this  new  road.  But  Mr.  Norton  did 
not  favor  it.  He  had  come  there  because  he 
liked  the  land;  he  had  a good  farm,  it  was 
fast  being  cleared,  and  it  was  too  good  a farm 
to  spoil  by  being  laid  out  into  tow  n lots.  Kil- 
bourne continued  on  his  way  to  Sandusky 
City,  drew'  up  his  plans  for  the  road,  and  in 
1821  returned  to  Bucyrus.  He  had  established 
the  town  of  Claridon  in  Marion  County,  about 
16  miles  north  of  Delaware,  and  the  Sandusky 
river  sixteen  miles  further  north  wras  excel- 
lently situated  for  his  next  town,  with  the  site 
of  (Caroline)  Attica  selected  still  further 
north.  The  neighbors  wisely  prevailed  on 
Norton  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  Col 
Kilbourne  and  as  a result  the  following  con- 
tract w'as  drawn  up. 

To  An.  Whom  it  May  Conct.rn: 

Know  ye,  that  James  Kilbourne,  of  Worthington,  in 
the  county  of  Franklin  and  State  of  Ohio,  and  Samuel 
Norton,  of  the  county  of  Crawford,  and  Slate  aforesaid, 
have  agreed,  and  do  agree  as  follows,  viz. : The  said 

Janies  Kilbourne  agrees  to  lav  oil  a town  for  said  Nor- 
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ton,  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  first  section  of  the 
third  township  south,  and  sixteenth  range,  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States,  the  west  line  of  which  shall 
he  forty-four  rods  from  the  west  line  of  said  quarter, 
and  parallel  thereto,  and  shall  extend  thence  east  one 
hundred  rods,  being  bounded  north  and  south  by  the 
quarter  lines,  so  as  to  contain  one  hundred  acres  in 
said  town  plat  of  in  lots,  out- lots  and  reserves.  In  lay- 
ing off  and  establishing  said  town,  the  said  Kilbourne 
shall  do,  or  cause  to  be  done  at  his  own  expense,  the 
following  particulars,  viz.:  lie  shall  make,  or  cause  to 

be  made,  the  preparatory  survey  and  notes;  project  and 
make  the  plat;  survey  the  town;  cause  the  plat  to  be  re- 
corded ; advertise,  and  attend  at  the  first  public  sale  of 
lots;  draw  all  the  writings  for  the  sale;  advertise  the  ap- 
plications for  such  State  and  county  roads  as  the  pro- 
prietors shall,  within  one  year  from  this  date,  agree  to 
be  necessary,  leading  to  and  from  said  town;  draw  peti- 
tions for  said  roads;  circulate  them  for  signers;  present 
them  to  proper  authorities,  and  attend  the  commis- 
sioners and  viewers  who  may  be  appointed  thereon,  to 
assist  in  selecting  proper  routes  for  said  roads;  and, 
when  the  town  shall  be  surveyed  as  aforesaid,  the  said 
Norton,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  as  principal  proprietors, 
shall  first  choose  and  reserve  one  lot ; the  said  Kil- 
bourne, as  projector,  surveyor  and  minor  proprietor,  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  shall  next  choose  and  reserve  one 
lot;  and  the  remainder  of  the  town  shall  be  the  joint 
property  of  the  said  Norton  and  Kilbourne,  their  heirs 
and  assigns,  forever,  in  the  proportion  of  three-fourths 
to  the  said  Norton,  and  one-fourth  to  the  said  Kil- 
bourne; Provided,  however,  that  the  said  Norton  may 
reserve  twelve  rods  in  width  of  the  west  side  of  said 
town  plat,  as  the  same  shall  be  platted,  surveyed  and 
recorded  as  above,  to  his  own  proper  use  and  disposal ; 
for  which  the  said  Kilbourne  shall  receive  and  hold, 
throughout  the  other  parts  of  the  town  plat,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  fourth  part  thereof,  an  interest  and  right 
equal  in  quantity  to  one-fourth  part  of  said  twelve-rod 
reservation;  so  that  the  said  Kilbourne’s  interest  in  the 
eighty-eight  acres  east  of  said  twelve-rod  reserve  shall 
be  as  twenty-live  is  to  eighty-eight,  or,  twenty-five  acres 
in  the  whole;  and  the  said  Samuel  Norton  doth  agree 
to  appropriate  the  said  tract  for  a town  plat,  to  be  laid 
off  by  said  Kilbourne  as  above  written,  and  upon  the 
terms  aforesaid;  and,  so  soon  as  the  said  Kilbourne 
shall  have  completed,  all  and  singular,  the  obligations  on 
his  part,  so  far  as  that  the  town  is  ready  for  the  public 
sale  as  aforesaid,  the  said  Norton  shall  make  and  de- 
liver to  the  said  Kilbourne,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  a good 
and  sufficient  warrantee  deed  of  the  said  one-fourth 
part  of  the  town  plat  aforesaid,  provided  he  shall  so 
soon  receive  the  patent  from  the  President  for  the  tract 
of  which  the  said  town  plat  will  be  a part;  and,  if  the 
patent  should  not  be  so  soon  received,  then  and  in  that 
case  the  deed  shall  be  made  and  delivered  as  soon  as 
the  said  patent  shall  be  received  as  aforesaid. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands 
and  seals,  at  Crawford  county  the  fourth  day  of  Octo- 
ber, Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-one. 

James  Kilbourne  (seal), 

Samuel  Norton  (seal). 

In  presence  of 

Seth  Holmes,  Jr. 

II i ron  Kilbourne. 

'I  lie  plat  of  the  within  described  town,  now  named 
llucyrus,  is  so  changed  to  the  west  by  laying  off  by 
mutual  agreement  as  to  leave  but  twenty-four,  instead 
of  forty-four,  rods  between  said  plat  and  the  sectional 
line;  and  the  reserve  of  Samuel  Norton  is  extended  on 
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the  plat  to  twenty-four,  instead  of  twelve  rods;  there 
will,  of  course,  remain  but  seventy-six  instead  of  eighty- 
eight,  rods,  or  acres,  of  said  plat  east  of  Samuel  Nor- 
ton’s reserve,  of  which  seventy  rods,  containing  seventy- 
six  acres,  James  Kilbourne  shall  receive  his  proportion 
of  the  town,  in  amount  twenty-live  acres,  instead  of  the 
Uglily  light  acres  as  within  contracted.  Said  Norton 
shall  have  to  his  own  use  all  the  mill  privileges,  with 
no  other  consideration  than  that  of  the  contents  of  the 
ground  contained  therein,  toward  his  part  of  the  out-lots 
of  the  plat;  and  the  ground  bought  of  Mr.  Holmes,  if 
retained,  shall  be  laid  out  into  lots  by  said  Kilbourne 
and  added  to  the  town,  on  the  same  principles  and  pro- 
portions of  mutual  advantage  as  the  hundred  acres  con- 
tained in  the  foregoing  contract. 

December  15,  1821. 

Samuel  Norton. 

James  Kilbourne. 

The  foregoing  contract  is  this  day  so  changed  by 
mutual  consent  that  the  part  of  the  town  of  Bucyrus 
which  is  laid  upon  the  lands  of  Samuel  Norton  is  con- 
fined to  such  limits  as  to  contain  only  the  numbered 
in-lots,  out-lots  and  public  grounds,  with  the  avenue, 
streets  and  alleys,  containing  fifty  acres  more  or  less; 
and  the  projector  and  surveyor  of  the  town,  Janies  Kil- 
bourne, his  heirs  and  assigns,  shall  have  and  receive  the 
one  equal  half  part  thereof,  instead  of  the  one-fourth 
part  of  the  one  hundred  acres,  as  previously  stipulated 
in  this  contract. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals  at  Bucyrus,  this  12th  day 

of  February,  1822. 

Samuel  Norton  (seal). 

James  Kilbourne  (seal). 

This  contract,  with  the  amendments,  oc- 
cupied three  pages  of  foolscap,  and  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  final  agreement  was  reached 
and  the  contract  signed  on  Lincoln’s  birthday, 
that  later  distinguished  American  being  at  that 
time  ragged  and  barefooted  in  his  log  cabin, 
probably  passing  the  day  without  any  presents 
to  remind  him  that  it  was  the  thirteenth  an- 
niversary of  his  birth.  On  the  same  sheet  of 
foolscap  is  written  the  final  words: 

"The  within  article  of  agreement,  with  the  two  modi- 
fications of  the  original  contract  herein  contained,  being 
complied  with  by  the  parties,  is  fully  canceled  and  of  no 
further  effect. 

Samuel  Norton. 

James  Kilbourne.” 

Bucyrus,  April  22,  1830.” 

The  plat  itself  that  was  filed  at  Delaware, 
Ohio,  in  the  Recorder’s  office,  was  signed 
Keb.  11,  1822.  T he  corrected  survey  showed 
Norton’s  land  only  extended  as  far  north  as 
Perry  street.  East  of  Sandusky  avenue,  the 
land  between  Perry  street  and  the  river  was 
owned  by  Seth  Holmes  and  Daniel  McMichael, 
and  west  of  the  avenue  by  Abel  and  Lewis 
Cary.  The  sale  of  lots  later  shows  Seth 
Holmes’  land  was  bought,  and  certainly  some 
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agreement  was  made  with  the  Carys  and  lVIc- 
Michaels  as  the  town  extended  to  the  river 
i lie  amended  plat  as  hied  in  this  county  shows 
that  described  by  present  boundaries  the  town 
started  on  the  east  at  the  Sandusky  river,  just 
half  a block  east  of  Walnut  street,  extending 
south  to  Middletown  street,  the  line  being  half 
way  between  Walnut  and  Lane  streets,  a part 
of  this  line  having  an  alley,  notably  from  the 
Pennsylvania  road  to  Charles  street.  At  Mid- 
dletown street  it  ran  west  two  blocks  to  the 
alley  between  Sandusky  avenue  and  Poplar 
street;  then  north  along  the  alley  until  it  came 
to  within  one  lot  of  Warren  street,  where  it 
went  west  to  Poplar  street,  including  in  the 
village  lot  176  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Pop- 
lar and  Warren,  now  owned  by  the  heirs  of  1). 
Picking.  It  went  north  on  Poplar  to  Rensse- 
laer street;  then  went  half  a block  west,  then 
north,  along  the  west  line  of  the  present  Pres- 
byterian parsonage  until  within  one  lot  of 
Mansfield  street,  when  it  went  west  across 
Spring  street,  and  further  west  two  lots,  then 
north  across  Mansfield  street,  so  as  to  include 
one  row  of  lots  on  the  north  side  of  Mansfield. 
The  line  then  ran  east,  at  the  rear  of  two  lots 
on  Mansfield  street  west  of  Spring,  and  at  the 
rear  of  four  lots  between  Spring  and  Poplar. 
On  Poplar  it  went  north  to  Galen,  east  to  the 
alley  between  Poplar  and  Sandusky,  then  north 
to  the  river.  The  plat  contained  176  lots,  and 
of  these  lots  90  and  92  were  set  apart  for  a 
Court  House,  the  present  site;  and  lot  88  for 
the  jail,  and  north  of  this  lot  86  was  donated 
by  Norton  later  for  school  purposes,  the  lot 
adjoining  the  Pennsylvania  road  on  Walnut 
street. 

The  streets  were  named  mostly  by  Samuel 
Norton,  as  they  are  after  members  of  his  fam- 
ily, modestly  omitting  one  after  himself. 
Sandusky  avenue  was  laid  out  as  an  avenue, 
and  was  5 rods  wide  (82JA  feet)  called  alter 
the  Columbus  and  Sandusky  turnpike,  but  al- 
ways popularly  known  and  called  “Main 
street.”  Mansfield  street  was  called  after  the 
road  leading  to  Mansfield.  Walnut  street  was 
probably  named  by  Col.  Kilbourne,  on  account 
of  a number  of  Walnut  trees  at  the  north  end 
of  the  street.  Poplar  street  was  named  from 
the  number  of  Poplar  trees  on  its  northern  end. 
Marv  street  was  named  after  Mrs.  Norton: 
Rensselaer,  Warren  and  Charles,  after  the 


sons  of  Norton.  All  these  streets  were  not 
named  at  the  start,  as  Perry  street  was  named 
after  Perry  Carton,  the  eldest  grandchild  of 
Samuel  and  Mary  Norton,  son  of  Louisa  Nor- 
ton w ho  married  Harris  Carton  Feb.  15,  1824. 
Middletown  street  was  also  named  later,  after 
the  road  leading  from  Rucyrus  through  that 
village  to  Mansfield.  Galen  street  was  also 
named  later,  the  early  history  says,  probably 
after  some  member  ot  the  Norton  family 
but  no  Galen  can  be  found  in  the  family,  and 
the  probabilities  are  it  was  named  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Comb,  the  'first  disciple  of  Galen  who  came  in 
1822;  the  street  itself  was  partly  through  a 
swamp,  at  places  impassable  east  and  west, 
and  as  late  as  1851  was  in  such  a condition  it 
was  probably  a relief  to  the  citizens  when  the 
Ohio  and  Indiana  road  decided  to  use  it  for 
their  track.  Spring  alley  was  named  from  a 
spring  on  the  banks  of  the  Sandusky,  east  of 
the  avenue.  East  and  West  Alleys  were  named 
from  being  east  and  west  of  Sandusky  avenue. 

The  lot  sale  took  place  in  April,  but  prior  to 
this  parties  had  bought  lots.  When  the  sale 
took  place,  a large  crowd  was  present,  people- 
coming  from  the  country  and  from  neighboring 
towns,  and  Col.  Kilbourne  was  the  auctioneer, 
and  during  the  sale  sang  for  the  first  time  his 

Song  or  Bucykus 

Ye  men  of  spirit,  ardent  souls, 

Whose  hearts  are  firm  and  hands  are  strong, 
Whom  generous  enterprise  controls, 

Attend!  and  truth  shall  guide  my  song. 

I’ll  tell  you  how  Bucyrus,  now 
Just  rising,  like  the  star  of  morn, 

Surrounded  stands  by  fertile  lands, 

On  clear  Sandusky’s  rural  bourn. 

In  these  wide  regions,  known  to  fame, 

Which  freedom  proudly  calls  her  own; 

Where  free-born  men  the  heathen  tame, 

And  spurning  kings — despise  a throne. 

No  lands  more  blest  in  all  the  west, 

Are  seen  whichever  way  you  turn, 

Than  those  around  Bucyrus  found 
On  clear  Sandusky’s  rural  bourn. 

The  river  valley,  rich  and  green, 

Far  as  the  power  of  sight  extends, 

Presents  a splendid  rural  scene, 

Which  not  the  distant  landscape  ends. 

The  bordering  plain  spreads  like  the  main, 

Where  native  fruits  its  sides  adorn, 

And  nearly  join  the  margin  line 
Along  Sandusky’s  rural  bourn. 

First  Norton  and  the  Beadles  came, 

With  friends,  (an  enterprising  band), 

Young  and  MeMiehael.  men  of  fame, 

Soon  joined  the  others,  hand  in  hand; 
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By  various  plans  t’  improve  the  lands, 

They  early  rise  with  every  morn, 

Near  where  the  town  Bucyrus  stands, 

All  on  Sandusky’s  rural  bourn. 

I here,  teams  of  oxen  move  with  pride, 

Obedient  to  their  driver’s  word; 

There  the  strong  yeomen  firmly  guide 

The  ploughs  which  cleave  and  turn  the  sward; 

1 he  dale  around,  with  herds  abound, 

The  fields  luxuriant  .are  with  corn, 

Near  where  the  town  Bucyrus  stands, 

All  on  Sandusky’s  rural  bourn. 

Rich  meadows  there,  extending  far, 

By  nature  for  the  scythe  prepared, 

And  boundless  pasture  everywhere, 

Is  free  for  all  and  ev’ry  herd. 

T'he  deep’ning  mold,  some  hundred  fold, 

Rewards  with  tlax  and  wheat  and  corn, 

Those  who  with  toil  excite  the  soil, 

Along  Sandusky’s  rural  bourn. 

In  seasons  mild  their  forests  wild, 

Through  hills  and  valleys  widely  spread, 

The  streamlets  glide  from  every  side, 

Conccnt’ring  to  their  common  bed; 

Thence,  fed  by  springs  which  nature  brings, 
O’crhung  by  plum-tree,  elm  and  thorn, 

Winds  on  the  stream  with  dazzling  gleam, 

Along  Sandusky’s  rural  bourn. 

When  gathering  vapors  dim  the  sky, 

And  clouds  condensed  their  treasures  pour; 
When  showers  descend,  and  lightnings  rend 
File  heavens  above,  and  thunders  roar; 

When  growing  rills  the  valley  Fills; 

When  gentle  brooks  to  rivers  turn; 

Then  moves  with  pride  the  swelling  tide 
Along  Sandusky's  rural  bourn. 

There,  youths  and  maids  along  the  glades 
Are  often  seen  in  walks  around, 

‘ Where  (lowers  in  prime,  in  vernal  time, 

And  where,  in  autumn,  fruits  are  found, 

With  manly  face,  with  dimpling  grace, 

Give,  and  receive  kind  words  in  turn — 

In  roseate  bowers,  where  fragrant  (lowers 
O’erspread  Sandusky’s  rural  bourn. 

T hen,  here,  my  friend,  your  search  may  end, 

For  here’s  a country  to  your  mind; 

And  here's  a town  your  hopes  may  crown, 

As  those  who  try  it  soon  shall  find. 

Here  fountains  (low,  mild  zephyrs  blow, 

While  health  and  pleasure  smile  each  morn 
For  all  around  Bucyrus  found, 

On  fair  Sandusky’s  rural  bourn. 

Many  times  in  after  years  when  Col.  Ixil- 
bourne  visited  Ihicyrus  lie  sang  this  song  and 
others  to  admiring  crowds,  lie  was  a great 
favorite  among  the  sturdy  pioneer  settlers, 
who  esteemed  him  for  his  many  social  qual- 
ities, and,  when  the  knowledge  that  the  Colonel 
was  at  the  village  spread  throughout  the 
neighborhood,  they  would  assemble  at  Ihicyrus 
to  enjoy  the  rich  season  of  fun  which  the  old 
surveyor  always  planned  and  directed  when  he 
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appeared.  He  had  a few  old  cronies,  who 
were  seldom  absent  when  the  Colonel  was 
willing  to  “make  a night”  of  it  with  his  boon 
companions.  Brandy  and  egg-nog  were  Ixil- 
bourne’s  favorite  beverages,  and  these  special 
friends  of  his  never  refused  to  indulge  when 
stray  glasses  containing  liquid  of  this  descrip- 
tion w'ere  thrust  into  their  hands;  consequently, 
when  Kilbourne  planned  a good  social  time  at 
the  public  house  with  a few  friends,  these  com- 
panions were  always  willing  and  anxious  to 
assist  in  disposing  of  the  various  liquors  fur- 
nished by  the  Colonel’s  hospitality.  In  those 
days  when  whisky  was  supposed  to  be  a ne- 
cessity in  every  household,  nearly  all  indulged 
in  strong  drink  and  for  a man  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  was  not  so  serious  a mat- 
ter as  it  is  regarded  at  the  present  time.  Even 
ministers  did  not  object  to  an  occasional 
glass;  many  w'ere  regular  drinkers.  But  in  the 
early  days  of  the  village,  w hen  ordained  min- 
isters appeared  at  irregular  intervals,  some  of 
the  early  settlers,  learning  that  Col.  Kilbourne 
had  formerly  been  an  Episcopalian  rector,  re- 
quested him  to  conduct  religious  services.  The 
Colonel  consented  in  order  that  Bucyrus  would 
obtain  some  credit  for  being  a moral  and  re- 
ligious village,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  him  to  preach  on  a certain  Sabbath.  The 
night  previous,  however,  he  assembled  with 
his  usual  companions  at  the  public  house,  and 
until  after  midnight  the  jolly  crowd  had  a fine 
time.  Many  songs  were  proposed  and  sung 
by  the  Colonel ; the  bar-tender’s  till  received 
numerous  contributions,  and  much  of  his 
liquid  ware  had  been  disposed  of  ; consequently, 
when  they  adjourned,  many  were  much  th< 
worse  for  liquor.  But  the  Reverend  Colone 
appeared  next  day  ready  for  the  religious  ex- 
ercises, and,  in  consequence  of  his  early  ex- 
perience as  rector,  he  conducted  a very  satis- 
factory  meeting;  the  effect  of  the  previous 
night  did  not  prevent  him  from  preaching  ar 
excellent  sermon.  Not  so,  however,  with  some 
of  his  companions  who  took  part  in  the  revel- 
ries at  the  public  house;  one  of  these  mis- 
guided men,  having  learned  that  Kilbourne 
was  to  officiate  at  another  meeting,  seemed  t< 
consider  it  a continuation  of  the  “good  time’ 
started  the  night  previous,  and  made  haste  to 
assemble  with  the  religious  portion  of  tin  com- 
munity. The  poor  fellow  was  too  f»1  gene 
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to  notice  the  difference  in  the  assembly,  but 
he  heard  the  familiar  voice  of  Kilbournc  ask- 
ing some  one  to  propose  a hymn  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  the  erring  man  not  knowing  the 
horrid  mistake  he  was  making,  arose  and 
startled  the  congregation  with  one  of  the  wild 
drinking  songs  of  the  night  previous. 

The  original  numbers  of  Bucyrus  on  the 
Delaware  plat,  and  on  the  Bucyrus  plat,  com- 
menced at  the  Sandusky  river,  the  odd  num- 
bers on  the  west  side  of  Sandusky  avenue  and 
the  even  numbers  on  the  east.  They  ran  i to 
7,  Perry  street;  9 to  17,  Mary  street;  19  to 
27,  Galen  street;  29  to  35,  Public  Square;  37 
to  43,  Rensselaer  street;  45  to  53  Warren 
street.  This  was  as  far  as  the  original  plat 
of  the  town  filed  at  Delaware,  contemplated, 
and  south  of  this,  starting  two  blocks  wide  was 
a triangular  park,  extending  to  a point  at  San- 
dusky and  Charles  street.  On  the  east  side  of 
Sandusky  avenue,  commencing  at  the  river  are 
lots  2 to  8,  Perry  street;  10  to  18,  Mary  street; 
20  to  28,  Galen  street;  30  to  36,  Public  Square; 
38  to  44,  Rensselaer  street ; 46  to  54,  Warren 
street.  On  the  east  side  of  Walnut  the  num- 
bers commenced  at  the  river  with  No.  56  and 
ran  to  95  and  97  on  Mansfield  street,  which 
were  the  present  Opera  Block  and  the  Hall 
property  adjoining;  on  the  west  side  they  ran 
from  57  to  91  and  93,  the  Adams  property  on 
Mansfield  street,  now  owned  by  Miss  Lizzie 
Ostermeyer.  The  plat  as  filed  at  Delaware 
was  signed  on  Feb.  n,  1822,  by  Samuel  Nor- 
ton, Abel  Cary,  Daniel  McMichael,  and  Seth 
Holmes.  It  was  witnessed  by  Joseph  Young 
and  Gibley  (Polly)  Bucklin,  and  was  sworn 
to  by  Joseph  Young,  as  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Later  the  plat  was  changed  but  it  was  never 
corrected  on  the  Delaware  records.  On  this 
Delaware  plat  a site  is  marked  on  the  river, 
half  a block  east  of  the  present  Lane  street 
(now  out-lot  1 19)  and  marked  Norton’s  Mill, 
showing  Norton  had  in  contemplation  the 
building  of  a mill.  On  this  plat  the  town 
stopped  at  Warren  street,  which  was  called 
Cherry  alley.  Of  the  park  the  plat  says,  “to 
be  improved  for  parkage  gardening  as  the  cor- 
poration of  the  town  shall  direct,  and  until  the 
town  shall  be  incorporated  the  original  proprie- 
tors will  direct  and  dispose  thereof  at  discre- 
tion.” The  plat  further  says:  “The  marks  of 
the  figure  'o’  denote  the  springs  which  issue 


from  the  high  bank  within  the  town.”  This 
spring  was  about  half  a block  cast  of  San- 
dusky avenue,  on  the  high  bank  of  the  river, 
and  a distillery  was  started  there  on  account 
of  the  pure  water  that  could  be  secured.  There 
was  also  another  spring  on  the  river  bank,  be- 
tween the  railroad  bridge  and  the  Mary  street 
bridge.  On  April  22,  1830,  the  contract  was 
canceled  as  being  completed,  but  this  comple- 
tion was  made  by  Norton  and  Ivilbourne  hav- 
ing a division  of  the  lots  remaining  unsold  at 
that  time.  .The  lot  sale  took  place  in  the  spring 
of  1822,  and  there  were  many  came  from  the 
surrounding  country  and  from  a distance,  the 
sale  having  been  well  worked  up  by  Col.  Kil- 
bourne.  The  first  owners  on  record  of  each 
of  the  lots  of  the  original  plat  filed  at  Dela- 
ware, with  the  prices  paid,  and  date  of  giving 
the  deed,  are  as  follows : 


1 —  Abel  Cary  to  Lewis  Cary,  1825.  . $50.00 

2 —  Admr.  Daniel  McMichael  to  Icha- 

bod  Rogers,  1829 95.00 

3 —  Abel  Cary  to  Lewis  Cary,  1825.  . 50.00 

4 —  Robert  Moore  to  Ichabod  Rogers, 

1825 225.00 

5 —  Abel  Cary  to  Lewis  Cary,  1825.  . 50.00 

6 —  William  Young  to  Ichabod  Rog- 

ers, 1839  200.00 

7 —  Conrad  Roth  to  E.  B.  Merriman, 

1828 600.00 

8 —  Admr.  McMichael  to  Ichabod 

Rogers,  1829 95.00 

9 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Wm.  F.  Seiser, 

1853  500.00 

10 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Charles  Mer- 

riman, 1826  50.00 

11 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Jefferson  Nor- 

ton, part,  1855 500.00 

12 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Hugh  Mc- 

Cracken & French  & Bowers, 

1824 40.00 

13 —  Samuel  Norton  to  John  Moder- 

well,  1828  50.00 

14 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Lewis  Stephen- 

son, 1823 40.00 

15 —  Samuel  Norton  to  John  McClure, 

Pennsylvania,  1824  40.00 

16—  Samuel  Norton  to  F.  B.  Merri- 

man, 1824 30.00 

17 —  Samuel  Norton  to  John  Miller, 

1 824  50.00 
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18 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Byron  Kil- 

bournc,  1830  nominal 

19 —  Samuel  Norton  to  J.  S.  Hughes, 

1825  50.00 

20 —  -Samuel  Norton  to  Andrew  Failor, 

1826  40.00 

21 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Henry  Miller, 

1824 40.00 

22 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Samuel  Myers, 

1827  60.00 

23 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Joseph  Mc- 

Comb,  1829  50.00 

24 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Holm  & Crone- 

baugh,  1830  nominal 

25 —  Samuel  Norton  to  John  Forbes, 

1830  80.00 

26 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Calvin  Squire, 

1823 25.00 

27 —  -Samuel  Norton  to  James  Hous- 

ton, 1834  30.00 

28 —  Samuel  Norton  to  James  P. 

Heath,  1823  40.00 

29—  Samuel  Norton  to  John  Yost,  1828  120.00 

30 —  -Samuel  Norton  to  Johann  G. 

Shultz,  1823  50.00 

31 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Samuel  W. 

Smith,  1822  30.00 

32 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Ebenezer 

Dowd,  1822  60.00 

33 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Edward  Bill- 

ups, 1823  40.00 

34 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Ilorace  Pratt, 

1826 48.00 

35 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Henry  St. 

John,  1826  45-°° 

36 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Lewis  Stephen- 

son, 1827  42.00 

37 —  John  Miller  to  Jacob  Culler,  1828  100.00 

38 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Abraham  Hahn, 

[828 100.00 

39 —  Norton  & Kilhournc  to  George 

Sweney,  1831  170.00 

40 —  Samuel  Norton  to  James  Mar- 

shall, 1829 40.00 

41 —  Nicholas  Cronehaugh  to  Martha 

I-Ietich,  1833 250.00 

42 —  Norton  & Kilhournc  to  Jesse 

George,  1835  160.00 

43 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Jacob  Drake, 

1833 40.00 

43 — Samuel  Norton  to  John  McClure, 

Pennsylvania,  1824  |0.oo 


45 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Joseph  Mc- 

Cutchen,  1S27 So. 00 

46 —  Byron  Kilbourne  to  Samuel  Jones, 

1837 250.00 

47 —  Byron  Kilbourne  to  James  Kelly, 

north  half,  1833 80.00 

47 —  Byron  Kilbourne  to  Will,  Early, 

south  half,  1833  80.00 

48—  Byron  Kilbourne  to  Joseph  H. 

Larwill,  half,  1834  . . . 50.00 

48 —  Byron  Kilbourne  to  Abraham 

Hahn,  half,  1837 150.00 

49 —  Byron  Kilbourne  to  Madison 

Welsh,  1836  225.00 

50 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Josiah  Boyce, 

half,  1833  100.00 

50—  r-Samuel  Norton  to  Joseph  H.  Lar- 

will, half,  1834  150.00 

51 —  Byron  Kilbourne  to  Zalmon 

, Rowse,  1835  180.00 

52 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Harris  Garton, 

son-in-law,  1830 1.00 

53 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Russell  Peck, 

1827  25.00 

54 —  Samuel  Norton  to  John  Miller, 

1827  40.00 

55 —  Daniel  McMichael  to  Abel  Cary, 

1824 30.00 

56 —  Daniel  McMichael  to  Abel  Cary, 

1824 30.00 

57 —  Daniel  McMichael  to  Valentine 

Shultz,  1829  29.00 

58 —  Daniel  McMichael  to  Abel  Cary, 

1824 30.00 

59 —  Daniel  McMichael  to  Valentine 

Shultz,  1824  10.00 

60 —  -Daniel  McMichael  to  Valentine 

Shultz,  1824  30.00 

61 —  Daniel  McMichael  to  Abel  Cary, 

1824  30.00 

62 —  Daniel  McMichael  to  Robert 

Moore,  1825  30.00 

63 —  Admr.  Daniel  McMichael  to  An- 

drew Failor,  1826 60.00 

64 —  Samuel  Norton  to  John'  Miller, 

1828  120.00 

65 —  Samuel  Norton  to  John  Miller, 

1828 120.00 

66 —  Samuel  Norton  to  John  Model - 

well,  1827 lo.oo 

67 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Zilisha  Buck- 

1 in,  1837  100.00 
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08 — Samuel  Norton  to  JJyron  Kil- 

bourne,  1830 nominal 

69 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Harris  Garton, 

son-in-law,  1830 1.00 

70 — Samuel  Norton  to  Adam  Kronen- 

berger,  1851  200.00 

71 —  A.  C.  Gilmore  to  John  Mills,  north 

half,  1834  115.00 

71 —  Abraham  Yost  to  Edith  Smith, 

south  half,  1835  78.00 

72—  Samuel  Norton  to  George  Shaffer, 

1829 60.00 

73 —  Samuel  Norton  to  George  Shaffer, 

1 829 60.00 

74 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Holm  & Cron- 

baugh,  1830  nominal 

75 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Holm  & Cron- 

baugh,  1830  nominal 

76 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Holm  & Cron- 

baugh,  1830  nominal 

77 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Frederick 

Myers,  south  half,  1835  50.00 

77 —  Stephen  Brinkman  to  Ichabod 

Rogers,  north  half,  1836 100.00 

78 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Holm  & Cron- 

baugh,  1830  nominal 

79 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Holm  & Cron- 

baugh,  1830 nominal 


80 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Byron  Kil- 

bourne,  1830 nominal 

81 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Christopher 


Brinkman,  1836  

1 25.00 

82- 

-Samuel  Norton  to  'Trustees  1 

mth- 

eran  Church,  1833  

50.00 

83- 

-Samuel  Norton  to  'Trustees 

Lth. 

and  Ger.,  Ref.,  1830 

45.00 

84 — Samuel  Norton  to  Byron  Kil- 


bourne,  1850  nominal 

85 —  Samuel  Norton  to  fiarbara  Cron- 

baugh,  1833 50.00 

86 —  Samuel  Norton  to  School  Direc- 

tors, 1833  donated 

87 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Holm  N C’ron- 

baugh,  1840  nominal 

88 —  Samuel  Norton  to  County  Com- 

missioners, 1828 donated 

89 —  Lincoln  Kilbourne  to  County  Com- 

missioners, 1853 500.00 

90 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Crawford 

Countv.  1832  donated 

<0 — Norton  N Kilbourne  to  William 
Sinclair,  1833  


92 — Byron  Kilbourne  to  County  Com- 


missioners, 1832 donated 

93 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Rensselaer 

Norton,  son,  1830 1.00 

94 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Elihu  Doiul, 

1826 36.00 

95 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Trustees  M.  E. 

Church,  1831  125.00 

96 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Trustees  M.  E. 

Church,  1831 125.00 

97 —  Samuel  Norton  to  Byron  Kil- 

bourne, 1830  nominal 

Of  the  original  lots  sold  in  Bucyrus,  No.  36, 


where  the  Ouinby  Clock  now  stands,  was  sold 
to  Lewis  Stephenson  for  $42;  the  land  is  now 
on  the  tax  duplicate  at  $45,850,  and  the  build- 
ings were  about  $30,450  more,  giving  the  total 
valuation  of  this  $42  lot  at  about  $76,300.  It 
is  now  owned  by  several  different  parties. 
Commencing  at  the  east  No.  1 is  owned  by  the 
Hausleib  Brothers;  No.  2,  by  judge  Charles 
E.  Sehaber;  Nos.  3 and  6,  Fred  \\  . Mader;  No. 
4,  the  heirs  of  L.  Mantle;  No.  5,  Charles  Lake; 
Nos.  7 and  8,  by  Mrs.  Millie  Geiger  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Sarles.  The  lot  has  a frontage  on  the 
Square  of  159  feet,  with  a depth  of  66  feet. 

Until  1828  nobod v w anted  the  Row  se  Block 
corner;  it  was  too  far  up  town.  The  first  busi- 
ness on  the  lot  was  in  1827.  when  James  Me 
Lean,  a carpenter,  erected  a one-story  build- 
ing on  the  lot  where  he  lived  and  made  shingles, 
ft  was  sold  in  1828  to  |acob  Culler  for 
$100.  Today  the  land  is  on  the  tax  dupli- 
cate at  $46,1(16,  and  the  buildings  at  $25,806, 
making  the  total  $71,972.  It  is  the  largest  of 
the  lots  on  the  Square,  being  165x67.2.  It  is 
now  owned  by  the  W illiam  Rowse  heirs,  Sec- 
ond National  Bank,  II.  F.  Miller,  G.  K.  Zcigler, 
and  the  George  Mader  heirs. 

Lot  No.  35,  the  Bucyrus  City  Bank  corner, 
was  purchased  of  Norton  by  Henry  St.  John 
for  $3.5.  It  has  a frontage  on  the  Square  of 
165  feet,  w ith  a depth  of  (>(>  feet.  I he  land 
is  now  on  the  tax  duplicate  at  $46,713,  with  the 
buildings  valued  at  $21,478,  making  a total  ot 
$68,191  • The  land  is  now  owned  by  the  Bucyrus 
City  Bank,  judge  ).  C.  Tobias,  bred  \V.  Mader. 
the  Mader  heirs  and  Lewis  Mollenkopf. 

Lot  No.  58,  the  Deal  House  corner  was  sold 
to  Abraham  Hahn  in  1828  for  $100.  It  has  a 
frontage  on  the  Square  of  150  feet,  the  same 
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as  the  Ouinby  Block,  and  with  a depth  of  67. 2 
feet.  1 he  land  is  now  on  the  tax  duplicate  at 
$44,846,  and  the  buildings  at  $10,931.  If  >s 
now  owned  by  P.  J.  Carroll,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  22  feet  owned  by  \V.  K.  I birth  and 
occupied  by  him  as  a barber  shop.  I he  Deal 
House  was  originally  a two-story  brick  about 
45  feet  front  on  the  Square  and  about  the 
same  on  Sandusky  avenue.  J11  1858  it  was 
extended  on  the  Square  as  it  is  at  present,  and 
made  three  stories,  the  corner  remaining  as 
originally  built,  a third  story  being  added.  T he 
Barth  barber  shop  and  the  Martinitz  bakery  are 
as  originally  built  over  70  years  ago,  no  change 
except  a coat  of  paint  occasionally.  \\  hen 
McCoy  had  the  Deal  House  from  1853  to 
1858  he  owned  the  entire  frontage  on  the 
Square  from  Sandusky  avenue  around  to 
Mansfield  street.  Above  the  Martinitz  bakery 
up  to  i860  was  the  McCoy  1 fall  which  you  en- 
tered by  the  same  outside  steps  that  are  there- 
to this  day,  the  only  change  being  they  are  now 
covered.  Here  the  elite  of  Bucyrus  assembled 
to  listen  to  lectures,  and  minstrel  shows  and 
theatrical  troupe  which  made  a one  night  stop 
at  Bucyrus.  The  stage  was  a platform  about  a 
foot  high  in  the  north  part  of  the  hall.  In 
front  were  two  or  three  rows  of  chairs,  which 
were  occupied  by  the  more  wealthy  citizens  as 
reserved  seats  at  some  select  entertainment, 
when  prices  ran  as  high  as  25  cents,  or  what 
was  called  a shilling  in  those  days.  Behind 
these  chairs  were  benches  without  backs. 
Benches  about  12  feet  long  on  each  side  of  the 
hall,  with  the  aisle  down  the  centre.  Here 
the  price  was  uniform,  a sixpence.  The  other 
hall  in  those  days  was  Denslow  Hall.  I his 
was  the  third  story  of  the  brick,  north  of  the 
Bucyrus  City  Bank.  It  was  a very  low  room, 
not  easy  of  access,  and  was  not  as  popular  as 
the  McCoy  Hall.  C.  D.  Ward  owned  the 
building,  and  the  hall  was  called  after  his 
middle  name  Denslow. 

Of  the  original  lot  owners  not  one  is  in  the 
hands  of  any  of  their  descendants.  In  1828 
Abraham  Yost  bought  lot  29  for  $120.  John 
Deardorff  had  originally  bought  the  lot  ol 
Norton  and  erected  a house  on  it;  he  died  be- 
fore he  had  paid  for  the  lot;  so  the  first  deed 
was  from  Norton  to  Yost.  T ins  lot  remained 
m the  possession  of  the  Yosts  until  1910,  when 
it  w<as  sold  to  Dobbins  and  (iciger.  T he  oldest 


lot  owner  in  Bucyrus  (in  the  point  of  time)  is 
C.  J.  Scroggs,  his  grandfather,  John  Scroggs, 
purchasing  lot  104  southeast  corner  Walnut 
and  Rensselaer,  in  1831;;  from  John  Scroggs, 
it  descended  to  his  son  |acob,  and  from  him 
to  his  only  son  Charles,  who  still  resides  there. 
The  same  year  1839,  but  a month  later,  John 
A.  Gormly  purchased  lot  6 in  Carothers’  ad- 
dition to  Bucyrus  southwest  corner  Poplar 
and  Warren;  it  passed  from  John  A.  Gormly  to 
his  son  J.  B.  Gormly,  and  is  still  occupied  by 
the  latter  as  a residence. 

John  E.  Kilbourne  in  his  Ohio  Gazetteer  for 
1826,  has  the  following: 

“Bucyrus — A lively  post  town  laid  out  in  1822  on  the 
south  bank  of  Sandusky  river,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Crawford  county.  It  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county, 
has  two  stores  and  several  mechanics.” 

It  is  a pleasure  to  notice  that  in  these  early 
days  Bucyrus  had  a reputation  of  being  a 
“hustling”  town.  The  fact  that  the  editor's 
uncle  laid  out  the  town,  and  was  financially  in- 
terested in  it,  may  have  made  it  advisable  in 
the  interest  of  peace  at  home  that  the  young 
man  give  the  town  a good  “send  off.” 

The  two  stores  were  those  of  E.  B.  Merriman 
and  Samuel  Bailey.  The  Merriman  store  was 
on  the  lot  just  south  of  the  Electric  Eight 
Works,  and  was  probably  started  in  1822.  Mr. 
Merriman  was  known  as  “Judge”  Merriman 
and  “Bishop”  Merriman.  Of  this  store  John 
Moderwell,  who  came  in  1827,  wrote  in  his 
pioneer  reminiscences  published  in  the  Bucyrus 
Journal  in  1868:  “Judge  E.  B.  Merriman  had 
the  monopoly  for  some  time  of  exchanging 
goods  with  the  red  and  white  people  for  deer 
skins,  furs,  beeswax,  honey,  ginseng,  cranber- 
ries and  other  articles.”  It  was  not  an  elab- 
orate establishment,  and  the  business  was 
mostly  trade,  very  little  cash.  Even  his  goods 
w ere  purchased  mostly  by  exchanging  the  skins 
and  farm  products  he  had  for  the  goods  he 
wanted.  James  Nail,  in  his  pioneer  letter  in 
the  Forum  of  1874,  writes:  “I  now  remember 
that  the  first  goods  I bought  in  a store  at 
Bucyrus  were  from  Bishop  Merriman  ( 1822 
or  1823).  As  I was  getting  a few  articles  a 
Mr.  Peter  Clingcr  took-  his  pencil  and  paper 
and  commenced  w riting.  Merriman  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing.  He  said  he  was  taking 
an  invoice  of  his  goods,  and  that  the  amount  of 
his  stock  was  $37.41.  Merriman  said  he  was 
not  far  out  of  the  wav.”  I he  prices  current 
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in  those  days  were  wheat,  40  to  50  cents  per 
bushel;  oats,  12  to  18  cents;  corn,  15  to  25 
cents;  potatoes,  t2  to  25  cents;  cranberries,  50 
cents  per  bushel ; pork  il/2  to  2 cents  per  pound ; 
maple  sugar,  5 to  6 cents  per  pound ; butter  5 
to  6 cents  per  pound  ; eggs,  3 to  4 cents  a dozen  ; 
honey,  50  cents  per  gallon.  Coffee  was  50 
cents  per  pound  ; salt  $3  for  50  pounds  ; powder, 
50  cents  a quarter,  lead  50  cents  a pound,  chew- 
ing tobacco,  50  cents  a pound,  and  whiskey  50 
cents  a gallon. 

The  other  store  was  that  of  Samuel  Bailey, 
the  east  side  of  Sandusky  and  the  second  lot 
south  of  Perry  street.  Bailey  sold  about  1824  to 
French  & Bowers  and  they  sold  to  John  Nim- 
mons  in  1827,  and  the  latter  built  the  frame 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  Sandusky  and  Rens- 
selaer, and  moved  into  it  in  1828,  the  first 
store  south  of  the  Square. 

The  several  mechanics  were  probably  Russell 
Peck  with  his  blacksmith  shop,  northwest  cor- 
ner Sandusky  and  Warren;  Lewis  Stephenson, 
hatter,  on  Quinby  Block  lot;  Joseph  Umpstead, 
cabinet  maker,  whose  shop  was  in  his  residence  ; 
Aaron  Cary,  who  had  a saddlery  on  his  lot 
just  west  of  the  bridge;  Adam  Bair  had  a car- 
penter shop,  and  John  Billups  was  a shoemaker. 
Besides  this,  Cary  had  a mill,  Moore  and 
Rogers  each  had  a hotel  and  there  were  two 
physicians,  Drs.  McComb  and  Hobbs. 

The  following  shows  the  early  settlers  in 
Bucyrus : 

1819 —  Samuel  Norton;  founded  the  town  in 
1821;  kept  a hotel  in  1835.  Albigence  Buck- 
lin ; ran  a farm  and  made  mill-stones.  Seth 
Holmes,  came  with  Norton;  had  a log  cabin 
southeast  corner  Galen  and  Sandusky,  where 
he  died  about  1825. 

1820 —  A man  named  Sears,  who  settled  near 
Oakwood  Cemetery,  but  left  soon  afterward. 
David  Beadle  entered  land  west  of  the  Nor- 
ton tract;  built  his  cabin  near  the  corner  of 
Spring  and  Charles;  his  son  David  lived  with 
him  until  he  married  two  years  later  Mishael 
Beadle  son  of  David,  built  a cabin  on  the  Bow- 
ers lot  on  West  Mansfield.  Amos  Clark,  a 
farmer,  who  bought  the  land  south  of  Norton, 
and  had  his  residence  near  the  W.  PI.  Miller 
property  435  South  Sandusky. 

1821 —  Abel  Cary,  who  built  the  first  mill  a 
few  rods  below  the  Sandusky  avenue  bridge. 

1822 —  Russell  Peck,  blacksmith,  shop,  north- 


west corner  Sandusky  and  Warren.  Conrad 
Roth,  blacksmith.  Lewis  Stephenson,  hatter; 
first  shop,  centre  lot,  east  side  Sandusky  be- 
tween Perry  and  Mary;  in  1826  moved  to 
Quinby  Block  lot.  Joseph  Umpstead  cabinet 
maker,  north  Sandusky;  E.  B.  Merriman,  mer- 
chant; first  store  was  between  the  present  G.  K. 
Zeigler  residence  and  the  river;  in  1824  moved 
to  southeast  corner  Sandusky  and  Perry;  with 
him  came  his  brother  Charles  as  clerk.  Zal- 
mon  Rowse,  who  came  to  W hetstone  township 
the  year  before;  Ichabod  Rogers,  who  started 
a tavern  the  next  year;  Aaron  Cary  who  started 
a tannery  and  saddlery  shop  on  the  Shonert 
lot.  Conrad  Rhodes,  who  the  next  year  ran 
a tavern  on  the  Shonert  lot.  George  P.  Schultz, 
who  kept  a boarding  house  on  north  Walnut; 
Joseph  McComb,  a physician  ; Lewis  Cary,  w ho 
ran  the  first  tavern  on  the  Shonert  lot;  Robert 
Moore  and  Joseph  Pearce,  w ho  later  ran  the 
tavern.  Harry  Burns,  a friend  of  the  Nor- 
tons, who  was  a hunter.  John  Deardorff,  who 
built  a cabin,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  San- 
dusky and  Galen  and  was  a farmer;  Harris 
Garton  and  John  Kent  were  also  farmers. 
Others  that  year  were  Samuel  Carl,  John  Kel- 
logg and  Samuel  Roth. 

1823 —  Adam  Bair,  carpenter;  John  Billups, 
shoemaker;  Matthew'  McMichael,  teamster;  he 
came  to  the  county  in  1819,  and  in  1820  helped 
his  father  on  the  farm  east  of  Bucyrus,  and 
then  came  to  Bucyrus.  Moses  Arden,  William 
Blowers  and  James  Martin  taught  early 
schools,  the  latter  was  the  first  auditor  of  the 
county  in  1826.  William  Early,  the  first  real 
estate  dealer  and  an  early  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  Patrick  Height  and  William  Reeves. 

1824 —  Samuel  Bailey,  merchant ; John  Funk, 
tavern  keeper;  Henry  Miller,  cabinet  maker; 
John  Marshall,  surveyor;  John  T.  Hobbs, 
physician;  Thomas  Alsop  and  John  Blowers, 
who  taught  early  schools,  and  John  ITuhr  and 
Daniel  Seal. 

1825 —  John  Bowen  and  James  Marshall, 
blacksmiths;  Hugh  McCracken,  John  Bowman, 
and  Andrew  Failor,  merchants;  Adam  Bair, 
carpenter,  John  LI.  Morrison,  lawyer;  Jonas 
Scott,  teacher;  George  Hawk,  shoemaker; 
Nicholas  Failor,  tailor;  Daniel  Miller,  farmer, 
and  James  Houston,  John  Kanzleiter,  and 
Hugh  Long. 

1 826 —  Edward  Billups,  carpenter;  William 
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Bratton,  hatter;  Janies  McLain,  miller;  Jacob 
Bowers,  John  B.  French,  llenry  St.  John,  Mar- 
tin Barr  and  Henry  Babcock,  merchants;  Isaac 
H.  Allen,  Michael  Flick  and  Charles  Stanberg, 
lawyers;  Abraham  Myers,  teacher;  Henry 
Minich,  tanner;  John  Caldwell,  contractor; 
Ebenezer  Dowd  and  Samuel  Myers,  tailors; 
George  Lauck  and  Capt.  John  Miller,  tavern 
keepers;  Thomas  Johnston  and  James  C.  Steen, 
farmers,  and  Elihu  Dowd,  Jacob  Drake,  Wil- 
liam Hughey  and  son  William,  William  Marsh, 
Jacob  Sigler  and  Joy  Sperry. 

1827 —  John  Moderwell,  cabinet  maker;  Eli 
Slagle,  miller ; Robert  W.  Musgrave,  James 
Ranney,  John  Nimmons,  merchants;  Richard 
W.  Cahill,  clerk;  Willis  Merriman,  physician; 
Horace  Pratt,  teacher;  Emanuel  Deardorff, 
tanner;  Jacob  G.  Gilmore,  tavern  keeper;  and 
William  Farley  and  William  Magers. 

1828—  Daniel  Holm,  brickmaker;  Adam 
Moderwell  and  Isaac  Ritter,  cabinet  makers; 
James  and  John  McCracken,  millwrights;  John 
Yost,  gunsmith ; Rev.  David  Shull ; Abraham 
Hahn,  jr.,  teacher;  David  and  Abraham  Holm, 
tanners;  Henry  Couts  and  John  Heinlen,  team- 
sters; William  R.  Magill,  printer;  Abraham 
Hahn,  tavern  keeper;  Peter  Klinger,  well  dig- 
ger; Lewis  Heinlen,  farmer,  and  William  F. 
Ayres,  Thomas  Barnett,  Jacob  Forney,  Daniel 
and  John  Holm,  Christopher  Noacre. 

1829—  Matthew  Feree,  blacksmith ; Samuel 
Jones,  cabinet  maker;  Benjamin  Meeker,  mer- 
chant; Jonathan  Reeder,  printer;  Nicholas 
Cronebaugh  and  John  Shull,  carpenters;  Josiah 
Scott,  lawyer,  Jacob  Bash. 

1830 —  Joseph  Albright,  brickmaker;  John 
N.  Rexroth,  blacksmith;  Jacob  Hitman,  team- 
ster; David  McLane,  weaver;  Eli  Cronebaugh, 
carpenter;  John  Forbes,  saddler;  George 
Sweney,  lawyer;  Dr.  Sinclair;  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Horton;  John  and  Jacob  Staley. 

1831 —  David  IT.  ITenthorn,  carpenter;  John 
Colerick,  merchant;  John  Moore,  shoemaker; 
William  Crosby,  printer;  Samuel  Ludwig, 
farmer;  William  Knous  and  fames  Tate. 

1832 —  Israel  Jones,  saddler;  Thomas 
Shawke,  blacksmith;  J.  IT.  Douglass,  J.  IT.  and 
Jabez  B.  LanviH,  merchants;  John  Smith,  law- 
yer; Rev.  E.  T.  Ruth,  Samuel  Peterman,  team- 
ster; Lorenzo  Andrews. 

1833 —  George  Walter,  clerk;  Jesse  Ouaint- 


anee,  miller;  Daniel  and  Owen  Williams,  mer- 
chants; David  R.  Lightner,  printer. 

1834 —  Thomas  Gillespie,  registrar  land 
office;  Josiah  S.  Plants,  lawyer;  William  Wise, 
cabinet  maker;  Christian  Sexauer,  shoemaker; 
Charles  P.  West,  printer;  Rufus  Benson  and 
Jonathan  Timberline. 

1835 —  George  McNeal,  carpenter;  Charles 
Kelly,  miller;  Peter  and  W.  W.  Miller,  mer- 
chants; Ludwig  Assenheimer,  weaver;  James 
W.  Armstrong,  lawyer;  Drs.  Andrew  and 
George  A.  TTetich  and  Dr.  A.  M.  Jones;  Rev. 
Frederick  Maschop;  William  White,  teacher; 
Samuel  Caldwell,  farmer. 

1836 —  John  A.  Gormly,  and  James  P.  Bow- 
man, merchants. 

1837 —  Charles  and  Paul  I.  Hetich,  saw  mill; 
Franklin  Adams,  lawyer;  Rev.  John  Pettitt. 

1838 —  F.  G.  ITesche,  merchant;  Dr.  William 
Geller,  and  Revs.  William  Hutchinson,  and 
Seeley  Bloomer. 

1839 —  John  Scroggs,  hatter  and  Henry 
Flock,  farmer. 

Other  early  business  men  were  John  Davis, 
hatter;  Christian  Howenstein  cabinet  maker; 
Chris  Brinkman,  millwright ; John  Anderson, 
James  Quinby,  J.  W.  Bener,  S.  A.  Magers,  M. 
Nigh  and  J.  Coleman,  merchants;  Frederick 
Schuler,  shoemaker;  Peter  Howenstein  and 
Lewis  Kuhn,  tailors;  Samuel  Picking,  tavern 
keeper;  Jesse  George,  wagon  maker;  and 
James  Goodel,  James  Gilson,  Jacob  Howen- 
stein and  John  Moody. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1824, 
fames  Nail  had  finished  his  grist-mill  near 
'Gabon,  and  in  his  letters  in  the  Forum  he  says; 
“At  this  time  went  to  Bucyrus  and  engaged 
mill  stones  of  a Air.  Bucklin,  who  was  making 
them  there  out  of  a kind  of  nigger-head  stones. 
After  he  finished  them  he  gave  me  notice,  and 
T went  there  for  them  with  a wagon  and  two 
yoke  of  cattle.  Remained  one  night  at  Bucy- 
rus with  Air.  B..  and  as  f could  get  no  en- 
closure or  stable  T let  the  oxen  graze  on  the 
plains.  T11  the  morning  when  f went  for  them 
they  had  started  home,  and  it  was  about  10 
when  I found  them  and  brought  them  back  to 
town.  Tn  the  street  T met  a man.  Air.  Henry 
Smith.  He  asked  me  if  I had  had  breakfast 
that  day.  1 said  no.  lie  then  said:  ‘Nearly 
everybody  in  this  town  has  the  ague;  go  with 
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me  and  take  your  breakfast. ’ He  further  said: 
‘I  am  tlie  only  man  in  the  town  that  has  any 
pork.  You  may  fill  your  stomach  with  pork, 
then  keep  your  mouth  shut,  and  breathe 
through  your  nose,  or  you  will  have  a shake  of 
ague  belore  you  leave  town.’  After  break- 
fast my  mill-stones  were  loaded.  1 hauled 
them  home  and  had  the  mill  started  the  same 
Jail.  1 had  been  partially  acquainted  with  some 
men  around  here  before  this  time,  for  instance, 
two  families  by  the  name  of  Cary,  Mr.  Rogers, 
I think  two  families  by  the  name  of  Merriman, 
Col.  Rovvse,  Mr.  Miller,  Dr.  McComb  and 
others.  East  of  Bucyrus  I knew  several  fam- 
ilies by  the  name  of  Kent,  Holmes,  Bear,  Scott, 
Judge  Stewart,  the  Parchers,  and  others,  then 
settled  along  the  edge  of  the  Plains.  Another 
settlement  had  commenced  along  the  Plains 
near  the  Whetstone.  Among  them  I knew 
Messrs.  Hancock,  Eyeman,  King,  Armstrong, 
Van  Voorhis,  Hamilton,  Campbell,  Poe,  Mears, 
Clark  and  others.” 

Mrs.  Lucy  Rogers  tells  of  her  sad  experience 
with  the  ague  in  1822.  She  says:  “ My  hus- 

band took  sick  on  one  occasion  and  was  bed- 
last.  He  could  neither  eat  or  drink  a part  of 
the  time.  Meanwhile  our  scanty  store  of  food 
was  consumed  until  not  a particle  was  left  in 
the  house  for  our  subsistence.  The  last  crust 
was  gone.  My  prayer  to  God  was  that  all  of 
us,  my  young  babe,  my  helpless  husband,  and 
my  starving  self  might  all  die  together  before 
the  sun  should  set.  That  night  was  one  of 
sleepless  agony.  Next  morning  I went  through 
an  Indian  trail,  unfit  as  I was  to  go  through  the 
tall,  wet  grass,  which  was  then  as  high  as  a 
man’s  head,  to  William  Langdon’s,  near 
Young’s  grist  mill,  and,  between  sobs,  told  my 
pitiful  story  to  him,  and  begged  for  some  flour 
to  keep  my  little  family  from  starving  to  death. 
He  did  not  know  me,  and  refused;  but  his 
wife — God  bless  her— spoke  up  and  said: 
‘You  shall  not  starve  if  it  takes  all  there  is 
in  the  house.’  Her  husband  relented  and 
weighed  mo  out  nineteen  pounds  of  flour, 
and  then,  blessing  them  for  their  charity,  1 re- 
turned home  through  the  tall  grass  with  the 
‘bird  of  hope’  .again  singing  in  my  bosom. 
How  sweet  the  short  cake,  without  meat,  but- 
ter or  anything  else  tasted  that  day.  In  the 
afternoon,  Aunt  Lois  Kent,  learning  of  our 
destitution,  brought  us  a pan  of  meal,  1 got 


some  milk  of  Mrs.  Shultz  and  then  made  some 
mush.  Believe  me,  the  tears  of  joy  and  sor- 
row rained  down  my  cheeks  when  this  meal 
was  eaten.  1 then  told  Louisa  Norton,  who 
afterward  married  Harris  Garton,  how  ter- 
ribly we  were  distressed  by  want  and  hunger. 
She  went  home  and  told  her  father,  Samuel 
Norton,  who  said:  ‘This  will  not  do;  these 

folks  have  come  to  a new  country,  and  they 
must  be  helped;  they  shall  not  starve  in  Bucy- 
rus.’  So  every  evening  he  sent  11s  new  milk, 
fresh  from  the  cow,  and  as  we  needed  it  a ham 
of  meat.  One  day  he  sent  Louisa  over  to  us 
with  a dressed  pig'.  I never  had  a present  that 
did  me  so  much  good.  In  a very  few  weeks 
my  husband  recovered  and  then  we  fared 
better.” 

There  were  very  few  cases  like  this,  and  it 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  pioneers,  that  in  every 
case,  a person  really  in  need,  found  help  and 
assistance,  and  Langdon,  himself  had  reason 
to  he  suspicious  when  a woman  in  need  deliber- 
ately walked  a mile  and  a half  to  seek  assist- 
ance. 

W hen  Norton  first  came  he  started  a little 
tannery  on  the  banks  of  the  Sandusky  to  tan 
enough  leather  for  the  family  shoes;  it  was  on 
land  which  later  he  discovered  belonged  to 
Abel  and  Lewis  Cary,  Abel  Cary  came  in  1821, 
and  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  just  below 
Sandusky  avenue  he  built  a small  dam,  and 
erected  a grist-mill  in  1822,  and  the  long  jour- 
ney of  the  pioneers  through  the  forest  was  a 
thing  of  the  past.  His  brother,  Lewis  Cary, 
came  in  1822.  The  latter  had  learned  the 
tanning  business  in  New  Jersey,  and  came  west 
to  Jefferson  county,  where  lie  went  into  the 
tanning  business.  Here  he  married  Rachel 
Kirk,  and  in  1822,  came  to  Bucyrus,  driving 
through  in  a “schooner  wagon”  with  his  wife 
and  nine  children.  Arriving  here,  they  oc- 
cupied an  old  log  cabin,  until  a cabin  of  bis 
ow  n was  erected  by  him  and  the  early  settlers 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sandusky,  where  Norton 
had  first  resided.  This  cabin  was  the  first  one 
erected  in  Bucyrus  of  hewed  logs  with  a 
shingle  roof  and  grooved  floor.  I he  others 
were  simply  the  log's  as  cut  from  the  trees,  and 
puncheon  floors  or  the  bare  ground.  His 
brother’s  mill,  iust  west  of  him  was  not  yet 
completed,  and  he  was  compelled  to  go  through 
the  woods  the  forty  miles  to  l'rcdcricktown 
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for  flour,  and  stated  later,  that  sometimes  the 
supply  at  home  was  so  small  that  the  entire 
family  were  put  on  an  allowance.  Cary  made 
a real  tannery  out  of  Norton  s first  yard,  and 
lor  years  he  conducted  the  business,  in  1839 
disposing  of  it  to  his  son  Aaron,  who  ran  it 
until  1855  when  he  sold  it  to  Richard  Plum- 
mer. Chris  Shonert  had  learned  the  trade  of 
tanner  under  Aaron  Cary,  and  a year  after 
Plummer  bought  the  yard,  it  was  purchased  by 
Chris  Shonert;  it  later  became  the  firm  of 
Shonert  and  Haller,  and  a quarter  of  a century 
ago  was  abandoned.  Cary  made  his  vats  by 
sinking  large  troughs  in  the  ground,  and  pre- 
pared his  bark  by  pounding,  having  no  facili- 
ties for  grinding.  Later  regular  vats  were 
dug,  and  the  bark  was  ground. 

Lewis  Cary  only  ran  his  mill  a short  time,  the 
little  dam  being  a crude  affair  was  washed 
away  at  the  first  freshet,  so  it  was  moved  to  a 
better  site  up  the  river,  at  the  north  end  of 
Walnut  street,  and  w as  run  by  Eli  Slagle.  Pa- 
ter it  passed  into  the  hands  of  fames  Kelly,  and 
a hurricane  came  and  took  away  the  roof;  this 
was  replaced  and  in  1843  it  was  destroyed  by 
lire.  A company  was  formed  and  it  was  re- 
built, a very  large  frame  mill.  A strong,  serv  - 
iceable dam  was  erected  by  John  Gilmore,  near 
the  north  end  of  Pane  street,  with  a mill-race 
running  to  the  mill  which  furnished  the  pow'er 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Kelly  and  James 
McLean  became  the  proprietors,  and  later 
Janies  McKean,  who  ran  it  until  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  Saturday  night,  April  9. 
1870.  It  was  newer  rebuilt,  and  nothing  now 
remains  to  show  where  this  large  mill  once 
stood;  even  the  old  mill  race  has  long  since 
been  filled  up.  I he  Cary  mill,  west  ol  San- 
dusky avenue,  was  the  second  business  enter- 
prise in  ihicyrus;  the  Cary  tannery  the  first. 
J11  1823  Daniel  McMichael  and  Ichabod  Rogers 
started  a small  distillery  on  the  land  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Electric  Eight  Works,  but  alter 
running  a year  or  two  it  was  abandoned. 

Henry  St.  John  bought  lot  3 =;  northeast  cor- 
ner of  the  Square,  where  lie  erected  a tw'o-story 
frame,  and  started  a store  in  1823;  this  build- 
ing was  also  used  as  a store  until  in  1890,  it 
was  moved  away  to  give  place  to  the  present 
brick  building  of  (lie  Ihicyrus  City  Hank. 

In  connection  w ith  his  tannery.  Lew  is  Cary 
had  a work-bench  in  bis  bouse,  and  made 


shoes,  of  an  evening,  after  working  at  his 
tannery  all  day.  the  Indians  frequently 
brought  skins  to  him  for  tanning,  which  they 
made  into  moccasins — or,  rather  their  squaws 
did.  They  occasionally  had  shoes  made  for 
them  by  Cary  for  they  discovered  that  his 
shoes  “squeaked,”  and  they  were  always 
anxious  to  secure  a pair  of  that  kind,  insisting 
with  the  order  that  he  must  make  a pair  that 
“talked.”  And  they  were  also  as  proud  of  a 
shoe  that  “talked,”  as  boys  of  a later  genera- 
tion were. of  red-topped  boots. 

Cary  was  a Quaker,  and  the  Indians  were 
great  admirers  of  him,  and  while  they  were 
insatiate  thieves,  laying  their  hands  on  every- 
thing lying  around  loose,  they  never  stole  from 
Cary. 

Aaron  Cary  settled  in  Bucyrus  soon  after  his 
brother  Lewis.  He  was  a saddler  and  harness 
maker,  and  had  his  cabin  and  shop  near  hK 
brother’s  tannery,  ll  was  a two-story  log  house 
and  on  the  upper  floor  his  daughter  Sarah 
taught  school. 

Lewis  Cary  died  on  Jan.  9,  1866,  at  De- 
fiance, Ohio.  Of  his  nine  children,  only  one  re- 
mained in  Bucyrus,  his  daughter  Isabel  marry- 
ing Alexander  Caldwell,  who  had  their  homes 
for  years  three  miles  southwest  of  Bucyrus, 
near  the  Little  Sandusky  road. 

W hen  the  Sandusky  Like  was  built,  Abel 
Cary  kept  the  toll  gate  a mile  north  ol  Bucy- 
rus, and  later  moved  to  Indiana. 

John  Bowen  had  a brick  yard  near  the  south- 
west corner  of  East  and  Middletown  streets, 
in  1823  and  here  he  burned  the  brick,  and 
erected  for  himself  (lie  first  brick  building  in 
Bucyrus;  it  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  Blau 
and  Ricking  Blocks,  on  Sandusky  avenue,  and 
was  used  as  a blacksmith  shop  by  him  and  later 
by  fames  Marshall. 

The  first  frame  building,  was  about  15  feet 
square,  and  was  on  Sandusky  avenue,  about 
where  the  Myers  harness  shop  now  is.  It  was 
later  moved  to  W est  Mansfield  street,  and  still 
later  to  the  German  M.  E.  church  lot  at  the 
junction  of  Middletown  and  Gabon,  then  oc- 
cupied by  lion.  A.  M.  Jackson,  and  on  his 
property  it  was  used  as  a woodshed,  and  loin 
down  when  the  present  M.  I'.,  cluuih  was 
built. 

In  1825  folin  Miller  came  to  Bucyrus  and 
worked  at  his  trade  ol  carpenter  and  cabinet- 
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maker,  which  he  had  learned  in  his  early 
home  in  Pennsylvania.  lie  was  followed 
in  1827  by  John  Moderwell,  in  the  same 
business,  and  Miller  soon  retired  from 
cabinet-making  and  built  a carding-mill,  the 
first  erected  in  Bucyrus,  and  his  mill  was 
a pronounced  success,  doing  a large  business 
for  many  years.  He  kept  hotel  a few  years,  and 
through  his  carding-mill  went  into  the  dry 
goods  business.  He  became  prosperous,  pur- 
chased 80  acres  of  land  of  Amos  Clark  on 
South  Sandusky  avenue,  and  commencing 
about  Narrow  street,  laid  out  a part  of  it,  on 
both  sides  of  Sandusky  avenue,  in  town  lots 
as  an  addition  to  Bucyrus.  In  1830  he  was 
elected  sheriff  of  the  county,  serving  two  years, 
and  singularly  enough  his  successor  as  sheriff 
was  John  Moderwell,  the  other  cabinet-maker 
of  the  village. 

Bes  ides  Miller’s  carding-mill  a similar  mill 
was  also  built  by  Jourdan  Jones;  this  was  on 
the  present  site  of  the  Vollrath  Mills,  and  was 
run  by  tramp-wheel  power.  A man  named 
Kirk  also  had  a carding-mill,  and  later  sold  it 
to  Samuel  Clapper,  who  with  Dr.  A.  M.  Jones 
went  into  the  business  on  a large  scale,  and 
their  mill  later  became  the  Bucyrus  Woolen 
Mills. 

Jourdan  Jones  had  a wagon  shop,  north  of 
Perry  street  and  east  of  Sandusky  avenue,  in 
1835,  after  he  disposed  of  his  carding-mill. 

The  earliest  tannery  was  the  family  affair  of 
Norton,  followed  by  Lewis  Cary,  but  the  de- 
veloping of  the  country  and  the  plentitude  of 
bark  at  their  doors  made  the  tanning  business 
the  industry  of  Bucyrus.  One  of  the  early 
tanners  was  Emanuel  Deardorff,  who  came  to- 
Bucyrus  in  1827  with  his  brother-in-law, 
George  Myers;  they  came  through  in  a one- 
horse  wagon  from  Cumberland  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. The  farther  west  they  got,  the  worse 
became  the  roads,  and  at  Pittsburg  they  found 
the  only  way  to  get  through  with  their  one 
horse  was  to  travel  light,  so  they  left  all  their 
bedding,  and  whatever  they  thought  they  could 
get  along  without,  and  came  on  to  Bucyrus. 
Here  Emanuel  Deardorff  bought  38  acres  of 
land  at  $8  per  acre,  and  started  a tan  yard  on 
the  river  bank  on  the  north  side  of  West  Mans- 
field street,  present  home  of  II.  E.  Miller.  Get- 
ting the  business  started  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  in  1828  he  returned  to  his  former  home 


in  Cumberland  county  to  fill  an  engagement 
he  had  probably  made  prior  to  leaving  for  Ohio, 
for  on  March  13,  1828,  lie  married  Elizabeth 
Howenstein,  and  with  a team  the  two  started 
for  their  new  home,  at  Pittsburg  taking  on 
board  the  bedding  and  household  goods  lie  had 
previously  left  there.  The  bridal  trip  took 
fifteen  days,  and  they  took  up  their  residence 
at  their  new  home  on  West  Mansfield  street. 
He  ran  the  tannery  until  1852,  when  he  sold 
to  John  Engle.  It  burned  down,  was  rebuilt 
and  later  was  abandoned.  When  Mr.  Dear- 
dorff retired  from  the  tanning  business  he  ran 
a saw-mill  for  eight  years  across  the  river, 
where  the  Sandusky  Valley  Mills  were  later, 
then  disposed  of  it,  and  took  a 200-acre  farm 
in  Whetstone,  where  he  remained  until  1870, 
when  he  came  to  Bucyrus,  retiring  from  busi- 
ness. 

Other  early  tanners  were  David  Holm,  who 
had  a tannery  in  1831,  just  north  of  Buffalo 
Run  which  crossed  Sandusky  avenue,  through 
the  present  lot  of  C.  Roehr.  Across  the  street 
the  creek  continued  its  way,  bearing  north 
through  the  lot  of  Dr.  Arthur  McCrory.  Here 
Henry  Minich  had  a tannery.  The  Wieland 
tannery  was  on  west  Galen  street,  run  by  Wie- 
land and  Michael  Walters. 

In  1826  William  Bratton  made  hats  in  a 
little  log  cabin  on  the  present  site  of  the  Quin- 
by  Block. 

.Lewis  Stephenson  built  the  second  house  in 
the  village  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sandusky 
the  centre  lot  between  Perry  and  Mary,  where 
he  ran  a hatter  shop. 

George  P.  Shultz  was  the  first  German  in 
Bucyrus  and  he  built  a house  on  Walnut  street 
north  of  Perry,  where  he  kept  a boarding 
house  for  several  years;  he  had  an  adopted 
daughter  who  kept  house  for  him  until  she 
married  Henry  Miller,  one  of  the  early  cabinet 
makers  of  the  village. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Hobbs  came  in  1824,  and  had  his 
office  adjoining  the  hat  shop  of  Lewis  Stephen- 
son. Dr.  Joseph  McComb  came  in  1822  and 
had  his  office  near  Stephenson’s  hat  shop,  and 
later  purchased  a lot  on  the  east  side  of  San- 
dusky between  Mary  and  Galen,  the  centre  lot 
in  the  block,  and  in  April  1823  he  married  Re- 
becca Kimble;  later  he  neglected  his  practice 
and  about  1835  died  at  the  Fitzsimmons  tavern 
in  Whetstone  township. 
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Harry  Smith  in  1823  built  a cabin  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Perry  and  Walnut.  Wil- 
liam Reeves  built  a cabin  between  Perry  and 
Mary  on  the  cast  side  of  Sandusky  in  1823. 

Harris  Carton  came  in  1822,  and  two  years 
later  married  Louisa  Norton,  a daughter  of 
Samuel  Norton,  and  about  1827,  bought  out 
Albigence  Bucklin,  his  wife’s  uncle,  and  later 
moved  to  Chatfield  township  where  he  kept 
a tavern  and  was  postmaster;  in  1853  he  re- 
moved to  his  farm  in  Tod  township  where  he 
died. 

Adam  Bair  came  in  1823,  and  a cousin  Adam 
Bair  came  in  1825;  they  were  distinguished  by 
calling  the  first  Adam  the  bad  Bear,  and  the 
second  Adam  the  good  Bear;  these  two  built 
the  first  brick  school  house  on  Middletown 
street,  two  stories  with  a tower  and  contained 
three  rooms,  built  about  1850,  and  torn  down 
in  1868  to  make  room  for  the  present  central 
building. 

Ebenezer  Dowd  was  the  first  tailor  and  pur- 
chased the  lot  where  the  Schaber-Volk  Block 
now  stands,  and  here  he  opened  his  shop.  He 
had  a brother  and  sister  who  came  with  him, 
as  in  August,  1825  Elihu  Dowd  married  Polly 
Ketchum,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year 
Eunice  Dowd  married  James  Dorland  of  Lib- 
erty township. 

Harry  Burns  came  about  1823,  a former 
friend  of  the  Nortons  at  Elk  Hill,  Pa.,  he  de- 
voted his  time  to  hunting  and  after  settlers 
became  so  numerous  that  game  became  scarce 
he  removed  to  the  west. 

John  Yost  came  with  his  wife,  “Aunt  Chloe’ 
and  three  sons,  Abraham,  Jacob  and  Jerry;  he 
bought  the  lot  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Galen 
and  Sandusky,  when  he  arrived,  for  which  he 
paid  $120,  and  it  remained  in  the  family  of 
the  Yosts  for  over  80  years.  On  this  corner 
lie  lived  in  a log  house,  which  had  previously 
been  built  by  John  Dcardorff,  and  from  his 
doorway  frequently  shot  the  wild  ducks  that 
took  advantage  of  the  swamp  on  the  northeast 
corner  opposite. 

John  Moderwell  came  in  1827,  with  his  wife, 
Aunt  Betsy,  and  he  purchased  the  lot  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Perry  and  Walnut  for 
$30;  he  was  a cabinet  maker  and  millwright; 
lie  opened  his  firs!  shop  in  a little  log  house 
about  where  the  Pickering  Block  now  is  on 


North  Sandusky;  later  moved  to  the  south 
side  of  the  Rouse  Block  lot;  here  he  continued 
in  business  until  1833,  when  he  moved  to  a 
larger  building  where  the  Hotel  Royal  now 
stands,  lie  early  took  an  active  part  in  the 
allairs  of  the  village  and  county;  was  sheriff 
of  the  county  in  1833  and  mayor  of  the  village 
in  1837.  To  him  more  than  any  other  man 
have  historians  been  indebted  for  the  most  re- 
liable information  as  to  the  early  history  of 
Bucyrus.  Lie  was  a resident  of  the  county  for 
over  fifty  years,  and  then  went  to  Genessee,  Il- 
linois, to  make  his  home  with  his  son,  and  died 
there. 

George  Lauck  came  in  1826  and  later  pur- 
chased the  lot  on  the  northwest  corner  of  San- 
dusky and  Mary,  where  he  ran  a tavern  until 
he  was  elected  county  treasurer  in  1837  and 
again  in  1839,  later  serving  two  more  terms 
as  treasurer  from  1843  to  1847.  When  he  dis- 
posed of  his  tavern  he  bought  the  original 
Bucklin  land  of  Harris  Garton,  and  the  old 
brick  at  the  crossing  of  the  T.  & O.  C.  and 
Mansfield  street  was  always  known  as  the 
Lauck  homestead;  he  owned  the  land  to  Mid- 
dletown street  on  the  south  and  Whetstone 
street  on  the  east. 

Hugh  McCracken  and  Bailey  came  in  1825 
and  in  April,  1826,  Hugh  McCracken  became 
the  first  sheriff,  on  the  organization  of  the 
county. 

James  and  John  McCracken,  cousins  of 
Hugh,  came  about  1828  and  had  a carpenter 
and  wheelwright  shop  on  the  square  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Quinby  Block.  This  they  rented, 
but  they  were  compelled  to  move,  as  John 
Smith  took  the  site  and  built  a frame  build- 
ing in  which  he  ran  a store ; this  frame  was 
afterward  moved  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
Mansfield  and  Lane  and  used  as  a residence. 
The  McCrackens  bought  of  Edward  Billups  the 
lot  where  the  Madcr  Block  now  stands,  and 
here  they  built  another  shop.  James  McC  rack- 
en  had  a residence  on  the  same  lot.  With  the 
McCrackens  was  their  sister,  Mrs.' Phillips,  a 
widow  with  two  daughters,  Samantha  and 
Susan,  the  latter  still  living,  the  widow  of  E. 
R.  Kcarsley;  flic  stage  in  those  days  from  the 
east  only  came  as  far  as  Mansfield,  so  James 
McCracken  had  lo  lake  two  days  to  go  to 
Mansfield  with  a horse  and  wagon  and  bring 
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them  to  Bucyrus.  On  the  same  lot  was  a lit- 
tle old  unused  log  house;  this  was  lilted  up 
and  in  it  Sallie  Davis  taught  school. 

Samuel  Myers  came  in  1826  and  bought  the 
lot  just  south  of  the  J.  K.  Myers  corner  for 
which  he  paid  $60. 

Andrew  Failor  came  in  1825,  and  bought  the 
present  J.  K.  Myers  lot  on  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  Sandusky  and  Mary,  for  which  he  paid 
$40.  Here  lie  started  his  first  store,  where  he 
remained  a few  years  when  he  bought  the  lot 
on  the  corner  of  East  Mansfield  street  and  the 
Square,  and  built  the  frame  which  is  still  stand- 
ing, and  here  moved  his  store  w hich  he  ran  for 
many  years  with  his  brother  and  for  a time 
with  George  Lauck.  Mr.  bailor  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  Ohio  & Indiana  road,  devoted  all 
his  time  to  the  securing  til  the  road,  his  busi- 
ness being  a secondary  consideration.  Bucyrus 
secured  the  road,  but  Mr.  Failor,  who  up  to 
1850  had  been  a prosperous  merchant,  had 
very  little  capital  left.  He  started  branch 
stores  in  many  of  the  smaller  tow  11s  in  the  days 
of  his  prosperiy;  he  finally  sold  out  and  went 
to  Iowa. 

Thomas  Johnston  came  in  1826.  He  had 
stopped  with  his  brother-in-law,  George  Wal- 
ton, in  Dallas  township,  and  was  a skillful 
cabinet  maker,  and  after  a short  visit  with  the 
Waltons,  came  on  to  Bucyrus  with  his  family. 
His  wife,  Martha  Johnston,  thus  gives  her 
description  of  Bucyrus  at  that  time,  it  was  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1826:  As  they  neared 

the  Sandusky  river  they  saw  a few'  log  cabins 
surrounded  with  water  up  to  the  very  steps. 
Wild  ducks  were  running  at  large  within  the 
corporation  limits,  having  no  fear  of  the  few' 
settlers.  They  approached  a cabin,  looking 
from  its  situation  very  much  like  a river  boat 
as  it  was  surrounded  w ith  watei.  A large  log 
reached  across  the  ditch  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing and  over  this  they  went  into  the  store  which 
proved  to  he  Bishop  Merrimau’s.  They  were 
from  the  east  and  made  a humorous  remark 
about  the  limited  stock  of  goods  he  carried, 
and  Merriman  replied:  “ If  you  had  to  wheel 
all  this  stock  of  goods  in  a wdieelbarrow'  a dis- 
tance of  forty  miles,  as  I did,  and  sleep  on 
them  at  night  to  keep  them  from  being  stolen, 
you  wouldn’t  think  it  was  so  limited.”  John- 
ston was  offered  the  use  of  an  abandoned  cabin 


by  Amos  Clark  on  what  is  now  South  San- 
dusky. Into  this  he  moved  with  his  family, 
and  from  the  cabin  door  could  see  the  deer  and 
prairie  chickens  w-andering  where  they  pleased, 
and  frequently  wolves  sneaking  through  the 
woods  and  tall  grass.  He  found  plenty  of 
wood  for  his  cabinet  work,  hut  there  was  no 
way  he  could  dry  it  suitable  for  line  work  and 
he  decided  to  go  to  Columbus,  but  his  friends 
and  relatives  induced  him  to  remain  by  mak- 
ing him  a present  of  80  acres  in  southern  Whet- 
stone. 

Babcock  6c  Ranney  kept  store  on  the  sec- 
ond lot  north  of  Galen  street,  now  occupied  by 
the  Vollmer  restaurant;  Ranney  later  built  a 
small  brick  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Rens- 
selaer. and  Sandusky,  which  was  torn  down 
when  the  present  brick  was  erected  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  First  National  Bank.  Musgrave 
6c  Merriman  occupied  the  present  site  of  the 
Johnston  Pharmacy  Company  in  1835. 

Daniel  & Owen  Williams  had  their  store  on 
the  corner  where  the  Rowse  Block  now  is. 

William  Reeves  in  1823  built  - log  house 
on  the  east  side  of  Sanduskv  avenue  between 
Mary  and  Perry.  This  is  probably  where  Mer- 
nman  had  his  store  in  1826,  and  that  year  he 
sold  the  lot  to  Dr.  Hobbs  for  $125,  throwing 
in  the  house. 

1 he  Rouse  Corner  was  originally  bought  by 
Henry  Miller  of  Samuel  Norton,  and  in  1828 
he  sold  it  to  Jacob  C uller  of  Mt.  Vernon,  who 
erected  a small  frame  on  the  corner,  and  a 
store  was  started.  This  came  into  the  hands  of 
J.  W.  Bener  and  later  Nigh  & Magers  became 
the  proprietors.  Josiah  Scott  bought  the  store 
and  placed  his  brother-in-law  John  Moderwell. 
in  charge.  Both  these  gentlemen  had  married 
sisters  of  James  McCracken.  While  running 
the  store  Mr.  Moderwell  lived  a few  doors 
south.  Scott  sold  the  store  to  Daniel  and  Owen 
Williams. 

d he  first  store  started  in  the  village  was  by 
E.  B.  Merriman.  Other  early  storekeepers 
were  breneli  & Bowers,  |olm  Nimmons,  Henry 
St.  John,  Coleman  6c  Kerns,  Caldwell  & Mc- 
harlan,  D.  S.  Norton  6c  Co.,  Martin  Barr, 
Jones  & Butler,  B.  Meeker,  O.  & D.  Williams, 
James  Quinbv,  Babcock-  6c  Ranney,  Smith  6c 
Moderwell,  J.  A.  Gormley,  Musgrave  6c  Mer- 
riman,  John  Beaver,  Nye  6c  Majors,  Ouinhy  6c 
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Grant,  Phillips  & Anderson,  Henry  Converse, 
Loring  Converse  and  others. 

Beside  the  brick  yard  on  the  school  house 
grounds,  an  early  brick  yard  was  the  southwest 
corner  of  Sandusky  and  Warren,  about  where 
the  Diller  property  now  is,  and  just  south  of 
this  was  another  brick  yard;  farther  south  on 
Sandusky  avenue  and  across  the  street,  just 
north  of  Holm’s  tannery,  was  another. 

After  the  flour  mill  was  removed  to  the 
north  end  of  Walnut  street  it  was  run  for  a 
time  by  Elias  Slagle,  and  when  he  left  the 
milling  business  he  started  a pottery  near  the 
mill,  at  the  north  end  of  Walnut  street  on 
the  east  side.  This  ran  for  years  under  various 
proprietors,  making  only  crocks  and  jugs  and 
the  coarser  articles  of  pottery,  and  was  dis- 
continued in  the  early  60s.  Elias  Slagle  also 
ran  an  oil  mill,  the  seed  being  ground  with  a 
large  circular  tramp-wheel. 

In  1 826  Fbenezer  Dowd  had  a tailor  shop 
just  south  of  the  southwest  corner  of  San- 
dusky and  Galen,  the  present  site  of  Dobbins 
N Geiger's  meat  market. 

Jesse  Quaintanee  built  a mill  on  the  San- 
dusky, near  w here  the  Buffalo  run  that  passed 
through  Bucyrus  empties  into  the  Sandusky, 
south  of  the  extension  of  Rensselaer  street. 

The  first  tavern  in  Bucyrus  was  a two-story 
log  building  on  the  Shonert  corner,  northwest 
corner  of  Sandusky  and  Perry,  and  when  Abel 
Cary  first  located  on  Ibis  land  he  occupied  the 
cabin  built  by  Samuel  Norton  until  he  erected 
a larger  structure  for  himself  and  family  on 
the  same  lot.  There  was  no  special  road  in 
those  days,  but  the  old  Indian  trail  going  north 
to  the  lake  was  followed  by  settlers;  it  crossed 
the  river  at  Cary’s  residence.  His  being  the 
nearest  house  to  the  ford,  travelers  stopped 
there.  No  one  was  turned  away  in  those  days, 
and  Cary’s  place  became  known  as  tbc  tavern, 
even  if  many  of  his  guests  did  sleep  on  the 
floor  or  in  their  wagons.  Me  increased  the 
size  of  his  log  house  and  eventually  it  was  a 
tavern.  In  0S24  Robert  Moore  built  a tavern 
of  logs  across  the  street  on  the  brow'  of  the 
hill,  just  north  of  the  G.  I\.  Zeigler  residence. 
This  w'as  a regular  tavern,  and  in  the  office  he 
had  a bar  the  first  in  Bucyrus.  The  bar  con- 
sisted of  a shelf  on  which  he  kept  the  liquor 
and  it  was  sold  to  customers  at  three  cents  a 
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glass.  Prior  to  this  liquor  was  sold  at  the 
stores  by  the  quart  or  gallon,  the  price  being 
about  50  cents  a gallon.  All  stores  kept  a jug 
at  one  end  of  the  counter  and  beside  it  a tin 
cup,  and  customers  on  entering  if  they  wanted 
a drink  helped  themselves.  In  April,  1 <S ^ 5 , 
Hugh  McCracken  married  Martha  Moore,  a 
daughter  of  the  landlord.  Moore  did  a good 
business,  until  he  sold  out  to  Ichabod  Rogers. 
Samuel  Roth  took  charge  of  the  Cary  tavern, 
which  had  been  discontinued  when  Moore  had 
his  tavern  completed,  lie  ran  it  only  a short 
time,  but  was  running  it  w hen  the  first  Fourth 
of  July  dinner  was  given  in  Bucyrus.  Ichabod 
Rogers  had  bought  out  Moore  and  was  running 
the  other  tavern  across  the  street,  and  Squire 
Roth  engaged  Mrs.  Rogers  to  prepare  the 
Fourth  of  ( uly  meal  for  a dozen  couples,  but 
when  the  day  came  there  were  fifty  to  sit  down 
to  the  table.  The  first  Fourth  of  July  oration 
was  delivered  by  James  Martin.  He  was  an 
Englishman,  but  his  address  was  patriotic 
enough  to  suit  the  early  pioneers,  for  a year 
or  two  later  they  elected  him  as  the  first  auditor 
of  the  county. 

After  Roth,  Dr.  Joseph  Pearce  took  charge. 
I he  doctor  in  January,  1 825,  had  married 
Mary  Cary,  and  at  the  same  time  Charles 
Merriman  married  Susan  Cary,  both  licenses 
being  issued  on  Jan.  10.  Licenses  had  to  be 
procured  in  Marion,  and  the  early  records  of 
that  county  show  the  young  men  about  to  be 
married  must  have  made  the  trip  together 
either  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  as  in  several 
instances  two  licenses  were  isued  for  Craw  ford 
county  couples  the  same  day.  Dr.  Pearce  prac- 
ticed medicine  as  well  as  running  the  hotel.  A 
part  of  the  practice  of  all  early  physicians  was 
the  pulling  of  teeth,  but  for  this  no  charge  was 
made  for  many  years.  A lien  Ichabod  Rogers 
bought  out  Robert  Moore,  he  enlarged  the 
tavern;  later  built  a large  frame  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  Main  and  Perry,  and  it  con- 
tinued as  a tavern  for  fourteen  years,  until 
finally  the  business  drifting  south  to  the  Square, 
and  later  still  farther  south  the  tavern  was 
discontinued  and  used  as  a residence. 

The  Indians  received  an  allowance  annually 
from  the  Government,  which  they  spent  oc- 
casionally for  absolute  necessities,  but  mostly 
for  liquor.  After  pay  day  the  money  was  soon 
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gone,  but  in  the  cranberry  season  the  cran- 
berries were  exchanged  for  necessaries  and 
liquor;  in  the  winter  racoon  and  deer  skins  were 
the  articles  of  exchange.  At  one  time  Mr. 
Rogers  reports  fifty  bushels  of  cranberries  in 
the  house  and  hundreds  of  ’coon  and  deer  skins. 
The  Indian  trade  was  profitable,  as  at  many 
places  they  could  get  no  liquor,  and  naturally, 
they  paid  any  price  asked  for  it  where  it  could 
be  obtained.  Two  or  three  other  places  later 
sold  to  the  Indians,  as  shown  by  the  court 
records,  where  they  were  fined  by  the  Court 
$5  and  costs  “for  selling  liquor  to  the  In- 
dians,’’ and  after  paying  the  fine  their  tavern 
licenses  were  renewed  for  another  year.  But 
Rogers’  old  tavern  was  the  headquarters  for 
this  class  of  business,  and  when  some  of  the 
prominent  citizens  of  the  village  had  occasion- 
ally imbibed  so  freely  that  the  taverns  up  town 
declined  to  furnish  them  any  more,  they  wan- 
dered down  to  Rogers’  tavern,  where  then- 
wants  were  supplied  ad  lib.  1 lie  trip  to 
Rogers’  tavern  was  not  an  easy  matter  prior  to 
1835;  it  was  over  very  low'  ground,  sometimes 
under  w'ater,  and  the  sidewalk  was  only  a long 
stretch  of  logs,  massive  fellows  18  inches 
square,  and  somtimes  so  wret  and  slippery  that 
even  a sober  man  hail  to  walk  with  care.  But 
our  pioneer  ancestors  were  careful,  for  at 
times  when  navigation  was  difficult,  partly  on 
account  of  the  sidewalk  and  partly  on  account 
of  their  condition,  they  used  to  send  for  Jede- 
diah  Scot,  the  well  digger  of  the  village.  He 
responded  promptly  with  his  large  wheelbar- 
row and  the  over-jubilant  distinguished  citi- 
zens, loaded  up  in  a double  sense  and  singing 
their  bacchanalian  songs,  w'ere  wheeled  down 
to  Rogers’,  where  they  received  a cordial  wel- 
come and  all  the  liquor  they  wanted.  There 
were  other  citizens  who  played  jokes  in  those 
days  even  as  is  done  today,  and  they 
once  put  up  a job  on  one  of  these  distin- 
guished citizens.  The  aforesaid  citizen,  who 
liad  put  in  an  afternoon  at  the  tavern  by  the 
riverside,  sent  for  his  private  wheelbarrow',  but 
(he  sports  had  seen  the  charioteer  and  arranged 
with  him  for  a good  joke,  and  on  the  way  up, 
just  in  front  of  where  the  Vollmer’s  cafe  now 
is,  the  accident  happened.  Jcdediah  stumbled 
— c|U i te  accidentally,  of  course — the  w heelbar- 
row' tipped  and  the  citizen  was  instantly  flound- 
ering in  tw'O  feet  of  water.  He  w\as  not  in  a 


condition  to  extricate  himself;  Jedediah  was  in 
almost  a similar  condition,  and  the  jokers  were 
compelled  to  cross  the  muddy  street  and  wade 
into  the  swamp,  and  fish  out  the  unfortunate, 
and  thus  was  rescued  one  who  a few  years 
later  became  a pillar  of  the  Methodist  church. 

The  first  wedding  in  Bucyrus,  of  which  any 
report  is  handed  down,  doubtless  ow'es  its  pres- 
ervation to  the  incidents  connected  with  it. 
J11  the  early  days  notice  of  a marriage  had  to 
be  posted  for  fifteen  days  in  some  conspicuous 
place  prior  to  the  marriage.  In  this  wedding 
the  bride  was  Mary  Inman,  and  it  was  she 
herself  who  tacked  the  notice  to  a tree  on  what 
is  now  North  Sandusky  avenue,  and  the  report 
further  says  that  some  one  through  jealousy 
or  from  meanness  tore  the  notice  dowm,  but 
the' day  of  the  wedding  came,  and  with  it  the 
justice  to  perform  the  ceremony.  The  bride 
was  there,  and  Samuel  Carl,  the  groom,  and 
while  the  Justice  was  also  there,  he  had  tarried 
too  long  with  boon  companions  before  the  hour 
for  the  wedding,  and  could  not  read  the  cere- 
mony. This  difficulty  was  obviated  by  an  ac- 
commodating school  teacher  (either  Moses  Ar- 
den or  James  Martin)  who  read  the  ceremony 
to  the  Squire,  and  lie  with  difficulty  repeated 
the  words  to  the  couple,  who  responded  prop- 
erly to  the  questions,  and  the  ceremony  wras 
over. 

The  people  of  today  should  remember  that 
customs  change,  and  it  was  not  so  severely 
criticized  in  the  early  days  as  it  is  at  present 
if  citizens  sometimes  carried  their  convivial- 
ity to  excess.  This  wras  not  alone  in  the  vil- 
lages but  in  the  country.  Attempts  w'ere  some- 
times made  in  early  days  to  raise  a cabin  or 
barn  without  the  inevitable  whiskey,  but  if  it 
became  knowm  that  there  would  be  no  liquor, 
the  raising  was  generally  a failure  for  the  lack 
of  attenders.  Squirrels  w'ere  a nuisance  to  the 
farmers  on  account  of  their  depredations  on 
the  planted  grain,  and  squirrel  hunts  w'ere  or- 
ganized, all  in  that  region  turning  out.  In  one 
of  these  reported  on  the  line  between  Craw'- 
ford  and  Marion,  it  lasted  two  days  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  day  the  scalps  were  to 
be  counted  and  the  prizes  awarded,  by  a com- 
mittee. The  account  states:  “This  commit- 

tee, or  some  other  committee,  had  provided  a 
full  supply  of  whiskey,  maple  sugar  and  eggs; 
w hereupon  another  committee  was  appointed  to 
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mix,  mingle  and  commingle  those  three  ingre- 
dients into  a lluid  which  they  called  egg-nog. 
It  was  a time  long  to  be  remembered;  and  it 
has  often  been  said  that  there  was  but  one  man 
who  left  that  place  sober,  and  that  was  Daniel 
Parcell,  who  had  never  been  known  to  take 
a dram.”  This  second  Daniel  was  a Marion 
county  man. 

George  Lauclc  came  in  1S26,  and  soon  after 
he  started  a tavern  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Sandusky  and  Mary,  which  he  ran  until 
elected  county  treasurer  in  1837. 

Samuel  Picking  started  a tavern  north  of  the 
Square,  which  was  called  the  Spread  Eagle,  in 
front  being  a tall  pole  on  top  of  which  was 
the  signboard  with  an  eagle  painted  with  wings 
outspread,  and  it  w'as  popularly  dubbed  “ The 
Buzzard.”  This  was  a resort  of  the  prominent 
local  citizens,  and  with  Lauck’s  were  the 
taverns  of  the  village.  Neither  would  sell 
liquor  to  the  Indians,  running  strictly  law'  abid- 
ing places,  the  Indian  custom  going  to  the 
Rogers  tavern. 

In  1828  Abraham  Hahn  came  to  Bucyrus, 
and  he  bought  the  lot  on  which  the  Deal  House 
now  stands  for  $100;  on  this  he  erected  a 
brick  hotel  of  two  stories  with  a gable  front. 
The  building  was  about  40  feet  on  the  Square 
and  nearly  the  same  frontage  on  Sandusky 
avenue.  It  was  completed  in  1831,  and  the 
expense  of  its  building  must  have  been  beyond 
his  means  as  he  adorned  it  with  a mortgage 
of  $i,ooo,  which  he  borrowed  of  Samuel  Lud- 
wig. The  hotel  was  called  the  Pennsylvania 
Coat  of  Arms,  and  on  the  corner  was  the  post 
on  top  of  which  was  the  sign  on  which  was 
painted  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. A few  years  later  Samuel  Picking 
took  charge  of  the  hotel  and  changed  the  name 
to  the  National,  paying  $750  as  rent  from  1847 
to  1850,  $250  per  year.  When  McCoy  took 
charge  in  1854  it  became  the  McCoy  House; 
two  years  later  the  Johnson  House.  Under 
Mr.  Johnson  it  was  enlarged  to  three  stories 
and  the  addition  built  on  the  east.  Since  first 
transformed  from  vacant  ground  into  a build- 
ing, this  corner  has  always  been  a hotel. 

The  next  proprietor  was  John  J.  Boeman, 
who  had  a son-in-law  who  had  always  been 
a great  admirer  of  the  ladies  and  parted  both 
his  hair  and  his  name  in  the  middle.  Mr. 


Boeman  was  a very  slow  and  methodical  man, 
very  neat,  and  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
get  excited  over  anything.  He  made  Ins  son- 
in-law'  manager  of  the  hotel,  and  he  was  as 
successful  a failure  at  that,  as  he  had  been  at 
everything  else,  so  Mr.  Boeman  quietly  sold  the 
hotel  to  John  Sims  without  consulting  his  son- 
in-law.  When  the  young  man  learned  of  the 
sale,  he  rushed  across  the  street  to  his  father- 
in-law’s  bakery  and  inquired  if  it  was  correct 
that  he  had  sold  the  hotel.  “ Yes,”  said  Mr. 
Boeman,  “ Mr.  Sims  offered  me  a good  price, 
and  I thought  it  best  to  let  it  go.”  The  young 
man  reached  back  in  his  hip-pocket,  and  draw- 
ing a revolver,  heroically  remarked,  “ Well, 
I guess  there’s  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  now 
except  blow'  out  my  brains.”  Mr.  Boeman 
looked  calmly  at  his  son-in-law,  and  slowly 
drawled  out : “All  right,  Pierce,  but  don’t  do  it 
here ; go  out  in  the  barn ; I don’t  want  my  clean 
store  all  littered  up,”  and  he  turned  coolly 
around  and  went  on  dusting  off  the  shelves. 
Mr.  Sims  ran  the  hotel  for  several  years,  call- 
ing it  the  Sims  House;  for  a while  it  was  Sapp’s 
Exchange,  and  finally  it  was  bought  by  Horace 
M.  Deal  and  L.  W.  Hull,  and  became  the  Deal 
House,  a name  it  has  since  retained  under  sev- 
eral proprietors. 

About  1829  Abraham  Holm  built  the  brick 
house  still  standing  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Sandusky  and  Charles.  The  brick  were  made 
in  the  Holm  brick  yard  which  was  across  the 
street,  the  next  lot  to  the  Wingert  property. 
It  was  run  as  a hotel  called  the  Oregon  House; 
later  passed  into  the  hands  of  George  Mader, 
and  although  the  w'ords  “Oregon  House”  were 
seen  painted  on  the  building  for  half  a century 
it  became  known  as  Mader’s  tavern,  and  under 
him  was  gradually  discontinued  as  a hotel. 

In  1822  Samuel  Norton  sold  to  Russell  Peck 
the  lot  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Sandusky 
and  Warren  for  $25,  and  here  the  owner  had 
a little  blacksmith  shop,  and  also  his  residence. 
In  1828  the  property  was  bought  by  Zalmon 
Rowse  for  $300.  He  lived  there  a short  time 
and  then  concluded  to  build.  The  log  house 
was  removed  to  his  land,  the  old  Wilt.  Mon- 
nett  farm  on  the  south  side  of  the  Gabon  road ; 
later  this  house  was  hauled  to  town,  placed  on 
the  northeast  corner  ol  Rensselaer  and  East 
street,  where  the  logs  were  covered  with 
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weather-boarding,  and  it  was  used  as  a resi- 
dence until  it  was  torn  down  to  make  room  for 
the  present  home  of  Frank  P.  Donnemvirth. 

On  the  west  side  of  Sandusky,  across  War- 
ren street,  was  a brick  yard  in  which  Mr. 
kowse  had  an  interest  and  here  the  brick  were 
made  for  the  new  building.  While  it  was  build- 
ing Miss  Emily  Rowse  taught  school  in  the 
room  which  afterward  became  the  hotel  office. 
In  1836,  Mr.  Rowse  sold  the  building  and  the 
lot  north  to  Messrs.  Stone  & Osborn  for  $2,- 
500,  but  in  1838  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
James  Anderson,  who  named  it  the  American 
House.  He  was  a strong  abolitionist,  and  in 
1839  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  a Protestant 
Methodist  minister,  was  delivering  an  anti- 
slavery address,  a shower  of  stones  came 
through  the  window,  and  the  rougher  element 
rushed  in,  broke  up  the  meeting,  and  in  the 
confusion  the  minister  made  his  escape.  In 
1842  facob  I'oundstone  went  into  partnership 
with  Anderson,  and  under  them  the  hotel 
reached  its  highest  prosperity,  ft  was  the  stop- 
ping place  for  the  stages  from  Columbus  to 
Sandusky  and  also  the  line  that  ran  from 
W ooster  to  Bucyrus.  Anderson  built  a small 
shop  just  north  of  the  hotel  and  in  this  he  ran 
a tin  shop,  and  here  one  night  about  a dozen 
of  the  Abolitionists  gathered  to  listen  to  a 
runaway  slave  give  an  account  of  his  experi- 
ences in  his  flight  for  freedom.  The  meeting 
was  unmolested.  Anderson  sold  the  hotel  to 
Thacker  and  went  into  the  stock  business,  but 
later  met  with  reverses,  and  rebought  the  hotel 
which  he  ran  until  he  sold  it  to  Jacob  Pound- 
stone  and  moved  to  Illinois. 

In  1847  Poundstone  leased  the  hotel  to 
Abram  Seitz  of  Seneca  county,  and  started  a 
boarding  house  in  the  building  which  stood 
where  the  Journal-Telegraph  block  now  stands, 
which  was  so  well  patronized  he  used  as  an 
annex  the  frame  building  still  standing  on  the 
north.  He  built  a stable  at  the  rear  of  the  lot 
and  ran  a livery.  The  Mexican  War  was  then 
in  progress  and  the  house  was  called  the  Vera 
Cruz,  after  the  battle  of  that  name.  Among 
his  boarders  was  a young  law  student  in  fosiah 
Scott’s  office.  1 fe  wrote  a poem  about  the 
house,  one  stanza  reading: 

I le  wliu  in  comfort  here  would  snoo/c, 

Within  the  walls  of  Vera  Cruz, 


Ur  (tine  at  Jake's  luxurious  table, 

Or  have  a horse  in  his  new  stable, 

Must  with  the  early  dawn  arise, 

And  sweep  the  cob-webs  from  his  eyes. 

The  young  law  student  was  N.  C.  McFarlan; 
and  later  lie  went  to  Kansas,  and  in  spile  of  his 
"poem”  became  Commissioner  of  the  Land 
Office  of  the  United  States. 

Seitz  sold  the  American  to  Henry  Warner 
of  Marion,  and  as  that  gentleman  had  three 
daughters  it  became  a strong  rival  of  the  Vera 
Cruz  for  parties  and  dances,  and  in  1853  Isaac 
Russell  leased  it,  and  he  was  followed  by 
Major  Diller,  who  ran  it  awhile  and  in  1855 
Poundstone  sold  it  to  John  Sims  for  $3,000 
and  in  1856  he  sold  the  hotel  part  of  the  lot 
to  J.  C.  and  H.  Anthony  for  $1,000.  When  the 
Anthonys  took  control  they  built  an  addition  at 
the  rear  in  which  they  started  a brewery,  which 
they  ran  until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  I line  17, 
1857.  Mr.  Sims  rebought  the  hotel  in  i860, 
ran  it  lor  a year  as  the  Sims  I louse,  and  then 
sold  to  L.  D.  Johnson  and  it  became  the  John- 
son House;  it  went  through  various  hands,  was 
reduced  to  a tenement  house,  and  in  1875  under 
sheriff’s  sale  it  went  to  Benjamin  Sears  for 
$3,002.  It  was  refitted  and  William  R.  Shaw 
took  possession  and  ran  a hotel  restoring  the 
old  name  of  American.  But  its  days  as  a hotel 
were  over;  N.  Steen  and  Thomas  Jones  tried 
it,  and  under  the  latter  it  was  discontinued. 
Old  age  and  previous  neglect  had  done  its  work 
and  it  again  became  a tenement  house  not  worth 
repair,  and  on  the  night  of  April  13,  1883,  the 
casings  of  the  stone  arch  over  the  front  door 
fell  in.  There  was  danger  of  the  old  building 
falling,  and  Mr.  Sears  ordered  it  torn  down, 
and  at  that  time  its  principal  tenant  was  Sing 
Lee  with  a Chinese  laundry.  So  passed  awav 
the  last  of  the  old  stage  taverns  in  Bucyrus, 
which  in  its  palmy  days  had  its  old  fashioned 
sign  post  on  top  ot  which  its  creaking  sign 
swayed  slowly  in  the  breeze;  its  covered  porch 
in  front,  where  in  chairs,  tilted  back,  idly  dis- 
cussing the  politics  of  the  Nation,  the  village 
loungers  would  sit  for  hours,  chew  ing  tobacco 
and  drowsily  passing  away  the  long  summer 
days  with  nothing  in  sight  but  the  deserted 
and  dusty  road,  with  its  grass-grown  borders 
and  sidewalks  made  of  hewn  logs;  the  life 
lessness  of  the  street  onlv  disturbed  hv  the 
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cackling  of  the  busy  bustling-  hens  or  the  hogs 
wandering  lazily  to  their  favorite  spot  where 
they  could  grunt  their  complaints  of  the  heat 
in  some  comfortable  mud  hole,  of  which  there 
was  no  lack;  and  the  cows  quietly  chewing  the 
cud  under  the  shade  of  some  neighboring  tree. 
And  when  the  cool  of  evening  came,  and  the 
tavern  loungers  w;ere  brightened  up  by  the 
dropping  in  of  the  Squire  and  the  school  mas- 
ter and  the  prominent  men  of  the  village,  they 
could  see  far  dow  n the  road  a cloud  of  dust, 
and  heads  looked  out  from  doors  and  windows 
along  the  street ; the  landlord  appears,  as  the 
stage  dashes  up  the  street  at  topmost  speed,  and 
the  skillful  driver  throws  the  horses  back  on 
their  haunches,  and  stops  the-  coach  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  hotel  entrance  to  the  ad- 
miration of  all.  If  the  old  American  House 
could  have  left  its  written  history  behind,  w'hat 
a tale  it  could  tell  of  the  political  conclaves 
within  its  walls,  of  anxious  citizens  waiting 
for  the  latest  news  of  an  important  election, 
when  day  succeeded  day  and  week  followed 
week,  before  down  the  silent  street  comes  a 
dashing  rider,  and  as  his  horse  goes  by  at  full 
gallop,  shouting  the  news  that  “Harrison  is 
elected,”  and  continues  on  in  his  w ild  race  an- 
nouncing the  result  of  a presidential  election. 

Three-score  years  have  worked  wonders  in 
the  town.  The  lot  that  Russell  Deck  once 
bought  for  $25  is  worth  today  more  than  ten 
times  over  what  Samuel  Norton  paid  for  the 
entire  city.  Grass-grown  graves  in  many  states 
now  cover  nearly  all  of  those  who  knew'  the 
house  in  its  youth  and  in  its  pride,  and  when  it 
w'as  torn  down  its  tenant  was  a native  of  that 
race  to  whom  a hundred  years  are  as  nothing; 
a race  of  which  probably  neither  the  builder 
of  the  block  nor  any  inhabitant  of  the  village 
had  ever  seen  one  of  its  members,  and  whose 
country  with  its  four  hundred  millions  of 
people  was  to  them  a fabled  land. 

John  Moderwcll  built  for  himself  a shop 
and  residence  on  the  west  side  of  the  Square 
in  i 833,  the  Hotel  Royal  corner,  w hich  he  sold 
to  Benjamin  Meeker.  In  1835  it  was  bought 
by  Peter  Miller  and  his  son  William  \V.  Miller 
and  they  ran  a general  store  and  a hotel  called 
the  Western  House  w hich  was  burned  dow  n in 
1848.  Later  it  was  rebuilt  by  Jonathan  Kiss- 
inger, and  b'rederick  hVi’ring  ran  a hotel  there 
called  the  Western  Mouse;  a large  two  slorv 
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porch  occupied  the  front ; the  hotel  passed  into 
several  hands  and  under  the  Alcorns  became 
the  Alcorn  House;  finally  it  became  the  prop- 
erty of  John  Stoll,  who  built  the  present  brick 
addition  and  the  name  was  changed  to  the 
Stoll  House  and  later  to  the  Hotel  Royal.  In 
1840  William  W.  Miller  dug  the  sulphur  pump, 
in  front  of  the  building. 

The  pike  road  was  completed  about  1834, 
but  stage  coaches  had  been  running  for  several 
years  previous  between  Columbus  and  San- 
dusky." Samuel  Norton  had  built  a large  frame 
residence  on  West  Perry  street  and  Kilbourne 
suggested  that  he  go  into  the  hotel  business. 
So  Mr.  Norton  built  a two  story  brick  in  1834, 
the  building  still  standing,  and  now'  a part  of 
the- Main  street  mills.  This  was  opened  with 
a house-warming,  Col.  Kilbourne  being  pres- 
ent to  assist  his  old  friend  at  the  opening. 
It  was  called  the  Union  Hotel.  Here  Franklin 
Adams  stopped  when  he  first  came  to  the  town 
in  1837;  here  also  Gen.  William  Henry  Har- 
rison stopped  when  he  spent  the  night  when 
he  was  a candidate  for  President  in  1840;  here 
also  was  Col  Kilbourne’s  headquarters  when 
he  was  in  the  city.  When  it  was  first  started 
it  was  the  headquarters  for  the  Columbus  and 
Sandusky  Stage  line,  but  they  were  later  taken 
to  the  American.  The  latter  hotel  was  the 
Whig  headquarters  while  the  National  Hotel 
on  the  Square  was  the  Democratic  headquar- 
ters. After  a few  years  Mr.  Norton  tired  of 
the  hotel  business  and  discontinued  it.  About 
1838  one  of  his  guests  one  night  was  Nicholas 
Longworth,  the  then  wealthy  Cincinnati  mer- 
chant who  was  going  through  northern  Ohio 
on  a collecting  tour.  He  and  Mr.  Norton  were 
standing  on  the  front  steps  of  the  hotel,  where 
on  the  left  could  be  seen  the  pretty  river  ( for 
it  w'as  pretty  in  those  days),  and  on  the  right 
the  little  street,  and  Mr.  Longworth  compli- 
mentarily  said,  “What  a pretty  site  for  a town.” 
“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Norton,  and  he  looked  up  the 
street  with  a sigh,  and  said  slowly,  “Yes,  but 
it  spoiled  a good  farm.” 

In  the  early  days  many  of  the  pioneers 
brewed  a mild  beer  which  they  kept  for  then- 
own  use.  Besides  this,  cider  was  barreled  an- 
nually for  winter  use.  The  first  establishment 
for  the  manufacture  of  liquor  in  Bucyrus  was 
a small  distillery,  started  by  McMichael  and 
Rogers  on  the  land  of  the  former,  where  the 
F.leetric  Light  Works  are  now  located.  This 
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only  ran  a year  or  two  when  it  was  discon- 
tinued. 

About  1850  a brewery  was  started  on  the 
Annapolis  road  by  John  Marcks,  just  west  of  . 
where  Lane  street  enters  that  road.  Henry 
Anthony  also  had  a small  brewery  at  the  rear 
of  his  hotel,  the  American,  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Sandusky  and  Warren.  About  3 
o’clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Feb.  28,  1857, 
the  brewery  on  the  Annapolis  road,  owned  by 
John  Marcks,  caught  fire,  and  all  efforts  to  save 
it  were  useless.  The  building  and  contents 
were  consumed.  The  fire  started  from  a defect 
in  the  furnace.  A part  of  the  loss  was  $2,000 
in  grain.  The  loss  to  the  owner  was  too  heavy, 
and  the  demand  for  beer  too  light  in  those 
days  to  make  it  profitable  to  rebuild.  It  was  a 
bad  year  for  breweries  for  on  the  night  of 
Wednesday  evening,  June  24  of  the  same 
year,  the  Anthony  brewery  at  the  rear  of  the 
American  House  caught  fire,  and  the  build- 
ing was  destroyed  with  a loss  of  $1,500.  This 
brewery  was  owned  by  the  Anthony  Brothers. 
After  the  fire  one  of  the  brothers  saw  no  profit 
in  the  business,  and  declined  to  invest  further 
in  breweries.  But  Henry  Anthony  determined 
to  continue,  and  bought  of  the  Norton  heirs  the 
lot  where  the  present  brewery  now  stands. 
Here  he  erected  a small  building.  He  under- 
stood the  brewing  business,  but  lie  lacked  cap- 
ital. Fie  had  with  him  as  clerk  at  the  Amer- 
ican, a young  man,  George  Donnenwirth,  who 
had  come  from  New  Washington  and  was  his 
chief  assistant  at  the  hotel  and  brewery.  An- 
thony suggested  they  go  into  partnership,  and 
the  offer  was  accepted,  Anthony  to  put  in  his 
experience  and  Donnenwirth  the  money,  which 
consisted  of  $180  which  he  had  saved.  The 
two  young  men  went  to  work,  sleeping  at  the 
brewery  and  putting  in  about  20  hours  a day 
to  make  experience  and  $180  run  a brewery. 
Mr.  Anthony  made  the  beer  and  Mr.  Donnen- 
wirth sold  it,  delivered  it,  and  made  the  col- 
lections, was  the  purchasing  agent,  and  paid 
the  bills,  sometimes  in  cash  but  when  possible 
with  notes  and  promises. 

With  their  limited  capital,  bills  could  not  be 
met,  on  the  small  output,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  increase  the  plant  or  close  down.  In  this 
emergency  Anthonv  sold  his  half  interest  to 
George  Donnenwirth,  the  father  of  his  part- 
ner, for  $500,  and  the  firm  became  George 


Donnenwirth  & Son.  One  fault  with  Anthony 
was  his  extravagance,  and  making  no  provision 
for  the  future,  buying  freely  on  time.  The  new 
firm  were  careful  and  provident,  and  kept 
within  their  means,  extending  the  plant  as  their 
increased  business  justified  it,  and  they  soon 
had  it  on  a paying  basis.  In  1882  the  senior 
partner  sold  out  to  his  son  Frank  P.  Donnen- 
wirth and  the  plant  became  G.  Donnenw  irtth  & 
Brother.  The  new  partner  had  had  three  years’ 
experience  in  a St.  Louis  brewery,  and  took 
entire  charge  of  the  brewing.  The  firm  con- 
tinued to  prosper  and  in  1894  they  sold  out  to 
Frank  Dick.  The  new  proprietor  further  in- 
creased the  plant,  added  an  ice  plant,  and  in 
1906  sold  to  the  Dostal  Brothers  for  $120,000. 

The  two-story  brick,  very  low,  still  stands  as 
originally  built  by  the  George  Donnenwirth  & 
Son,  covered  with  vines  from  top  to  bottom, 
while  around  it  and  added  to  it  are  many  large 
buildings  and  offices,  made  necessary  by  the 
increasing  business  each  year. 

About  1830  Cornelius  Gilmore  built  the  brick 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  Sandusky  and  War- 
ren, which  he  used  as  a residence,  and  for  years 
he  had  the  handsomest  home  in  the  village. 
Later  this  building  was  used  by  Thomas  Gilles- 
pie who  was  the  registrar  of  the  land  office. 
Mr.  Gillespie  lived  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Sandusky  and  Charles  in  a two  story  frame 
built  by  him;  he  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Willis 
Merriman,  and  when  the  house  was  built  the 
Jones  and  the  Yost  brothers  assisted  at  the 
raising.  Gillespie  bought  the  land  of  Abra- 
ham Myers,  the  father  of  Gen.  Samuel  Myers, 
who  lived  in  a small  frame  which  he  had 
erected  on  the  lot.  The  little  brick,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Miller  bakery,  was  built  by  Mrs. 
Martha  Hctich  in  1838.  She  was  the  mother 
of  Charles  and  Paul  I.  ITetich,  and  Mrs. 
George  Sweney. 

Thomas  Sliawke  built  the  brick,  the  old 
Trimble  house,  in  1838,  on  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  Mansfield  and  Walnut,  where  the  Voll- 
ratli  Opera  House  now  stands.  lie  had  his 
blacksmith  shop  on  the  same  lot;  later  the  shop 
was  moved  across  the  street,  a few  doors  east 
of  F.nst  alley,  and  in  this  shop  did  the  black- 
smithing  for  (he  Ohio  and  Indiana  road. 
When  Mr.  Sliawke  built  his  brick  in  1858, 
Hugh  McCracken  lived  on  the  corner  where 
the  Library  now  is  and  there  were  but  three 
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buildings  east  of  him  on  Mansfield  street;  the 
Methodist  church  nearly  opposite;  George 
Lauck's  residence  near  where  the  T.  & O.  C. 
crosses  the  street,  and  Samuel  Ludwig’s  resi- 
dence east  of  Whetstone  street.  South  of  him 
on  Walnut  street  were  two  houses,  one  the 
northeast  corner  of  Charles  street,  occupied 
by  Thomas  Hagerman,  and  the  other  the  house 
and  blacksmith  shop  of  John  Rexroth,  near 
Middletown  street,  where  Mrs.  L.  C.  Doll  now 
lives.  The  old  Merriman  corner,  now  owned 
by  the  Eagles,  was  built  by  R.  T.  Johnston  in 
1840  for  Dr.  Willis  Merriman.  The  brick 
now  occupied  by  Berk  & Hales  was  built  as  a 
residence  by  J.  P.  Bowman  in  the  early  ’40s. 
It  was  two  stories  and  remained  as  the  Bow- 
man residence  for  many  years  when  it  became 
the  property  of  the  First  National  Bank  and 
was  converted  into  business  rooms,  and  re- 
cently came  into  the  possession  of  P.  J.  Car- 
roll,  who  remodeled  it,  and  built  the  third 
story. 

The  south  end  of  the  Deal  House  was  orig- 
inally a two  story  brick  built  about  1850  by 
Jerry  Yost  and  used  as  a harness  shop.  Under 
John  Sims  it  became  a part  of  the  Deal  House 
and  was  made  three  stories.  The  present 
Rowse  Block  was  built  in  1858.  Ten  years 
previous  a severe  fire  had  swept  away  the 
buildings  in  this  section,  and  the  lot  had  re- 
mained vacant  until  the  present  building  was 
erected.  Not  only  -were  the  brick  made  in 
Bucyrus  but  the  iron  pillars  and  cornices  were 
made  at  the  Kelly  & Widgeon  foundry,  now 
the  American  Clay  Company. 

The  five  eastern  rooms  of  the  Ouinby  Block 
were  built  in  1858  by  George  Quinby  and  the 
three  western  rooms  in  1859,  and  at  the  time 
of  its  completion  was  one  of  the  finest  busi- 
ness blocks  in  northern  Ohio.  The  iron  cor- 
nices and  pillars  were  made  at  the  Wingert 
foundry  which  was  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Poplar  and  Charles  streets.  When  the  block 
was  completed  its  first  occupants  were,  No.  1, 
the  Exchange  Bank;  No.  2,  Hall  & Juilliard, 
dry  goods;  No.  3,  Graham  & Trauger,  dry 
goods;  No.  4,  Fulton  & Clark,  drugs;  No.  5, 
Zwisler  & Howbert,  dry  goods;  No.  6,  Jones 
& Co.,  stoves  and  tinware;  No.  7,  Cuylccn- 
dall  & Weber,  groceries;  No.  8,  Potter  & Craig, 
hardware.  No.  t was  the  west  room,  and 
No.  8 (lie  east. 


The  little  three-story  brick  north  of  the  Bu- 
cyrus City  Bank  was  built  by  C.  D.  Ward 
about  1848;  in  the  low  third  story  was  the  en- 
tertainment hall,  where  traveling  troops  gave 
entertainment  to  not  over-critical  citizens. 
The  other  hall  was  on  the  southwest  corner  uf 
the  Square,  called  the  McCoy  Hall;  here  the 
entrance  was  on  the  outside  stairway,  the  same 
as  it  is  today,  and  here  as  many  as  a hundred 
people  could  be  accommodated.  When  the 
Rowse  Block  was  completed  the  entire  third 
story  was  Concert  Hall,  where  all  the  prin- 
cipal entertainments  were  held  until  the  build- 
ing of  the  Vollrath  Opera  House,  when  Rowse 
Hall  was  given  over  to  secret  societies.  In  the 
centre  of  the  Quinby  Block  was  a large  hall 
which  was  used  for  festivals  and  meeting  pur- 
poses, religious,  social  and  political. 

Sometime  in  the  ’30s  the  first  public  library 
was  started  in  Bucyrus.  The  library  was  in 
the  tailor  shop  of  Peter  Worst,  which  was  in  a 
little  frame  where  the  Schaber  Block  now 
stands.  This  library  was  a joint  stock  insti- 
tution and  was  known  as  the  Washington 
Library.  It  was  started  by  books  donated  by 
the  members.  On  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  2, 
1869,  a meeting  was  held  at  the  Lutheran 
Church  and  a Y.  M.  C.  A.  organized,  with 
William  M.  Reid  as  president.  They  met  in 
the  Birk  frame,  southeast  corner  of  Sandusky 
and  Rensselaer,  until  they  secured  permanent 
headquarters  in  the  west  room,  second  floor 
of  the  Quinby  Block,  now  occupied  by  Leu- 
thold,  McCarren  and  Leuthold  law  office.  A 
library  was  started  and  eventually  reached  a 
thousand  volumes,  mostly  donated  by  the  mem- 
bers. Daily  papers  and  magazines  were  kept, 
and  such  mild  games  as  chess,  checkers,  and 
dominoes  allowed.  Later  the  reading  room 
and  library  were  moved  to  the  second  story  of 
the  Birk  Block  and  after  three  years  was  dis- 
banded. 

A permanent  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  established 
when  Mrs.  F.  R.  Ivearsley  gave  the  building 
which  had  been  known  as  the  Deal  residence. 
Subscriptions  were  liberally  donated,  and  the 
building  fitted  up.  In  1810,  $17,000  was  raised 
by  the  citizens  and  an  addition  made  extending 
to  the  alley;  the  building  now  has  a fine  gym- 
nasium, sleeping  and  bath  rooms,  and  is  on  a 
scale  equal  to  many  larger  cities. 

The  ladies  of  Bucyrus  started  a movement 
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fur  a public  library,  and  several  thousand  dol- 
lars were  secured  by  them.  I he  matter  was 
brought  to  Mr.  Carnegie’s  attention  and  he 
donated  $15,000  for  the  building.  The  city  do- 
nated the  lot,  and  the  present  structure  was 
erected. 

As  the  village  grew  the  necessity  of  better 
lire  protection  was  apparent.  In  case  of  fire 
people  all  responded,  every  available  bucket 
was  secured  and  a line  formed  to  the  nearest 
well  where  pumpers  filled  the  buckets  and  they 
were  passed  along  the  line  and  thrown  on  the 
lire,  another  line  returning  the  empty  buckets 
to  the  well.  The  citizens  deemed  it  best  that 
there  should  be  an  organized  company,  so  they 
held  a meeting  at  which  J.  JJ.  Ilutcinson  pre- 
sided, with  Jacob  Scroggs  as  secretary,  and 
they  selected  J.  E.  Jewett,  an  attorney,  as  cap- 
tain of  the  company;  so  on  Aug.  11,  1848,  the 
lirst  lire  department  in  Bucyrus  was  organized. 
The  people  breathed  easier,  and  as  for  the 
new  company  they  were  pining  for  a lire.  It 
cante  on  the  night  of  October  26,  1848,  w hen 
the  cabinet  shop  of  I lowenslein  & Sheckler 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  Sandusky  and  Galen 
was  discovered  to  be  in  llames.  The  people 
turned  out,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Capt. 
Jewett  the  people  were  shown  what  an  organ- 
ized company  could  do.  Unfortunately  be- 
fore the  lire  was  extinguished  several  other 
buildings  were  destroyed.  More  would  prob- 
ably have  gone  but  there  were  no  others  within 
reach.  However,  the  People's  Forum,  the  only 
paper  then  in  the  village,  demonstrated  its  loy- 
alty to  the  towm,  and  to  the  new  fire  company, 
by  giving  an  account  of  the  fire,  and  closing 
with  the  highly  complimentary  remark:  “Much 
credit  is  due  the  firemen  and  other  citizens  for 
their  exertions  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
llames. ” This  read  very  nicely,  but  the  citizens 
privately  must  have  been  aware  that  some  bet- 
ter protection  than  “exertions”  was  needed, 
so  a hand  engine  was  bought,  which  was  called 
“Rescue  No.  1.”  I11  case  of  a fire,  lines  where 
still  formed  and  the  water  poured  into  the  lit- 
tle engine  and  then  a crank  was  turned  and  the 
water  forced  through  the  hose  on  the  fire.  'Phis 
was  much  better  protection,  and  the  little  en- 
gine gave  fairly  good  service,  but  something 
better  w'as  needed  and  in  March,  1858,  the 
town  council  purchased  the  Water  Cloud 
for  $1,282.50,  and  built  a large  cistern  on  the 


Square,  and  several  others  in  the  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  towm.  'file  officers  of  the 
Water  Cloud  Company  were  F.  W.  Butterfield, 
foreman ; G.  M.  Findsay,  assistant  foreman ; 
M.  Buchman,  secretary,  and  J.  G.  Birk,  treas- 
urer. The  Water  Cloud  had  long  handles  on 
each  side;  in  case  of  lire  the  engine  was  sta- 
tioned at  one  of  the  cisterns;  a long  heavy  hose 
extended  from  the  rear  of  the  engine  into  the 
water;  the  hose  was  attached  in  front,  and 
with  a dozen  strong  men  pumping  011  the 
handles  ' on  each  side  the  w ater  could  be 
thrown  to  the  top  of  the  largest  buildings. 
On  July  4,  i860,  the  engine  threw  water  a 
distance  of  199JA  feet.  With  the  addition 
of  this  machine  the  Rescue  No.  1 was  turned 
over. to  the  young  men,  with  Gaius  C.  Worst  as 
the  foreman;  it  was  rechristened  the  “Let  ’er 
Rip,”  as  once  filled  with  water,  you  let  ’er  rip. 
A hose  cart  and  hook  and  ladder  were  added 
and  it  now  became  necessary  to  have  a chief 
of  the  fire  department,  and  F.  R.  Kearsley  was 
the  first  man  selected  for  that  position. 

The  Buckeye  Hook  and  Ladder  company 
was  organized  with  A.  F.  Walker  as  fore- 
man. At  first  the  Rescue  No.  1 was  kept  in  a 
small  building,  at  the  rear  of  the  Hotel 
Royal  lot.  In  1854  the  County  Commissioners 
bought  the  rear  lot  of  the  present  court  house 
yard,  and  in  connection  with  the  city,  built  a 
house  for  the  fire  department  011  this  lot.  In 
1859  the  City  Council  decided  to  build  an  en- 
gine house,  and  the  present  city  building  on 
Fast  Rensselaer  street  was  erected,  and  dedi- 
cated 011  April  30,  1 860.  On  the  evening  of 
the  dedication,  Water  Cloud  No.  2 and  Ma- 
zeppa  Hose  No.  1 turned  out  in  uniform  with 
torches,  71  strong,  and  paraded  the  principal 
streets  of  the  village,  and  finally  drew  up  at 
the  engine  house,  where  S.  R.  Harris  presided, 
and  [acob  Scroggs  as  mayor  presented  the  new 
company  the  keys  of  the  city,  the  response  be- 
ing made  by  F.  W.  Butterfield,  the  foreman. 
Every  citizen  who  could  talk  made  a speech, 
but  the  success  of  the  evening  was  an  original 
song,  w'ritten  and  sung  by  Matthias  Buchman. 
the  secretary  of  the  company;  one  of  the  verses 
was  as  follows : 

Please  gif  me  your  attention, 

I ’ll  sing  a leedlc  song ; 

It  ees  about  our  engine. 

And  vont  be  very  long. 
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Vail  for  the  engine, 

'I  lie  Vassar  Cloud  our  engine; 

Vait  for  the  engine 
Vich  throws  the  vasser  high. 

There  were  six  other  verses,  and  the  song 
was  the  success  of  the  evening,  which  was  had, 
as  Mr.  Ruehman  later  wrote  other  poems  on 
the  Water  Cloud,  and  sang  them. 

A fireman’s  festival  was  also  held  at  the 
Concert  Hall  and  everybody  was  present  anti 
everybody  made  more  speeches,  and  Miss  Mary 
Ellen  Moderwell  on  behalf  of  the  ladies  pre- 
sented the  company  with  a handsome  flag,  and 
the  festival  netted  $100  for  the  Water  Cloud. 

In  1869  the  present  steam  lire  engine  was 
purchased  for  $5,100  and  hose  and  other  para- 
phernalia secured  amounting  to  $1,000  more. 
Prior  to  the  purchase  of  the  steamer  there  was 
a craze  swept  over  the  country  for  firemen’s 
tournaments,  and  the  city  was  behind  the  times 
that  failed  to  give  a tournament.  Bucyrus 
gave  several  and  vast  crowds  assembled  to  w it- 
ness the  competitions.  Eater  these  contests 
centered  on  the  hook  and  ladder  races,  and 
the  Buckeyes  of  Bucyrus  gained  a state-wide 
reputation.  In  1871  they  tied  their  sporting 
truck  to  a wagon  and  drove  across  the  coun- 
try to  Findlay  where  the  Northwestern  Ohio 
Volunteer  Firemen’s  Association  held  the  an- 
nual meeting.  The  Buckeyes  took  first  prize 
and  the  news  was  flashed  home  by  wire  and 
when  the  company  returned  a number  of  the 
factories  and  business  houses  w'ere  closed,  and 
fully  500  people  met  the  company  at  the  edge 
of  the  town  and  escorted  them  to  the  public 
square  where  congratulatory  speeches  were 
made  by  Gen.  Finley  and  others.  In  the  years 
that  followed  the  Buckeyes  took  part  in  twenty- 
two  tournaments  w inning  thirteen  first  prizes, 
four  seconds  and  one  third,  besides  three 
sweepstakes,  their  total  winnings  amounting 
to  $2,480  in  cash  besides  appropriate  prizes. 
The  race  consisted  of  a run  of  40  rods  and 
placing  a man  on  the  top  of  a thirty-foot  lad- 
der. Their  best  time  was  at  Crestline  in  1883 
when  they  did  it  in  34^4  seconds,  a record 
which  was  never  beaten.  About  this  time  the 
volunteer  fire  department  w;as  abandoned  and 
a paid  department  took  its  place.  For  a time 
this  was  under  the  control  of  Frank  I latnan, 
but  later  the  city  again  took  charge  of  it  and 
the  present  quarters  erected  on  West  Mans- 


field street,  and  singularly  enough  the  depart- 
ment now  occupies  the  site  to  which  Christian 
ITowenstein  moved  with  his  cabinet  shop,  after 
the  fire  which  caused  the  purchase  of  the  first 
fire  engine  by  the  village. 

When  the  water  w'orks  were  built,  in  1883, 
nearly  ten  miles  of  pipe  were  laid  and  the  en- 
gine was  only  used  as  a reserve,  hydrants  hav- 
ing been  erected  all  over  the  city,  to  w hich  the 
hose  is  attached  in  case  of  fire,  and  now  sev- 
eral streams  can  be  brought  into  play  at  the 
same  time  on  any  fire  in  the  central  part  of  the 
city.  The  department  has  a fire  alarm  system 
with  seventeen  signal  boxes.  There  have  been 
one  or  two  humorous  incidents  in  connection 
with  the  fire  department,  but  with  a serious 
ending. 

One  very  severe  winter  the  thermometer  had 
registered  below  zero  for  several  days  and 
some  expressed  a fear  that  the  fire  hydrants 
might  be  frozen  up.  One  of  the  men  in  au- 
thority, who  knew'  little  about  the  law's  of 
natural  philosophy,  but  did  not  forget  the 
duties  devolving  upon  him,  took  a wrench,  and 
with  the  thermometer  below  zero  faithfully 
went  over  the  city  and  opened  the  hydrants 
to  see  if  the  water  was  running,  and  to  his 
great  delight  found  the  wxiter  came  out  in  a 
copious  stream,  not  one  being  frozen  up;  un- 
fortunately that  night  a severe  fire  broke  out, 
hose  was  attached  to  hydrant  after  hydrant  in 
the  neighborhood  and  all  w'ere  frozen  up.  The 
engine  was  hurried  to  the  scene  and  finally 
succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  fire. 

At  another  time  the  city  advertised  for  sev- 
eral hundred,  feet  of  new  hose.  There  were  a 
number  of  samples  sent,  the  Council  finally 
made  their  selection  and  took  the  hose  to  the 
Frey-Shekler  shops  where  they  were  attached 
to  the  engine  and  pressure  applied.  One  sec- 
tion burst,  when  the  pressure  reached  420 
pounds.  The  council  promptly  wired  the  firm : 
“Hose  refused;  one  section  busted  at  420 
pounds  pressure.  What  shall  we  do  w ith  the 
hose?"  The  answer  came  back  promptly: 
“Keep  it;  we  only  guaranteed  350  pounds." 

During  the  fall  of  1859  a company  was 
formed  to  organize  a gas  company,  with  Hor- 
ace Rowsc,  president,  S.  R.  Harris,  secretary, 
and  George  Ouinby,  treasurer.  The  works 
were  built  in  i860,  by  B.  B.  MeDanald  on 
their  present  site  on  North  Sandusky  avenue, 
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and  the  streets  were  lighted  with  gas  for  the 
first  time  on  Tuesday  evening,  Oct.  23,  i860. 
The  buildings  were  32  by  08  Jeet  in  size,  slale- 
rooled.  l he  gasometer  contained  9,000  cubic 
feet.  There  were  two  benches  ol  retorts  calla- 
ble of  generating  20,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per 
day,  with  extra  benches  to  provide  against 
accident.  The  company  started  with  ioo  metres. 
When  electricity  came  into  use  for  street  light- 
ing, a company  was  organized  here,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  gas  works,  and  the  city  was  lit 
by  electricity  there  being  today  a light  on  every 
other  corner.  The  discovery  of  natural  gas 
practically  put  an  end  to  the  gas  works,  and  the 
entire  plant  is  now  known  as  the  Electric  Light 
works,  the  Logan  Natural  Gas  Company  fur- 
nishing the  illumination  for  the  residences,  al- 
though very  many  houses  and  nearly  all  busi- 
ness stores  have  introduced  electricity. 

In  October,  1819,  Samuel  Norton  and  his 
party  reached  Bucyrus,  and  it  is  reported  the 
first  religious  services  to  be  held  were  as  early 
1 as  1821,  when  a Rev.  Mr.  Bacon  made  occa- 
sional visits,  preaching  to  the  settlers  in  the 
cabins  of  Mr.  Norton  and  others.  It  is  known 
that  in  the  fall  of  1821,  the  Rev.  Jacob 
Llooper  was  preaching  occasionally  in  Bucyrus, 
and  he  stated  that  lie  delivered  the  first  sermon 
ever  preached  in  the  village,  and  that  the  ser- 
vices were  held  under  a large  oak  tree  that 
stood  where  the  Pennsylvania  station  now 
stands.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Methodist 
Conference  to  take  charge  of  the  Bucyrus  sta- 
tion, which  was  attached  to  the  Scioto  circuit. 
His  circuit  was  seven  hundred  miles,  and  he 
managed  to  get  around  about  once  in  eight 
weeks.  Of  course  other  missionaries  came 
around,  and  the  people  being  notified  turned  out 
to  the  grove,  or  to  a cabin,  or  any  large  build- 
ing, and  it  is  probable  there  were  services  as 
often  as  every  two  weeks.  After  1826,  the  little 
brick  schoolhousc  was  used  by  all  denomina- 
tions, and  after  1832,  the  court  house  was  at 
the  disposal  of  the  people.  About  1830  a 
large  revival  occurred  under  the  Methodists, 
the  services  being  held  in  the  unfinished  hotel 
under  process  of  erection  by  Abraham  Hahn. 
Tn  summer  camp  meetings  were  held,  the  large 
barn  of  Martin  Shaffner  being  used,  situated 
on  what  is  now  the  new  Fair  Ground.  Tn  1822, 
Rev.  Thomas  McCleary  had  charge  of  this  cir- 
cuit and  the  increasing  population  reduced  the 


circuit  in  size,  so  the  only  territory  the  new 
minister  had  to  cover  was  Delaware  to  Mans- 
field, to  Plymouth,  to  Bucyrus,  to  Marion,  then 
back  to  Delaware,  where  if  he  had  a family  he 
could  make  them  a ten  minutes’  visit  and  start 
on  his  round  again. 

His  route  was  mostly  through  an  unbroken 
forest,  following  Indian  trails,  with  an  oc- 
casional crude  road  made  by  the  settlers  for 
their  convenience.  lie  traveled  on  horseback, 
and  forded  all  streams,  as  there  were  practic- 
ally no  bridges.  Each  night  found  him  a 
welcome  guest  at  some  cabin,  and  the  neigh- 
bors were  hurriedly  summoned,  and  when  a 
few  were  gathered  together,  services  were  held 
so  the  early  minister  had  no  idle  time  on  Ins 
hands,  and  plenty  of  exercise.  Among  the 
earliest  ministers  of  whom  any  account  is  given 
was  a Presbyterian  named  Matthews.  A pi- 
oneer states  that  “he  stopped  at  Daniel  Coop- 
er’s to  stay  all  night,  and  proposed  to  preach  to 
the  people  of  that  place  that  night  if  they  could 
get  together.  Mr.  Cooper  immediately  sent 
out  word  and  by  early  candle-light  had  gath- 
ered in  some  fifteen  or  twenty  men,  women  and 
children  to  hear  the  glad  tidings  from  the  man 
of  God,  as  he  was  the  first  of  the  kind  that  had 
ever  been  through  on  that  errand.  The  old 
minister  made  an  appointment  for  four  weeks 
later,  and  agreed  to  preach  once  a month  dur- 
ing the  year  for  $15.  Even  this  small  pittance 
he  took  out  in  dressed  deer  skins,  which  he 
said  his  good  lady  could  use  to  ‘face  the  boys’ 
pantaloons,’  as  seems  to  have  been  a common 
custom  in  those  days  in  the  backwoods.” 
Goldsmith  very  beautifully  describes  in  his 
deserted  village  the  country  clergyman  and  his 
home : 

Near  yonder  copse  where  once  the  garden  smiled, 

And  still  where  many  a garden  (lower  grows  wild, 
There,  where  a few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 
The  village  preacher’s  modest  mansion  rose. 

A man  lie  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 

Anti  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a year. 

The  faithful  Matthews  had  four  stations, 
in  such  an  unsettled  wild  region  that  he  could 
only  visit  them  once  a month,  and  for  this  he 
received,  if  they  paid,  $60  a year,  one-fifth 
the  amount  of  his  English  brother,  and  no 
poetry  to  beautifully  record  his  zeal  and  de- 
votion to  the  Master’s  work. 

In  those  days,  the  hymns  were  found  in  the 
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old  “Missouri  Harmony,”  and  among  them  the 
favorites  were  “Rock  of  Ages,’  “God  Moves 
in  a Mysterious  Way,”  "Jesus  1 My  Cross 
Have  Taken,”  "Come  Thou  Fount  of  Every 
Blessing,”  “On  Jordan’s  Stormy  Ranks  I 
Stand,”  "Jesus  My  All  to  Heaven  lias  Gone.” 
Unfortunately  at  that  time  “The  Lord  Will 
Provide,”  had  not  been  written.  It  would  have 
been  most  appropriate. 

People  today  little  appreciate  the  hardships 
and  privations,  the  faithfulness  and  self-sacri- 
lice  of  these  servants  of  God  who  dared  all  and 
suffered  all  that  a great  nation  might  be  kept 
true  to  the  Christian  faith. 

Revs.  John  O.  and  William  Blowers  were 
two  early  ministers  in  the  Methodist  church, 
they  were  brothers,  the  former  coming  to  the 
county  in  1821,  and  the  latter  a year  later,  and 
were  soon  licensed  to  preach,  being  the  first 
persons  in  the  county  licensed. 

Another  early  preacher  was  John  Davis; 
he  was  a hatter,  and  his  hat  shop  w'as  first  on 
the  J.  K.  Myers  corner,  and  in  1833  he  re- 
moved to  the  present  Shonert  lot.  Pie  was  of 
the  United  Brethren  persuasion,  and  once  he 
was  delivering  a sermon  at  the  court  house, 
and  was  vividly  picturing  the  punishment  that 
was  certain  to  be  meted  out  to  the  wicked. 
When  he  reached  his  peroration  he  drew'  him- 
self up,  and  solemnly  thundered  forth:  “Yes, 
sinners,  you  must  all  repent  or  you  w ill  all  go 
to  hell  just  as  sure  as  1 made  that  hat” 
(pointing  to  his  well-worn  beaver)  “and  I have 
plenty  more  at  my  shop  which  I will  sell  at  two 
dollars  apiece.” 

In  1831  Samuel  Norton  sold  to  the  trustees 
of  the  M.  E.  Church  for  $125,  lot  No.  96, 
Here  a small  brick  church  was  erected,  which 
was  used  by  them  until  1851,  when  on  the  same 
site  the  present  building,  w'as  erected,  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  News-Forum.  This  church  w'as 
dedicated  on  Oct.  29,  1851,  Elder  Poe,  a son 
of  the  great  Indian  fighter,  preaching  the  dedi- 
catory sermon;  in  the  first  building  a Sunday 
School  was  started  in  1834.  In  1822  Bucyrus 
belonged  to  the  Delaware  Circuit,  and  in  1832 
to  the  Marion  Circuit,  but  in  1840  it  became  a 
circuit  of  its  own,  and  the  parsonage  was  built 
in  1841.  The  residence  adjoined  the  church  a 
story  and  a half  brick  on  the  lot  now  occupied 
by  the  post  office,  this  and  the  church  site  being 
the  original  lot  96.  The  church  of  1851  was 


used  until  the  present  handsome  church  w'as 
dedicated  in  1890,  the  first  year  of  its  use 
being  marked  by  the  holding  of  the  Methodist 
conference  within  its  walls. 

Prior  to  1825  the  Presbyterians  held  ser- 
vices at  the  homes  of  the  various  members  of 
that  denomination.  Rev.  William  Matthews 
frequently  addressing  them.  A congregation 
was  formed,  but  the  services  continued  to  be 
held  in  the  grove  where  now  stands  the  Penn- 
sylvania station  ; in  the  little  brick  schoolhouse, 
w here,  the  Park  House  now  stands,  and  later 
in  the  court  house.  Among  the  ministers, 
w'ere  Rev.  Shab  Jenks,  and  Rev.  Robert  Lee, 
the  father  of  Robert  Lee,  probate  judge  of  the 
county  half  a century  later.  The  elder  Lee  is 
reported  as  being  the  first  stated  minister  as- 
signed to  Bucyrus.  Services  were  irregular, 
and  the  Presbyterians  increasing  a congrega- 
tion was  again  organized  in  1833  and  the  Co- 
lumbus Presbytery  enrolled  Bucyrus  on  its  list 
of  established  churches,  the  request  having  been 
made  by  thirty-three  petitioners.  Their  first 
building  was  a little  frame  erected  in  1839, 
on  the  present  site  of  the  church,  lot  No.  170, 
which  was  deeded  to  the  trustees  by  Samuel 
Norton  in  1843,  this  lot  and  the  court  house 
being  the  only  lots  in  Bucyrus,  transferred 
from  the  first  owner,  and  never  used  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  for  w hich  it  was  do- 
nated or  purchased.  In  the  first  church  Rev. 
Wm.  Hutchinson  w'as  pastor  from  1839  to 
1848.  In  i860  a new  church  of  brick  w'as 
built  at  a cost  of  $8,000  to  $10,000,  and  April 
7,  1907,  this  gave  way  to  the  present  hand- 
some structure.  The  Presbyterians  started  a 
Sunday  School  in  1835,  and  nearly  half  a cen- 
tury ago  William  M.  Reid  became  its  superin- 
tendent filling  the  position  for  a quarter  of  a 
century.  Among  the  ministers  was  John  H. 
Sherrard,  who  occupied  the  pulpit  from  1867 
to  1S7S.  Pie  was  a grandson  of  John  Sher- 
rard, who  was  on  the  ill-fated  expedition  of 
Col.  Crawford  through  this  county  in  1782. 

In  1829,  the  Evangelical  Lutherans  met  at 
the  little  brick  schoolhouse  and  organized  a 
congregation  with  the  Rev.  David  Shull  as 
pastor.  They,  too,  had  previously  held  ser- 
vices occasionally  at  the  houses  of  those  of  that 
faith  and  in  other  places  in  the  village  as  op- 
portunity offered.  For  two  years  he  acted  as 
their  pastor,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John 
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Slough,  and  lie  retired  on  account  of  his  age 
and  was  succeeded  hy  the  Rev'.  b.  I.  Ruth  of 
Ashland,  who  for  three  years  filled  the  pulpit 
w hile  his  home  was  in  that  village,  but  in  1835 
lie  removed  to  Bucyrus.  The  congregation 
continued  to  hold  services  in  the  schoolhouse 
and  later  in  the  court  house,  until  in  1835  they 
bought  the  lot  on  Walnut  and  Mansfield  streets, 
known  as  the  Adams  residence,  and  now  the 
property  of  Miss  Lizzie  Ostermeier.  Abra- 
ham Myers  had  purchased  the  lot  in  1830  of 
Samuel  Norton  for  $275.  The  corner  stone 
was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  Aug. 
20,  1836,  hut  it  was  not  completed  until  more 
than  a year  later.  Roth  the  German  and  Eng- 
lish Lutherans  occupied  the  church,  being  one 
congregation,  and  services  being  held  in  both 
languages.  In  1842  the  German  members  sold 
their  interest  in  the  church  to  their  English 
brethren,  but  both  continued  to  occupy  the 
building  until  1857,  when  the  German  portion 
bought  the  lot  on  l’oplar  street,  and  erected  a 
church  of  their  own,  which  is  still  standing, 
and  best  known  as  the  armory.  It  was  dedi- 
cated Sunday,  June  20,  1858.  For  over  forty 
years  this  building  was  used,  and  the  Lutherans 
built  their  present  large  structure,  Good  1 lope 
Lutheran,  with  the  highest  spire  in  the  city, 
at  the  corner  of  Poplar  and  Charles,  which 
was  dedicated  Oct.  29,  1893,  and  all  the  work 
of  the  building  was  done  in  Bucyrus.  During 
the  erection  of  their  building  in  1857,  the  Ger- 
mans held  their  services  at  the  Baptist  church, 
the  lot  now  occupied  by  Frank  T.  Johnston  on 
Walnut  street.  At  the  same  time  the  Germans 
were  building  the  English  portion  of  the  con- 
gregation also  secured  a new  home.  Their 
new  structure  was  erected  at  the  corner  of  Wal- 
nut and  Rensselaer,  the  corner  stone  being  laid 
July  2,  1857,  and  the  church  dedicated  May  16, 
1838.  This  served  as  a place  of  worship  for 
fifty  years,  when  the  present  structure  was 
dedicated  in  September,  1903. 

The  Lutheran  Sunday  School  was  organized 
April  5,  1828,  and  after  the  separation  both 
churches  kept  up  their  schools,  the  German 
Lutherans  being  the  first  church  in  Bucyrus  to 
have  a Christmas  tree  for  their  scholars,  and 
fifty  years  ago  there  was  never  a Christmas 
eve  when  the  church  was  not  crowded  with  the 
members  of  all  denominations  to  see  the  pretty 
sparkling  tree,  and  sometimes  two  trees.  All 


schools  now  make  the  glad  holiday  season  a 
lime  of  entertainment  for  the  children. 

ihe  German  Reformed  congregation  was 
organized  about  1829,  and  for  some  years  was 
a part  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  being  members 
of  that  denomination,  and  in  1835  they  were 
with  the  Lutherans  in  the  purchase  of  the 
church  site  opposite  the  court  house.  But 
that  same  year  they  secured  the  services  of  Rev. 
Gottleib  Maschop,  a minister  of  the  Reformed 
church,  and  held  services  in  the  little  brick 
schoolhouse.  In  1840  he  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  J.  J.  Miller,  and  during  his  pastorate  of 
three  years  the  court  house  was  used.  The 
pulpit  was  vacant  until  1845,  w hen  Rev.  Was- 
nich  came  for  three  years,  resigning  in  1848 
to  be  succeeded  by  Rev.  Abraham  Keller,  and 
during  his  pastorate  they  erected  their  first 
church,  a one-story  frame  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Rensselaer  and  Lane,  the  first  church 
to  be  erected  on  land  that  was  not  a part  of  the 
original  Bucyrus.  On  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Wasnich  in  1848  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Abraham  Keller,  who  died  in  the  parsonage  ad- 
joining the  church  in  the  fall  of  1832,  from 
cholera,  that  scourge  taking  away  two  of  the 
Keller  family  and  a number  of  others  before 
its  ravages  were  stopped.  During  his  ministry 
a Sunday  School  was  organized,  although  the 
proposition  was  bitterly  opposed  by  some  of  the 
more  conservative  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion. It  was  a year  before  the  congregation 
secured  another  pastor  in  the  person  of  Rev. 
Max  Stern,  who  served  until  the  spring  of 
1836  when  he  resigned  and  was  succeeded 
April  13,  1836,  by  Rev.  Eli  Keller.  Twentv 
years  ago  the  congregation  had  so  increased 
as  to  necessitate  larger  quarters  and  the  pres- 
ent brick  structure,  St.  John’s  Reformed,  was 
built  and  dedicated  Oct.  12,  1890.  The  Keller’s 
have  had  a number  of  Reformed  Ministers  all 
over  the  county,  and  the  present  pastor,  Rev. 
E.  H.  Keller,  is  of  the  same  family. 

The  first  meeting  to  organize  a Baptist 
church  was  held  at  the  home  of  William  Kelly 
on  Feb.  1,  1838,  and  later  meetings  were  held 
once  a month  at  the  homes  of  William  Kellv 
and  William  White  and  on  |u1v  29,  1838. 
the  first  sermon  was  preached  to  the  new  con- 
gregation by  Elder  William  Stevens,  and  at  iB 
conclusion  all  repaired  to  the  Sandusky  river, 
where  the  ordinance  ol  baptism  was  admin 
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istered  to  William  Mayers  and  his  wife,  Mar- 
garet Mayers,  and  Sovena  Norton.  1 lie 
church  was  not  strong  in  numbers,  but  meet- 
ings were  held  once  a month  at  the  court  house, 
schoolhotise  or  some  private  residence,  and  the 
organization  was  kept  up.  In  August,  1839,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  secure  a regular  pastor, 
Rev.  Thomas  Stevens  being  the  choice  of  the 
congregation,  but  as  only  $54.50  could  be 
raised,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses for  coming  once  a month.  But  services 
continued  with  occasional  volunteer  ministers, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1842,  the  church  purchased 
lot  No.  toy,  on  Walnut  street,  of  David  Ar- 
thur for  $100,  now  owned  by  Col.  C.  V . 
Kisher,  and  during  the  years  1840  and  1841 
the  church  was  served  by  Revs.  Newton  and 
Samuel  Wadsworth,  and  in  1849,  one  of  the 
members  added  to  the  church  was  Sophronia 
Norton,  the  first  white  child  born  in  Bucyrus. 
The  first  regular  pastor  was  Rev.  Jacob  1 horp, 
who  received  a call  on  Oct.  2,  1841,  which  he 
accepted.  A one-story  frame  was  built  on  the 
church  lot,  and  the  Baptists  now  had  a home  of 
their  own.  On  Dec.  2,  1843,  Rev.  Edwin 
Eaton  was  called  as  pastor,  and  the  church  be- 
came one  of  the  strongest  in  Bucyrus,  but  July 
5,  1845,  he  resigned  and  went  to  Illinois,  where 
he  became  one  of  the  prominent  churchmen 
of  the  w'est.  Under  Eaton,  on  April  (>,  1844. 
a Sunday  school  was  started,  and  a library  pur- 
chased. Unfortunately  for  the  church,  James 
Quinby  died,  but  in  his  death  he  released  the 
church  of  debt  due  him  amounting  to  $250, 
but  he  had  been  a tower  of  strength  to  the 
struggling  congregation.  Many  of  the  mem- 
bers were  from  the  country,  notably  from 
Whetstone  township,  and  when  Elder  J.  (i. 
Tunison  became  pa'stor  in  September,  1845, 
differences  arose,  and  on  Dec.  6,  the  pastor 
retired  and  organized  the  Olentangy  Baptist 
Church,  near  I ‘archer’s  Corners,  of  w hich  he 
was  pastor  for  several  years.  Many  members 
withdrew  and  united  with  the  Whetstone 
church.  Eor  ten  years  only  occasional  services 
w'ere  held,  an  occasional  minister  visiting  the 
place,  but  the  few'  remaining  members  were  al- 
ways striving  to  hold  the  church  together. 
Einally,  in  1858,  the  weekly  prayer  meetings 
were  revived,  services  held  at  irregular  inter- 
vals and  on  Kelt.  5,  1859,  eight  members  met 
and  decided  to  reorganize  their  church.  And 


while  they  failed  at  that  time,  the  work  was 
kept  up  and  on  June  4,  1864,  regular  services 
were  resumed  at  Ouinby  Ilall,  with  Rev.  S.  D. 
Bovv  ker  as  pastor.  I he  Sabbath  school  was 
again  started.  During  the  three  years’  pastor- 
ate ol  Mr.  Bovvker  the  church  was  again  built 
up  to  nearly  too  members,  baptisms  being  had 
in  the  Sandusky  and  .also  in  the  old  Buffalo 
run  back  of  the  residence  of  George  Ouinby, 
the  latter  having  been  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  church  since  the  death  of  his  brother,  ^5 
years  -previous.  Mr.  Bovvker  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Jay  Huntington,  and  under  this  pas- 
torate the  Baptists  bought  the  old  Congrega- 
tional church  for  $2,750,  and  removed  to  their 
present  location.  1 he  new  building  was  fitted 
up  with  a font  for  immersion,  and  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism  was  administered  within  the 
church.  The  dedicatory  service  was  held  Sept. 
27,  1868,  conducted  by  Rev.  j.  R.  Stone,  of 
Springfield.  In  this  church  Dr.  E.  G.  Ceonard 
was  one  of  the  later  pastors,  and  Rev.  T.  |. 
Sheppard,  known  throughout  the  nation  as  the 
‘‘Andersonville  Chaplain,”  having  preached 
while  a prisoner  for  nine  months  in  that  prison 
pen.  Several  years  ago  the  present  handsome 
stone  structure  was  dedicated  July,  1906. 

The  first  German  Methodist  minister  to  visit 
Bucyrus  was  Dr.  William  Nast.  In  1857  he 
was  appointed  to  the  first  circuit  laid  out  in 
this  section  of  Ohio,  a circuit  so  large  that  it 
took  him  five  weeks  to  cover  it.  lie  would 
preach  at  Columbus,  .then  start  on  horseback 
and  hold  services  at  Basil,  and  on  to  Thornville. 
where  services  were  held  on  the  second  Sun- 
day; then  to  Newark  and  Mt.  Vernon,  reach- 
ing Danville  for  the  third  Sunday:  then  to 
Eoudonville,  Mansfield  and  Gabon,  and  to  Bu- 
cyrus for  the  fourth  Sunday;  then  to  Marion 
and  a German  settlement  near  Delaware  for 
the  fifth  Sunday,  then  to  Worthington  and  Co- 
lumbus, where  he  held  Sunday  services,  and 
started  again  on  his  long  round.  In  Bucyrus 
the  services  were  held  in  the  English  Methodist 
church.  This  first  minister  was  a man  of  high 
education,  a zealous  worker  and  of  great  force, 
and  he  was  selected  to  take  charge  of  the  Ger- 
man Methodist  paper  in  Cincinnati.  In  after 
years  his  biographer  wrote  of  him:  “Dr.  Wil- 
liam Nast  is  looked  upon  as  the  great  head 
and  leader  of  the  German  Methodists  in  the 
United  Stales;  he  has  frequently  surprised  the 
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country  with  his  erudition,  his  ripe  scholar- 
ship, and  the  vast  extent  of  his  knowledge.” 

After  Dr.  Nast  left  Bucyrus,  services  were 
held  every  four  weeks,  in  the  M.  E.  Church, 
until  1850,  the  church  constantly  increasing 
in  membership,  and  in  1854  the  lot  was  pur- 
chased on  Warren  street,  where  the  American 
Clay  Works  now  are,  and  a frame  building 
erected,  which  served  for  nearly  50  years  when 
they  removed  to  their  present  site,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Middletown  and  Gabon  streets,  erect- 
ing a large  brick  structure,  with  the  parsonage 
adjoining.  The  first  church  was  dedicated  on 
Sunday,  jam  14,  1855,  Dr.  Warner  of  Colum- 
bus delivering  the  dedicatory  sermon  in  Eng- 
lish, and  in  the  afternoon,  Dr.  Nast,  who  had 
preached  the  first  sermon  in  Bucyrus  to  the 
congregation,  delivering  an  address  in  Ger- 
man. The  first  parsonage  was  built  on  the 
church  lot  in  1863. 

About  1837,  the  first  Roman  Catholic  ser- 
vices were  held  in  Bucyrus,  when  Rev.  F.  X. 
Tschenhous  celebrated  mass  at  the  residence 
of  Dr.  Joseph  Boehler,  at  the  soutlnvest  corner 
of  Plymouth  and  Lane  streets.  Services  w'ere 
continued  every  month  or  two  for  several 
years  at  the  Doctor’s  residence,  until  about  1842 
the  Doctor  removed  to  Tiffin.  This  discon- 
tinued services  until  about  1849,  when  Catho- 
lic families  became  more  numerous,  and  the 
church  found  it  necessary  to  make  Bucyrus 
one  of  their  missions,  and  for  ten  years  ser- 
vices were  held  at  irregular  intervals  at  the 
homes  of  various  members  of  the  church, 
priests  from  adjoining  churches  conducting  the 
services,  the  most  convenient  points  being  Nor- 
walk, New  Riegel  and  Mansfield.  In  i860, 
the  old  frame  Presbyterian  church  was  pur- 
chased from  the  Presbyterians  and  the  build- 
ing removed  to  the  present  lot  on  Mary  street, 
which  was  purchased  for  $350.  The  building 
was  dedicated  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Rappc  on 
May  26,  1861,  and  the  Rev.  Uerhart  Kleck 
celebrated  the  first  mass  and  preached  the  first 
sermon  in  the  new  church,  'flic  church  was  not 
regularly  supplied  with  a minister  and  was  at- 
tached to  the  Upper  Sandusky  mission,  but 
monthly  service  and  sometimes  semi-monthly 
were  held  until  1869. 

Among  the  ministers  supplying  the  church 
was  Rev.  Joseph  Reinhard,  who  was  sta- 
tioned at  Upper  Sandusky.  On  Sunday,  I 'el>. 


2,  1868,  he  was  riding  on  a freight  train  be- 
tween here  and  Upper  Sandusky  and  just  west 
of  Nevada,  he  was  later  found  lying  dead  be- 
side the  track,  and  all  particulars  as  to  his 
death  have  ever  remained  a mystery. 

In  1869  differences  arose  between  the  Ger- 
man and  Irish  members  of  the  Congregation, 
and  it  resulted  in  services  being  temporarily  dis- 
continued. Matters  were  finally  adjusted,  and 
on  May  5,  1871,  Rev.  D.  Zinsmayer  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Bucyrus  church,  the  first  resident 
pastor.  The  church,  with  a resident  priest  of 
its  own,  grew  rapidly,  and  a parsonage  was 
built  on  the  lot  adjoining  the  church  on  the 
east.  In  1877,  Rev.  Zinsmayer  resigned  to  take 
charge  of  the  church  at  Shelby,  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  PI.  Best,  and  one  of  his  first 
acts  in  May,  1878,  was  to  purchase  nearly  two 
acres  of  land  on  Tiffin  street,  for  $200,  to  be 
used  as  a cemetery.  The  first  interment  was 
that  of  Mrs.  Martha  Docriler,  who  died  Aug. 
17,  1878.  The  cemetery  was  consecrated  by 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Gilmore  on  Oct.  19,  1880. 
When  the  present  large  brick  church  w;as 
erected,  Rev.  J.  PI.  Kleekamp  was  the  priest 
in  charge;  it  w'as  dedicated  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Gilmore,  May  28,  1888,  and  at  its 
completion  was  the  largest  church  in  Bucyrus. 
In  1866,  Rev.  A.  Spierings  started  a parochial 
school,  but  it  was  discontinued.  The  attempt 
was  again  made  under  Rev.  Mr.  Zinsmayer, 
but  the  expense  was  too  heavy  for  the  church 
to  undertake  at  that  time.  When  the  present 
building  w'as  erected,  the  old  frame  was  moved 
back  and  transformed  into  a schoolhouse.  The 
church  w'as  now  strong  and  prosperous,  and  a 
parochial  school  w’as  started,  which  has  con- 
tinued ever  since.  As  years  passed  the  attend- 
ance became  too  large  for  the  little  frame  and 
in  1910  lot  No.  70,  on  Walnut;  street,  was  pur- 
chased and  the  present  structure  was  erected, 
the  only  school  building  of  stone  in  the  city, 
and  the  only  school  building  erected  on  land 
which  w-as  a part  of  the  original  plat  of  Bu- 
cyrus. The  corner  stone  was  laid  July  17, 
1910,  and  that  date  was  the  “Ruby  Jubilee”  of 
the  pastor,  Rev.  Charles  Braschler,  and  it  was 
also  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Catholic  Be- 
nevolent Society.  I he  school  was  dedicated  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Schrambs  of  I oledo,  Nov. 
14,  1911. 

In  December,  1875,  eight  persons  met  at 
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the  home  of  Jeremiah  C.  Correll  and  decided  to 
organize  a Disciple  church.  The  lot  was  pur- 
chased at  the  southeast  corner  of  Warren  and 
Lane,  and  by  November,  1876,  the  basement 
was  completed  anti  services  in  the  new  church 
commenced.  The  second  story  was  completed 
the  following  year,  and  the  building  dedicated 
Sept.  2,  1877,  Elder  Isaac  Errett  having  charge 
of  the  services.  Elder  George  T.  Smith  was 
the  first  pastor.  A Sunday  school  was  organ- 
ized immediately,  and  like  the  church  has  pros- 
pered. The  cost  of  the  building  was  $11,000, 
and  the  entire  amount  was  paid  before  the 
church  was  dedicated. 

The  United  Brethren  Church  was  organized 
in  Bucyrus  in  1892,  by  Rev.  C.  E.  Hill  with 
eleven  members.  They  bought  the  lot  at  the 
corner  of  Middletown  and  East  streets.  This 
county  has  a large  number  of  U.  B.  Churches, 
and  many  coming  to  the  city  from  the  country 
were  of  that  faith,  and  the  eleven  members 
were  rapidly  added  to.  The  frame  church  was 
bought  when  the  Reformed  Church  built  their 
new  brick  and  it  was  moved  to  their  lot,  and 
regular  services  held,  a Sunday  school  organ- 
ized, and  in  1901  the  old  frame  was  replaced 
by  the  present  brick  building,  the  frame  being 
moved  out  Middletown  street  where  it  is  still 
in  use  as  a warehouse  at  the  Smith  & Fitzer 
coal  yards.  A few  years  later  the  parsonage 
was  bought  east  of  the  church. 

In  the  past  dozen  years  a number  of  citi- 
zens have  removed  to  Bucyrus  from  the  coun- 
try, and  among  them  many  from  Whetstone 
township,  who  were  prominent  in  the  Evangeli- 
cal churches  in  that  section.  Some  united  with 
other  churches  while  waiting  a church  of  their 
own.  In  March,  1902,  a number  of  the  Evan- 
gelical faith  met  at  the  G.  A.  R.  Post  Room, 
and  organized.  The  old  German  Lutheran 
church  building  on  Poplar  street  was  rented, 
and  here  services  were  held  by  Rev.  W.  11. 
Munk.  The  first  Quarterly  Conference  was 
held  June  I,  1902,  Rev.  W.  II.  Bucks  was  the 
presiding  elder,  now  editor  of  the  Evangelical 
Messenger.  A Sunday  school  was  started. 
G he  church  increased  rapidly  in  membership, 
and  in  September,  1903,  Rev.  B.  E.  Reams 
became  pastor  of  the  congregation,  lie  re- 
mained four  years,  and  under  his  pastorate  the 
present  church  was  built  on  Gabon  street.  It 
was  dedicated  in  April,  190b. 


The  First  Church  of  Christ  Scientists  was 
organized  in  1900.  The  first  public  lecture  was 
given  at  the  Opera  House  in  March,  1901.  In 
the  fall  of  that  year  they  opened  their  rooms 
on  the  second  lloor  of  the  hirst  National  Bank 
building,  where  they  hold  regular  meetings 
every  Sunday. 

As  early  as  1874,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
start  an  Episcopal  Church  at  Bucyrus,  Rev. 
J.  M.  Hillyar  of  Mansfield,  who  was  the  reg- 
tor  at  Gabon,  coming  over  on  alternate  Sun- 
days, and  holding  services  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
rooms.  An  organization  was  effected,  but  the 
membership  was  not  strong  enough  to  support 
a church,  and  the  movement  was  dropped. 
Still  the  organization  kept  together,  and  serv- 
ices were  occasionally  held,  later  developing 
into  services  every  two  weeks.  Church  prop- 
erty was  bought  on  South  Lane  street,  and  a 
building  fund  started.  No  regular  services 
are  at  present  held,  but  the  Church — St.  John’s 
Episcopal — still  keeps  14)  its  organization,  and 
services  are  frequently  held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
assembly  room,  and  eventually  a church  will 
be  erected. 

Idle  present  site  of  the  Baptist  church  was 
once  occupied  by  a two-story  brick,  which  was 
built  by  the  Congregationabsts  in  1855.  For 
the  previous  15  years  Rev.  John  Pettitt  had 
been  holding  services,  and  finally  organized  a 
congregation.  The  new  church  w'as  dedicated 
on  Sept.  28,  1855,  and  services  continued  un- 
der various  pastors  until  1864,  when  services 
became  very  irregular,  and  two  years  later  the 
building  was  sold  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
who  used  it  for  school  purposes  while  the  new 
school  building  was  being  erected.  After  the 
completion  of  the  new  school  building  it  was 
sold  to  the  Baptist  church.  In  1859  the  Con- 
gregationabsts installed  the  first  pipe  organ 
ever  brought  to  Bucyrus.  When  the  church 
was  discontinued  the  organ  was  removed  to 
the  Methodist  church.  Rev.  John  Pettitt,  the 
founder  of  the  church,  became  a resident  of 
Bucyrus  about  1840,  and  filled  many  of  the  Bu- 
cyrus pulpits.  He  went  to  Benzie  county, 
northern  Michigan,  in  1866,  and  in  this 
sparsely  settled  region  had  several  appoint- 
ments which  he  filled  w inter  and  summer.  On 
Sunday,  May  11,  1879,  he  went  on  horseback 
to  fill  one  of  these  appointments,  and  on  his 
return  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  in  half  an 
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hour  had  gone  to  his  reward,  dying  in  the 
harness  in  the  8oth  year  of  his  age,  after  half 
a century  of  faithful  service. 

About  1830,  Rev.  Seeley  Bloomer  visited 
Bucyrus  and  delivered  a sermon  to  the  I’rotest- 
lant  Methodists,  lie  made  several  visits  and 
was  followed  by  other  ministers  of  that  de- 
nomination. In  1845  under  Rev.  Mr.  Dalby, 
a meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  John 
Morfoot  on  South  Walnut  street,  the  house 
now  occupied  by  Mrs.  L.  C.  Doll,  now  412 
South  Walnut.  A church  was  organized,  the 
lot  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Walnut  and 
Rensselaer  was  purchased  and  a church  build- 
ing erected,  a small  frame.  The  first  pastor 
was  Rev.  Mr.  Bamford,  who  held  services 
every  two  weeks,  filling  stations  at  the  same 
time  at  Wingert’s  Corners,  Bear  Marsh  and 
Grass  Run.  Other  pastors  followed,  the  last, 
Rev.  I.  C.  Thrapp,  in  1856,  and  when  he  left 
services  were  discontinued.  Later  the  building 
was  removed  to  the  present  site  of  the  Ameri- 
can Clay  Co.,  where  it  was  a part  of  the  ma- 
chine shops  of  Frey  & Sheckler,  and  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  the  night  of  Aug.  19,  1867, 
w hen  the  entire  plant  was  burned,  with  a loss  of 
$13,000. 

On  Oct.  31,  1869,  Lev.  Alexander  M. 

Cowan,  a minister  of  the  Southern  I’resby- 
terian  church  preached  a sermon  in  the  Court 
House,  and  organized  a church  of  that  denom- 
ination, the  membership  being  composed  almost 
exclusively  of  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  The  Ouinby  llall  was  secured  and 
services  were  held  for  several  months,  but 
interest  in  the  new  church  became  less  and 
less  and  it  was  finally  abandoned,  the  members 
again  uniting  with  the  Presbyterian  church. 

About  1873  a number  of  the  members  of  the 
Methodist  church  started  what  was  known  as 
the  Christian  Holiness  movement,  the  doctrine 
being  that  once  experiencing  holiness,  the  con- 
vert could  do  no  wrong,  the  minister  himself 
being  an  advocate  of  the  new  doctrine.  The 
next  Conference  quietly  replaced  him,  and  sent 
to  Bucyrus,  Dr.  A.  Nelson,  one  of  their  ablest 
men,  and  although  the  first  meetings  of  the 
holiness  believers  were  held  in  the  basement  of 
(lie  church,  later  the  church  was  denied  them. 

I hey  were  still  Methodists,  and  Dr.  Leonard 
with  Christian  patience  faithfully  attended 
many  of  their  meetings,  endeavoring  to  give 


them  counsel  and  advice  and  lead  them  to  more- 
rational  views.  Un  his  departure,  they  became 
more  zealous  in  their  belief  than  ever,  were 
generally  known  as  ‘‘Sanctilicationists,”  and 
with  difficulty  secured  rooms  for  their  meet- 
ings. They  held  tent  meetings,  on  Last  Rens- 
selaer street  and  really  developed  into  martyrs 
for  their  belief,  as  the  unruly  element  in  the 
community  disgraced  the  town  by  disturbing 
their  meetings  and  eventually  stopped  the  serv- 
ices by  cutting  down  the  tent.  This  left  them 
no  place  to  meet  but  at  the  homes  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  although  they  bought  ground  for  the 
erection  of  a church,  the  members  were  poor 
in  everything  except  religion,  and  the  project 
was  abandoned,  and  most  of  them  gradually- 
drifted  into  other  churches,  principally  the 
United  Brethren. 

The  Salvation  Army  has  established  a head- 
quarters here  on  several  different  occasions, 
their  principal  one  being  in  1894,  when  they 
used  the  basement  of  the  vacant  M.  L.  Church 
on  East  Mansfield  street.  This  was  during  the 
time  when  the  financial  depression  left  hun- 
dreds of  unemployed  in  every  community,  to 
be  cared  for  by  the  citizens.  They  frequently 
met  in  winter  at  that  time  w ith  little  or  no  lire 
to  warm  the  building,  and  although  their  food 
allowance  was  meagre,  it  is  to  their  credit  that 
they  shared  the  little  they  had  with  any  wan- 
dering tramp  who  applied  to  them  for  relief. 

It  was  in  October,  i8nj  that  the  Nortons 
came,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year 
came  the  Beadles,  and  in  December,  1821  the 
town  of  Bucyrus  was  laid  out.  On  September 
1,  1822,  the  first  death  occurred,  and  the  four- 
year-old  son  of  Mishael  Beadle  was  taken 
away.  There  was,  as  yet,  no  graveyard  in  the 
village,  so  a site  was  selected  on  the  extreme 
south  line  of  Mr.  Norton’s  land  at  the  junction 
of  Walnut  and  Middletown  streets  and  here 
the  little  boy  was  buried.  Three  months  later, 
on  Dec.  30,  1822,  as  the  old  year  was  passing 
away,  another  little  life  was  ended,  and  Jacob, 
the  five-year-old  son  of  |ohn  Kellogg  was  laid 
beneath  the  second  mound  in  the  graveyard. 
The  next  year  John  Deardorff",  the  first  adult 
to  pass  away,  was  laid  beside  his  little  son,  and 
the  same  year  his  daughter  Margaret  was 
buried  there,  and  the  next  year  her  brother 
William,  in  1824,  a daughter  of  Rachel  Kel- 
logg died,  .and  the  year  follow  ing  |ohn  Kellogg 
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himself  passed  away.  There  are  many  others, 
as  years  after,  the  remains  of  many  of  these 
early  burials  were  discovered  here  as  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  town,  and  all  were 
transferred  to  the  city  graveyard  on  Tiffin 
street. 

Lewis  Cary  came  to  Bucyrus  in  1822,  and 
two  years  later  his  wife  Rachel,  died.  The 
graveyard  south  of  the  town  was  on  the  edge 
of  the  plains,  covered  with  wild  grass,  and  was 
hare  of  trees,  and  anything  but  a site  that 
would  be  selected  by  the  pioneers  for  the  burial 
of  their  loved  ones,  and  it  was  probably  only 
taken  when  the  emergency  arose,  making  some 
burial  spot  necessary.  When  Mrs.  Cary  died 
her  husband  selected  a pretty  site  on  his  land 
north  of  the  river  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  over- 
looking the  Sandusky,  and  surrounded  by  trees. 
It  w;as  just  south  of  the  present  Holy  Trinity 
cemetery,  and  here  Mrs.  Cary  was  laid  to  rest. 
It  had  been  partly  cleared  away,  and  in  the 
little  clearing  Johnny  Appleseed  had  planted 
a few  of  his  apple  trees.  The  same  year  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Bucklin  died,  the  mother  of  Mrs. 
Samuel  Norton  and  Albigence  Bucklin  who 
had  joined  her  children  in  the  west  in  1822. 
She  was  buried  on  this  burial  site.  In  1825  the 
burials  were  Daniel  McMichael,  who  came  in 
1820,  built  a mill  up  the  river,  and  disposing 
of  it  had  his  home  in  a log  cabin  on  the  lot 
where  the  Einlgy  residence  now'  stands;  Seth 
Holmes,  who  came  w ith  the  Nortons  in  1819. 
Other  burials  there  were  the  father  and  mother 
of  Seth  Holmes,  Timothy  Kirk  and  wife,  and 
a colored  servant  of  Lewis  Cary.  Not  many 
years  ago,  some  of  the  stones  were  still  stand- 
ing in  what  was  known  as  the  Henry  orchard, 
marking  the  site  of  the  last  resting  place  of 
these  early  pioneers. 

fn  1828  Amos  Clark  donated  about  an  acre 
of  ground  north  of  the  city  to  he  used  for 
burial  purposes.  It  was  across  the  road  and 
a little  north  of  the  Cary  graveyard.  It  was  a 
pretty  location,  on  high  ground,  overlooking 
the  river.  The  graveyard  was  still  in  existence, 
owned  and  cared  for  by  the  city,  and  many  of 
the  tombstones  can  still  be  read  that  mark  the 
last  resting  place  of  many  of  the  first  pioneers. 
Here  Samuel  Yost,  a little  boy  of  four  and  a 
hall  years  was  the  first  burial  in  May,  1827. 

In  this  graveyard  is  buried  the  founder  of 
the  city,  Samuel  Norton,  who  died  \pril  18, 


1856,  and  from  an  obituary  notice  in  the 
Bucyrus  Journal  the  following  is  taken: 

“The  death  of  Mr.  Norton  has  left  a vacancy 
among  our  citizens  as  well  as  in  his  familv, 
which  cannot  be  tilled.  Being  the  first  settler, 
he  was  justly  entitled  to  the  name  of  the  “La- 
ther of  Bucyrus.”  In  the  autumn  of  1819, 
when  the  country  around  was  in  a state  of  na- 
ture, and  the  dark  glens  of  the  forest  re- 
echoed the  hoarse  bowlings  of  the  w ild  beasts 
and  the  dread  war-whoop  of  the  Indians,  this 
hardy -pioneer  left  his  quiet  home  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  West.  Attracted 
h)'  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country,  he 
erected  a tent  of  poles  in  which  he  spent  the 
winter.  His  life  for  many  years  afterward 
was  but  a series  of  severe  toil  and  exposure, 
which  none  but  the  most  hardy  and  persevering 
could  endure.  Lor  fifty  years  he  was  an 
exemplary  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  and 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  pioneer  life, 
his  spirits  were  kept  buoyant  by  the  hope  of  a 
future  reward  in  the  mansions  of  eternal  glory. 
A large  concourse  of  citizens  attended  his 
funeral  and  all  expressed  their  regret  for  their 
much  esteemed  citizen,  and  sympathy  for  their 
afflicted  relatives.”  Mary  Norton,  his  wife, 
died  April  29,  ’59,  and  was  laid  beside  her 
companion  of  52  years  of  wedded  life. 

There  resides  today  in  Bucyrus,  Mrs.  Mary 
Jones  Lemert,  a granddaughter  of  the  founder 
of  the  city;  her  mother  was  Elizabeth  Norton 
Jones,  daughter  of  Samuel  Norton,  who  came 
to  Bucyrus  with  her  father  in  1819.  Alonzo 
M.  Jones,  great-grandson  of  the  pioneer,  son 
of  Lorenzo  Jones,  and  grandson  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Norton  Jones.  Fernando  J.  Norton,  a 
grandson  of  Samuel  Norton;  his  father  was 
Jefferson  Norton,  who  was  born  in  Bucyrus. 
These  descendants  all  live  on  land  that  was 
purchased  of  the  Government  by  their  ancestor 
in  1819. 

In  1830  the  Southern  graveyard  was  laid 
out  at  the  southwest  corner  of  what  is  now 
Rensselaer  and  Spring  streets,  but  then  out- 
side the  v illage  limits.  This  later  became  known 
as  the  Lutheran  graveyard,  and  for  thirty 
years  the  graveyard  on  the  'Tiffin  road  and  the 
Southern  graveyard  were  the  burial  sites  of 
the  city,  but  thirty  years  had  crowded  these 
silent  cities  of  the  dead,  and  a larger  burial 
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ground  was  needed.  A private  corporation 
was  formed  composed  of  twenty  citizens  on 
Aug.  30,  1858,  and  it  was  called  the  Oak- 
wood  Cemetery  Association.  Grounds  along 
the  river,  southwest  of  the  city  were  pur- 
chased of  William  Rowse,  nearly  44  acres  at 
$74  per  acre,  and  the  association  organized  with 
the  following  as  their  first  trustees:  John  A. 
Gormly,  president;  S.  R.  Harris,  secretary; 
C.  W.  Fisher,  treasurer;  A.  M.  Jones,  J.  H. 
Keller,  George  Quinby,  R.  T.  Johnston,  Hiram 
Fenner.  Later  additions  were  purchased,  so  that 
Oakwood  Cemetery  now  comprises  65  acres, 
although  all  this  land  is  not  used  for  burial 
purposes,  but  will  be  added  as  necessity  de- 
mands. The  services  of  B.  F.  Hathaway,  a 
landcape  gardener,  were  secured  and  the 
grounds  artistically  laid  out  with  the  paths 
and  drives,  winding  their  way  among  the  trees. 
The  grounds  were  purchased  in  September, 
1858,  but  before  they  were  laid  out,  the  first 
burial  took  place,  a little  grave  was  dug,  and 
on  Sunday,  Nov.  21,  1858,  a funeral  proces- 
sion made  the  first  solemn  march  to  the  new 
cemetery,  and  Lillie  Annie  Craig,  in  all  the 
innocence  of  childhood,  consecrated  the  hal- 
lowed ground. 

The  grounds  were  dedicated  on  Tuesday, 
June  19,  1859,  with  appropriate  e cercises.  On 
March  6,  1882,  the  original  owners  of  the  cem- 
etery incorporated  the  association,  and  gave 
the  entire  cemetery  in  charge  of  the  Oakwood 
Cemetery  Association,  there  being  but  two  con- 
siderations, one  that  the  graves  of  the  original 
members  should  always  be  kept  in  repair,  and 
the  second  was  $3,000  in  cash,  the  money  how- 
ever to  be  expended  in  building  a receiving 
vault,  and  the  following  year  the  vault  was 
finished.  During  the  time  the  association  was 
a private  company,  all  moneys  received  were 
devoted  to  the  improving  of  the  grounds,  and 
the  payment  of  the  sums  advanced  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  land,  and  when  this  was  paid, 
without  any  interest,  Oakwood  Cemetery  was 
donated  to  the  public  for  their  use,  and  it  is 
now  an  association  in  which  all  moneys  re- 
ceived must  be  used  exclusively  for  running 
expenses  and  improvements. 

In  1888  the  Lutheran  graveyard  was  aban- 
doned; and  the  remains  of  over  three  hundred 
who  had  ben  buried  there  were  taken  up  and 
transferred  to  Oakwood  Cemetery. 


Bucyrus  was  organized  as  a village  in  1833 
and  James  McCracken  was  the  first  mayor. 
He  was  followed  by  John  Moderwell  in  1837. 
Peter  Worst  in  1840.  Nicholas  Failor,  1841. 
David  R.  Lightner  1842.  James  Marshall 
1844.  James  McCracken  1846.  James  H. 
Hutchinson  1847.  William  M.  Scroggs  1850. 
Stephen  R.  Harris  1852.  George  P.  Seal  1853. 
Jacob  Scroggs  1855.  S.  J.  Elliott  1858 
Jacob  Scroggs  1858,  Elliott  having  resigned  to 
become  probate  judge.  Henry  C.  Rowse  i860 
S.  R.  Harris  1861.  Win.  M.  Scroggs  1862. 
E.  B.  Finley  1863.  C 1).  Ward  1865.  Wil- 
son Stewart  1866.  George  Donnenwirth  1868. 
In  1870  at  the  April  election  the  count  showed 
the  election  of  William  M.  Reid  as  mayor  by 
23  majority.  Several  days  later  a second  count 
was  held  and  this  showed  the  election  of  George 
Donnenwirth  by  a small  majority  and  he  was 
sworn  into  office.  The  matter  was  carried  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  body,  in  March 
of  1872  rendered  their  decision,  that  when  the 
votes  had  once  been  counted  and  the  result 
declared,  and,  the  ballot  box  remained  un- 
guarded in  the  hands  of  the  clerk  for  several 
days,  a second  count  was  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
and  gave  the  certificate  of  election  to  Mr.  Reid 
and  he  served  as  mayor  for  about  two  weeks. 
At  the  time  of  the  election  the  opinion  was  so 
general  that  the  second  count  was  fraudulent 
that  Gen.  Samuel  Myers,  C.  G Malic  and 
William  Rowland,  three  members  of  the  council 
elected  on  the  same  ticket  with  Mr.  Donnen- 
wirth, denounced  the  entire  transaction  as  un- 
just and  declined  to  serve  as  councilmen. 
After  Mr.  Reid  had  served  his  two  weeks  the 
spring  election  of  1872  came  on  and  James  M. 
Van  Voorhis  was  elected  mayor.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  C.  D.  Ward  in  1876.  Allen  Camp- 
bell in  1880,  C.  D.  Ward  in  1884,  M.  FI.  Ful- 
ton, 1886;  C.  D.  Ward,  1888;  Charles  Donnen- 
wirth, 1894;  David  E.  Fisher,  1896;  C.  F. 
Rirk,  1898;  II.  E.  Valentine,  1902;  and  E.  J. 
Songer,  T907. 

In  1886  Bucyrus  became  a city,  and  was 
divided  into  wards.  When  Bucyrus  was 
laid  out  as  a village  in  1822,  it  was  re- 
ceiving its  mail  at  Delaware.  Any  respons- 
ible citizen  having  business  there  went  to 
the  posloffice  and  brought  up  the  mail  for 
people  living  within  a radius  of  eight  or 
ten  miles  of  Bucvrus.  Occasionally,  one  of  the 
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settler’s  lent  his  horse  to  one  of  his  neighbors 
to  make  the  trip  to  Delaware  and  bring  the 
mail.  Alter  the  town  w as  laid  onL  the  saddler’s 
shop  of  Lewis  Carey  was  the  recognized  head- 
quarters for  the  mail.  Alter  several  small 
shops  had  located  in  Bucyrus  a petition  was 
sent  to  the  postmaster  general  requesting  the 
establishment  of  a postoffice  at  Bucyrus,  with 
Lewis  Carey  as  postmaster,  lie  was  appointed 
on  Eeb.  2,  1824,  and  served  for  over  live  years, 
and  during  those  live  years  the  name  of  the 
office  appears  on  the  records  at  Washington  as 
“Bucyrus’’  alias  “Busiris”.  On  March  4,  1828, 
Andrew  Jackson  became  president  and  com- 
menced his  wholesale  removal  of  public  officials, 
giving  as  his  only  reason  “to  the  victor  belongs 
the  spoils,”  and  this  principle  laid  down  by- 
Andrew  Jackson  has  been  followed  ever  since 
with  Bucyrus  postoffice  appointments.  Dur- 
ing Mr.  Cary’s  term  of  service  the  postoffice 
was  in  his  building  on  what  is  now  the  Shonert 
property,  adjoining  the  bridge  on  North  San- 
dusky avenue,  lie  was  succeeded  on  July'  20, 
1829  by  Henry  St.  John,  who  kept  the  office 
in  his  store,  a two-story  frame  erected  by  him 
in  1825,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Public 
Square,  which  was  torn  down  to  make  room 
for  the  present  Bucyrus  City  Bank  building. 

Henry  St.  John  held  the  office  for  eight 
years,  and  on  the  election  of  Martin  VanBuren 
John  Forbes  w as  appointed  on  June  26,  1837. 
Mr.  Forbes  was  a harness  maker  and  of  the 
same  political  faith  as  Mr.  St.  John,  but  the 
latter  was  disposing  of  his  store  and  removed 
to  Tiffin.  Flis  harness  shop  was  in  a little  frame 
on  the  west  side  of  Sandusky  avenue,  the  sec- 
ond lot  north  of  the  railroad.  When  the  hist 
postoffice  was  established  in  1824,  mail  was 
brought  by  carrier  on  horseback  once  a week, 
and  in  the  winter  when  the  ground  was  not 
sufficiently  frozen  to  bear  a horse  it  was  de- 
livered on  foot.  In  1827  the  line  of  stages  be- 
gan between  Columbus  and  Sandusky,  and  mail 
was  delivered  three  times  a week.  In  1834  a 
stage  route  was  commenced  from  Bucyrus  to 
Mansfield.  The  following  w'as  the  mail  facil- 
ities under  Postmaster  Forbes.  The  Tiffin 
mail  left  every  Friday  morning  at  7 o’clock 
and  arrived  Saturday  at  5 p.  m.  The  Ml. 
Vernon  mail  left  every  Friday  morning  at 
6:00  and  arrived  on  Saturday  evening  at 
7:00.  The  ITedericktown  mail  arrived  every 


Wednesday  evening  at  6:00  and  left  every 
Thursday  morning  at  5 :oo.  The  Perrysburg 
mail  left  every  Monday  morning  at  5:00  and 
arrived  on  Tuesday  evenings  at  0:oo.  '1'he 

Kenton  mail  arrived  every  Wednesday  noon 
and  left  the  same  day  at  1 :oo  P.  M.  The  New 
Haven  mail  arrived  every  Tuesday  at  noon  and 
left  at  1 .00  P.  M.  the  same  day.  The  eastern 
mail  from  Pittsburg,  through  Mansfield,  ar- 
rived every  other  evening  at  0 :oo  and  left  the 
following  morning  at  4:00  o’clock.  The  north- 
ern mail  arrived  every  other  day  between  1 :oo 
and  4:00  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  departed 
in  twenty  minutes  for  Columbus.  The  great 
southern  mail  arrived  every  other  day  (the 
same  day  as  the  northern)  betwen  9 and  12 
P.  M.  and  departed  in  about  30  minutes  for 
Sandusky  City.  It  will  be  seen  the  last  mail 
to  arrive  was  about  midnight  and  the  first  mail 
to  leave  was  at  four  in  the  morning,  so  it  must 
not  have  been  the  duty  of  the  postmaster  to 
keep  as  close  a scrutiny  of  the  mail  as  is  done  at 
the  present  day.  lie  probably  closed  the  sack 
and  either  hung  it  on  the  outside  of  the  build- 
ing, or  the  mail  carrier  had  a key  by  which  he 
could  enter  the  office  and  get  his  own  mail, 
w hile  the  postmaster  was  soundly  sleeping,  and 
dreaming  of  the  emoluments  of  his  office.  The 
salary  of  Forbes  in  1840,  was  $293.47.  Up 
to  this  date  Bucyrus  was  still  the  office  of  de- 
livery for  a large  part  of  the  county.  The  only 
postoffices  in  the  county  at  that  time  being  at 
Brokensword,  Poplar,  and  one  in  Sandusky 
township.  There  were  offices  at  Gabon,  I.ees- 
ville,  and  Tiro  in  the  Richland  county  part, 
and  two  or  three  in  what  is  now-  Wyandot 
county. 

There  was  a change  of  parties  by  the  election 
of  William  ITenry  Harrison  in  1840  and  on 
July  13,  1 84  r James  McCracken,  a Whig,  was 
appointed  postmaster,  and  his  office  was  in  his 
shop  where  the  Mader  Block  now  stands.  The 
Democrats  again  came  into  powder  at  the  next 
election  and  Alexander  P.  Widman  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  in  May  6,  1845,  and  con- 
tinued the  office  at  the  same  place,  w hen  he  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  R.  T.  Johnston,  Dec.  8,  1847, 
and  the  office  was  in  his  drug  store  where  the 
Majestic  picture  show  is  now  located.  When 
Zachary  Taylor  was  elected  president  the 
Whigs  again  secured  the  postoffice,  and  Henry 
Converse  was  appointed,  April  .),  i8.p>.  'The 
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tire  of  1848  had  destroyed  nearly  all  the  build- 
ings on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  square, 
and  on  the  lot  west  of  the  Rowse  block  Henry 
Converse  had  erected  a frame  building  where 
with  his  brother  he  ran  a drygoods  store.  In 
1850,  there  was  another  change  of  administra- 
tion anti  there  were  several  Democrats  aspired 
for  the  office,  so  an  election  was  held  on  Feb. 

26,  1853,  and  A.  A.  Ruhl  received  160  votes, 

John  Ticking  100,  and  Geo.  C.  Seal  50.  Mr. 

Ruhl  was  appointed  to  the  office  on  July  14, 

1853,  and  the  office  was  on  the  present  site  of 
the  Picking  Block,  anti  later  removed  to  a 
small  frame  building  on  the  square  west  of  the 
Bucyrus  City  Bank.  Under  Mr.  Ruhl  the  post- 
office  had  a room  of  its  ow  n and  from  that  time 
on  it  was  not  run  in  connection  w ith  the  post- 
master's business.  Mr.  Ruhl  was  succeeded 
on  Sept.  1,  1857,  by  C.  D.  Ward,  and  under 
him  the  office  was  in  the  same  building  on  the 
northwest  side  of  the  square. 

Another  change  of  administration  came  in 
i860,  and  with  it  came  the  appointment  of 
James  G.  Robinson  as  postmaster  on  March 
12,  1861,  the  quickest  appointment  after  a 
change  of  administration  ever  made  in  Bucy- 
rus. Lincoln  became  president,  March  4.  Mr. 
Robinson  was  editor  of  the  Journal  at  the  time, 
and  his  printing  office  was  in  the  second  story 
of  the  Rowse  building,  and  Mr.  Robinson  re- 
moved the  office  to  the  rear  room  of  the  block 
on  the  first  floor.  He  was  succeeded  by  Isaac 
Z.  Bryant  on  October  5,  1866,  who  held  the 
office  only  six  months,  and  on  March  19,  1867 
\V.  C.  Lemert  was  appointed.  He  held  the 
office  only  two  months  and  on  July  19,  1867 
James  P.  Rader  became  postmaster,  and  the 
office  was  removed  to  the  Swigarl  building,  op- 
posite the  Court  House,  the  room  now  occupied 
by  Mader  and  Crawford.  On  July  12,  1870, 

John  llopley  editor  of  the  Journal,  was  ap- 
pointed and  held  the  office  over  eight  years, 
being  succeeded  on  Jan.  14,  1879  by  C.  \V. 

Fisher.  Mr.  Fisher  died  in  the  spring  of  1882, 
and  until  his  successor  was  appointed  the  of- 
fice was  in  charge  ol  one  of  his  bondsmen, 

Martin  Deal.  M.  IT.  Fulton  was  appointed  on 
March  29,  1882,  and  served  four  years,  w hen 
another  change  of  administration  in  the  elec- 
tion of  President  Cleveland  occurred  and  Shan- 
non Clements  was  appointed  on  May  28,  1886, 
and  the  office  was  removed  to  file  east  room  of  mornin 


the  V ollrath  Block.  Mr.  Clements  served  four 
years  when  the  policy  of  the  administration 
again  changed  and  John  llopley  was  appointed 
on  July  9,  1890,  and  the  oltice  was  removed 
to  the  south  room  of  the  Vollrath  Block  on 
Walnut  stieet.  President  Cleveland  came  in 
for  his  second  term  in  1893,  and  on  July  9, 
1894,  A.  M.  Fnsminger  was  appointed  post- 
master, and  served  four  years,  when  the  ad- 
ministration again  changed,  and  on  August  8, 
1898  Joseph  E.  Hall  was  appointed  postmaster, 
and  the  office  was  removed  to  its  present  lo- 
cation, the  building  being  erected  by  Clias. 
Roelir  expressly  for  the  purpose.  On  Jan.  23, 
I9II>  James  R.  Hopley,  manager  of  the  Tele- 
graph and  Journal  was  appointed  to  the  office. 

In  the  early  days  the  postage  on  letters  was 
25  cents  but  was  gradually  reduced.  On  July 
E ^5°  law  went  into  effect  making  a rate 
of  tin ee  cents  on  all  letters  not  over  one-half 
ounce,  if  paid  in  advance,  and  live  cents  when 
marked  collect.  Weekly  newspapers  were  free 
m every  county;  within  a radius  of  =50  miles 
the  postage  was  20  cents  per  year;  300  miles 
40  cents  per  year;  and  1,000  miles  60  cents 
per  year. 

In  August  1865,  under  Postmaster  Robin- 
son, Bucyrus  was  made  a money  order  office. 

Bi  1893  under  Postmaster  John  Hopley  free 
delivery  was  secured,  with  three  carriers, 
Joseph  Fisher,  W.  C.  Lybarger  and  Walter 
Sheckler,  the  latter  still  being  one  of  the  car- 
riers. 

On  Oct.  1,  1903,  under  Postmaster  Hall 
rural  routes  were  established  from  Bucyrus. 

On  April  11,  1851,  the  Bucyrus  Journal 
contained  the  following  item,  it  was  at  a time 
when  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  road  was 
being  built  west  toward  Crestline:  "Bucyrus 
has  a daily  mail.  On  Tuesday,  April  8th,  the 
first  four-horse  coach  made  its  appearance  in 
our  streets  with  a daily  mail  from  the  east. 

I he  intention  of  the  stage  company  is  to  keep 
up  a daily  line  of  coaches  from  this  place  to 
Wooster,  if  it  can  be  sustained.  Heretofore 
persons  coming  to  this  place  have  been  obliged 
to  lay  over  one  or  two  days  before  they  could 
get  aw'ay  by  any  public  conveyance.  This  dif- 
ficulty is  now  remedied,  and  travelers  can  take 
a coach  from  Bucyrus  to  the  railroad  every 
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The  following  item,  published  Nov.  3,  1853, 
shows  the  introduction  of  the  telegraph: 

"Our  town  has  been  wheeled  into  instantaneous  com- 
munication with  the  balance  of  the  world  and  the  rest  of 
mankind  liucyrus  is  now  hitched  onto  the  telegraph 
and  ready  at  any  moment  to  receive  the  latest  streak. 
The  establishment  of  a telegraph  oflice  here  will  prove 
of  great  importance  to  our  town  and  we  trust  its  advan- 
tages will  be  duly  appreciated  by  our  citizens.  '1  he 
oflice  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Eckert.” 

Nearly  thirty  years  later,  in  November,  1881, 
George  T.  Ristine,  of  Gabon,  established  the 
telephone  in  Liucyrus  and  today  the  Bucyrus 
Telephone  Company  has  nearly  2,000  phones. 

On  Sept.  22,  1845,  six  men  met  in  the  sec- 
ond story  of  the  old  frame  which  stood  on  the 
corner  where  the  Bucyrus  City  Bank  now  is. 
They  had  leased  the  room  for  $44  a year,  and 
they  organized  La  Salle  Lodge  No.  51,  I.  O. 
O.  F.  The  men  present  were  John  Clark, 
George  P.  Seal,  James  R.  Knapp,  James  AL 
Albert,  Oren  Siser,  of  Bucyrus,  and  District 
Deputy  Grand  Master  Joseph  Whitmore,  w ho 
gave  them  their  charter;  the  first  officers  were 
John  Clark,  Noble  Grand;  George  P.  Seal, 
Vice  Grand;  James  R.  Knapp,  secretary; 
James  AL  Albert,  treasurer.  The  officers  were 
immediately  installed  and  the  following  mem- 
bers initiated:  J.  B.  Law  ill,  Franklin  Adams, 
Hiram  Fenner,  Alec  l lowenstein  and  Frederick 
Bickle. 

On  Sept.  5,  1854  the  lodge  surrendered 
their  charter,  but  on  Feb.  26,  1856  it  was  re- 
stored on  the  petition  of  Franklin  Adams, 
W.  R.  S.  Clark,  William  M.  Scroggs,  Benja- 
min Failor,  C.  W.  Butterfield,  Hiram  Fenner, 
and  J.  E.  Zook.  They  elected  officers,  installed 
them,  and  initiated  E.  Smith,  W.  Bair,  W.  A. 
Chambers  and  Pinkney  Lewis,  the  latter  being 
the  only  man  still  living  of  the  above  names, 
his  home  being  now  in  Alansfield.  On  the  re- 
organization they  met  in  the  Anderson  building 
on  South  Sandusky  avenue,  and  in  July  i860 
they  removed  to  the  west  end  of  the  third  jjlory 
of  the  Ouinby  Block,  where  they  remained  un- 
til April,  1886  when  they  removed  to  the 
Vollrath  Block. 

Tn  August,  1848,  the  Lodge  moved  to  the 
third  floor  of  the  Anderson  building,  the  room 
being  occupied  in  the  day  time  as  the  high 
school  room,  Israel  Booth  being  the  teacher, 
and  later  the  first  superintendent  of  the  Bucy- 


rus Union  Schools.  They  paid  $40  a year 
rent. 

In  connection  with  La  Salle  Lodge  is  Kears- 
ley  Encampment  No.  234,  and  Bucyrus  Lodge 
No.  139  Daughters  of  Rebecca,  both  of  which 
meet  in  the  Odd  Fellow’s  room  in  the  Opera 
Block. 

fhe  first  society  funeral  in  Bucyrus  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Odd  Fellows.  On  the  night  of 
organization,  Sept.  22,  1845,  Frederick  Bickle 
was  initiated  into  the  order,  lie  was  a sad- 
dler and  harness  maker,  and  lived  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  Walnut  and  Warren,  in  the 
story  and  a half  frame  now  being  torn  down 
to  make  room  for  the  brick  residence  of  Dr. 
W.  A.  Koch.  He  died  on  Feb.  2,  1848,  and  on 
the  evening  of  that  day  the  Odd  Fellows  met 
and  passed  resolutions  of  respect  to  his  mem- 
ory, and  the  next  day  attended  the  funeral, 
which  was  conducted  by  that  Order,  Hiram 
Fenner  being  then  Noble  Grand.  Both  the 
Masons  and  the  Sons  of  Temperance  attended 
the  funeral  officially,  and  he  was  buried  in  the 
Lutheran  graveyard. 

On  Oct.  20,  1846  a charter  was  granted  to 
Bucyrus  Lodge  No.  139  F.  and  A.  Ah,  the 
charter  members  being  Col.  Zalmon  Rowse, 
Rev.  I libbard  P.  Ward,  Joseph  E.  Jewett,  Ben- 
jamin Warner,  Madison  W.  Welsh,  Amos  L. 
V estover,  John  Caldwell  and  Jonas  Stough. 
The  first  officers  were  Joseph  E.  Jewett,  W. 
AL  ; Amos  L.  Westover,  S.  W. ; Benjamin  War- 
ner, J.  W.  On  May  4,  1870  the  Masons  organ- 
ized Crawford  Lodge  No.  443,  giving  Bucy- 
rus two  Masonic  lodges.  At  the  start  Bucy- 
rus Lodge  met  in  the  Anderson  room,  and  in 
i860  joined  with  the  Odd  Fellows  in  fitting  up 
the  hall  in  the  Ouinby  Block.  Later  the 
Masons  selected  quarters  of  their  own  meeting 
in  the  Blair  Hall,  the  Picking  Hall  and  the 
Miller  Hall,  until  in  1 886  they  removed  to  the 
third  lloor  of  the  Opera  House  Block,  where 
they  were  located  when  their  charter  was  ar- 
rested, in  1889.  Of  Bucyrus  lodge,  Lewis 
Stremmel  was  secretary  for  twenty-one  years. 
Ivanhoe  Chapter  No.  117,  R.  A.  M.  was  in- 
stituted Jan.  13,  1869,  and  Bucyrus  Council, 
No.  57,  R.  N S.  M.,  on  Feb.  10,  1870.  On 
Feb.  3,  1887  Bucyrus  Chapter  No.  3,  order  of 
the  Eastern  Star  was  instituted,  and  the  next 
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year  it  was  one  of  the  live  Chapters  in  the 
State  that  organized  the  Grand  Chapter. 

After  the  charters  were  arrested  there  were 
no  Masonic  organizations  in  Bucyrus.  On 
Oct.  19,  1892,  a charter  was  granted  to  Trinity 
Lodge  No.  556  on  petition  of  18  members  and 
a new  lodge  was  organized  which  has  con- 
tinued ever  since,  holding  its  first  meetings  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  First  National  Bank 
building,  and  later  removing  to  their  present 
quarters  in  the  Blair  Hall.  Bucyrus  Chapter 
No.  160  received  its  charter  Sept.  23,  1893, 
and  Gwynn  Council  No.  83  R.  & S.  M.  on 
Sept.  17,  1898.  These  bodies  together  with  the 
Eastern  Star  meet  in  the  same  rooms  in  the 
Blair  Hall.  During  the  three  years  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity  were  without  a home  the  Stars 
kept  up  their  organization  by  meeting  at  pri- 
vate residences  of  the  members. 

The  next  lodge  to  form  an  organization  in 
Bucyrus  was  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  who  or- 
ganized Demas  Lodge  No.  108  being  instituted 
Sept.  11,  1877,  with  24  charter  members.  On 
March  6,  1878,  Section  No.  119  Endowment 
Rank  was  instituted  with  16  charter  members. 

Feb.  19,  1890  Bucyrus  Lodge  No.  156  B.  P. 
O.  E.  was  instituted  with  thirty-three  charter 
members,  but  after  a year  it  was  discontinued 
but  was  reorganized  in  1892,  and  met  in  the 
third  story  of  the  Rowse  Block,  later  it  moved 
to  the  third  story  of  the  ITausleib  Block,  when 
they  fitted  up  the  second  and  third  floors  of  the 
Sens  Block,  which  is  their  present  home,  where 
they  have  the  finest  club  rooms  in  the  city. 

Bucyrus  Aerie  of  Eagles  No.  501  was  or- 
ganized Oct.  3,  1903  with  75  charter  members. 
In  1905  they  purchased  the  Merriman  corner 
for  $11,000,  the  lot  that  in  1827  was  sold  for 
$80.  'Idle  growth  of  the  order  has  been  so 
rapid  that  their  lot  is  paid  for  and  they  are 
now  arranging  to  build,  and  one  of  the  young- 
est orders  will  be  the  first  to  own  their  own 
home.  Their  present  meeting  place  is  the  third 
floor  of  the  Hausleib  Block. 

The  last  society  to  organize  was  the  Bucy- 
rus Nest  No.  1211,  Order  of  Owls,  which  was 
instituted  on  Aug.  20,  1909,  with  112  charter 
nembers.  Their  rooms  are  in  the  third  floor 
M the  Fisher  Block. 

Of  other  fraternal  organizations  the  first 
:o  organize  was  Howard  Lodge  No.  109  of  the 
Knights  of  Honor  on  May  3,  1875,  with  16 


members.  Their  first  meeting  was  in  the  Birk 
Block,  then  for  two  years  in  the  third  door 
of  the  Bowman  Block,  and  in  May,  1877,  they 
removed  across  the  street  to  the  Fisher  Block, 
their  present  quarters. 

Following  them  came  Crawford  Council  No. 
15  Royal  Arcanum  instituted  Sept.  12,  1877, 
with  22  charter  members.  Their  meeting  place 
has  always  been  the  third  floor  of  the  Fisher 
Block. 

Bucyrus  Tent  No.  135  Knights  of  the  Mac- 
cabees and  Gold  Leaf  Hive,  L.  O.  T.  M.,  meet 
in  the  Picking  Block. 

Court  Bucyrus  Lodge  No.  1010  Foresters 
of  America,  and  Court  Concord  No.  107  Com- 
panion Foresters  meet  in  the  Opera  House 
Block.  - 

Bucyrus  Council  No.  184  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M. 
and  Bucyrus  Council  No.  113  D.  of  A.  have 
their  rooms  in  the  Fisher  Block. 

The  Royal  Home  Lodge  is  in  the  Opera 
Block. 

The  Royal  Templars  Lodge  is  in  the  Opera 
Block. 

The  Home  Guards  of  America  meet  in  the 
Fisher  Block. 

Crawford  Lodge  No.  101  Ancient  Order 
United  Workingmen  meet  in  the  Row  se  Block. 

Bucyrus  Council  No.  27,  National  Union 
meet  in  the  Opera  ITouse  Block. 

Craw'ford  County  Lodge  No.  175  Threshers 
National  Protective  Association,  Rowse  Block. 

Knights  of  Equity  Lodge  No.  153,  Rowse 
Block. 

Modern  Woodmen  of  America  No.  3664 
Opera  House  Block. 

American  Insurance  Union  No.  193,  Fisher 
Block. 

Bucyrus  Circle  No.  391  of  the  Protective 
Home  Circle  Fisher  Block. 

Order  of  the  Red  Cross,  Rowse  Block. 

Patrons  of  Husbandry  No.  70^,  Rowse 
Block. 

Bucyrus  Lodge  No.  117S  National  Protec- 
tive Legion,  Rowse  Block. 

Bucyrus  Council  No.  27  National  Union, 
Rowse  Block. 

Knights  of  Columbus,  City  Bank  Build- 
ing. 

United  Commercial  Travelers.  • 

The  Deutsche  Gessellschaft,  was  organized 
March  23,  1874,  with  120  members,  and  has 
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been  in  existence  ever  since ; their  rooms  are  the 
third  story  ot  the  Mader  Bloch. 

Keller  Post  No.  128  G.  A.  R.,  and  Keller 
Women’s  Relief  Corps  meet  at  the  G.  A.  R. 
Hall  on  South  Poplar  street. 

Thoman  Camp  No.  69  Spanish  American 
War  Veterans  have  their  headquarters  at  No. 
129JJ  North  Sandusky  avenue. 

Bucyrus  being  a central  point  on  the  T.  & 
O.  C.  railroad,  the  engineers  and  conductors, 
firemen  and  brakemen,  all  have  organizations 
with  a large  membership,  and  there  are  unions 
covering  nearly  every  trade  and  occupation. 

The  first  secret  society  ever  organized  in 
Bucyrus  was  in  1823.  All  that  is  known  of 
it  is  the  following  document: 

“We,  whose  names  are  undersigned,  having  conferred 
together  on  the  objects  proposed  and  designed  by  the 
True  American  Society,  and  believing  the  same  to  be  of 
great  importance,  and  worthy  the  aid  and  support  of 
every  true  American  citizen,  we  have  resolved,  and  do 
resolve,  ourselves  into  a branch  of  said  society,  to  meet 
monthly,  in  the  town  of  Bucyrus,  on  the  Saturday  next 
before  every  full  moon  in  the  year,  and  have  therefore 
hereunto  subscribed  our  names,  in  the  presence  of  each 
other.  First  signed  at  Bucyrus,  July  31,  1823.” 

This  was  a political  organization,  and  the 
probability  is  its  object  was  opposition  to  the 
naturalization  of  citizens.  In  the  ’50s  a similar 
organization  existed  in  Bucyrus,  known  as  the 
Know  Nothings,  their  object  being  to  pre- 
clude foreigners  from  voting.  In  1862  an 
order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  met 
in  the  Ritz  Block  in  Bucyrus.  In  1876  there 
was  an  organization  in  Bucyrus  to  oppose  the 
election  of  any  Catholic  to  office.  Its  meeting 
place  was  in  the  Bowman  Block.  No  one 
cared  to  have  bis  name  associated  with  any  of 
these  orders,  and  they  died  natural  deaths  for 
want  of  followers. 

Another  Lodge  which  was  founded  in  1859, 
waB  the  Sons  of  Malta.  One  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  order  was  that  every 
initiation  ceremony  should  be  different,  and 
as  the  order  rapidly  gained  in  membership  it 
took  the  combined  ability  of  the  brightest 
members  to  devise  more  humorous  and  sensa- 
tional features  in  the  ceremonies.  They  bad  a 
benevolent  feature  also,  and  frequently  made 
a midnight  parade,  the  members  being  masked 
and  clothed  in  various  disguises,  they  marched 
through  the  streets,  leaving  provisions  at  the 
homes  of  needy  and  worthy  families.  The 


breaking  out  of  the  war  left  no  heart  in  any 
one  for  levity,  and  the  order  ceased  to  exist. 
Their  meeting  place  was  in  the  Oninby  Block. 

Thirty  years  later  a similar  organization  was 
started  with  sport  as  the  foundation  of  the 
order,  but  it  disbanded  on  account  of  the  ac- 
cidental injury  of  one  of  the  candidates  during 
the  ceremony  of  initiation. 

The  first  school  taught  in  Bucyrus  w'as  in 
the  winter  of  1822,  a little  log  cabin  which 
stood  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  near  the  east 
end  of  the  railroad  bridge.  It  was  taught  by 
William  Blowers  who  later  became  a min- 
ister in  the  M.  E.  Church.  Among  those 
known  to  have  attended  this  school,  were  Eliza- 
beth Norton,  who  later  married  Dr.  A.  M. 
Jones,  and  Horace  Rowse,  one  of  the  builders 
of  the  Rowse  Block.  The  charges  of  Mr. 
Blow'ers  were  $1.50  per  pupil  for  a term  of 
three  months  and  he  boarded  round.  In  the 
'summer  of  1823,  Miss  Alta  Kent  taught  a 
school  east  of  Bucyrus.  Before  a school  build- 
ing w'as  erected  expressly  for  educational  pur- 
poses, the  location  of  the  school  was  not  so 
important  as  was  the  question  as  to  where  the 
teacher  could  secure  a building.  Hence  both 
these  early  schools  were  outside  of  the  village 
as  originally  laid  out  by  Norton,  but  inside  the 
present  corporation.  Moses  Arden  and  Joseph 
Newell  later  taught  in  the  log  school  east  of 
Bucyrus,  Miss  Alta  Kent,  the  first  teacher  in 
that  log  cabin,  marrying  Asa  Hosford  of  Ga- 
bon in  1825. 

The  first  school  in  the  original  village  of 
Bucyrus  was  taught  by  Sarah  Cary  in  1824. 
Aaron  Cary  removed  to  Bucyrus  in  1822,  and 
built  a two-story  log  cabin  near  the  tannery  of 
his  brother  Lewis.  Here  lie  had  bis  saddlery 
and  harness  shop,  and  in  the  second  story  his 
daughter  Sarah  had  a number  of  pupils,  and 
taught  a small  school. 

In  1824  the  lawr  was  pased  which  enabled 
public  schools  to  be  established,  and  allow- 
ing a certain  amount  to  be  appropriated  for 
their  support,  tuition  to  be  free.  Under  this 
law  the  residents  of  Bucyrus  bad  a schoolhouse 
constructed.  It  was  of  logs,  and  20  feet  square, 
and  the  site  selected  was  in  a grove  of  oak  and 
walnut  trees  owned  by  Samuel  Norton.  It  was 
along  the  Indian  trail  which  passed  through 
Bucyrus  a few  rods  north  of  the  river,  between 
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the  Norton  and  Bncklin  log  cabins.  It  was 
about  where  the  Shunk  Flow  Works  now  are. 

It  was  built  in  1824,  and  the  first  teacher  was 
Zalinon  Rovvse,  at  $15  per  month.  There  was 
not  sufficient  money  in  the  school  fund  to  run 
the  school  more  than  a few  months,  but  some 
of  the  citizens  subscribed  money  so  that  the 
school  term  could  be  extended  and  one  sum- 
mer the  neighbors  did  his  farm  work  while  he 
taught  the  school,  but  generally  in  summer  it 
was  used  for  the  smaller  children  only,  people 
paying  a small  tuition.  In  summer  the  larger 
children  were  needed  to  work  and  could  only 
be  spared  to  attend  school  in  winter.  The 
growth  of  the  town  soon  left  the  little  school- 
house  far  too  small  to  accommodate  the  pu- 
pils; added  to  this  was  the  fact  that  the  country 
was  being  settled  up  rapidly  near  Bucyrus,  and 
in  winter  many  scholars  walked  in  three  and 
four  miles  to  attend,  there  being  no  schools 
in  their  neighborhood,  so  it  was  determined’ 
to  build  a larger  schoolhouse.  A one-story 
brick  building  was  erected  18x36  feet  in  size 
near  the  southeast  corner  of  Walnut  and 
Galen.  The  brick  were  made  by  Albigence 
Bncklin,  his  brickyard  being  at  the  rear  of  his 
lot  where  the  T.  & O.  C.  railroad  crosses  Mans- 
field street.  This  building  was  not  only  used 
for  a schoolhouse  hut  later  for  the  court  house 
and  public  meetings,  and  there  was  hardly  a 
Sunday  but  what  some  denomination  held 
services  in  the  building.  Only  the  common 
tranches  were  taught,  reading,  writing,  arith- 
netic,  geography  and  history,  but  occasionally 
some  of  the  teachers  gave  instructions  in  gram- 
nar.  Among  the  teachers  in  this  early  build- 
ng  w'ere  Horace  Pratt,  Sallie  Davis,  Dr.  Sam- 
lel  Horton,  William  White,  Mrs.  Espy  and 
ler  two  daughters,  Maggie  and  Elmira. 

In  1832,  Bucyrus  w as  selected  as  the  county 
;eat,  and  the  citizens  decided  that  the  village 
night  to  own  their  own  schoolhouse.  Mr. 
Norton  donated  the  lot,  southwest  corner  of 
lalen  and  Walnut  for  school  purposes.  'The 
Allowing  is  the  record  of  the  start  of  the 
•resent  Bucyrus  schools: 

“Agreeably  to  public  notice  given  by  tbe  school  cl i rect- 
i's of  tbc  school  district  in  Hueyrus  township  a mcct- 
ig  of  the  bouse  holders  was  held  at  the  school  house  in 
lid  district  on  ’I  liursday,  I'cb.  21,  1833',  and  John  Smith 
'.as  called  to  the  chair,  and  the  object  of  the  meeting 
lade  known  by  /..  Kowse. 

“When  on  motion  of  Henry  St.  John,  it  was  resolved 


unanimously  that  the  school  directors  he  and  are  hereby 
empowered  to  purchase  the  school  house  from  the 
owners  at  any  price  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars. 

"Resolved,  2d,  1 hat  a tax  levy  for  the  aforesaid  pur- 
pose he  levied  and  collected  within  one  year  from  and 
after  that  date. 

“Attest  John  Caldwell,  District  Clerk.” 

The  building  must 'have  been  purchased  as 
on  Oct.  1 5,  1833,  the  minutes  show: 

“Agreeably  to  public  notice,  the  householders  met  at 
the  schoolhouse  in  said  district  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  15, 
and  elected  George  Swency,  James  Marshall  and  Nicho- 
las bailor,  directors;  Lewis  Cary,  treasurer;  and  James 
McCracken,  clerk  of  said  district. 

“Attest  John  Caldwell,  District  Clerk.” 

Bucyrus  now  had  a schoolhouse,  owned  by 
the  village.  But  it  was  soon  too  small  to  ac- 
commodate the  increasing  number  of  pupils. 
From  the  time  of  building  the  hrst  log  school- 
house  in  1824  and  previous  to  that,  schools  had 
been  held  in  several  buildings,  teachers  making 
a canvass  of  the  village  and  securing  as  many 
pupils  as  possible  at  so  much  per  term.  Be- 
sides the  school  of  Sarah  Cary  over  her  fa- 
ther s harness  store,  there  was  a vacant  log 
house  on  the  McCracken  property,  now  the 
Mader  Block,  and  here  in  1829  or  1830  Sallie 
Davis  taught  a school.  I he  old  log  building 
built  by  Samuel  Myers,  south  of  the  J.  K. 
Myers  corner  was  used  for  school  purposes, 
and  in  an  abandoned  frame  building  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Walnut  and  Perry  a private 
school  was  taught.  In  the  old  log  building 
built  as  a district  schoolhouse,  on  the  corner  of 
Warren  and  Spring  schools  were  held.  When 
the  American  House  was  building  Miss  Emily 
Rowse  taught  school  in  what  was  later  the  hotel 
office. 

In  1838  the  four  square  miles  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Bucyrus  township  was  the  Bu- 
cyrus school  district.  I his  was  divided  in  four 
districts,  No.  r being  the  southwest  district; 
No.  6 the  northwest,  No.  7 the  northeast,  and 
No.  8 the  southeast.  I he  school  children  at 
that  time,  with  the  directors  were  as  follows. 


District  Directors 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1 — Abraham  Myers,  Samuel  A. 

Magers,  John  Anderson.... 

4' 

4i 

82 

6 — Samuel  Norton,  James  C. 

Steen,  James  McCracken... 

19 

51 

7 — David  Saylor,  Peter  Worst 

Nicholas  bailor 

51 

5(i 

107 

X John  Davis,  |ohn  A Gonnlv 

( icorge  Sinn 

,17 

.P 

75 

Total  pupils 

ifil 

154 
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At  that  time  the  total  number  of  school  chil- 
dren in  Bucyrus  township  was  529,  which  left 
214  in  the  township  outside  of  Bucyrus.  Of 
these  iO(S  were  hoys  and  106  were  girls. 

In  1X39  a larger  schoolhouse  was  built;  il 
was  a frame  building,  and  on  the  lot  donated 
by  Mr.  Norton ; it  was  30  by  50  feet,  two 
stories  high,  with  a tower.  The  building  is 
still  in  use,  being  the  front  of  the  present  Park 
House.  In  front  it  had  five  windows  on  the 
second  floor  with  four  on  the  tirst  floor  with 
the  door  in  the  centre.  There  were  two  rooms 
on  each  floor,  a hall  running  east  and  west  on 
both  iloors  separating  the  rooms.  The  furni- 
ture was  made  by  the  workmen  of  the  village, 
and  w as  mostly  of  walnut,  and  for  that  day  the 
interior  as  well  as  the  building  itself  was  one 
of  the  finest  village  sehoolhouses  in  the  State. 
At  the  rear  and  on  the  north  were  oak  and 
walnut  trees.  The  house  was  painted  white, 
with  green  shutters.  In  the  belfry  a bell  was 
placed,  the  first  schoolhouse  bell  in  Bucyrus. 
The  first  school  was  opened  in  October, 
1840.  There  were  five  teachers.  In  these 
days  boys  and  girls  were  in  separate  rooms.  S. 
Fry  taught  the  more  advanced  boys,  and  J.  B. 
Squier,  afterwards  one  of  the  leading  physi- 
cians of  the  county  at  Sulphur  Springs,  taught 
the  smaller  hoys.  Miss  Marshall  taught  the 
more  advanced  girls,  and  the  smaller  girls  were 
taught  by  Miss  Cary  and  Miss  Espy.  Owing 
to  boys  being  needed  at  home,  there  were  many 
more  girls  than  boys  in  attendance,  and  two 
teachers  were  needed  for  the  younger  girls, 
both  being  in  the  same  room. 

Only  the  common  branches  were  taught,  the 
highest  instruction  reached  being  grammar 
and  natural  philosophy.  During  the  winter  of 
1847,  Joseph  R.  Whitum  taught  the  higher 
branches  in  a private  school.  He  was  a grad- 
uate of  Jefferson  College,  Pa.  The  session  of 
his  school  commenced  on  Nov.  15,  and  was  to 
continue  for  five  months,  his  prices  for  the 
term  being  $6  tor  the  lower  English  branches, 
including  geography,  arithmetic  and  the  lower 
English  branches;  $8  for  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry,  history,  &c. ; and  $to  for  the  Latin 
and  Creek  languages,  including  algebra,  geom- 
etry and  surveying.  E.  C.  Chambers  the  next 
year  had  a private  school  for  the  higher 
branches. 

In  1849  the  Legislature  passed  a law  for  the 


better  regulation  of  schools  in  cities,  towns  and 
villages  which  permitted  the  organization  of 
graded  or  union  schools.  Prior  to  this  among 
the  early  teachers  were  William  Blowers,  1822, 
James  Martin,  Moses  Arden,  John  Blowers, 
Zalmoii  Rowse,  Joints  Scott,  Dr.  Samuel  Hor- 
ton, Joseph  Newell,  John  Davis,  William  \. 
McGill,  Horace  Rowse,  Abraham  Myers,  jr., 
Abraham  Holm,  jr.,  William  White,  S.  Fry, 
J.  B.  Squier,  John  D.  Sears,  J.  S.  Plant,  Jo- 
seph R.  Whitum,  E.  G.  Chambers,  Jacob  Hof- 
man,  and  Messrs.  Camp,  Everson,  Kiskaden, 
Lee,  McMullen,  Needham,  Wallace  and  Yost, 
date  of  teaching  unknown.  The  lady  teachers 
were  Alta  Kent,  1823;  Sarah  Cary  and  her 
sister,  Sallie  Davis  and  her  sister,  Emily 
Rowse,  Margaretta  Williams,  Mrs.  Espy  and 
her  two  daughters  Maggie  and  Elmira,  Miss 
Marshall,  Ann  McCracken,  and  Hannah  J. 
Dunn. 

Bucyrus  determined  to  take  advantage  of 
this  new  system,  and  the  question  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  of  the  village  in  April, 
1849,  and  it  was  voted  down.  Jacob  Scroggs 
in  a history  of  the  schools  written  by  him  in 
1876,  says  the  friends  of  the  new  system  were 
Josiah  Scott,  Lawrence  W.  Hall,  Dr.  \\  ill i s 
Merriman,  Aaron  Cary,  Dr.  Jacob  Augustein, 
Rev.  John  Pettitt,  J.  B.  Larwill,  John  Ander- 
son, John  Moderwell,  M.  P.  Bean,  editor  of 
the  Forum,  (the  only  paper  in  the  village, ) 
Col.  Zalmon  Rowse,  and  others.  Mr. 
Scroggs,  speaking  of  the  opposition  says: 
“ The  most  serious  and  obstinate  opposition 
came  from  a few  men  of  wealth,  who  had  no 
children  to  educate,  or  who  cared  little  lor 
any  education  beyond  what  was  necessary  to 
compute  interest  at  12  per  cent.  I he  friends 
of  the  system  had  a special  election  called  011 
July  of  1849,  three  months  after  its  defeat, 
and  this  time  they  succeeded  in  carrying  it. 
The  citizens  shortly  after  assembled  and 
elected  the  first  hoard  of  education  in  Bucy- 
rus; Rev.  John  Pettitt,  John  Anderson,  Aaron 
Cary,  Dr.  Jacob  Augustein,  Dr.  Willis  Mer- 
riman, and  John  Moderwell,  all  active  and 
zealous  friends  of  the  new  school  system.  1 he 
first  board  organized  by  electing  Dr.  Willis 
Merriman,  president;  Aaron  Cary,  secretary ; 
Dr.  Jacob  Augustein,  treasurer.  I he  first 
scliool  opened  on  the  first  Monday  in  May, 
18^0,  with  Israel  Booth  as  superintendent  at 
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a salary  of  $600  per  year;  Miss  Diana  Taylor 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  was  the  first  high  school 
teacher,  her  salary  being  $25  a month;  T.  C. 
Bowles  of  Ashland  taught  the  senior  grammar 
at  $25  per  month  ; N.  P.  Tarr  taught  the  junior 
grammar  at  $20  per  month,  but  before  the 
term  expired  he  was  compelled  to  resign  on 
account  of  ill  health  and  Jacob  Scroggs  suc- 
ceeded him.  Miss  Ann  McCracken  and  Miss 
Myra  Fitzsimmons  had  charge  of  the  second- 
ary and  primary  departments  at  $13  per  month. 
The  board  levied  a special  tax,  which  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sum  allowed  by  the  State  under  the 
new  law,  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
schools.  The  board  adopted  rules  to  govern 
the  schools,  eight  to  guide  the  superintendent, 
nine  for  the  teachers,  and  six  special  and 
twenty-five  general  rules  for  the  pupils. 

Here  are  some  of  the  rules: 

“School  week  five  and  one-half  days;  five 
days  one  week,  six  days  the  next.’’ 

“ Use  of  tobacco  prohibited  in  the  schools.” 
“ Teachers  will  be  admonished,  reproved,  or 
expelled  for  drinking  intoxicating  liquors  or 
using  profane  language.” 

“A  chapter  from  the  Bible  must  be  read  once 
a day.” 

“Teachers  will  be  sustained  in  opening  school 
with  prayer,  and  with  a reasonable  time  de- 
voted to  devotional  exercises.” 

“Teachers  must  be  at  their  room  at  the 
ringing  of  the  first  bell.  In  winter  they  must 
see  that  their  rooms  are  heated  and  swept  be- 
fore the  pupils  arrive.” 

The  text  books  were  McGuffey’s  readers  and 
spelling  book;  Ray’s  arithmetic  with  Colburn’s 
mental;  Mitchell’s  geography,  Pineo’s  gram- 
mar, and  such  others  as  the  board  selects. 

The  frame  schoolhouse  could  not  contain 
all  the  departments,  so  the  high  school,  taught 
by  Mr.  Booth,  was  in  the  third  story  of  the  An- 
derson building,  opposite  the  present  office  of 
the  Journal  and  Telegraph. 

Before  the  schools  started  the  people  saw  the 
benefits  of  the  new  system,  as  on  March  1^, 
1850,  an  election  was  held  to  levy  a tax  of 
$4,000  for  the  purpose  of  building  a new 
schoolhouse.  The  proposition  carried  by  a 
vote  of  T46  to  71.  This  building  was  erected 
on  the  west  half  of  the  lots  now  occupied  by 
the  central  building,  and  was  a two-story  brick 
with  a cupola,  and  when  completed  the  entire 


second  floor  was  occupied  by  the  high  school, 
with  two  small  rooms  at  the  rear  for  the  school 
library  and  for  recitation  rooms.  The  two 
rooms  on  the  lower  iloor  were  the  grammar 
departments,  the  old  frame  being  used  for  the 
intermediate  and  primary  departments.  Prof. 
Booth  remained  as  superintendent  for  two 
years,  and  was  devoted  to  his  work,  and  as  the 
first  superintendent  did  much  to  place  the 
schools  on  a substantial  basis.  He  was  prob- 
ably like  many  literary  men  a trifle  absent 
minded.  He  was  married  while  teaching  at 
Bucyrus.  The  lady  of  his  choice  lived  at  Nor- 
walk and  a day  being  set  by  her  for  the  wed- 
ding he  obtained  permission  of  the  board  to 
dismiss  the  high  school  on  the  day  of  the 
wedding.  The  permission  was  readily  granted, 
but  at  noon  on  the  day  set  for  the  wedding,  one 
of  the  school  board  met  the  Professor  and 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  seeing  him. 
The  Professor  failed  to  see  why  there  need  be 
any  astonishment  at  his  attending  to  his  duties. 
“ No  reason  at  all,”  said  the  man,  “but  I 
thought  it  was  today  we  had  given  you  a day 
off  to  go  to  Norwalk  and  get  married.”  The 
Professor  turned  pale.  He  had  a date  to  get 
married  at  two  o’clock,  and  his  bride  was  at 
Norwalk  over  thirty  miles  away.  There  was 
no  railroad  to  Norwalk,  and  no  telegraph  in 
those  days.  Mr.  Booth  n6ver  waited  to  tell  his 
pupils  there  would  be  no  school  that  afternoon; 
lie  hurried  to  the  livery  stable,  secured  the  best 
team  available  and  started  on  his  long  journey 
across  the  country;  a rain  came  up,  and  through 
the  wet  and  mud  he  urged  the  team,  and  at 
midnight  reached  Norwalk.  In  the  meantime, 
while  lie  was  driving  frantically  across  the 
country  the  friends  had  assembled  at  the 
bride’s  residence,  the  time  passed,  and  the  bride 
dressed  for  the  ceremony  waited  in  her  room 
for  her  expected  husband,  at  first  patiently  and 
then  impatiently;  the  people  waited  in  the  room 
below  and  the  minister  waited,  and  still  the 
time  wore  on,  until  satisfied  it  was  useless  to 
wait  any  longer,  about  six  o’clock  the  people 
left.  The  evening  passed  away  and  still  no 
word  from  the  groom,  and  the  bride  and  her 
family  were  justly  indignant  that  no  message 
had  been  sent  by  him  explaining  the  delay,  and 
all  retired.  .About  midnight  there  was  a ter- 
rific pounding  at  the  door  and  the  girl’s  fa- 
ther responded  and  found  at  (he  doorway  his 
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prospective  son-in-law  covered  with  mud  from 
head  to  foot.  The  interview  did  not  start  har- 
moniously, but  Mr.  Booth  finally  succeeded  in 
explaining  how  he  had  forgotten  the  day, 
which  made  the  old  man  madder  than  ever, 
but  later  he  listened  to  the  earnest  protestations 
of  the  young  man,  began  to  see  the  humor  of 
the  situation,  and  agreed  to  let  him  make  his 
explanations  to  his  daughter,  if  she  would 
consent  to  see  him.  Then  came  another  hitch; 
she  wouldn’t.  Finally,  she  consented,  and  Mr. 
Booth  again  explained  the  matter,  but  the 
young  lady  filled  with  the  disappointment  of 
her  postponed  ceremony,  expressed  her  opinion 
in  a way  not  very  complimentary  to  her  un- 
fortunate lover.  He  explained  and  entreated, 
and  finally  as  Tennyson  puts  it, 

“Like  torrents  from  a mountain  source 
They  rushed  into  each  other’s  arms.” 

The  next  morning  the  minister  was  sent  for; 
there  was  a quiet,  private  wedding,  and  Mr. 
Booth  brought  his  bride  to  Bucyrus.  When 
Mr.  Booth  left  here  he  went  to  Sullivan,  Inch, 
where  lie  died  in  the  fall  of  i860. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Booth  as  superintendent, 
was  FI.  S.  Martin  in  the  spring  of  1852,  with 
a salary  of  $500,  but  he  remained  but  one  term 
and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Hill  on  Nov.  8,  1852, 
the  salary  being  $600.  The  new  school  build- 
ing was  now  completed,  the  last  term  of  the 
high  school  having  been  held  in  the  Methodist 
church.  In  the  fall  of  1853  David  Kerr  was 
superintendent  and  remained  two  years  at  $600 
a year.  I11  the  fall  of  1855  J.  K.  Mason  be- 
came superintendent  at  the  same  salary,  but 
only  remained  six  months,  and  on  Monday 
April  14,  John  Ilopley  became  superintendent 
with  a salary  of  $700.  The  schools  now  had 
seven  teachers.  In  December  of  1856,  the 
Bucyrus  Journal  published  an  account  of  a 
spelling  school  written  by  Dr.  W.  R.  S.  Clark 
in  which  50  pupils  took  part,  divided  into  two 
sides,  and  spelling  and  defining  the  words  in 
McGuffey’s  Fourth  Reader.  The  article  says: 
“After  three  hours,  twelve  of  the  two  contend- 
ing parties  retained  their  position  on  the  iloor, 
having  neither  spelled  nor  defined  a single  word 
incorrectly,  although  600  had  been  given  to 
them.  The  finale  was  exceedingly  spirited. 
( )ne  young  lady  maintained  her  position  against 
an  opposition  of  ten,  spelling  down  in  succes- 


sion nine  of  them,  when  the  exercises  were 
closed  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  book  had 
been  exhausted.”  The  young  lady  who  spelled 
down  the  nine  was  Miss  Virginia  Swingly, 
still  living,  the  wife  of  James  B.  Gormly.  1 he 
tenth  who  retained  the  floor  for  the  other  side, 
was  her  sister  Miss  Marcella  Swingly,  later 
superintendent  of  the  schools,  and  afterward 
marrying  Alajor  E.  C.  Moderwell. 

The  next  December  another  spelling  school 
was  held  with  a crowded  house,  and  the  report 
of  this. gives  the  names  of  those  who  spelled 
through  a book  of  a thousand  words  without 
an  error  several  of  whom  are  still  living:  “In 
the  High  School,  Misses  Mary  E.  Moderwell, 
Georgianna  Merriman,  Elizabeth  Moderwell, 
Amanda  Kimmel,  Jane  Sims,  Melinda  Light- 
ner,  Ophelia  Didie,  Elizabeth  Rexroth,  Sarah 
Rexroth,  and  Master  Hiram  Moderwell;  in  the 
Senior  Grammar  School,  Misses  Helen  Van 
Tyne,  Fidelia  Ilowenstein,  Mary  Gormly, 
Lydia  Rexroth,  Elizabeth  Rowse,  Margaret 
Fulton,  Anna  T.  Fulton,  Elizabeth  Bradley, 
Masters  Albert  Van  Tyne,  David  Flail,  John 
Moderwell,  Eugene  Sims,  Daniel  Kanzleiter, 
Rufus  Kuhn  and  Leroy  Henthorn.  Miss 
Emma  Shaw  from  the  junior  grammar  school, 
retained  her  place  on  the  floor  during  the  pro- 
nunciation of  over  900  words,  Miss  Mary 
Howenstein,  from  the  same  department,  kept 
up  until  after  800  words  had  been  spelled  and 
defined.”  Of  those  mentioned  two  are  still  liv- 
ing in  Bucyrus,  Miss  Sarah  Rexroth,  the  widow 
of  Rev.  T.  J.  Monnett,  and  Eugene  Sims.  Of 
the  others,  nearly  all  have  descendants  whose 
homes  are  in  and  around  Bucyrus. 

Mr.  Ilopley  remained  for  two  years,  and 
under  him  the  schools  were  developed  into  sys- 
tem, and  graded  schools  were  for  the  first  time 
really  started,  and  have  continued  ever  since. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  spring  of  1858  by 
Alexander  Miller,  who  had  charge  for  three 
years  at  a salary  of  .$800.  The  pupils  in- 
creased in  such  numbers  that  additional  room 
was  needed,  and  at  different  times  the  M.  E. 
Church,  the  old  Baptist  Church  on  Walnut 
street,  and  the  Congregational  Church  had  to 
he  used  for  school  purposes.  In  September, 
1861.  B.  li.  McVey  became  superintendent  at 
a salary  of  $800,  and  remained  three  years, 
and  in  September,  1864  was  succeeded  by  S.  J. 
Kirkwood,  the  salary  being  increased  to  $1,- 
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ooo.  lie  only  remained  one  year  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 18O5,  j.  C.  Harper  became  superin- 
tendent and  remained  live  years,  bis  salary  be- 
ing several  times  increased  until  bis  last  year  it 
was  $1,600.  Under  Mr.  Harper  tile  grading 
was  still  further  systematized,  the  new  school- 
house  was  built  and  the  first  class  was  grad- 
uated. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  schools  was 
such  that  in  1863  the  board  took  the  first  steps 
toward  securing  better  accommodations.  On 
May  18,  1863,  three  propositions  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  people: 

1— -For  the  sale  of  the  old  schoolhotise.  This 
resulted,  Yes  83;  No  1.  2 — For  the  purchase 

of  the  Gormly  grove;  Yes  84;  No  o.  3 — For 
a tax  to  improve  said  lot,  Yes  84,  No  o.  Every- 
body appeared  to  favor  the  proposition  so  a 
light  vote  was  cast.  The  Gormly  grove  a lit- 
tle over  two  acres  adjoining  the  school  build- 
ing on  the  east  was  purchased  for  $1,600.  In 
June  they  voted  unanimously,  but  only  27 
votes  were  cast,  to  build  an  addition  to  the 
brick  schoolhotise,  and  to  levy  a tax  of  $9,000 
for  that  purpose.  Nothing  was  done  about 
building  the  addition,  and  two  years  later  the 
Congregational  Church  was  bought  for  $3,000, 
and  fitted  up  into  school  rooms;  the  old  frame 
schoolhotise  on  West  Warren  was  now  a part 
of  the  Bucyrus  School  district,  and  here  the 
senior  grammar  had  quarters.  There  was  a 
wave  throughout  the  state  for  large  school 
buildings,  and  on  Feb.  24,  i860,  a proposition 
was  submitted  to  the  people  to  levy  a tax  of 
$40,000  to  build  a handsome  new  structure. 
The  vote  wras  yes  160,  no  275,  a majority  of 
106  against  a large  building.  More  room  w as 
absolutely  necessary  and  the  hoard  submitted 
another  proposition  on  April  13,  1867,  asking 
for  $10,000  or  $20,000  for  a new  building. 
The  vote  resulted.  For  a $20,000  levy,  102  ; for 
a $10,000  levy,  7;  against  any  levy  44.  The 
$20,000  proposition  carried,  and  with  this  as 
a starter  the  board  commenced  the  present 
building.  A.  Koehler  of  Cleveland  was  the 
architect  who  drew  the  designs,  and  when  he 
presented  them  to  the  board,  they  were  all  so 
pleased  that  they  later  let  the  contract  to  the 
Bucyrus  Machine  Works  to  construct  the 
building  for  $46,900.  In  the  fall  of  [867  the 
work  commenced,  and  in  April  1868,  the  old 
building  was  torn  down,  and  the  corner  stone 


of  the  new  one  laid  by  the  Masonic  fraternity 
on  July  30,  1868,  in  the  presence  of  5,000  peo- 
ple. Rev.  Joshua  Crouse  and  John  R.  Clymer, 
editor  of  the  Forum,  delivering  addresses  in 
English,  and  Rev.  Jacob  Graessle,  in  German. 
I'he  foundation  was  completed  and  the  walls 
were  up,  when  money  ran  short,  and  an  addi- 
tional $20,000  was  asked  for.  Many  were  in- 
dignant at  the  manner  in  which  so  large  a 
structure  Had  been  contracted  lor  against  their 
wishes,  yet  the  people  had  such  a pride  in  the 
handsome' structure,  that  the  levy  w as  author- 
ized, the  vote  standing  for  the  tax  195; 
against  144. 

From  April  1,  1868,  until  Jan.  1,  1869, 
schools  were  discontinued  to  save  money  to 
complete  the  building.  It  was  useless  to  ask 
for  more  money;  the  Congregational  Church 
was  sold  to  the  Baptists  for  $2,750  and  every- 
thing salable  was  turned  into  cash,  and  by  Feb. 
1,  1869,  the  building  wfas  under  roof.  On  Jan. 

I,  1869  the  schools  had  started,  the  high 
school  in  the  Blair  Hall,  the  senior  grammar 
in  the  District  schoolhouse  on  Warren  street, 
and  the  Intermediate  and  Primaries  in  the  old 
frame.  On  Sept.  18,  1869  the  building  was 
dedicated.  Chapel  Hall  being  crowded,  and 
many  unable  to  gain  admittance  A dedicatory 
poem  written  by  William  Hubbard  was  read  by 
John  R.  Clymer;  addresses  were  delivered  by 
State  School  Commissioner  I).  W.  Hinkle, 
Rev.  A.  S.  Millholland,  C.  W.  Butterfield  Prof. 

J.  G.  1 lartzler  of  the  Gabon  schools,  Miss  Sarah 
Franz  and  others,  and  the  affair  closed  with  a 
dance.  The  board  was  heavily  in  debt,  and 
$12,000  was  asked  for.  An  accounting  w as  de- 
manded. The  board  made  a complete  state- 
ment, showing  the  two  levies  voted  had  brought 
in  $40,000;  from  the  sale  of  old  buildings, 
&c.,  they  had  raised  $5,000.  The  amount  paid 
the  Bucyrus  Machine  Company  on  their  con- 
tract was  $50,415.69;  the  furniture,  heating 
outbuildings  and  other  necessary  expenses 
amounted  to  $25,000  more.  With  receipts 
from  the  regular  school  levies  and  the  bond 
sales  the  board  had  spent  $120,000  in  the  past 
four  years  in  running  the  schools  and  on  the 
building.  The  report  showed  that  while 
there  were  some  expenses  that  might  have  been 
avoided,  there  was  nothing  dishonest  and 
nothing  to  relied  on  the  business  integrity  of 
any  member  of  the  board.  Yet  the  people  were 
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indignant  at  the  manner  in  which  an  expensive 
building  had  been  forced  upon  them  against 
their  wishes,  several  times  expressed  by  their 
vote,  and  the  money  was  refused,  the  vote 
standing,  Yes  151  ; No,  292.  The  debts  had  to 
be  paid  and  a friendly  Legislature  was  appealed 
to  and  they  authorized  the  Board  of  Education 
to  make  the  levy,  and  it  was  done.  The  people, 
however,  at  the  first  election  voted  out  of  of- 
fice every  member  of  the  board  w hen  he  came 
up  for  reflection.  Yet  inside  of  ten  years  all 
took  such  a just  and  natural  pride  in  w hat  was 
then  the  largest  and  handsomest  school  build- 
ing of  any  town  in  the  state,  that  opinion 
changed,  and  they  gave  credit  to  the  men  who, 
exercising  their  own  judgment  against  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  had  seen  fit  to  build  the 
handsome  structure  believing  that  the  people 
would  later  recognize  tliVy  were  acting  for 
the  best  interests  of  Bucyrus  and  its  school 
children,  and  while  not  one  of  the  members  of 
that  board  is  alive  today,  every  one  lived  long 
enough  to  see  his  act  approved  by  the  large 
majority  of  his  fellow  citizen'.  The  board 
who  built  the  present  schoolhouse  was  made  up 
as  follows:  Dr.  C.  Fulton,  president ; John  R. 

Clymer,  secretary;  John  Franz,  treasurer; 
Judge  James  Clements,  George  Donnenwirth, 
and  Samuel  IToyt. 

In  the  summer  of  1870,  Miss  Marcella 
Swingly  became  superintendent  of  the  schools 
with  a salary  of  $1,100;  she  was  succeeded 
three  years  later  by  F.  M.  Hamilton,  who 
served  the  longest  term  of  any  superintendent. 
He  commenced  in  1873,  his  salary  being  $1,700. 
After  2 2 years  he  was  succeeded  in  1895,  by  J. 
J.  Bliss,  who  remained  12  years,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1907,  W.  N.  Beetham  became  the  su- 
perintendent. 

When  the  new  building  w'as  first  used  as  a 
schoolhouse  in  1870,  the  enrollment  was  783; 
of  these  38  were  in  the  High  School,  182  in  the 
four  grammar  schools,  266  in  the  five  inter- 
mediate, and  299  in  the  four  primary.  In  1887 
the  enrollment  had  increased  to  1,065,  tmd 
across  the  river,  w'ere  several  hundred  people, 
and  more  school  accommodations  being  neces- 
sary, the  North  Side  schoolhouse  was  built; 
and  as  the  occasion  demanded  other  school 
buildings  were  erected,  the  West  Side  build- 
ing in  1895,  when  the  enrollment  showed  1,325, 
and  the  Fast  Side  building  in  1903,  and  the 


South  Side  building  in  1912,  and  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  the  building  of  a 
Central  High  School  building.  The  High 
School,  which  in  1870  had  an  enrollment  of 
38  and  occupied  one  room  in  the  new  building 
today  has  an  enrollment  of  295,  and  occupies 
the  entire  third  lloor  and  a part  of  the  second 
of  the  large  Central  building.  The  one  teacher 
then  has  increased  to  a principal  with  nine  in- 
structors of  the  various  branches.  The  total 
school  force  is  now'  41,  the  superintendent,  38 
teachers,  and  two  special  instructors. 

The  veteran  teachers  of  the  past  were  Mrs. 
Caroline  P.  Wiley,  widow  of  George  Wiley, 
who  was  the  second  prohate  judge  of  the 
county,  elected  in  1854,  and  died  in  August, 
1855.  In  1857  Mrs.  Wiley  commenced  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools,  and  resigned  in  1892, 
after  a service  of  35  years,  filling  her  position 
in  the  primary  grade  under  seven  superintend- 
ents. The  other  veteran  teacher  was  Miss 
Sarah  Sheckler,  who  commenced  in  1865,  and 
taught  in  various  departments  until  1897,  a 
period  of  32  years.  Of  the  present  teachers, 
Miss  Emily  Sheckler  began  in  1873  and  Miss 
Fizzie  Stauffer  in  [874. 

The  first  class  was  graduated  in  1870,  and 
numbered  six,  all  young  ladies,  Sarah  Franz, 
Mary  Ilowenstein,  Anna  Sears,  Sallie  Sims. 
Emma  Summers  and  Kate  Swingley.  The  next 
class  had  but  three  and  the  class  of  ’72  had 
nine,  when  the  first  young  men  were  gradu- 
ated, Thomas  P.  Hopley  and  Charles  Picking, 
the  former  being  the  first  president  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  which  was  organized  in 
1878.  The  youngest  graduate  was  Charles  J. 
Scroggs,  who  completed  the  school  course  be- 
fore he  had  reached  his  fourteenth  birthday. 
He  was  a member  of  the  class  of  ’77. 

In  i860  the  Ohio  State  Normal  School  was 
organized  at  Bucyrus  with  Martain  Deal  as 
president,  the  first  term  started  on  Aug.  13  of 
that  year;  the  rooms  were  in  the  third  story  of 
the  Quinby  Block  and  over  each  window  in 
large  letters  was  painted  the  name  of  the  in- 
stitution. There  were  24  windows  in  the 
building,  and  the  singularity  was  the  name  al- 
lowed a letter  over  each  window  w ith  a window 
intervening  between  each  word.  Isaac  F. 
Bangs  was  the  principal  of  the  school,  with 
Miss  Harriet  M.  Angel  as  assistant.  'Idle  first 
term  had  an  enrollment  of  54.  ddiis  was  in- 
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creased  the  next  year  to  70,  but  war  times 
came  on,  limiting  the  attendance,  and  on  Feb. 
13,  1863  the  school  was  discontinued. 

The  hrst  teachers'  institute  w as  held  in  1850, 
commencing  on  March  18,  and  continuing  one 
week,  and  there  was  an  attendance  of  30.  A 
second  was  held  in  October  of  the  same  year 
with  35  present,  and  the  third  in  April,  1861. 

In  the  early  days  nearly  all  business  was 
done  by  exchange  of  commodities,  what  one 
man  had  he  exchanged  with  his  neighbor  for 
what  he  might  want  that  the  neighbor  had. 
And  even  merchants  purchased  their  supplies 
more  with  an  exchange  of  commodities  than 
with  cash.  The  farmer  brought  in  his  12 
dozen  eggs  or  more,  and  exchanged  them  for 
a yard  of  calico  or  less.  If  any  man  accumu- 
lated too  much  money,  he  secreted  it  about  the 
house,  or  buried  it  in  his  yard.  That  is,  if  it 
was  real  money,  gold  or  silver.  For  the  money 
in  those  early  days  was  mostly  paper  issued 
by  banks  in  the  larger  cities.  If  he  had  these, 
he  promptly  paid  them  out  for  more  land  or 
something  tangible,  as  they  were  of  such  fluct- 
uating value  that  their  purchasing  power  varied 
from  nothing  up  to  few  cents  below  par.  No 
man  was  so  wdse,  but  lie  frequently  found  his 
stock  disposed  of  for  currency  w hich  had  little 
or  no  value.  Leading  merchants  had  a bank  de- 
tector which  they  received  weekly  which  gave 
the  value  of  all  notes  issued  by  the  different 
banks  in  the  United  States,  so  they  might  know 
the  value  of  all  currency,  and  also  keep  posted 
on  the  counterfeit  notes  in  circulation,  for  the 
money  was  cheaply  printed  and  easily  imi- 
tated. 

Business  men  kept  their  own  money,  and  in 
1848  Dr.  R.  T.  Johnston  had  a drug  store,  and 
one  night  was  aroused  by  the  cry  of  “lire,”  and 
hurried  to  the  scene  and  found  that  his  own 
store  was  in  danger.  He  knew  that  in  his  desk 
was  a wallet  containing  a large  sum  of  money. 
The  building  w'as  filled  with  smoke,  but  he 
found  his  way  to  his  desk  w hich  he  unlocked, 
took  out  the  wallet  and  made  his  exit  by  the 
back  door,  and  here  half  suffocated,  he  stag- 
gered into  purer  air  and  falling,  dropped  the 
pocket  book  among  the  debris  in  the  backyard. 
There  was  no  time  for  further  search  and  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon  the  wallet.  The 
next  morning  after  a two  hours’  search  he 
found  the  wallet  in  the  ruins  at  the  back  of  the 


building  with  several  hundred  dollars  safe  in- 
side. 

The  towm  was  increasing  in  business,  and  in 
1849  William  W.  Miller  and  Paul  I.  Hetich 
started  a broker’s  office  in  the  Hetich  Block, 
now  1 19  South  Sandusky.  Mr.  Miller  came  to 
Bueyrus  with  his  father  Peter  Miller  in  1835, 
and  their  first  work  was  to  haul  dirt  from  over 
the  river  to  fill  up  the  Public  Square,  which 
was  under  water  about  half  the  year.  With 
his  father,  in  December  of  that  year,  they 
purchased  the  Moderwell  building  where  the 
Hotel  Royal  now  stands  for  $850  and  started 
a store.  The  firm  was  Peter  Miller  & Son  un- 
til the  father  died  in  1839,  when  Mr.  Miller 
conducted  the  business  alone,  until  the  building 
was  destroyed  by  the  fire  in  1S48,  which 
burned  a dozen  buildings  011  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  Square.  Mr.  Miller  had  pros- 
pered. Paul  I.  Hetich  came  from  Pennsylva- 
nia in  1837,  was  interested  in  a saw  mill  at 
Olentangy,  and  he  too  had  prospered.  So  they 
started  the  first  bank  in  Bueyrus. 

They  put  out  a sign  with  only  the  words 
“Pletich  & Miller,  Exchange  Brokers.”  Their 
business  was  the  exchanging  of  the  notes  of 
different  States;  a merchant  going  east,  went 
to  the  office,  and  exchanged  what  western  bank 
notes  he  had  for  notes  011  eastern  banks,  as 
w estern  notes  were  only  taken  in  the  east  at  a 
very  heavy  discount.  Similarly  people  coming 
from  the  east,  had  their  money  exchanged  for 
western  notes,  a per  cent  being  charged  for  the 
exchange.  Another  line  was  the  buying  of 
“uncurrent  funds,” — the  notes  of  broken  or 
badly  demoralized  banks.  Still  another  was 
the  lending  of  the  money,  the  interest  being 
only  limited  by  the  emergency  of  the  bor- 
rower and  what  he  would  stand.  In  the 
thirties,  E.  B.  Merriman  had  need  of  money  as 
he  had  a bargain  in  some  cattle  to  take  east. 
Money  was  not  to  be  had  in  Bueyrus,  so  he 
rode  across  the  country  to  Norwalk  and  se- 
cured of  John  Gardiner  who  ran  a hank  there, 
$1,000,  bought  his  cattle,  took  them  east  and 
sold  them.  After  the  sale  he  discovered  a bar- 
gain in  a large  line  of  mercantile  goods  and  he 
purchased  the  entire  lot  which  he  brought  to 
Bueyrus,  and  when  pay  day  came  he  had  plenty 
of  merchandise,  but  no  money;  Gardiner  wrote, 
and  Merriman  explained  the  situation  and 
stated  that  when  the  goods  were  sold,  he  would 
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meet  the  note;  time  passed  until  three  years 
rolled  by,  when  Mr.  Merriman  wrote  that  at 
the  next  payment  of  the  Indians' of  their  an- 
nuities allowed  by  the  Government  he  would 
have  the  money  ready.  Gardiner  drove  across 
with  his  wagon;  the  Government  paid  the  In- 
dians in  silver,  and  as  fast  as  they  were  paid 
off  they  paid  the  accounts  they  owed  Mr.  Mer- 
riman, and  when  Mr.  Gardiner  returned  he 
took  with  him  over  $2,700  in  silver,  the  interest 
having  been  40  per  cent  compounded  annually. 
The  Gardiner  Bank  is  still  running,  and  is  now 
the  Norwalk  National,  with  John  Gardiner  as 
president,  over  90  years  of  age,  and  at  the  of- 
fice nearly  every  day.  I Ietich  & Miller  were 
probably  more  modest  in  their  interest  charges, 
but  still  their  only  limit  was  what  the  customer 
would  stand. 

The  exchange  office  was  so  successful,  that 
one  of  the  proprietors  was  known  as  the  “rich 
Miller.”  On  April  18,  they  started  the  Bucy- 
rus  Bank,  with  a capital  stock  of  $20,000.  It 
was  located  in  the  old  Ward  building,  then  the 
Miller  Block,  where  the  Flohr  shoe  store  now 
is.  The  owners  of  the  bank  were  Paul  I. 
Hetich,  William  W.  Miller,  George  Quinby, 
Franklin  Adams  of  Bucyrus ; David  Anderson 
of  DeKalb,  R.  W.  Musgrave  of  Sulphur 
Springs,  Abraham  Momnett  of  Crawford 
County,  John  Sherman,  James  Purdy  and 
William  S.  Granger  of  Mansfield.  Paul  I. 
Pletich  was  president  and  David  Anderson,  jr., 
cashier.  In  1856  the  bank  reorganized,  He- 
tich, Miller,  Adams  and  Musgrave  becoming 
the  proprietors.  Paul  I.  Hetich  was  president, 
with  George  Quinby  as  cashier/succeeded  by 
Gerard  Reynolds  and  later  in  1856  by  Frank 
Patterson  who  held  the  position  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  1861,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  David 
L.  Fullerton,  and  on  July  1,  1861,  the  bank 
discontinued  business. 

On  Monday,  April  21,  1856,  the  Exchange 
Bank  commenced  business  in  a frame  building 
at  the  west  end  of  the  Quinby  Block,  with 
George  Quinby  as  president  and  Gerard  Rey- 
nolds as  cashier.  James  B.  Gormly  had  just 
completed  a business  course  at  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial  College,  and  entered  the  hank  as 
teller.  Mr.  Quinby  w;as  at  that  time  treasurer 
of  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  road  and  the  bank  was 
a depository  for  the  railroad  funds.  'The  stock 
of  the  road  was  very  low,  and  the  bank  fre- 


quently bought  up  the  road’s  certificates  at  5 
cents  on  the  dollar.  The  bank  once  bought  of 
James  McLean  $2,000  of  stock  for  $100.  Later 
that  same  year  the  road  was  consolidated  with 
the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  anti  stock  went  up 
rapidly.  The  bank  removed  to  No.  2 Quinby 
Block  until  Mr.  Quinby  could  erect  the  three 
western  rooms  of  his  building  and  when  these 
were  completed  the  bank  returned  to  the  old 
corner.  The  bank  discontinued  business  in 
the  spring  of  1861,  Mr.  Quinby  went  into  other 
business  and  Mr.  Reynolds  entered  the  army, 
became  major  in  the  cavalry  service  and  was 
killed  while  leading  a charge  at  the  battle  of 
Roanoke,  on  June  25,  1864. 

I he  Peoples  Deposit  Bank  commenced  busi- 
ness on  Aug.  1,  1859,  and  has  been  in  business 
ever  since,  the  oldest  bank  in  Bucyrus.  It  was 
organized  by  John  A.  Gormly  and  his  son  fames 
B.  Their  room  w'as  the  w'est  room  of  the 
Rowse  Block.  John  A.  Gormly  was  president 
and  James  B.  Gormly,  cashier.  One  impor- 
tant affair  occurred  in  this  room.  One  day  in 
cashing  up  they  found  the  funds  an  even  one 
thousand  dollars  short.  There  w'as  no  way  to 
account  for  the  loss  except  from  an  overpay- 
ment; there  was  but  one  transaction  in  which 
they  believed  the  error  could  possibly  have  oc- 
cured ; the  man  was  seen,  but  he  assured  them 
there  was  no  overpayment  in  the  transaction. 
There  was  no  proof  and  the  bank  fathered  the 
loss.  The  father  and  son  were  both  satisfied 
as  to  who  had  the  money,  but  like  the  bankers 
they  were,  the  soul  of  honor  and  integrity,  they 
never  hinted  the  name  to  any  one,  and  the 
identity  of  the  guilty  person  is  known  to  but 
one  man,  the  present  president  of  the  bank, 
who  has  carried  the  secret  for  over  50  years. 
In  i860  James  P.  Bowman  built  his  block  at 
the  corner  of  Sandusky  and  Rensselear;  the 
north  room  was  fitted  up  expressly  for  the 
bank,  and  here  it  was  moved  to  its  new  quar- 
ters in  August,  1861.  In  August,  1862,  the 
bank  had  $20,000  in  gold,  and  the  war  had 
sent  gold  to  a premium.  Starting  at  a small 
per  cent  it  had  gone  up  to  6 and  8,  and  was 
constantly  advancing.  Finally  the  president 
wrote  to  a personal  friend,  the  president  of  the 
Nassau  Bank,  in  New  York,  asking  advice,  and 
he  said  they  had  better  sell  as  “he  did  not  see 
how  it  could  possibly  go  any  higher.”  In  Au- 
gust of  that  year  it  had  reached  14  per  cent 
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premium,  and  Mr.  John  A.  Gormly  went  east 
to  personally  look  over  the  situation,  and  while 
there  sold  at  15  per  cent,  premium,  clearing 
S3, 000.  (Later  gold  reached  $3.85.) 

On  May  28,  1864,  the  hank  was  reorganized 
as  the  hirst  National  Bank  with  a capital  stock 
of  $100,000,  its  number  being  443.  There 
w ere  a thousand  shares  of  $100  each,  and  there 
were  34  stockholders,  and  of  these  but  two  are 
still  living,  James  13.  Gormly  and  Benjamin 
Sears.  They  met  on  April  18,  1864,  to  organ- 
ize, and  a committee  of  three  consisting  of 
John  A.  Gormly,  James  F.  Bowman,  and 
William  M.  Reid  were  appointed  to  report 
the  names  of  seven  directors.  When  the 
committee  retired,  Mr.  Gormly  regretted  be- 
ing on  the  committee  as  he  expected  to  he 
one  of  the  new  directors;  Mr.  Bowman  ex- 
pressed a similar  view,  Mr.  Reid  said  they  cer- 
tainly ought  to  he  on,  and  wrote  the  names  of 
the  seven  directors,  naming  everyone  himself; 
they  were  reported  to  the  stockholders  and 
promptly  elected.  These  first  directors  were 
John  A.  Gormly,  James  P.  Bowman,  James  S. 
Kerr,  John  Kaler,  Horace  Rowse,  Benjamin 
Sears  and  John  Monnett,  Mr.  Sears  being 
the  only  one  still  living.  The  directors  organ- 
ized by  electing  John  A.  Gormly  president,  and 
James  B.  Gormly  cashier.  By  Jan.  2,  1865, 
there  was  another  accumulation  of  gold, 
amounting  to  $1 ,500,  and  this  was  sold  at  $2.25 
amounting  to  $3,375.  In  June,  1864,  George 
C.  Gormly  entered  the  hank  as  assistant  cashier. 
(On  May  8,  1868,  John  A.  Gormly  died  and 
James  B.  Gormly  became  president  with  George 
C.  Gormly  as  cashier.  The  charter  was  re- 
newed in  1884  and  again  in  1904.  In  1893, 
the  bank  wans  officered  by  the  Gormlys,  James 

B.  Gormly  being  president;  his  brother  George 

C. ,  vice-president;  John  Clark  Gormly,  son  of 
the  vice-president,  cashier,  and  James  13.,  j r. , 
son  of  the  president,  assistant  cashier.  Clark 
Gormly  went  into  business  at  Cleveland,  and 
was  succeeded  as  cashier  by  James  B.  Gormly, 
jr.,  and  on  his  death  II.  1C  Valentine  was 
cashier  with  F.dw  in  G.  Beal  as  assistant  cashier. 
On  the  retiring  of  Mr.  Valentine,  Edwin  G. 
Beal  was  elected  cashier.  While  Mr.  James 
B.  Gormly  is  president  the  active  duties  of  the 
office  are  cared  for  by  his  son-in-law,  W.  II. 
Picking,  one  of  the  vice-presidents. 

In  18(17,  John  Scott,  ).  N.  Biddle  and  R.  W. 


Musgrave,  organized  the  banking  house  of 
Scott  Biddle  N Co.,  their  bank  being  what  is 
now  the  south  room  of  the  Deal  1 louse,  the 
present  office  of  the  Bucyrus  and  Marion  elec- 
tric. May  18,  1868,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Mus- 
grave, his  interest  was  transferred  to  Franklin 
Adams  as  trustee.  In  1873  the  bank  was  re- 
organized as  the  Scott  & Adams  Bank  and  so 
continued  until  Jan.  1,  1879,  when  the  bank 
was  discontinued,  Mr.  Scott  going  to  Cleve- 
land. 

On  Dec.  12,  1 88 1 , the  Monnett  Bank  was  or- 
ganized, with  a capital  stock  of  $50,000,  the 
following  being  the  organizers:  E.  B.,  ].  T., 
A.  E„  M.  IP,  and  M.  W.  Monnett,  J.  H. 
Malcolm,  J.  C.  Tobias,  L.  PI.  Ross,  and  George 
Donnenwirth,  every  one  being  a son  or  son-in- 
law  of  Abraham  Monnett,  excepting  Mr.  Don- 
nenw irth.  The  bank  was  opened  in  the  Miller 
Block,  now  the  P lohr  shoe  stoi  e,  and  Us  first 
officers  were  E.  13.  Monnett,  president;  George 
Donnenwirlh  vice-president;  M.  \V.  Monnett 
cashier,  \\  . A.  Blicke  assistant  cashier.  In 
1892  it  was  reorganized  as  the  Bucyrus  City 
Bank  with  a capital  stock  of  $60,000.  By  de- 
grees the  Monnetts  all  disposed  of  their  stock 
with  the  exception  of  J.  C.  Tobias,  and  George 
Donnenwirth  became  president,  J.  II.  Robin- 
son. cashier,  and  W.  A.  Blicke  as  assistant 
cashier.  In  1897  they  bought  the  corner  they 
now  occupy  and  built  the  three-story  brick. 
Mr.  Donnenwirth  has  remained  as  president 
ever  since  his  first  election.  Mr.  Robinson  be- 
came vice-president  and  W.  A.  Blicke,  cashier. 
It  is  the  only  private  bank  in  the  city,  and  has 
resources  of  over  a million  dollars. 

On  Jan.  1,  1878,  the  Crawford  County  bank 
commenced  business  in  the  old  Boeman  Block, 
w'hieh  stood  where  the  present  Second  National 
Bank  building  is  located.  It  was  organized 
with  a capital  stock  of  $50,000  by  Abraham 
Monnett,  George  W.  Hull,  L.  \Y.  Hull,  E. 
Blair,  and  Lovell  13.  Harris  of  Upper  Sandusky. 
Abraham  Monnett  was  president:  G.  \V.  Hull, 
vice-president;  E.  W.  Hull,  cashier,  and  M. 
\V.  Monnett,  assistant  cashier.  On  March  19, 

1 88 r , Abraham  Monnett  died,  and  George  W. 
Hull  became  president.  On  Jan.  1,  1885  it  was 
reorganized  as  the  Second  National  Bank,  with 
(I.  \V.  Hull  as  president,  1\1.  |.  Monnett,  vice- 
president;  J . C.  F.  I lull  as  cashier ; \Y.  P.  Row- 
land, assistant  cashier;  |.  II.  Robinson,  teller. 
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On  the  death  of  G.  \V.  Hull  in  1890,  M.  J. 
Monnett  became  president,  filling  the  position 
until  he  went  west  when  E.  Blair  became  presi- 
dent, a position  he  held  until  his  death  in  June 
of  this  year,  when  G.  K.  Xcigler  was  elected. 
J.  C.  E.  Hull  continued  as  cashier  until  he 
joined  his  brother-in-law  M.  J.  Monnett,  in  the 
west,  in  1907,  when  A.  G.  Stoltz  became 
cashier. 

The  Farmers  and  Citizens  Banking  and  Sav- 
ings Company  was  organized  as  a State  bank 
on  Oct.  5,  1907.  The  first  board  of  directors 
was  C.  R.  Rowe,  R.  O.  Perrott,  F.  C.  Heinlen, 
Fred  Schiefer,  D.  B.  Eichelberger,  Henry  IT. 


Pleiser,  Samuel  Fouser,  James  Decker,  Jacob 
Bach,  W.  Il.  Angene,  A.  S.  Leuthold. 

The  directors  organized  by  electing  G.  \V. 
Miller,  president;  Amos  Keller  and  T.  M. 
Kennedy,  vice-presidents;  II.  E.  Kicss,  cashier, 
They  opened  in  the  Lake  room  in  the  Ouinby 
Block  on  Jan.  6,  1908,  and  removed  to  their 
present  room  on  May  9 of  the  same  year. 

Bucyrus  has  also  two  flourishing  Building 
and  Loan  Associations  which  have  been  in  ex- 
istence twenty  years.  The  Bucyrus  Building 
and  Loan  Association,  with  James  W.  Miller 
as  secretary,  and  the  People’s  Savings,  Loan 
and  Building  Company,  A.  J.  Richards,  sec- 
retary. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 


CITY  OF  GALION. 


First  House  in  Galion — Pioneers  of  Galion — Arrival  of-  Asa  Hosford — His  Enterprise — 
The  Part  Played  by  Col.  Kilbourne  in  Locating  Site  of  Galion — Various  Names  of  the 
Early  Settlement — Agreement  Betivecn  Samuel  Brozun  and  John  Ruhl — The  Two  Ga- 
llons— First  Business  Industry — Post  Office  Established — Postmasters — Coming  of  the 
Railroad  and  Subsequent  Prosperity — Visit  of  Kossuth — The  Part  Played  by  German 
Settlers  in  Gallon’s  Upbuilding — John  Kraft — Population — Incorporation  as  a City — 
Public  Buildings — Opera  House— First  Theatrical  Entertainment — Religious  Develop- 
ment— Schools — Societies — Graveyards  and  Cemeteries — Fire  Department — Lighting 
System — Street  and  Sewer  Improvements — Banks— Building  and  Loan  Associations — 
Hotels — Public  Library — J’olice  Department — Telephone  Service — Honor  to  Gallon’s 
Founders. 


Who’ll  press  for  gold  this  crowded  street, 

A hundred  years  to  come? 

Who’ll  tread  yon  church  with  willing  feet, 

A hundred  years  to  come? 

— Anonymous. 

The  first  known  house  erected  on  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Galion  was  on  the  south  bank  of 
tlie  Whetstone  on  Union  street.  It  was  of 
poles  and  bark  and  was  built  by  the  Indians, 
they  having  a village  on  that  stream,  and  a 
few  of  their  houses  and  wigwams  were  there 
when  the  first  pioneers  arrived.  The  first 
settlers  came  in  1817,  and  were  Benjamin 
Leveridge  and  his  two  sons,  Nathaniel  and 
James.  At  that  time  there  were  a number  of 
springs  southwest  of  where  the  large  central 
school  building  is,  and  here  Benjamin  Lever- 
idge and  his  sons  cut  doum  the  trees  and  built 
a small  log  cabin,  with  one  window  and  no 
floor,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  under  cover,  an- 
other was  built  for  James  a short  distance 
south,  on  what  is  now  Grove  avenue.  The 
third  was  built  for  Nathaniel  on  what  is  now 
the  public  square,  and  he  dug  the  first  well, 
lie  had  selected  the  high  ground,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  carry  his  water  at  the  start  from 
the  springs  near  his  father’s  place;  water  was 
easily  obtainable  at  a very  little  depth  so  lie 
put  in  a well  of  his  own. 


The  next  year  saw  several  more  arrivals, 
David  Gill  and  his  brother-in-law,  George 
Wood,  John  Sturgis,  John  Williamson,  Na- 
thaniel and  Nehemiah  Story,  and  John  Kit- 
teridge.  In  erecting  a cabin  for  John  Wil- 
liamson, southeast  of  the  square,  while  raising 
one  of  the  logs  into  position,  John  Leveridge 
w'as  killed,  an  unmarried  son  of  Benjamin 
Leveridge.  Lie  was  buried  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  his  father’s  land,  where  Boston 
street  joins  Main,  and  the  first  graveyard  was 
started.  Gill  and  Wood  entered  land  north 
of  the  Whetstone,  where  they  built  their 
cabins.  Sturgis  built  a small  log  cabin  west 
of  the  Whetstone  and  north  of  the  Galion  road. 
When  young  Leveridge  was  killed,  William- 
son left  his  cabin  unfinished,  returned  to  the 
Williamson  settlement  east  of  Galion,  and 
later  came  back  and  built  a new  cabin.  The 
Storys  and  John  Kitteridge  arrived  late  in  the 
year,  and  took  possession  of  the  abandoned 
Williamson  cabin,  which  they  completed  and 
here  they  spent  the  winter,  the  next  spring 
building  a cabin,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Whet- 
stone where  the  Galion  road  now  crosses  the 
river,  Benjamin  Sharrock  came  the  same  year, 
built  a cabin  near  the  Storys,  where  his  family 
made  their  home  until  he  could  build  on  his 
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land  further  down  the  river,  and  when  his  log 
cabin  was  completed  moved  there  with  his 
family. 

Benjamin  Leveridge  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  little  settlement.  'Pile  year  1820  saw 
the  arrival  of  William  Hosford,  and  his  two 
sons,  Asa  and  Horace;  also,  John  Atwood, 
John  Bashford,  James  Dickerson,  Samuel 
Brown,  Samuel  Doney,  John  Dunmeier.  Of 
these  Brown,  Dunmeier  and  Doney  entered 
land  outside  of  what  is  now  Gabon. 

Settlers  at  a distance  were  now  speaking  of 
the  settlement  as  Leveridge’s,  although  it  was 
only  half  a dozen  log  houses  scattered  over 
three  or  four  square  miles.  Of  these  first 
settlers  the  Storys  and  Kitteridge  devoted 
their  time  to  hunting  and  trapping;  George 
Wood  was  a carpenter  and  David  Gill  was  a 
man  of  good  education,  but  as  there  was  as  yet 
no  use  to  which  he  could  put  his  knowledge,  he 
assisted  his  brother-in-law  at  carpentering. 

James  Kilbourne  had  surveyed  a road  from 
Columbus  to  Lake  Erie  known  as  the  Colum- 
bus and  Portland  road,  and  when  the  survey 
reached  what  is  now  Gabon  he  made  overtures 
to  the  Leveridges  to  run  the  road  over  their 
land  and  lay  out  a town,  but  Leveridge  did 
not  take  kindly  to  the  giving  of  half  the  re- 
ceipts for  the  sale  of  the  lots  to  Kilbourne, 
and  besides  he  objected  to  cutting  up  his  good 
farm  land.  Kilbourne  stopped  with  Benja- 
min Leveridge  for  several  days  while  survey- 
ing the  road,  and  there  w;as  a dispute  over 
the  prices  charged,  so  when  the  road  was 
finally  laid  out  it  passed  west  of  Benjamin 
Leveridge’s  land,  along  the  east  bank  of  the 
Whetstone,  where  the  ground  was  low,  and 
overfiow'ed  in  the  spring. 

It  was  the  idea  of  Col.  Kilbourne  to  lay 
out  a town  half  way  between  Columbus  and 
the  Lakes,  and  the  ideal  spot  he  found  was  on 
the  high  ground  on  the  Leveridge  land.  Be- 
ing unable  to  make  any  arrangement  with 
Leveridge,  he  continued  north  with  his  survey 
and  he  met  Asa  and  Horace  Hosford,  who  had 
come  from  the  east  and  were  looking  for  a 
location.  Pie  told  them  of  an  excellent  site 
for  a town,  where  the  land  was  good,  and  if 
a part  of  the  Leveridge  land  could  be  secured 
the  town  would  be  laid  out  there;  if  not  the 
road  would  be  changed  so  as  to  pass  just  west 
of  that  land.  Asa  Hosford  was  at  that  time 


a young  man  of  20,  and  already  showed  signs 
of  that  strong  force  of  character  and  shrewd 
business  ability  which  were  his  predominating 
characteristics  later  in  life.  He  and  his 
brother  went  to  the  Leveridge  settlement  to 
look  over  the  location.  It  was  on  Saturday, 
Sept.  19,  1819,  that  Asa  Hosford  and  his 
brother  Horace  walked  into  what  is  now 
Gabon,  and  went  direct  to  the  cabin  of  Ben- 
jamin Leveridge.  Here  they  spent  Sunday, 
and  while  Leveridge  urged  the  young  men  to 
settle  in  that  locality,  he  absolutely  refused  to 
give  up  any  of  his  own  land,  but  showed  them 
other  available  sites.  The  Hosfords  returned 
to  Norwalk  and  spent  the  winter  writing  their 
father  of  the  location  they  had  selected,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1820  William  Hosford,  w ith 
his  family,  joined  his  two  sons  at  Norwalk 
and  they  settled  on  the  half  section  west  of 
Leveridge,  where  later  the  Portland  road  was 
located,  as  stated  it  would  be  by  Col.  Kil- 
bourne. What  is  now  Main  street,  Gabon  was 
a half  section  line,  and  where  this  line  crosses 
the  Portland  road  it  was  originally  an  old 
Indian  trail  that  led  to  the  Indian  village  at 
Upper  Sandusky.  This  trail  was  developing 
into  a road  by  being  used  by  settlers  going 
west  to  the  new  lands.  At  the  junction  of 
the  Portland  road  and  this  pioneer  road  the 
Hosfords  settled.  William  Hosford  erected 
a double  log  cabin  on  the  south  side  of  the 
road  a few  rods  east  of  the  crossing,  which 
he  used  for  a dwelling  and  also  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  travelers. 

Horace,  one  of  the  sons  of  William,  erected 
a blacksmith  shop  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  crossing  just  east  of  his  father’s,  where 
he  followed  his  trade.  George  Wood  estab- 
lished a wagon  and  cabinet-maker’s  shop  on 
the  northeast  corner;  John  Kitteridge  a shoe 
shop  and  tannery  on  the  northw'est  corner, 
and  a little  later  William  Hosford  started  a 
general  store  on  the  southwest  corner.  When 
William  Hosford  sold  his  double  log  cabin 
to  his  son  Asa,  he  built  another  log  cabin  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Portland  road,  just  south 
of  the  crossing,  and  in  this  he  lived  until  he 
built  his  store  at  the  crossing,  which  was 
known  by  the  various  names  of  “Moccasin,” 
“Horseshoe,”  “Hard  Scrabble,”  “Spang 
Town,”  “Hosfords”  and  “Goshen.”  It  was 
called  “The  Corners”  from  its  location  at  the 
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crossing  of  the  two  roads;  "Hosford’s  Settle- 
ment,” as  there  were  three  Hosfords  there  in 
business.  these  names  were  the  popular 
names  among  the  residents  in  that  section. 
"Moccasin”  and  “Horseshoe”  were  names 
given  it  by  the  Indians,  and  referred  to  John 
Kitteridge’s  shoe  shop  and  Horace  Hosford’s 
blacksmith  shop,  both  largely  patronized  by 
the  Indians.  Spang  Town  and  Hard  Scrabble 
were  names  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  residents 
of  the  settlement,  or  those  who  had  land  near 
the  Leveridges,  half  a mile  east,  and  were 
jealous  of  the  town.  The  Leveridge  settle- 
ment referred  to  it  as  a place  where  it  was 
hard  scrabbling  to  make  a living,  while  those 
proud  of  the  little  cluster  of  houses  spoke  of 
it  as  a spang  town  in  which  to  live.  The  name 
Goshen  was  given  it  by  William  ITosford  in 
honor  of  his  native  village,  which  was  Goshen, 
Litchfield  county.  Conn. 

As  the  adjoining  lands  were  entered  and 
settled  upon  by  the  early  pioneers,  and  the 
surrounding  country  became  more  thickly  in- 
habited, the  necessity  of  a post  office  became 
more  and  more  apparent.  Accordingly  a peti- 
tion was  signed  by  the  citizens  in  1824,  and 
forwarded  to  the  Post  Office  Department  at 
Washington  requesting  that  a post  office  be 
established  at  the  “Corners,”  and  that  it  be 
named  Goshen,  and  that  Horace  ITosford  be 
appointed  postmaster. 

John  McLean  of  Cincinnati  was  postmaster 
general,  and  when  he  took  that  office  in  1823 
the  department  w'as  in  a very  disordered  and 
inefficient  condition,  and  under  him  it  was 
reduced  to  some  system.  In  the  early  days 
post  offices  were  always  established  near  some 
section  where  there  were  a number  of  settlers, 
and  long  before  a town  or  village  was  started, 
and  the  post  office  was  given  the  name  of  the 
township  in  which  it  was  located.  In  this 
county,  the  offices  of  Auburn,  Chatficld, 
Lykens,  and  Whetstone  were  started  for  the 
convenience  of  settlers  living  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  were  named  after  the  township  in 
which  they  were  located.  At  the  time  the  re- 
quest was  made  for  the  name  of  Goshen, 
there  w ere  already  six  townships  of  that  name 
in  the  state,  and  a post  office  of  the  same 
name  in  Clermont  countv.  So  the  postmaster 
general  wrote  them  it  would  onlv  add  to  the 
confusion  existing  by  establishing  another 


Goshen  and.  suggested  the  name  of  Gabon. 
And  on  June  24,  1825,  the  Gabon  post  office 
was  established  with  Horace  Hosford  as  post- 
master. Just  as  the  settlement  was  known  by 
several  names,  so  was  the  post  office  given 
several  spellings,  and  in  the  tiles  of  the  papers 
the  records  of  the  court  house,  and  even  the 
gazeteers  prior  to  1840,  it  is  spelled  sometimes 
with  an  “e”  and  sometimes  with  a double  "1,” 
but  these  spellings  were  all  erroneous,  as  the 
post  office  department  states  the  name  has 
always  been  carried  on  their  records  as  Gabon, 
the  same  spelling  as  today.  Where  the  Lost' 
master  General  found  the  name,  it  is  impossible 
to  say;  he  objected  to  Goshen,  on  the  ground 
of  duplication,  and  now  nearly  a century  has 
passed  since  he  gave  it  its  name,  and  nowhere 
in  the  United  States  is  there  a town  of  the 
same  name;  the  nearest  approach  to  it  is  a 
place  called  Galleon,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Laris,  France.  Fven  in  the  early  days  it  was 
impossible  to  find  a reason  for  the  name, 
John  Kilbourne,  who  published  the  first 
gazeteers  in  the  State,  and  tried  to  give  the 
origin  of  all  names,  in  his  Gazeteer  of  1831, 
published  the  following:  “Gabon— the  name 

of  a post  office  in  Richland  county,  supposed 
to  be  that  in  Sandusky  township.  It  is  one  of 
that  numerous  class  of  worse  than  useless  and 
insignificant  names,  which  confound  the 
nomenclature  of  towns  and  post  offices  in  the 
western  country.” 

The  permanent  arrival  of  Asa  Hosford 
with  his  father  and  brother,  in  1820  was  the 
commencement  of  Gabon,  and  for  more  than 
sixty  years  practically  every  interest  and  everv 
improvement  in  that  city  found  as  its  warmest 
supporter,  and  its  recognized  head,  Asa  Hos- 
ford. In  times  of  emergency,  and  in  times 
of  depression  all  looked  to  him,  and  he  re- 
sponded with  all  his  vigor  and  his  genius,  and 
practically  all  that  Gabon  is  today  it  owes  to 
Asa  ITosford.  And  when  the  time  comes,  as 
come  it  will,  that  the  city  he  budded  lavs  out 
some  park,  it  would  be  onlv  a just  and  fitting 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Gabon’s  most  pro- 
gressive citizens  that  it  should  be  called  Hos- 
ford. 

T11  the  next  few'  years  there  was  quite  a 
settlement  in  that  section;  John  Cracroft  and 
Tacob  Miller  came  in  1821  ; Rev.  Tames  Dun- 
lap, William  Murray,  John  Fysman,  John 
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Hauck,  Julm  Jeffrey,  Win.  Murray,  Alexander 
McGrew  and  Rev.  John  Rhinehart  in  1822; 
Owen  Tuttle  in  1823;  James  Auten  and  Na- 
than Merrinian  in  1824;  William  Neal,  George 
Row,  James  Reeves,  and  John  Schawber  in 
1825  ; John  Ashcroft,  Jonathan  Ayres,  Thomas 
Harding,  Phares  Jackson,  and  John  Sedous 
in  1826;  Francis  Clymer  and  Rev.  John  Smith 
in  1828  and  Samuel  Gerbreeht  in  1829.  Many 
of  these  settled  at  the  corners;  others  in  the 
Leveridge  part,  and  still  others  on  farms  near 
the  turn  settlements. 

When  Asa  Hosford,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Col.  Kilbourne,  endeavored  to  secure  a part  of 
the  Leveridge  land,  a friendship  was  formed 
between  the  two  which  existed  through  life. 
Hosford  had  confidence  the  section  was  a site 
for  a thriving  town,  but  like  Kilbourne  he  was 
satisfied  the  place  was  on  the  higher  ground. 
But  Hosford  had  no  money,  and  Col.  Kil- 
bourne had  surveyed  a new  road  from  Colum- 
bus to  Sandusky,  eleven  miles  further  west, 
and  had  laid  out  the  town  of  Bucyrus.  1 los- 
ford  in  the  meantime  assisted  his  brother  in 
the  blacksmith  shop,  and  helped  Wood  at  the 
carpentering  business,  and  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  whatever  odd  jobs  he  could  secure. 
His  father’s  double  log  cabin  at  the  Corners 
was  the  largest  building,  and  here  travelers 
were  given  meals  and  lodging,  but  William 
Hosford  bad  no  desire  to  run  a tavern,  only 
caring  for  travelers  as  an  accommodation,  and 
in  1824,  Asa  Hosford  took  charge  of  the 
tavern,  and  his  father  built  and  opened  a store. 
Asa  Hosford  ran  a regular  tavern,  and  being 
single  his  sister  assisted  him  as  the  landlady. 
In  1825  he  secured  a permanent  landlady  by 
marrying  Miss  Alta  Kent  of  Bucyrus,  and  he 
ran  the  tavern  for  several  years.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  saved  $100,  and  with  this 
he  bought  43  acres  on  the  higher  ground  to  the 
east,  on  the  advice  of  Col.  Kilbourne,  as  both 
agreed  this  was  the  proper  place  for  the  town. 
TTc  built  a frame  barn  at  the  Corners,  and  later 
the  first  frame  house  in  Gabon,  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  Square,  lie  did  fairlv  well 
with  his  hotel,  and  in  1829  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  Samuel  Brown  to  join  with  him 
and  lav  out  a town. 

In  1830  John  Ruhl  arrived  with  his  family, 
a wife  and  five  sons,  Michael.  Jacob,  Lew, 
TTcnry  and  Peter,  and  a daughter  Rebecca, 


who  later  married  Isaac  Criley.  When  they 
arrived  the  Ruhls  made  their  home  at  the  Cor- 
ners in  a log  cabin  without  a tloor.  John 
Ruhl  came  from  York  county,  Pa.,  where  he 
had  prospered,  and  for  those  days  was  wealthy 
1 le  was  a man  of  good  judgment  and  the 
strictest  business  integrity.  He  had  the 
means,  arid  purchased  much  of  the  land  w here 
the  city  of  Gabon  now  stands.  The  centre  of 
section  31  is  two  blocks  west  of  the  Square,  at 
the  junction  of  Boston  and  Main  street.  'The 
northeast  quarter  of  this  section  he  sold  to 
his  son  Jacob,  and  the  southeast  quarter  of 
the  same  section  he  sold  to  his  son  Michael. 
This  land  extended  from  Boston  street  east  to 
South  street.  Near  this  land  w'as  the  43  acres 
owned  by  Asa  Hosford.  The  northeast  quar- 
ter was  bought  from  Samuel  Brown,  and  the 
contract  between  Ruhl  and  Brown  for  this 
quarter  section  is  interesting: 

“Article  of  Agreement,  made  an  entered 
into  this  first  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1831,  be- 
tween Samuel  Browm,  of  Sandusky  Towmship, 
Richland  County,  Ohio,  yeoman,  of  the  one 
part,  and  John  Ruhl,  of  Sandusky  Township, 
and  Crawford  County  and  State  aforesaid, 
yeoman,  of  the  other  part : 

“ iritnesseth , That  the  said  Samuel  Browm, 
for  the  consideration  hereinafter  mentioned, 
doth  grant,  bargain  and  sell  unto  the  said 
John  Ruhl,  a certain  tract  of  land,  with  all 
thcreonto  belonging  (excepting  one  acre  in 
the  southeast*  corner  of  it,  which  being  sold 
for  a churchyard),  situated  in  Sandusky 
Towmship,  Richland  County,  aforesaid,  being 
the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  31,  Town- 
ship 20,  Range  20,  and  containing — acres, 
and  adjoining  the  public  road  leading  from 
Mansfield  to  Bucyrus,  Frederick  Dickson  and 
others,  for  which  the  said  John  Ruhl  is  to  pay 
unto  the  said  Samuel  Browm,  the  sum  of  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars,  in  the  manner  following, 
viz:  Eight  hundred  dollars  in  hand  on  the 

first  dav  of  September  next,  and  seven  hundred 
dollars  on  the  first  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
three.  The  said  John  Ruhl  is  to  have  six 
geese,  six  hens  and  one  rooster,  to  be  delivered 
up  to  the  said  Ruhl  when  said  Brown  gives 
full  possession,  and  the  said  Ruhl  is  to  have 

*1  bis  should  be  southwest.  The  graveyard  was  in 
(lie  southwest  corner  of  sect  ion  ,p. 
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liberty  to  cut  timber,  dig,  etc.,  on  said  land 
from  the  date  hereof,  and  the  said  Brown  is  to 
give  the  said  Ruhl  a good  right  and  title  for 
said  tract  of  land  when  he  pays  the  hand 
money.  But  the  said  Brown  is  to  have  the 
crops  now,  on  the  ground,  and  have  privilege 
to  live  on  the  said  land  until  the  first  day  of 
April  next;  then  he  is  to  deliver  up  all  onto 
the  said  John  Ruhl,  excepting  the  house  now 
on  the  State  road  (now  occupied  as  a school- 
house),  which,  in  case  said  Brown  would  not 
move  on  the  first  day  of  April  next,  he  is  to 
have  the  privilege  of  living  in  two  months 
after,  and  Sarah  Brown  is  to  have  stuff  for  a 
new'  frock  w'hen  she  signs  the  writing.*  The 
said  Browm  is  to  have  the  privilege  of  sugar 
camp  next  to  the  house,  and  all  the  pasture  on 
the  farm,  excepting  the  six-acre  meadow.  But 
Ruhl  is  to  have  privilege  to  plow'  the  fields. 
For  the  true  performance  of  the  above  agree- 
ment, both  parties  bind  themselves,  their  heirs, 
executors  or  administrators,  one  to  each  other, 
in  the  sum  of  thirty  hundred  dollars;  In  w it- 
ness whereof,  both  have  hereunto  set  their 
hands  and  seals,  the  day  and  the  year  first 
above  written. 

“Witnesses  Samuel  Brown.  (seal) 

“John  Ruiil.  (seal) 

“Asa  Hoseord, 

“Benj.  Grove. 

This  sale  of  land  by  Brown  to  John  Ruhl 
was  an  astonishment  to  Mr.  Hosford,  when 
he  was  called  upon  to  vdtness  the  agreement, 
as  it  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  his  expec- 
tations of  laying  out  a towm  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  Brown.  Tt  appears  the  Ruhls  also 
had  an  idea  that  the  high  ground  was  the 
proper  place  for  the  town,  and  Jacob  and 
Michael  Ruhl  who  now  owned  the  east  half 
of  section  thirty-one,  w'ent  to  Hosford  and 
asked  what  price  he  would  take  for  his  land. 
Mr.  Hosford  saw  that  it  w\as  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  lay  out  a town  in  competition  w ith 
the  Ruhls,  and  to  have  at  least  some  compen- 
sation for  his  disappointment  he  asked  what 
was  then  quite  a high  price,  which  the  Ruhls 
paid  cheerfully  and  without  demur.  Tn  fact, 
it  ran  be  said  of  the  Ruhls,  father  and  sons, 
that  w'hile  they  w'ere  shrewd  business  men  they 

* Tn  curly  days  it  was  a frequent  liahit  that  the  wife 
should  receive  some  present  for  sitrninpf  a deed. 


paid  the  very  highest  price  for  any  land  they 
wanted. 

Having  now  secured  the  land  they  sent  for 
the  surveyor  of  Richland  county,  the  land 
being  then  in  Sandusky  township  of  that 
county,  and  on  September  10,  1831,  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Gabon  was  laid  out  by  Michael 
and  Jacob  Ruhl.  The  original  plat  com- 
menced at  the  alley,  half  way  between  Liberty 
and  Columbus  streets,  and  extended  west  to 
the  alley,  half  way  between  Union  and  Boston 
streets.  - The  only  east  and  west  street  was 
Main,  the  north  and  south  streets  were  Colum- 
bus, Market  and  Union.  There  were  but 
thirty-live  lots,  and  every  one  fronted  on  Main 
street,  eighteen  on  the  south  side  of  the  street 
and  seventeen  on  the  north.  About  the  centre 
was  the  public  square.  In  1833  the  Ruhls  laid 
out  a second  edition,  east  of  their  original 
plat,  extending  to  South  street,  including  w here 
the  Big  Four  station  now  is.  These  lots  were 
still  all  on  Main  street,  with  the  exception  of 
eight  lots  south  of  their  original  plat,  five  on 
the  west  side  of  Market  street  and  three  on 
the  east.  Two  of  these  lots  on  the  west  side 
were  south  of  Walnut  street,  and  the  towm  now 
had  two  east  and  west  streets.  John  Kraft 
became  the  owner  of  lots  1 and  3 of  the  original 
plat,  the  extreme  eastern  lots  of  the  original 
plat  on  the  south  side  of  Main  street.  An 
ancient  tax  receipt  shows  these  two  lots  were 
valued  at  $14,  and  w'ere  taxed  at  $1.40.  The 
receipt  further  shows  taxes  of  $1.57  for  chat- 
tel property,  making  Mr.  Kraft’s  entire  taxes 
$3-97- 

It  was  now  a rivalry  between  the  Gabon  at 
the  Corners  and  the  Gabon  laid  out  by  the 
Ruhls.  When  they  had  bought  out  Hosford, 
Jacob  Ruhl  started  a hotel  in  the  building  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  square  originally 
erected  by  Hosford.  On  the  south  side  they 
built  a frame  building  in  which  Michael  Ruhl 
started  a store,  carrying  goods  of  all  descrip- 
tions necessary  for  the  settlers  in  those  early 
days.  T11  connection  w ith  this  general  assort- 
ment, he  carried  quite  a stock  of  medicine  and 
although  he  was  not  a physician  he  advised 
and  prescribed  for  the  settlers.  The  town 
grew  slowly.  It:  was  the  recognized  site  for  a 
village,  but  it  was  discouraging  to  look  half 
a mile  to  the  west,  and  there  on  the  low  and 
sickly  ground  to  see  the  busy  cross  roads  set- 
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tiement  with  teams  passing  and  repassing  on 
the  two  roads,  and  the  half  dozen  little  shops 
patronized  by  the  neighboring  settlers.  Even 
the  store  of  William  Hosford  at  the  Corners 
did  double  the  business  of  the  store  of  Michael 
Ruhl,  which  carried  twice  the  stock,  but  as 
time  went  on  a gradual  change  took  place,  and 
the  little  shops  drifted  from  the  Corners  to 
the  new  town,  and  soon  afterwards  the  post 
office  was  removed,  and  from  that  time  on  the 
Corners  became  less  and  less,  and  today  there 
is  not  a house  on  any  one  of  the  four  corners, 
which  was  once  the  centre  of  business  for  that 
section  and  a hive  of  industry,  but  it  has  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  start  of  Gabon,  the 
place  where  the  present  city  originated.  And 
now  the  Corners  will  undergo  another  change, 
for  the  land  around  the  cross-roads  which  for 
more  than  forty  years  has  been  bare  of  build- 
ings was  laid  out  into  town  lots  in  igil,  and 
will  become  one  of  the  residence  sections  of 
the  city,  the  improved  sewerage  system  of 
Gabon  making  this  once  unhealthy  site  a de- 
sirable residence  section. 

Near  this  section  on  the  south  side  of  West 
Main  street,  there  still  stands  the  first  brick 
house  ever  erected  in  Gabon,  known  as  the 
Clymer  residence  which  w;as  built  over  seventy 
years  ago,  by  Jacob  Ruhl,  and  is  still  used  as 
a residence  and  is  in  a fair  state  of  preserva- 
tion. 

The  first  business  industry  ever  established 
in  Gabon  was  a distillery.  It  was  built  near 
the  springs  between  Atwood  and  Cherry  street 
by  Nathan  Merriman,  in  1824.  Here  the  set- 
tlers disposed  of  their  surplus  grain  and  were 
enabled  to  buy  whiskey  for  from  iS  to  25  cents 
per  gallon.  Owing  to  the  pureness  of  the 
water,  Merriman  made  a very  good  brand  of 
whiskey.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
distillery  John  Hibner  had  a grist-mill,  hut  this 
was  a mile  east  of  Gabon.  James  Nail  also 
had  a grist-mill  southwest  of  Gabon,  on  the 
Whetstone,  and  still  further  down  the  stream 
was  the  Benjamin  Sharrock  mill.  Another 
mill  was  the  Snyder  mill  near  Middletown, 
and  at  one  of  these  the  early  settlers  went  to 
have  their  grain  ground  into  flour,  for  in  those 
early  days  what  is  now  Gabon  was  farming 
land,  and  on  this  land  the  settlers  raised  their 
crops,  which  they  must  use  to  exchange  for 
necessaries. 


Mr.  Dunlap  thus  speaks  of  the  condition  of 
that  section  in  the  early  days:  ‘‘In  1825  we 

had  a manufacturing  establishment  in  Gabon 
erected  by  Nathan  Merriman,  of  liucyrus,  to 
make  whiskey  of  our  spare  corn  and  rye. 
About  the  same  time  there  was  a horse-mill 
put  up  by  Mr.  Snyder  at  Middletown,  where 
we  could  get  grinding  done.  The  farmers  for 
miles  around  would  put  a bag  of  corn  or  wheat 
on  a horse,  with  harness  on,  take  another,  if 
he  had  it,  and  go  to  the  mill.  If  his  turn  came 
before  night  all  right.  If  not,  he  would  hitch 
up  in  the  night  and  keep  himself  awake  by 
traveling  around  after  his  horse,  and  thus 
grinding  Ins  own  grain.  If  it  were  wheat  he 
could  turn  a crank  attached  to  a bolting  cloth, 
and  get  his  flour  bolted  by  hand,  and  when  his 
flour  w as  ground  would  come  home  whistling 
and  singing  as  happy  as  a lark.” 

1 he  Nail  and  Sharrock  mills  were  run  by 
water  power,  large  mill  races  having  been  con- 
structed. When  Nail  built  his  mill  about  1823 
he  contracted  with  Albigence  Bucklin  at  liucy- 
rus to  make  the  mill  stones,  and  when  they 
were  completed  went  to  liucyrus  with  an  ox 
team  and  hauled  the  stones  back  to  Gabon. 

When  Asa  Hosford  disposed  of  his  prop- 
erty to  the  Ruhls  he  purchased  land  on  the 
Whetstone  a half  mile  west  of  Gabon  and 
here  he  erected  a water-mill,  which  is  still 
standing.  It  was  built  in  1832.  The  buhrs 
were  made  in  the  east  and  were  shipped  by 
water  to  Sandusky  and  he  drove  to  that  place 
and  brought  them  overland,  and  they  are  still 
in  use  in  the  mill.  While  some  things  about 
the  original  mill  have  been  changed,  the  orig- 
inal leather  belts  are  still  in  use  to  convey  the 
flour  in  the  elevator  cups  to  he  bolted  and 
sacked.  Some  of  the  large  logs  are  of  walnut 
and  poplar,  the  heavier  ones  being  nearly  two 
feet  scpiare,  and  are  as  solid,  and  substantial 
today  as  when  first  put  in.  The  liberal  use  of 
walnut  in  the  construction  of  the  mill  can 
easily  be  seen.  In  the  early  days  more  flour 
was  made  than  the  local  trade  could  consume 
and  this  excess  had  to  he  hauled  for  forty 
miles  over  the  old  Portland  road  to  Sandusky 
w here  it  was  either  sold  or  shipped  to  the  east. 
Upon  one  of  the  posts  in  the  mill  is  an  inscrip- 
tion which  was  written  shortly  after  the  news 
came  of  the  election  of  William  Henry  Har- 
rison as  president,  in  1840,  and  the  language 
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indicates  it  was  written  by  a friend  of  Van 
Buren,  the  defeated  candidate.  The  words  are 
‘‘Look:  out  for  a storm — Harrison  is  elected 
president  of  the  United  States  of  America.” 
Another  inscription  is  the  rallying  cry  of  the 
Whigs  in  that  campaign  “Tippecanoe  and 
Tyler  too.”  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Hosford  was  a miller  with  his  business  a short 
distance  from  Gabon  lie  was  yet  the  active  mail 
in  all  important  affairs  relating  to  that  place. 

Isaac  Criley,  who  married  John  Ruhl’s 
daughter,  lived  on  a farm  which  is  now  the 
southeast  portion  of  the  city.  The  west  line 
of  his  farm  was  what  is  now  South  street.  On 
his  land  he  built  the  second  brick  residence  at 
the  corner  of  Main  and  Fierce  streets.  The 
first  brick  business  block  was  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  square  where  the  Commer- 
cial Savings  Bank  now  is.  The  brick  was 
made  by  Dr.  Beard,  who  had  a brick  yard  just 
west  of  the  Big  Four  station.  When  com- 
pleted the  building  was  occupied  as  a store  by 
Davis  & Bloomer.  > 

Isaac  Criley  had  a carding-machine  and  full- 
ing-mill and  for  a time  did  a good  business. 
The  machinery  was  run  by  steam  and  his  was 
the  first  steam  engine  ever  introduced  into 
Gabon. 

In  1836  Jacob  Ruhl  started  a saw-mill  on 
the  Whetstone  on  North  Market  street,  and 
this  old  mill  was  used  for  picnic  parties  and 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations,  at  which  large 
crowds  were  present  from  the  surrounding 
country,  people  sitting  on  the  logs  to  listen  to 
the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  the  logs  being  of  further  use  as 
tables,  on  which  to  serve  the  meals  which  the 
patriotic  citizens  brought  with  them. 

When  the  first  post  office  was  established  on 
June  4,  1825,  Horace  Hosford  was  appointed 
postmaster,  and  the  office  was  in  his  blacksmith 
shop  at  the  Corners.  1 le  was  succeeded  on 
May  2,  1829  by  Cab  in  T.  Dorwin,  the  office 
still  being  at  the  Corners.  But  when  the  town 
of  Gabon  was  laid  out  by  the  Ruhls  in  1831. 
it  so  rapidly  increased  in  business  that  on 
January  12,  1837,  Michael  Ruhl  was  appointed 
postmaster  with  the  office  in  his  store  on  the 
south  side  of  the  square.  When  Hosford  was 
postmaster,  in  his  four  years  of  service  the 
letters  received  at  the  office  during  his  entire 
time  did  not  amount  to  more  than  one  a day. 


Letters  at  that  time  were  delivered  by  the  mail 
carrier  coming  on  horse  back  and  some  times 
on  foot  from  Mansheld.  In  those  days  letters 
did  not  need  to  be  prepaid,  and  it  tell  upon 
the  recipient  to  raise  the  money  or  go  u itliout 
the  letter.  Hostage  at  that  time  was  25  cents 
per  letter.  It  was  about  1834  that  a line  of 
stages  which  had  been  running  from  Fitts- 
burgh  to  Mansfield  was  continued  through  Gal- 
ion  to  Bucyrus. 

Jenkins’  Gazeteer  of  1841  thus  speaks  of 
Gabon:  “‘The  name  of  a post  office  and  town 

in  Sandusky  township,  Richland  county,  about 
sixty  miles  northeasterly  from  Columbus  and 
on  the  state  road  leading  from  Mansfield  to 
Bucyrus,  fifteen  miles  from  the  former  and 
eleven  from  the  latter  place.  It  contains  about 
25  dwelling  houses,  three  stores,  two  taverns, 
seven  mechanics  shops,  etc.  The  first  build- 
ings were  erected  here  in  1831.  The  post 
office  is  supplied  by  a tri-weekly  mail  in  two 
horse  coaches  running  from  Wooster  to  Bucy- 
rus.” In  bad  weather  it  took  four  horses  to 
draw  the  coach.  Michael  Ruhl  was  post- 
master for  two  years  and  was  succeeded  on 
Nov.  5,  1839,  by  Solomon  1 ’.  Nave,  and  the 
office  was  east  of  the  square  on  the  south  side 
of  Main  street,  near  the  corner  of  Columbus 
street.  Fie  held  the  office  for  nine  years,  and 
on  Feb.  3,  1848,  Daniel  Hoover  was  appointed. 
He  was  a cabinet  maker  and  wheelwright,  and 
had  a little  shop  built  of  hewed  logs,  on  the 
south  side  of  east  Main  street,  west  of  the 
Big  Four  Road,  and  the  post  office  was  re- 
moved to  this  building.  Here  it  remained 
nearly  a year,  when,  on  Sept.  5,  1849,  Jacob 
Bryfogle  was  appointed  postmaster  and  the 
office  was  taken  back  to  the  room  it  formerly 
occupied  under  Nave.  On  June  21,  1853, 
John  S.  Davis  was  appointed  postmaster,  and 
the  office  was  in  the  Davis  & [boomer  store  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  Square.  Daniel 
Kiblet  became  postmaster  on  Jan.  15.  1853,  and 
the  office  was  in  the  Riblet  dry  goods  store 
the  frame  building  west  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  now  occupied  by  the  grocery  store  of 
Frank  Snyder.  During  his  term  of  office  Mr. 
Riblet  erected  a small  frame  building  across  the 
street,  just  west  of  the  Central  Hotel.  On 
.April  22,  18b  1,  II.  C.  Carhart  was  appointed 
postmaster.  I le  was  a lawyer  and  one  of 
tlu'  leading  workers  in  the  new  Republican 
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party  at  Galion,  and  secured  the  office,  and 
then  placed  his  brother,  Elmore  Y.  Smith,  in 
charge  as  deputy,  and  on  Nov.  16,  1864,  Mr. 
Smith  received  the  appointment  of  postmaster, 
serving  for  13  years.  During  Air.  Smith’s 
sixteen  and  a half  years  in  charge  of  the  office 
he  started  in  in  the  lvesselmeier  building,  half 
a block  east  of  the  square,  then  to  the  Mackey 
block  on  South  Market,  and  the  Howard  block 
and  finally  to  a little  frame  on  Market  street, 
half  a block  north  of  the  Square.  On  Nov. 
29,  1877,  Robert  A.  Cowden  was  appointed 
and  there  being  a mistake  in  the  name  by  the 
accidental  insertion  of  the  initial  “A,”  a new 
appointment  was  made  on  Jan.  29,  1878,  this 
time  the  commission  being  made  out  correctly 
for  Robert  Cowden,  and  the  post  office  was  re- 
moved to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Square, 
north  of  the  Commercial  Savings  Bank,  the 
same  site  it  occupies  today.  Following  Rob- 
ert Cowden  were  T.  C.  Davis,  Feb.  6,  1882; 
William  H.  Raymond,  April  6,  1 88(3 ; Morris 
Burns,  March  29,  1S90;  John  W.  Alsop,  April 
17,  1894;  John  W.  Cupp,  Feb.  16,  1898; 
George  \V.  Nickels,  June  14,  1905. 

It  is  a singular  fact  that  the  post  office  rec- 
ords at  Washington  give  the  post  office  as 
Galion,  Richland  county,  up  to  1845,  when  the 
eastern  four  miles  of  this  county  w'as  trans- 
ferred from  Richland  to  Crawford;  yet  when 
the  post  office  was  at  the  Corners  it  was  in 
Craw'ford  county,  the  dividing  line  between 
Richland  and  Crawford  being  about  200  feet 
east  of  the  Portland  road. 

For  a number  of  years  much  of  the  trade  of 
Polk  tow  nship  followed  the  line  of  the  Colum- 
bus and  Sandusky  City  road,  the  farmers  using 
that  highway  to  the  Lake  markets  and  bringing 
back  with  them  such  produce  as  they  needed, 
such  as  groceries,  salt,  etc. ; but  the  stores 
mostly  brought  their  stock-  over  the  mountains 
from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  freight  being 
$5  to  $6  a hundred  pounds.  A strap  railroad 
being  built  in  1840  from  Sandusky  to  Monroe- 
ville, over  which  the  cars  w'ere  drawn  by 
horses,  the  farmers  after  that  year  took  their 
produce;  to  Monroeville,  as  they  thus  saved 
three  or  four  days  of  time,  and  secured  a 
better  price.  After  the  construction  of  the 
Sandusky,  Mansfield  & Newark-  road  as  far 
as  Mansfield  and  Shelby,  the  latter  places  be- 
came the  principal  market  for  the  township. 


and  continued  to  be  so  until  the  Cleveland, 
Columbus  & Cincinnati  Railroad  was  brought 
to  Galion.  'Ibis  ended  the  era  of  taverns  on 
the  old  highway.  'the  building  of  this  latter 
road  was  a great  stimulus  both  to  Galion  and 
to  the  township  outside  of  it,  the  population 
increased  until  in  a few  years  it  exceeded  that 
of  Bucyrus  and  its  township.  The  interests 
of  the  township,  outside  of  the  city,  have 
always  remained  agricultural,  aside  from  the 
stone  quarries,  tile  works,  and  the  saw  and 
grist  mills  of  early  days. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  which  attended 
the  efforts  of  the  founders  of  Galion,  and  their 
immediate  helpers  and  successors,  and  the 
healthy  growth  which  the  place  put  on,  it  re- 
mained up  to  1850  merely  a country  village — a 
convenient  center  for  agricultural  interests. 
There  w'ere  no  mines  or  valuable  water  priv- 
ileges to  stimulate  it  to  a more  rapid  growth, 
and  there  was  no  railroad.  Galion  and  Polk 
township  went  abroad  with  their  products  in 
search  of  a market,  selling  their  produce  at 
Mansfield  and  Shelby,  both  of  which  were  on 
the  railroad.  But  a change  was  now'  at  hand. 
The  project  of  a railroad  through  the  town- 
ship and  city  began  to  be  agitated  and  Asa 
Hosford  was  entrusted  with  the  responsibility 
of  putting  it  through  during  the  winter  legis- 
lative session  of  1844-45.  As  first  proposed, 
it  was  to  end  on  the  south  at  Columbus  and 
strike  the  old  Sandusky,  Afansfield  and  New- 
ark Railroad  at  some  point  near  Shelby.  Air. 
Hosford  had  to  encounter,  however,  both  oppo- 
sition and  indifference.  The  Richland  county 
people  were  well  aw'are  that  with  the  construc- 
tion through  Galion,  Mansfield  people  would 
lose  much  of  the  trade  w hich  they  derived  from 
this  section,  and  they  had  brilliant  and  able 
men  to  protect  their  interests  in  the  courts 
and  in  the  Legislature — such  men  as  Gov. 
Bartley,  Thomas  Ford,  Judge  Brinkerhoof, 
Judge  Stuart,  Barnabas  Burns  and  others. 
The  people  at  Bucyrus,  also,  were  not  much  in 
sympathy  with  the  proposition,  as  they  were 
engaged  in  a desperate  contest  with  Galion  to 
secure  the  county  seat.  At  that  time  Thomas 
Bartley,  the  president  of  the  Senate,  was  from 
Richland.  ATr.  Hosford  succeeded  in  shelv- 
ing the  county  seat  question  for  two  years, 
though  it  is  said  (hat  Galion  came  within  one 
vote  of  securing  the  location.  The  represen- 
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tatives  of  the  two  north  and  south  extremes  of 
the  State  were  for  some  time  indifferent  about 
the  road,  as  they  could  not  see  that  the  inter- 
ests of  their  constituents  were  affected;  but 
suddenly  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  conceived 
the  idea  of  extending  the  road  so  as  to  directly 
unite  their  respective  cities,  thus  throwing  a 
steel  highway  across  the  State  from  the  Lake 
to  the  Ohio  river.  This  changed  the  attitude 
of  their  representatives  on  the  question  from 
one  of  indifference  to  one  of  active  co-opera- 
tion with  Mr.  Hosford.  On  March  15,  1845, 
they  exhumed  an  old  charter  granted  for  some 
similar  project  in  1836,  and  armed  with  this 
went  to  work.  The  road  was  completed  in 
1851  and  was  known  as  the  Cleveland,  Colum- 
bus & Cincinnati  Railroad.  No  greater  good 
fortune  could  have  happened  to  Gabon.  The 
road  gave  her  a highway  to  the  markets  of  the 
world;  she  was  now  herself  a market  and 
others  came  to  her  to  trade.  The  prosperity 
of  the  place  was  immediately  advanced,  new 
buildings  were  erected,  of  a more  modern  type, 
new  interests  arose,  many  of  the  citizens  en- 
gaged in  new  and  more  promising  occupations, 
and  from  a country  town  Gabon  rapidly  as- 
sumed the  habits  and  manners  of  a railroad 
center.  Previous  to  1852  there  were  no  houses 
on  Market  street  south  of  Walnut,  and  where 
the  Erie  depot  now  stands  was  where  the  citi- 
zens took  a Sunday  stroll  when  they  wanted 
to  take  a walk  into  the  country. 

In  1840  Gabon  became  a borough  and 
elected  Joel  Todd  as  the  first  mayor.  The 
population  at  this  time  must  have  been  small, 
as  nine  years  later  it  was  only  379.  In  1859 
the  Bellefontaine  & Indiana  Railroad,  which 
had  secured  a charter  in  February,  1S48,  com- 
pleted its  road  and  it  was  consolidated  with  the 
Bellefontaine  & Indianapolis  Railroad,  form- 
ing the  Indianapolis  Division  of  the  Cleveland, 
Columbus  & Cincinnati  Railroad.  Some  strips 
of  land  had  been  donated  to  the  company  by 
Alpheus  Atwood.  The  Bellefontaine  & Indian- 
apolis shops  were  finished  in  1854.  In  1863 
the  Atlantic  & Great  Western  was  finished 
through  Gabon  and  shops  were  built  shortly 
after.  I11  1871-72  large  brick  shops  were 
erected,  and  these  important  works,  with  the 
large  number  of  men  which  came  in,  gave  an 
additional  stimulus  to  the  growth  of  (lie  city. 

O11  (lie  6th  of  January,  1880,  the  Atlantic 


& Great  Western  road  was  sold  by  the  fore- 
closure of  mortgages  and  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Ohio  N Pennsylvania  Company.  This 
company  carried  out  some  important  improve- 
ments, one  of  which  was  the  narrowing  of 
the  gauge  to  the  standard  width.  This  work 
was  accomplished  on  June  22,  1880,  and  all 
preparations  having  been  carefully  made  be- 
forehand, down  to  the  smallest  detail,  was  ac- 
complished in  less  than  half  a day.  The  work 
of  narrowing  the  trucks  of  engines  and  rolling 
stock  took  longer  to  complete  and  was  more 
expensive,’ the  work  on  the  engines  costing  on 
an  average  about  1 ,600  each,  nearly  all  of 
this  work  being  done  at  Gabon.  The  shops 
were  enlarged  from  time  to  time  and  new  ma- 
chinery put  in. 

On  August  14,  1899,  the  first  car  of  the 
Ohio  Central  Traction  line  was  run  between 
Gabon  and  Seccaium  park.  The  construction 
of  the  road  was  commenced  in  Gabon  in  the 
early  spring  of  1899  and  pushed  rapidly,  and 
two  weeks  after  running  to  the  park  the  serv- 
ive  was  extended  to  Bucyrus.  Two  years  later 
the  line  was  extended  eastward  to  Crestline. 
A rival  line  started  to  build  into  Crestline,  also, 
which  resulted  in  the  new  company  buying  out 
the  Ohio  Central  holdings.  The  line  was  later 
extended  to  Mansfield,  and  is  now  a part  of 
the  Cleveland,  Southwestern  & Columbus  sys- 
tem. This  traction  line,  besides  giving  service 
to  Cleveland  and  Columbus  and  intermediate 
points  on  its  own  line  and  their  numerous 
ramifications,  gives  Gabon  easy  connection  with 
the  Pensnylvania  lines  and  the  B.  & O.  at  Mans- 
field, the  Pennsylvania  at  Crestline,  the  T.  & O. 
C.  and  the  Short  Line  at  Bucyrus,  and  the 
Hocking  Valley  at  Marion.  Several  other 
traction  lines  are  being  proposed ; ultimately 
some  of  these,  at  least,  will  be  built,  and  when 
this  is  done  it  can  only  add  to  the  material  ad- 
vantage of  Gabon  and  her  prestige  as  a railroad 
center. 

In  January,  1852,  Louis  Kossuth,  the  Hun- 
garian patriot,  passed  through  Gabon,  the  first 
prominent  man  to  pass  through  the  county  on 
a railroad,  and  J.  A.  Crever,  of  the  Journal, 
thus  describes  the  event : 

“Learning  that  Kossuth  would  pass  down 
the  railroad  from  Cleveland  to  Columbus  on 
Wednesday,  February  qth,  we  with  a goodly 
number  of  our  citizens  from  Bucyrus  went  to 
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Galion  to  catch  a glimpse  of  him.  We  found 
assembled  several  hundred  persons,  who  were 
anxious  to  see  the  great  man  of  the  age.  "The 
cars  arrived  some  minutes  after  one  ’oclock 
with  the  great  Magyar  on  hoard.  lie  made 
his  appearance  on  the  platform  of  the  car  and 
was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  cheers  of  those 
assembled.  He  did  not  attempt  to  make  a 
speech,  but  talked  to  those  around  him.  The 
cars  stopped  but  a few  minutes,  but  we  believe 
that  all  present  saw  Kossuth.  He  appeared 
very  much  worn  down.  He  was  alseep  when 
the  cars  stopped,  but  was  awakened  by  some 
of  his  suite.” 

The  editor  then  writes  of  the  town:  “The 
village  of  Galion,  near  the  eastern  border,  is 
advancing  with  rapid  strides.  Many  fine  build- 
ings have  been  erected  during  the  past  year, 
and  quite  a number  of  business  houses  and 
private  residences  are  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. At  this  place  the  Bellefontaine  & Indi- 
ana Railroad  unites  with  the  C.  C.  & C.,  which 
passes  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  town.” 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  early  German 
settlers  in  and  around  Galion  for  the  part  they 
took  in  building  up  the  community.  Most  of 
them  came  to  this  locality  direct  from  Ger- 
many, and  came  with  money  to  buy  their  land. 
There  was,  indeed,  little  else  to  buy  at  the  time, 
but  they  settled  down  to  hard  work,  and  today 
many  of  their  descendants,  inheriting  the 
sturdy  virtues  and  thrift  of  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers,  are  among  the  most  prosperous 
and  respected  residents  of  the  city  and  its  en- 
virons Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the 
Rensches,  the  Sebers,  the  Eichorns,  the  Zim- 
mermans, the  Cronenwetts,  the  Bolds,  the 
Krafts,  the  Rickers,  and  others.  Most  of  these 
Germans  arrived  from  1832  to  1835.  Daniel 
Eichorn,  a widower,  with  four  sons  and  three 
daughters,  arrived  in  1835.  He  possessed 
considerable  wealth  and  bought  a farm  south 
of  Galion. 

John  Kraft,  Sr.,  came  to  the  country  in  1833, 
landing  at  Baltimore, where  he  worked  at  his 
trade  of  cooper  until  the  next  year,  when  lie 
walked  to  Ohio,  working  a short  time  at  Gam- 
bier,  and  then  came  to  Galion.  He  erected  a 
one-room  log  cabin,  the  present  site  of  the 
city  building,  which  he  used  as  a residence  and 
cooper  shop.  He  made  buckets,  tubs,  barrels. 


butter-tubs,  etc.  One  of  his  receipts  shows 
prices  in  those  days: 


“Sept.  3,  1S35 — Received  of  John  Kraft 

"Six  wooden  buckets  at  62/c 

'two  wooden  buckets  at  50c 


$3  75 
1 00 


“ 1 o be  sold  or 


returned  & 


paid 


$4  75 

for  when  sold. 
Michael  Ruiil.” 


In  1836,  John  Kraft  married  Margarethe 
Eichorn,  and  from  this  union  there  were  eight 
children,  and  of  these  the  five  older  were  born 
on  what  is  now  the  city  hall  lot,  the  others  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  Columbus  and  Main. 
It  is  a singular  fact  that  four  of  these  children 
are  still  living,,  all  daughters:  Mrs.  Sophia 
Remy,  Fremont,  aged  74.  Mrs.  Catherine 
Euler,  Washington,  D.  C.,  73;  Mrs.  Lena  Hof- 
stetter,  Galion,  72;  Mrs.  Mary  Franks,  Mans- 
field, 70.  In  1837  Kraft  erected  a larger  shop 
on  the  same  lot,  and  in  1845  bought  a tav- 
ern from  Jacob  Bryfogle,  which  was  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Main  and  Columbus  streets. 
This  he  conducted  until  he  erected  a brewery 
on  east  Main  street,  where  later  was  the  block 
owned  by  Henry  Row.  In  1852  he  started  a 
brickyard  on  his  farm  just  west  of  Galion, 
and  here  made  the  brick  from  which  the  pres- 
ent brewery  was  erected,  the  old  part  of  which 
is  still  standing,  with  the  new  addition  added. 
Here  also  was  made  the  brick  for  the  old  “Bee 
Line”  round  house  and  shops,  and  he  shipped 
the  bricks  for  the  shops  at  Marion.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  brcwvery  business  until  1868, 
when  he  retired  living  on  Church  street,  Galion, 
where  he  died  in  February,  1888,  in  his  80th 
year,  his  wife  dying  February  13,  1891. 

In  1840  Galion  had  a population  of  nearly 
200  people.  A line  of  stages  passed  through 
the  city,  and  they  had  two  taverns,  three  stores 
and  several  small  shops,  and  the  enterprising 
citizens  decided  they  were  large  enough  to 
become  a village.  Iu  1840  they  elected  Joel 
Todd  as  mayor,  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
George  Downer  in  1845,  Daniel  Hoover  in 
1847,  Andrew  Poe  in  1858,  W.  C.  Parsons  in 
i860,  Charles  Quigley  in  1864,  Peter  Cress  in 
1866,  M.  V.  Crane  in  t868,  O.  T.  Hart  in  1870, 
M.  Burns  in  1872,  who  resigned  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Samuel  Myers;  Jacob  Meuscr  in 
1874,  who  resigned,  having  been  elected  fo  (he 
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legislature,  and  was  succeeded  by  Wilson  Arm- 
strong; Abraham  Underwood  m 1878. 

The  town  had  grown  and  was  now  on  the 
high  road  to  prosperity;  railroads  and  manu- 
factories had  added  to  the  population.  I he 
little  village  of  less  than  200  under  its  first 
mayor  was  about  400  when  William  C.  Car- 
sons  became  its  fourth  mayor,  and  then  came 
the  first  railroad,  and  it  was  followed  by  an- 
other, and  in  i860  it  was  a busy  place  with  a 
population  of  1,966  people;  another  road  and 
still  more  factories  followed,  and  in  1870  it 
had  nearly  doubled  its  population,  and  had 
3,523,  passing  Bucyrus,  and  becoming  the  larg- 
est place  in  the  county,  a position  it  held  for 
forty  years.  After  1870  its  marvelous  growth 
continued,  and  by  1878  the  citizens  decided 
that  they  had  the  5,000  people  necessary  to 
incorporate  as  a city.  A census  was  taken, 
showing  more  than  the  requisite  number,  and 
the  city  of  Gabon  was  incorporated,  divided 
into  four  wards,  and  in  1879  James  R.  Homer 
was  elected  the  first  mayor ; lie  was  followed 
by  Abraham  Underwood,  1881  ; Robert  W. 
Johnston,  1883;  Charles  B.  Shumaker,  1885; 
Hugh  Ross,  1887;  A.  C.  Squier,  1889;  Albe 
Moe,  1893  ; C.  Id.  Briggs,  1895;  J.  R.  Homer, 
1899;  D.  O.  Castle,  1903;  W.  J.  Geer,  1906; 
W.  II.  Hartman,  1908  and  1910.  The  United 
States  census  in  1880  showed  Gabon  was  a 
city,  as  it  gave  the  population  as  5,635;  in  1890 
this  was  increased  to  6,326,  and  in  1900  to 
7,282.  The  next  census  was  taken  in  May 
of  1910,  and  was  not  reported  until  the  follow- 
ing January;  it  gave  Gabon  a population  of 
7,214.  This  return  was  so  apparently  erro- 
neous that  a new  enumeration  was  requested 
by  Gabon,  but  the  request  was  not  granted. 
It  was  difficult  to  locate  the  error  until  the 
enumeration  by  wards  was  published  later, 
when  it  was  found  the  serious  error  had  oc- 
curred in  the  first  ward,  where  only  985  names 
had  been  returned,  the  ward  having  over  1,500 
people.  The  city  council  in  the  spring  of  1911 
ordered  an  enumeration  of  the  entire  city,  and 
the  official  report  to  the  council  showed  a pop- 
ulation of  8,175,  an  enumeration  officially  rec- 
ognized by  the  state  but  not  by  the  government 
census.  The  first  ward,  as  anticipated,  showed 
that  errors  had  occurred  somewhere  or  some- 
how amount ing  to  o\ cr  501  >. 

I11  1873  it  was  agreed  by  the  authorities  of 


Polk  township  and  those  of  the  corporation  of 
Gabon  to  erect  a building  for  a court  room  and 
other  public  offices,  and,  after  much  discussion 
in  regard  to  the  location,  lot  48  of  Michael  and 
Jacob  Ruhl’s  second  addition  to  Gabon  was 
selected,  file  building  was  to  be  66  x 75  feet 
in  ground  dimensions,  three  stories  in  height, 
and  to  be  built  of  brick  and  stone.  In  1875  the 
contract  was  awarded  to  George  Wimmie  and 
in  the  follow  ing  year  the  building  was  com- 
pleted. The  lower  story  contained  one  store- 
room, tw'o  election  rooms  (one  for  city  and  one 
for  township),  one  room  for  Star  steamer 
and  hose-cart  and  one  jail  room,  file  second 
story  had  six  rooms,  among  them  being  the 
mayor’s  and  justice’s  court  room,  the  council 
room,  fireman’s  room,  and  a room  to  be  used 
temporarily  as  an  infirmary.  In  the  third  story 
was  the  opera  hall,  with  stage  and  other  acces- 
sories. It  was  arranged  that  the  township 
should  receive  two-thirds  from  opera  house 
and  one-third  from  the  rents  below.  The  site 
of  the  building  cost  $3,500  and  the  cost  of  the 
building  was  $26,336.22,  which  was  generally 
considered  a reasonable  price. 

Many  of  the  citizens,  however,  remained 
dissatisfied  with  the  location,  especially  with 
that  of  the  opera  house,  and  about  1880  Dr. 
IT.  R.  Kelly,  Davis  Stout  and  John  Riblet 
fitted  up  for  stage  purposes  the  hall  in  the  up- 
per story  of  the  Sponhauer  block,  enlarging 
the  stage  and  providing  new  scenery. 

The  first  theatrical  performance  given  in 
public  in  Gabon  was  about  1840  by  a barn- 
storming company  in  the  dining-room  of 
the  old  tavern  run  by  John  Kraft.  The 
dining-room  was  cleared,  and  planks  resting  at 
the  ends  and  middle  on  chairs,  were  used  for 
seats.  The  children  had  to  sit  on  the  floor  in 
front,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  seats.  The  play 
given  was  “The  Babes  in  the  Wood.” 

fhe  Gity  Hall  Opera  House  was  the  prin- 
cipal place  for  entertainments  and  public  meet- 
ings for  thirty  years,  when  the  opera  hall  was 
condemned  bv  the  state  board,  so  that  now  the 
building  is  used  exclusively  for  city  purposes, 
and  for  the  township  offices. 

The  first  religious  services  of  which  there 
is  any  record  in  Gabon,  were  held  at  (he  cabin 
of  Benjamin  l.cveridge,  on  Sunday,  September 
20,  1 8 .’o.  Asa  and  Horace  1 losfonl  bad  come 
from  Norwalk  the  day  before  to  sec  about  lo- 
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eating  in  that  section,  and  there  being  no  hotel, 
Mr.  Leveridge’s  was  the  stopping  place  tor  all 
travelers.  'I  he  Leveridge  cabin  was  the  larg- 
est of  the  three  or  four  that  had  been  built, 
and  on  the  Sunday  morning  the  Hosfords 
were  there  ten  or  twelve  men  and  a few  women 
came  to  the  cabin  and  took  their  seats,  and  Asa 
Hosford  talked  with  them  concerning  the  local- 
ity and  advisability  of  locating  in  that  section. 
Finally  a tall,  raw-boned  man  appeared,  sun- 
browned  and  hardy  in  appearance.  He  was 
dressed  in  a linsey-woolsey  shirt,  wore  a belt, 
and  leather  pantaloons,  had  moccasins  on  his 
feet,  and  over  his  shoulder  a powder  horn  and 
bullet  pouch.  In  the  belt  around  bis  waist  was 
a large  hunting  knife,  while  across  his  arm  he 
carried  a rifle.  'Pile  tall  man  entered  and  with- 
out a word  or  nod  of  recognition  to  anybody, 
deposited  his  accoutrements  in  one  corner  and 
took  a seat.  All  sat  silent  for  a few  moments, 
when  the  hunter  arose  and  sang  an  old  hymn, 
the  audience  joining  in.  Then  he  knelt  and 
prayed,  all  kneeling  with  him.  After  the 
prayer  he  talked  for  over  half  an  hour,  deliv- 
ered a sermon  and  the  servives  were  over. 
Then  he  talked  with  those  present  and  they 
soon  departed  for  their  homes,  the  man  re- 
maining to  dinner.  This  preacher  was  Benja- 
min Sharrock,  who  lived  about  a mile  or  two 
southwest,  where  he  later  ran  a saw-mill,  and 
this  was  the  first  meeting  between  Asa  FIos- 
ford  and  Benjamin  Sharrock,  both  of  whom 
did  so  much  for  the  developing  of  that  sec- 
tion, Sharrock  in  the  country  and  Hosford 
in  the  city.  He  was  a Methodist  but  not  an 
ordained  minister,  but  in  the  early  days  ex- 
pounded the  gospel  to  his  neighbors. 

As  settlers  arrived  services  were  held  in 
the  cabins  whenever  any  traveling  missionary 
passed  that  way.  A year  or  two  after  the 
Hosfords  arrived,  George  Wood  and  Asa 
Hosford  built  a frame  barn  near  the  Corners 
and  this,  being  the  largest  building,  was  fre- 
quently used  as  the  place  for  holding  serv  ices. 
( )ne  of  the  early  traveling  preachers  here  was 
Russell  Bigelow,  who  traveled  this  circuit  for 
the  Methodists,  and  for  a time  was  located  on 
a farm  near  Gabon  ; also  Mr.  Matthews,  a Pres- 
byterian, who  was  the  first  man  to  receive  any 
pay  for  his  services,  the  Presbyterians  in  that 
section  raising  a subscription  of  lilleen  dollars 
a year  to  reimburse  him  for  his  expenses  in 


making  Gabon  one  of  the  points  on  his  rounds. 
Rev.  John  Rhinehard  came  in  1822  and  also 
preached  in  the  barn.  latter  a log  school  house 
was  built  on  West  Main  street  and  here  serv- 
ices were  held,  and  in  other  barns  when  they 
were  first  erected.  These  buildings  were  used 
until  the  settlement  was  large  enough  to  erect 
churches.  In  summer  services  were  frequently 
held  in  the  open  air,  the  principal  places  being 
the  grove  northwest  of  the  square  and  also  an- 
other grove  south  of  the  square.  Here,  in  the 
open  air,  camp  meetings  were  held,  and  at 
one  of  these  Bishop  Harris,  when  a young  man, 
was  in  attendance  and  became  converted.  He 
later  became  a professor  at  Delaware  Univer- 
sity an  ordained  minister,  and  eventually  the 
celebrated  and  prominent  Bishop  Harris,  of 
the  M.  E.  church. 

For  fifty  years  Rev.  F.  J.  Ruth  was  one  of 
the  prominent  ministers  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  not  only  in  Gabon  but  all  over  the 
county.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Lutheran  Synod  of  Maryland  in  1830,  and 
came  to  Gabon  in  1831  ; in  1835  he  organized 
the  church  at  Bucyrus,  caring  for  charges  at 
Sulphur  Springs  and  Gabon  at  the  same  time. 
In  1831  he  left  Mansfield,  and  reaching  Shelby 
inquired  the  way  to  Gabon,  but  no  one  there 
knew'  of  any  such  place.  Fie  continued  his 
journey  south  and  at  West  Liberty  was  in- 
formed the  place  they  thought  he  wished  to 
reach  wras  called  Horse  Shoe,  lie  continued 
his  trip  through  Leesville  and  eventually 
reached  the  Corners.  It  was  late  and  he  put 
up  at  a hotel,  which  was  then  on  the  north 
side  of  Main  street  about  two  blocks  west  of 
the  square.  Here  he  found  a rough  crowd, 
who  gave  him  to  understand  there  was  no 
opening  for  a German  Lutheran  minister  in 
that  section,  and  the  next  morning,  discour- 
aged, he  returned  to  Mansfield.  A few  days 
later  the  Ruhls  heard  that  a German  Lutheran 
minister  had  been  in  the  village  and  they  went 
to  Mansfield  to  hear  him  preach  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  return  to  Gabon.  The  Ruhls 
were  zealous  and  earnest  Lutherans  and  the 
first  church  of  that  faith  was  on  land  donated 
by  Jacob  Ruhl.  The  first  Sunday-school  was 
started  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Ruhl  and  Mrs.  Dr. 
Johnson.  Revs.  |ohn  Stough,  Francis  Clvmer, 
Ludwig  Gertli  and  John  Smith  were  active  in 
early  religious  work. 
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The  Evangelical  Lutheran  church  of  Galion 
was  organized  by  Rev.  John  Stough  in  1831, 
and  the  early  meetings  were  held  in  the  cabins 
of  the  settlers  and  in  the  school  houses.  Short- 
ly after  the  church  was  organized  the  Sunday- 
school  was  started  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Euhl  and 
Mrs.  Dr.  Johnson,  but  it  was  undenominational 
and  largely  attended.  It  was  held  in  the  old 
schoolhouse  on  North  Market  street.  In  1840 
a brick  church  was  built  at  the  corner  of  Union 
and  Church  streets,  being  very  prettily  located 
in  a handsome  grove.  The  corner  stone  was 
laid  by  Rev.  F.  J.  Ruth,  and  Rev.  John  Stough 
was  the  first  pastor.  Both  English  and  German 
Lutherans  used  the  church  at  the  start,  but  the 
Germans  withdrew  in  1843.  They  were  so 
strong  numerically  that  their  withdrawal 
weakened  the  English  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion, but  under  Mr.  Ruth  and  others  they  finally 
prospered.  In  1867  they  moved  to  their  pres- 
ent site  on  South  Market  street. 

The  German  Evangelical  Lutherans  were 
much  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of.  so  many 
of  their  denomination  among  the  Germans, 
and  although  they  assisted  in  building  the  first 
Lutheran  church,  in  1843,  they  sold  their  in- 
terest to  the  English-speaking  members,  and 
united  with  the  German  Reform  in  building  a 
church  on  South  Market  street,  where  services 
were  held  in  their  own  language.  There  was 
no  union  of  the  two  churches.  Tt  was  a joint 
ownership  of  the  building,  both  denominations 
using  it  and  both  adhering  strictly  to  their  own 
doctrines.  The  Lutherans  finally  bought  out 
the  Reformers  and  in  1874  enlarged  the  church 
by  erecting  a handsome  new  addition  at  the 
front. 

The  German  Reformed  church  started  prior 
to  1840  with  services  in  the  houses,  and  in  1843 
united  with  the  German  Lutherans  in  the  build- 
ing of  a brick  church  which  was  used  in  com- 
mon, until  in  1858  the  Lutherans  bought  out 
their  interests,  and  they  in  turn  bought  an  acre 
of  ground  on  West  Main  street,  just  west  of 
the  old  burying  ground,  and  here  they  remained 
until  1868,  when  they  removed  further  west  on 
Main  near  Boston  street.  One  of  their  minis- 
ters was  Rev.  Abraham  Keller,  who  died  of 
cholera  in  Bucyrus  in  1852. 

About  1827  Galion  was  placed  on  the  Meth- 
odist circuit,  and  Rev.  Russell  Bigelow  was 


the  first  minister  to  visit  the  Methodists,  Serv- 
ices were  held  in  whatever  new  barn  had  been 
erected,  and  in  the  cabins.  Their  first  building 
was  a small  frame  on  West  Main  street  and 
donated  by  Jonathan  Fellows.  It  was  land 
originally  owned  by  Benjamin  Leveridge,  the 
first  settler  in  Galion.  Here  they  reniained 
until  in  1859  they  moved  to  their  present  lo- 
cation on  the  corner  of  Walnut  and  Columbus. 

Prior  to  1840,  Christian  Nast,  later  one 
of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  German 
M.  E.  church,  visited  Galion  and  sowed  the 
seed  for  a German  church.  He  preached  in 
the  old  log  school  house,  and  later  Rev.  Nuh- 
fer,  who  followed  Mr.  Nast,  organized  the 
church,  and  the  first  regular  minister  was  Rev. 
John  Bier.  They  held  meetings  in  the  school 
house  and  in  the  other  churches,  and  when 
the  English  Methodist  church  was  built  in  18G0 
they  held  services  in  the  basement  of  that 
church  and  finally  bought  the  old  frame  build- 
ing erected  by  the  Methodists,  and  here  they 
remained  until  1873,  when  they  sold  the  build- 
ing, and  it  was  transformed  into  a residence, 
and  they  erected  a fine  large  brick  at  the  corner 
of  Atwood  and  Market. 

It  was  in  1851,  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of 
the  railroad,  that  the  first  steps  were  taken  to- 
ward the  organization  of  a Presbyterian  church 
at  Galion.  For  several  years  meetings  and 
occasional  services  were  held  at  the  home  of 
John  McClelland,  and  occasional  services  in 
one  of  the  sister  churches,  and  in  i860  a site 
was  secured  on  South  Market  street,  but  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  the  weakness  nu- 
merically of  the  members  made  the  building 
of  the  church  very  slow,  but  it  was  finally  fin- 
ished in  1863,  and  the  congregation  heavily  in 
debt,  after  many  discouragements,  but  ever 
faithful  and  hopeful,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
wiping  out  the  debt,  and  placing  the  church  on 
a solid  foundation. 

The  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  Jan- 
uary, 1859.  In  the  spring  of  1862  they  began 
the  erection  of  their  building  on  Walnut  street, 
west  of  Market,  and  in  its  erection  Elder  J.  B. 
Sutton,  the  pastor,  as  soon  as  the  foundation 
was  laid,  worked  as  a mason  in  the  laying  of 
the  brick  until  (he  walls  were  completed. 
The  building  was  dedicated  August  3,  1862, 
by  Rev.  J.  W.  Osborn,  of  Mansfield.  For  two 
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years  the  Rev.  Air.  Sutton  filled  the  pulpit  of 
the  church  Ins  own  hands  had  assisted  in  erect- 
ing. 

Pile  United  Brethren  in  Christ  commenced 
the  holding  of  services  early  in  the  40s,  the 
first  sermon  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Fran- 
cis Clymer  in  the  German  Lutheran  church  at 
the  corner  of  Union  and  Church  streets.  Other 
early  preachers  were  Rev.  YV.  R.  Rhinehart 
and  Rev.  Peter  Flack.  This  church  held  sev- 
eral camp  meetings  in  which  there  were  many 
conversions.  The  church  was  finally  organized 
in  1852,  and  their  church  erected  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Walnut  and  Market  streets,  and  this  was 
the  first  church  erected  after  the  completion  of 
the  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  road, 
and  was  then  on  the  edge  of  town. 

The  coming  of  the  railroad  brought  with 
it  a number  of  Catholics,  and  in  1854  they 
were  organized  into  a congregation  by  Rev. 
Matthias  Kreusch.  Services  were  first  held  in 
the  home  of  Mr.  Rudiger,  near  the  C.  C.  & C. 
depot,  and  in  1855  they  built  a small  frame  on 
Alain  street,  east  of  the  railroad  track.  This 
they  used  until  they  bought  the  property  and 
erected  a church  north  of  the  Union  School 
building  in  1865,  and  at  the  same  time  started 
a parochial  school.  The  priest  in  charge  at  the 
time  was  Rev.  John  P.  Pitts  and  a part  of  his 
parochial  duties  was  the  teaching  of  the  school. 
The  membership  of  the  congregation  was  Ger- 
man and  Irish  and  in  1867  the  two  separated 
and  both  had  parochial  schools.  In  1873  St. 
Patrick’s  church  was  erected  at  the  corner  of 
Washington  street  and  Payne  avenue  and  in 
1877  St.  Joseph  church  bought  three  lots  on  the 
corner  of  Liberty  and  Church  streets.  On 
these  lots  w as  the  first  brick  school  house  built 
in  Gabon,  and  this  was  remodeled  and  used  by 
the  church  until  they  built  their  present  struct- 
ure. 

In  1869  Rev.  George  S.  Davis  visited  Gabon 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  Episcopal 
church,  and  in  December  of  that  year  an  or- 
ganization was  perfected,  known  as  Grace 
Episcopal  church.  Mr.  Davis  remained  with 
the  church  about  six  months  and  was  followed 
by  other  ministers,  efforts  being  made  to  have 
services  at  least  as  often  as  every  alternate 
Sunday,  the  Baptist  church  being  used.  But 
the  church  was  not  yet  strong  enough  and  al- 
though the  organization  was  kept  up  services 


were  discontinued.  In  1873  the  w ork  was  re- 
sumed by  Rev.  Air.  Hilyar,  and  the  hall  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
secured  for  their  meetings,  in  1874  they  pur- 
chased a site  on  South  Union  street.  Here 
a very  neat  chapel  was  built  and  the  first  ser- 
mon was  delivered  in  it  011  December  19,  1875. 
The  congregation  was  in  debt  $1,100,  but  $800 
was  paid  through  the  work  of  the  ladies  of  the 
church  and  the  other  $300  was  assumed  by  T. 
A.  Phillips,  division  superintendent  of  the 
A.  & G.'  W.,  and  the  church  was  dedicated  on 
Ascension  Day,  Alay  25,  1876.  Among  those 
who  filled  the  pulpit  in  Grace  church  was  Rev. 
William  AL  Brown,  who  after  leaving  Gabon 
served  as  archdeacon  at  Cleveland,  and  later 
became  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Brown  of  Arkan- 
sas. He  has  written  several  valuable  works 
on  the  history  of  the  church. 

The  Church  of  Christ  first  held  services  in 
the  old  frame  church  on  West  Alain  street,  and 
later  bought  their  present  site  on  East  Payne 
avenue,  where  they  erected  their  present  church 
about  1901. 

The  Christian  Scientist  church  are  organized 
and  hold  regular  services  at  their  rooms  in  the 
First  National  Bank  building. 

The  Free  Alethodists  have  established  a 
church  and  hold  services  in  the  extreme  eastern 
part  of  the  city  on  Second  avenue. 

The  first  schoolhouse  erected  in  Gabon  was 
in  1822.  George  Wood  was  the  carpenter,  and 
on  the  day  selected  the  settlers  all  attended 
and  united  in  the  erection  of  the  building.  It 
was  of  round  logs  with  a clapboard  roof.  This 
roof  and  the  sides  of  the  building  w'ere  stuffed 
with  moss  and  plastered  w ith  clay  to  keep  out 
the  rain.  It  was  built  on  West  Main  street, 
where  the  Crini  residence  now  stands.  It  was 
a well  lighted  building  for  those  days  as  three 
windows  were  placed  in  it,  and  Wood  being 
a carpenter  and  desiring  to  show  w hat  he  really 
could  do,  when  the  logs  were  cut  out  for  the 
windows,  placed  window  frames  in  the  build- 
ing. The  seats  were  split  logs  with  the  Hat 
sides  up,  and  were  made  by  the  settlers  them- 
selves. David  Gill  was  the  first  school  teacher. 
Other  early  teachers  in  Gabon  were  Phares 
Jackson,  John  Morrison,  Joel  Todd  and  James 
Dunlap.  In  the  early  days  schools  were  taught 
by  subscription,  the  teacher  securing  what 
pupils  he  could  at  a certain  amount  per  month. 
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Of  course,  the  more  pupils  lie  secured  the  high- 
er his  w ages,  but  it  w as  seldom  in  those  sparsely 
settled  regions  a teacher  could  secure  enough 
pupils  to  make  his  salary  more  than  eight  or 
ten  dollars  a month.  Many  settlers  had  large 
families,  so  large  in  fact  that  only  one  or  two 
of  the  children  could  he  sent  to  school,  the 
parents  being  unable  to  pay  the  tuition  fees 
for  all.  It  occasionally  happened  that  some 
child  who  was  attending  school  was  sick,  or 
detained  at  home  for  some  cause.  This  matter 
was  easily  adjusted  as  the  parents  sent  one 
of  the  other  children  to  take  the  absentee’s 
place.  The  rule  was  he  had  paid  for  a certain 
number  of  days’  schooling  and  he  was  entitled 
to  that  number  of  days  for  whatever  children 
he  might  send  and  sometimes  each  child  was 
given  a week  alternately.  It  was  not  until 
1847  that  a regular  school  system  was  intro- 
duced in  Gabon.  Preparing  for  this  new  sys- 
tem the  officers  of  school  district  No.  9,  w hich 
was  the  Gabon  district,  made  some  improve- 
ments in  their  schoolhouse.  The  contract  was 
with  George  Rensch,  and  he  was  to  make  15 
seats  and  1 5 desks  four  feet  long.  The  desks 
were  to  be  18  inches  w'ide  and  the  seats  ten 
inches  broad.  He  was  to  make  a double  desk 
and  two  seats  eight  feet  long.  He  was  to  build 
a platform  four  feet  square,  raised  six  inches 
from  the  floor,  with  a desk  on  it  four  feet  long 
and  18  inches  wide,  and  build  a seat  behind  the 
desk.  He  was  also  to  build  a door,  put  glass 
in  tbe  windows,  patch  the  plastering  and  fur- 
nish all  the  material.  The  contract  was  made 
on  October  20,  1846,  and  the  w'ork  was  to  be 
completed  in  a good  and  workmanlike  manner 
by  November  r 5,  and  for  all  this  work  he  was 
to  receive  20  dollars. 

The  old  grave-yard  w'as  selected  as  the  site 
of  the  second  schoolhouse,  but  tin's  building 
w'as  destroyed  by  lire  in  1834  and-  was  never 
rebuilt.  The  third  schoolhouse  w'as  built  of 
hewn  logs  on  the  east  side  of  Market  street, 
the  first  block  north  of  the  square.  It  w'as  pro- 
vided with  slab  seats  and  “lim”  Mason  was 
one  of  the  teachers.  \V.  C.  Parsons  taught 
a school  in  a room  of  the  Pickier  bouse,  across 
the  street  from  the  above  schoolhouse.  Ludwig 
Gertli  also  taught  German  school  in  the  old  log 
building  on  the  site  of  St.  Tosenh’s  church.  It 
was  used  as  a primarv  department  after  the 
first  brick  building  was  erected.  School  was 


also  held  in  the  United  brethren  church  on 
\\  alnut  street,  also  in  the  old  M.  E.  church 
frame  building  on  West  Main  street. 

The  first  brick  school  was  erected  in  1847  on 
the  corner  of  Church  and  Liberty,  and  was  used 
as  a school  house  until  the  erection  of  the  large 
central  building  in  i8f>8,  when  it  was  used  as  a 
woolen  mill,  and  in  1877  purchased  by  St. 
Joseph  church,  who  remodeled  it  and  used  it 
as  a church,  and  today  it  is  the  parochial  school, 
it  was  in  this  brick  public  schools  were  first 
taught.  A't  the  start  the  tax  levy  failed  to  keep 
the  schools  running  more  than  a few  months, 
and  subscriptions  w'ere  made  to  continue  the 
schools  the  balance  of  the  year.  There  were 
four  schools  in  the  building,  No.  I,  the  pri- 
mary-, was  so  crowded  that  it  had  two  teachers, 
Mrs  Grim  and  Mrs.  Hackadorn ; No.  2 was 
taught  by  Hugh  Williams;  No.  3 by  John  R. 
Clymer,  who  afterward  became  county  clerk 
and  editor  of  the  Bueyrus  Forum;  No.  4 by 
David  Kerr,  who  was  the  first  superintendent 
of  the  Gabon  schools. 

Between  (830  and  1840  a wave  swept  over 
the  state  for  the  laying  out  of  tow  ns.  A gen- 
eration had  passed  and  another  wave  swept 
the  state,  which  was  the  erection  of  large,  hand- 
some, central  school  houses.  Gabon  was  not 
behind  her  sister  towns,  and  in  1867  it  was  de- 
cided to  build  a spacious  and  commodious  cen- 
tral building.  Prof.  J.  C.  Hartzler  was  super- 
intendent of  the  schools,  and  tbe  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation w'as  composed  of  P.  W.  Weber,  presi- 
dent; F.  A.  Keen,  secretary;  Samuel  Shunk, 
treasurer;  Dr.  N.  E.  Hackedorn,  Jacob  Riblet 
and  Charles  Quigley.  The  site  selected  was  the 
north  half  of  the  block  that  extended  from 
Walnut  to  Atwood,  and  from  Union  to  Boston 
streets.  Tt  contained  four  full  lots,  and  cost 
$9,000.  The  architect  was  J.  W.  Thomas, 
and  the  principal  contractors  w'ere  Bird  & 
Woodward,  of  Mt.  Gilead,  whose  bid  was  $31,- 
000.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  June  19, 
1868,  but  the  building  was  slow  in  completion, 
owdng  to  many  changes  made  in  tbe  original 
plans  as  it  progressed,  and  also  the  lack  of 
funds.  More  bonds  had  to  be  issued,  until 
finallv  an  investigation  was  demanded  on  Janu- 
ary, 1872,  and  J.  G.  Meuser  and  S.  G.  Cum- 
mings were  appointed  to  investigate  and  report. 
Thev  found  that  up  to  that  time  the  cost  had 
reached  $87,571.  The  building  has  a frontage 
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of  144  feet  and  a depth  of  70  feet.  It  is  three 
stories  in  height,  the  first  and  second  meas- 
uring 13  feet  and  the  third  if)  feet.  The  w hole 
is  surmounted  hy  two  handsome  towers,  the 
height  from  the  basement  to  the  top  of  the  tow- 
ers being  ioi  ft.  3 in.  On  the  the  first  iloor  are 
five  schoolrooms  and  an  office  for  the  superin- 
tendent; on  the  second  lloor  six  rooms,  and  on 
the  third  lloor  four  rooms  and  the  assembly 
hall,  with  a seating  capacity  of  600.  Prof.  I. 
C.  Guinther  has  been  the  superintendent  for  the 
past  15  years;  the  high  school  is  in  charge  of 
Prof.  Prank  C.  llonnold  with  a corps  ol  eight 
teachers,  while  in  the  other  departments  there 
are  twenty-eight  teachers.  Out  of  a school 
enumeration  of  1910  there  is  an  attendance  of 
1,495.  1 he  first  class  was  graduated  in  1871, 

and  numbered  two,  Willis  Stentz,  who  became 
a banker  in  Gabon,  and  Samuel  S.  Vague,  who 
later  was  appointed  a cadet  at  West  Point,  and 
became  an  officer  in  the  army.  1 he  graduating 
class  today  frequently  numbers  fifty,  and  a 
standard  oratorio  is  the  feature  generally  given 
each  year. 

The  growth  of  the  population  has  far  ex- 
ceeded the  capacities  of  the  handsome  central 
building,  and  ward  schools  have  been  erected 
as  needed,  the  first  being  made  necessary  as 
early  as  1(879. 

The  city  of  Gabon  is  provided  with  the  usual 
number  of  fraternal  and  secret  societies.  1 he 
Odd  Fellows  were  the  first  in  the  field,  the 
charter  of  Gabon  Lodge,  No.  215,  I.  O.  O.  F. 
being  dated  March  9,  1853.  None  of  its  char- 
ter members  are  know  n to  be  living  today.  1 his 
lodge  met  in  various  rooms  until  it  leased  the 
third  lloor  of  the  Hofstetter  block,  situated 
near  the  public  square.  Here  it  stayed  until 
it  built  the  third  lloor  of  the  Kesselmeier  block, 
where  it  has  since  maintained  its  quarters.  To- 
day the  lodge  is  in  a prosperous  condition, 
owning  its  own  hall  and  its  room  being  richly 
and  invitingly  furnished.  A German  lodge  of 
Odd  Fellow's  was  at  one  time  organized  and 
continued  for  some  years,  but  finally  the  char- 
ter was  surrendered  and  the  members  joined 
Gabon  Lodge.  No.  215.  Lebonah  Encamp- 
ment of  Odd  bellows  was  formed  here  a num- 
ber of  years  ago  and  is  still  in  existence,  while 
the  ladies’  auxiliary,  known  as  Cassandra 
Lodge,  Daughters  of  Rebekah,  instituted  many 
years  ago,  is  also  in  a nourishing  condition. 


Masonry  attained  a permanent  footing  in 
Gabon  when  Fidelity  Lodge,  No.  327,  F.  & A. 
M.  was  granted  a charter  on  Octoner  17,  i860. 
On  October  1,  1868,  a second  Pine  Lodge  was 
instituted  and  was  known  as  Gabon  Lodge,  No. 
414,  many  of  the  original  members  of  which 
are  still  living.  Fidelity  Lodge — of  whom  the 
only  living  charter  member  is  Peter  W. 
Weber,  met  on  the  third  lloor  of  the  Hacke- 
dorn  block,  while  Gabon  Lodge  occupied  the 
third  floor  of  the  Mackey  block.  A few  years 
ago  the  tw'o  lodges  were  merged  under  the 
name  of  Gabon  Lodge,  No.  414.  They  have 
commodious  quarters  in  the  Mackey  block, 
but  plans  are  on  foot  whereby  they  will  soon 
own  their  own  building  and  hall.  The  Royal 
Arch  .Masons  received  their  charter  October 
11,  1878,  as  Craw'ford  Chapter,  No.  142.  The 
ladies  are  represented  hy  membership  in  Naomi 
Chapter,  No.  47,  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star. 

A lodge  of  Red  Men  was  at  one  time  organ- 
ized in  Gabon  but  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist. 
The  Masons  and  Odd  Fellows  held  sway  for  a 
number  of  years  until  Gabon  Lodge,  No.  186, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  was  instituted.  It  was 
composed  mainly  of  young  men  and  many  of 
its  original  members  are  still  living.  It  first 
met  in  Howard’s  Hall,  but  some  years  ago 
leased  the  entire  third  lloor  of  the  ITaekedorn 
block,  which  was  remodeled  into  lodge  and 
banquet  rooms  and  richly  furnished.  This 
organization  is  prospering  and  is  increasing  its 
membership. 

I11  1008  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Or- 
der of  Elks  organized  Gabon  Lodge,  No.  1191, 
and  two  years  ago  they  purchased  their  own 
building  on  East  Main  street.  Other  orders 
are  Gabon  Aerie,  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles, 
No.  630,  who  meet  at  the  Eagles  Home,  west 
Main  street;  Gabon  Nest,  No.  t 1 .54.  Order  of 
Owls,  130  East  Main  street;  Gabon  Lodge,  No. 
303,  Loval  Order  of  Moose,  who  meet  in  the 
Howard  Block. 

d'he  first  of  the  so-called  insurance  fraterni- 
ties was  the  railway  men’s  organization  known 
as  Division  No.  16,  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers,  which  first  met  in  a part  of  the 
third  floor  now  occupied  hv  the  armory.  This 
lodge  is  still  in  existence  and  continues  to  pros- 
per. Later  on  the  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors, the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Eirc- 
mcn,  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  drain- 
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men,  all  fraternal  railway  organizations,  were 
organized  and  continue  to  exist,  wielding  much 
power  lor  the  good  ol  their  members,  as  well 
as  the  national  organizations.  Auxiliaries  to 
these  organizations  are  the  Grand  international 
Auxiliary  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  Eclipse  Favorite,  Ladies’  Auxiliary 
to  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Enginemen,  and  ITide  of  35  Lodge  79, 
Ladies’  Auxiliary  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way Trainmen. 

In  addition  to  the  above  fraternities,  the 
Royal  Arcanum  is  represented  by  Crawford 
Council,  No.  20.  The  Independent  Order  of 
b oresters  has  three  lodges — Court  Gabon, 
1360,  Court  Daisy,  74  and  Court  Mohawk, 
4755-  The  Royal  Foresters,  No.  102,  also 
maintain  an  organization  here  and  all  Forester 
Courts  meet  in  the  Howard  Block.  Camp  No. 
3766,  Modern  Woodmen  of  America;  Gabon 
Tent,  No.  407,  Knights  of  the  Maccabees; 
Gabon  Hive,  No.  230,  Ladies  of  the  Macca- 
bees; Peace  Home,  No.  14,  and  Gabon  Home, 
No.  178,  Home  Guards  of  America,  are  some 
of  the  insurance  lodges  which  are  doing  an 
active  and  progressive  work  in  this  city  and 
its  environs. 

The  first  patriotic  organization  in  this  city, 
having  its  origin  in  the  Civil  war,  was  Dick 
Morris  Post,  No.  130,  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, which  today  has  about  Bo  members. 
Its  Ladies’  Auxiliary  is  known  as  Dick  Morris 
Corps. 

Star  Council,  No.  106,  Junior  Order  of 
United  American  Mechanics,  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  21  years  and  has  the  third  boor  of  the 
Dennig  block  under  long  lease,  sub-renting  its 
handsomely  appointed  lodge  rooms  to  other 
lodges. 

Hope  Council,  Daughters  of  Liberty  and 
Bell  of  Liberty  Council,  Daughters  of  America, 
are  ladies’  lodges  of  a patriotic  character,  the 
latter  being  closely  allied  with  the  Junior  Order 
and  the  former  with  the  order  of  United  Amer- 
ican Mechanics,  which  has  no  lodge  here  at 
present. 

There  are  several  fraternal  organizations  in 
Gabon  fostered  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
all  of  a beneficiary  character.  The  Catholic 
Knights  of  America  were  the  first  to  organize 
a branch  here,  but  the  members  afterwasd  be- 
came affiliated  with  the  Catholic  Knights  of 


Ohio,  maintaining  St.  Joseph’s  branch,  No.  7, 
and  Branch  No.  92.  St.  Francis  Council,  No. 
1234,  Knights  of  Columbus,  was  organized 
about  four  years  ago  and  is  a nourishing  insti- 
tution. 

The  Catholic  Ladies  of  Columbia  maintain  a 
strong  organization.  Other  fraternal  organi- 
zations are  Gabon  Council,  No.  47O,  United 
Commercial  Travelers;  Gabon  Tribe  of  Ben 
Hur,  Knights  of  Honor,  D.  K.  U.  V.,  and 
Gabon  Lodge,  No.  1226,  National  Protective 
Legion. 

The  first  burial  ground  in  what  is  now  the 
city  limits  of  Gabon,  was  there  long  before 
the  first  settlers  bail  set  a foot  in  this  hunting 
region  of  the  Indians.  On  the  south  bank  of 
the  Whetstone,  west  of  Market  street,  was  an 
Indian  village  occupied  by  members  of  the 
Wyandot  tribe,  while  across  the  river  was  an 
Indian  burial  ground.  Many  interments  had 
been  made  there  long  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
the  first  settlers,  but  with  the  incoming  of  the 
white  man  the  Indian  village  was  abandoned 
and  the  graveyard  was  seldom  if  ever  used. 
The  graves  were  generally  quite  shallow,  and 
whether  it  was  their  aversion  to  work  or  an 
Indian  custom,  when  one  of  their  number  died 
in  winter,  the  bodies  were  placed  on  posts  driv- 
en into  the  ground,  and  properly  protected  left 
to  remain  there  until  spring,  when  a very  shal- 
low grave  was  dug  anti  the  Indian  buried. 
After  the  Indians  left  many  of  the  graves  were 
opened  by  the  younger  men  among  the  settlers 
in  the  hope  of  finding  something  of  value,  but 
in  no  case  was  anything  found  beyond  the 
weapons  of  some  warrier.  Still  the  desecra- 
tion of  these  graves  enabled  some  of  the  early 
physicians  to  secure  skeletons,  which  they 
transferred  to  their  offices. 

After  the  pioneers  arrived  it  was  the  custom 
there,  as  all  over  the  country,  for  the  settlers 
to  bury  their  dead  in  some  favorable  and  pretty 
locality  on  their  own  land,  but  John  William- 
son and  James  Nail  conceived  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing a graveyard  in  some  central  locality. 
The  site  selected  was  in  the  northeast  quarter 
of  section  31,  on  the  north  side  of  Main  street 
just  east  of  where  the  German  Reformed 
church  stood  20  years  ago.  This  land  belonged 
to  Samuel  Brown.  It  was  a dense  forest  cov- 
ered with  sugar  trees  and  underbrush  and  they 
bought  one  acre  for  $5.00.  1 he  cash  was  paid 
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and  Mr.  Nail  states  that  a deed  was  made  out 
in  the  name  of  John  Williamson  and  others, 
dedicating  the  site  for  burial  purposes,  but  the 
deed  was  never  recorded.  After  securing  the 
ground,  a man  by  the  name  of  Frederick  Se- 
dorus  was  employed  for  $14.00  to  chop  down 
a number  of  the  trees,  clear  away  the  under- 
brush, and  make  the  ground  fit  for  use.  This 
was  probably  in  1825,  several  years  before 
Gabon  w-as  laid  out.  Nail  states  that  in  every 
transfer  of  the  farm  from  that  day  to  this  the 
acre  was  consecrated  to  the  dead.  The  first 
or  second  grave  dug  in  this  ground  was  for  a 
child  of  James  Nail,  and  he  has  eight  members 
of  his  family  buried  there;  two  wives,  and  six 
children.  The  last  burial  was  that  of  John 
Williamson.  The  graveyard  had  long  since 
been  abandoned,  but  he  desired  to  be  buried 
by  the  rest  of  his  family.  During  all  of  Mr. 
Nail’s  life  the  ground  w'as  kept  in  repair  by  him 
and  his  last  payment  for  that  purpose  was  in 
1866,  when  a payment  of  $25.00  was  made  to 
H.  C.  Carhart  and  James  W.  Gill  for  the  last 
fence  that  was  ever  placed  around  the  lot.  At 
the  time  the  graveyard  was  started,  just  south 
of  it  were  several  graves  that  had  been  dug  on 
the  Leveridge  farm,  the  first  burial  there  being 
that  of  John  Leveridge,  who  w'as  killed  by  a 
falling  log  while  erecting  the  Williamson 
cabin  in  1819;  this  was  undoubtedly  the  first 
burial  in  Polk  township.  Several  of  the  Lev- 
eridges  were  buried  on  this  site,  which  is  now 
Main  street.  The  ruthless  march  of  time 
made  the  ground  where  this  first  graveyard 
was  located  too  valuable  and  the  remains  of 
the  dead  were  carefully  taken  up  and  removed 
to  Union  Green  Cemetery,  one  block  north, 
which  many  years  previous  had  been  laid  out 
as  the  cemetery  of  the  city  of  Gabon.  In  this 
cemetery  rests  Disberry  Johnston,  the  pioneer 
who  came  to  this  county  in  1817  with  a wife 
and  17  children. 

The  Union  Green  cemetery  was  located  on 
land  donated  by  Jacob  Ruhl.  Prior  to  this  the 
Nail-Wilbamson  cemetery  was  used.  Just 
north  of  this  cemetery  is  the  Catholic  cemetery. 
After  the  Lutheran  church  was  built  near  the 
cemetery  in  1840  that  church  added  more  land, 
and  in  1861  a final  addition  was  made  to  it  on 
the  south  side  by  Daniel  Riblot.  1 his  addition 
brought  the  cemetery  ground  up  to  Church 
street  and  made  it  a block  in  size,  about  five 
2 ts 


acres.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  town  after 
1850  led  to  several  propositions  for  a new  and 
larger  cemetery,  but  it  was  not  until  thirty 
years  later  that  definite  action  was  taken,  and 
the  site  of  the  present  Fairvicw  Cemetery  se- 
cured, a tract  of  80  acres  near  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  city.  It  was  appropriately  named 
Fairview,  being  on  high  ground,  overlooking 
the  city.  It  was  laid  out  in  fine  drives,  addi- 
tional trees  planted,  and  Gabon’s  city  of  the 
dead  demonstrates  the  taste  and  progress  of 
that  enterprising  city,  and  reflects  credit  on 
the  management  of  the  Fairview  Cemetery  As- 
sociation. 

As  in  the  early  history  of  most  towns,  Gabon 
had  no  regular  fire  department.  When  a fire 
broke  out  it  was  extinguished — if,  indeed,  it 
was  extinguished  before  it  had  burned  itself 
out — by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  all  the  able 
bodied  citizens  who  could  handle  a pail,  two 
lines  being  formed  and  the  full  pails  or  buckets 
of  water  being  passed  along  one  line  to  be 
emptied  onto  the  fire,  and  then  returned  along 
the  other  line  to  be  refilled.  This  plan,  how- 
ever, was  adopted  and  a regular  brigade 
formed  only  after  the  futility  of  unconcerted 
action  had  been  several  times  demonstrated. 
Later  a crude  engine  came  into  use,  which  con- 
sisted of  small  rectangular  boxes  supplied  with 
pumps.  The  boxes  held  from  one  to  three  bar- 
rels of  water  and  were  set  on  low  trucks.  From 
four  to  six  men  could  work  at  the  levers.  There 
w'as  no  suction  and  the  lid  of  the  box  had  to 
be  kept  shut  while  pumping.  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered, however,  that  it  w'as  just  as  effective 
to  throw'  the  water  on  the  fire  directly  from 
the  pails  as  to  use  this  clumsy  apparatus,  and 
therefore  it  was  soon  abandoned  and  finished 
its  career  as  a garden  sprinkler.  It  had  cost  the 
village  $100,  the  money  being  lent  by  Jacob 
Riblet.  This  inefficient  machine  w'as  named 
the  “Protection,”  which  at  this  day  seems 
rather  humorous. 

About  1853  the  council  purchased  a more 
efficient  apparatus  in  the  Phoenix  hand-engine 
— that  is,  it  w'as  more  efficient  whenever  a fire 
happened  to  break  out  in  the  immediate  vicinitv 
of  where  it  happened  to  be  located,  for  being 
low'  built  and  tremendously  heavy  it  was  not 
an  uncommon  thing  to  sec  it  hopelessly  stuck 
in  the  mud,  with  the  foreman  and  crew  making 
desperate  efforts  to  extricate  it,  while  the  exul- 
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taut  lire  fiend  was  making  havoc  with  property, 
perhaps  only  a block  or  two  distant,  'i'll is  ma- 
chine had  been  built  for  use  on  the  better 
streets  of  Cleveland,  but  as  steam  fire-engines 
were  just  then  coming  into  vogue,  that  city 
did  not  want  it,  and  Gabon  secured  it  at  a bar- 
gain. The  engine  could  throw  a considerable 
volume  of  water  to  a good  height.  Jacob  Rib- 
let,  however,  had  opposed  the  purchase  of  the 
Phoenix  engine,  on  account  of  its  heaviness, 
thereby  proving  himself  to  be  a man  of  con- 
siderable perspicacity,  and  after  it  had  been 
purchased  in  the  face  of  his  opposition,  he  bet 
the  company  a keg  of  beer  that  the  engine  could 
not  throw  a stream  of  water  to  the  top  of 
Wimmie’s  block,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the 
trial  ascended  to  the  roof  of  the  building  so 
that  he  might  be  in  a suitable  position  to  ren- 
der an  accurate  judgment.  Rut  apparently  hav- 
ing some  latent  consciousness  that  he  might 
have  made  a rash  bet,  he  took  the  precaution 
to  provide  himself  with  an  umbrella.  In  so 
doing  he  again  justified  his  reputation  for  sa- 
gacity, as  he  had  abundant  occasion  to  use 
his  weapon  of  defense  against  the  copious 
stream  that  the  triumphant  fire  fighters  hurled 
over  the  building,  paying  particular  attention 
to  the  spot  where  he  stood  in  vain  defiance. 
Even  the  umbrella  was  no  protection,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  The 
deluge  of  water  was  promptly  succeeded  bv 
a deluge  of  beer,  Mr.  Riblet  doubtless  partici- 
pating in  the  festivities.  Thus  was  the  honor 
of  the  Phoenix  vindicated.  But  such  triumphs 
were  not  exactly  of  the  sort  for  which  the  city 
had  purchased  the  engine,  so  in  the  year  1856, 
the  Phoenix  was  traded  to  Button  & Blake  of 
Cincinnati,  for  the  “Niagara,”  the  authorities 
paying  to  the  Cincinnati  firm  $800,  as  the  dif- 
ference in  value  between  the  two  engines.  The 
new  machine  was  housed  in  a new  and  substan- 
tial brick  building,  which  had  been  built  the 
year  previous  on  Atwood  street,  a tax  of  6 
mills  being  levied.  A dozen  cisterns  were  also 
built.  As  one  hose-cart  was  found  inadequate 
to  carry  all  the  hose  needed,  a second  was  pur- 
chased. 

T11  October,  1872,  the  corporation  purchased 
the  Star  steam  fire  engine  of  Ahrens  & Co., 
Cincinnati,  at  a cost  of  $4,500.  Another  hose- 
cart  was  also  purchased  at  Akron,  Ohio.  Phis 


engine  and  hose-cart  were  housed  in  the  City 
Hall  building. 

'The  lire  alarm  system  is  used,  twenty-four 
signal  boxes  being  erected  throughout  the  city. 
The  department  now  has  an  abundance  of  hose, 
hook  and  ladder  trucks,  and  the  water  supply 
is  ample. 

Previous  to  the  year  1859  Gabon  was  with- 
out any  system  of  illumination,  which,  taken 
with  the  intolerably  bad  condition  of  the  streets, 
made  getting  around  town  after  dark  a decid- 
edly hazardous  undertaking.  Lanterns  were 
necessarily  used  to  a large  extent,  but  at  best 
could  only  prove  a very  imperfect  substitute 
for  a good  lighting  plant.  About  the  year 
mentioned  a gas  manufactory  was  established 
near  the  railroad  on  Main  street,  the  works 
being  constructed  by  William  Stephenson. 
About  two  miles  of  wooden  pipe  were  put 
down  and  answered  their  purpose  for  about 
twelve  years.  Among  the  principal  stockhold- 
ers of  the  company  were  Dr.  John  Reisinger, 
William,  Hays,  Martin  Sponhauer,  Joel, 
David  and  Jacob  Riblet  and  others.  Assess- 
ments were  frequent  but  no  dividend  was  ever 
declared,  and  the  stockholders  lost  all  they 
put  into  it,  but  they  had  the  satisfaction  of 
having  the  first  gas  in  the  county  for  illumina- 
ting purposes.  The  old  factory  was  sold  at 
sheriff’s  sale  and  bid  in  by  Win.  Hays,  who  sold 
to  Miller  & Kuhn,  of  Pennsylvania.  They  en- 
larged the  works,  replaced  the  wooden  pipe 
with  iron,  and  put  down  considerable  more 
pipes.  In  1872  they  changed  the  location  of 
the  plant,  building  new  works  on  East  Church 
street.  A few  years  later  the  concern  was 
made  a stock  company,  Miller  & Kuhn,  how- 
ever, retaining  a controlling  interest.  The  city 
is  today  lit  by  electric  lights. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  of  Gabon  in 
its  earlier  history  was  the  lack  of  paved  streets 
and  good  sidewalks.  The  roads  in  the  vicinity 
were  as  bad  as  they  could  be  and  during  mild 
winters  and  in  the  spring  were  in  a semi-liquid 
condition.  About  the  first  sidewalk  put  down, 
of  which  there  is  any  record,  consisted  of  a 
double  row  of  logs,  slightly  raised  from  the 
ground,  which  extended  around  the  square,  the 
upper  surfaces  of  the  logs  being  hewn  flat. 
As  the  town  spread  out  board  walks  were  put 
down  and  an  occasional  brick,  but  little  done 
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with  the  streets.  In  the  spring  of  1880  a pe- 
tition, signed  by  a majority  of  the  resident 
property  holders,  was  sent  to  the  city  council, 
demanding  that  Main  and  Market  streets  be 
graded  and  paved  in  some  manner.  Plans  were 
drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  E.  L.  Krause 
who  had  been  elected  city  engineer,  and  it  was 
decided  to  pike  both  streets,  the  improvements 
on  Main  street  to  extend  from  about  one  and 
a half  blocks  west  of  the  square,  over  the  C., 
C.,  C.  & I.  Railroad  on  the  east,  and  those  on 
Market  street  from  the  square  on  the  south  to 
the  depot  on  that  street.  The  cost  was  esti- 
mated at  $30,000  and  the  contract  was  awarded 
to  Gray  & Co.,  of  Cleveland.  Thus  was  in- 
augurated a much  needed  improvement,  which 
has  since  been  extended  to  other  streets. 

The  following  report  of  City  Civil  Engineer 
A.  O.  Theobald,  published  last  year,  shows 
Gabon’s  present  condition  with  respect  to  the 
important  question  of  public  improvements : 

“Gabon  lias  invested  $153,632.00  in  public 
improvements  in  the  last  year  and  expended 
$69,164.00  for  similar  purposes  in  the  twro 
years  prior.  This  grand  total  of  $222,000.00 
invested  by  the  city  of  Gabon  and  its  tax  payers 
to  better  the  condition  of  our  city  is  a record 
of  which  perhaps  no  town  of  equal  size  can 
boast.  It  naturally  follows  how  and  where 
have  these  improvements  been  made.  In  the 
years  1908  and  1909  Gabon  was  roused  from 
her  comatose  condition  by  the  paving  of  West 
Main  street,  and  the  taking  of  the  first  and 
greatest  step  the  city  has  even  taken  in  the 
path  of  modern  sanitation.  The  Trunk  Line 
sewer  or  out-fall  sewer  was  constructed,  giv- 
ing the  city  an  outlet  for  all  future  sanitary 
sewer  construction  for  the  east  and  west  ex- 
tremes of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  north  and 
south  sides.  The  three  miles  of  out-fall  sewer 
constructed  at  the  cost  of  approximately  $22,- 
000,  carries  the  sewage  of  the  entire  city  to 
.'i  point  approximately  one  mile  west  of  the  city, 
where  it  will  be  purified  and  disposed  of  in  one 
of  the  most  modern  of  Sewage  Disposal  Plants, 
the  construction  of  which  is  now  nearing  com- 
pletion. 

“Following  the  paving  of  West  Main  street 
and  the  construction  of  the  Trunk  Line  Sewer 
came  the  improvement  of  South  Columbus 
street,  an  improvement  that  adds  much  to  the 
beauty  of  that  thoroughfare. 


“The  question  of  a disposal  site  for  the  antic- 
ipated sewage  and  the  necessary  sewer  laterals 
now  confronted  the  authorities.  The  site  was 
purchased  and  the  work  was  started  on  the 
construction  of  the  Sewage  Disposal  Plant  in 
the  month  of  May,  1910. 

“In  the  following  months  plans  were  pre- 
pared for  districting  the  city,  and  districts 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  11,  covering  al- 
most the  entire  city,  were  prepared  by  the  en- 
gineering department.  In  the  fall  of  the  same 
year  actual  work  was  started  on  the  laying  of 
all  the  mentioned  district  sewers,  aggregating 
17  3/10  miles  of  pipe. 

“In  the  spring  of  the  year  1911  all  laterals 
under  construction  were  finished  and  again 
the  authorities  followed  the  wishes  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  the  spirit  of  public  improvement  was 
not  allowed  to  become  idle.  The  city  having 
been  provided  with  the  proper  sanitations  and 
safeguarded,  our  attention  was  again  turned 
to  the  matter  of  street  improvements.  East 
Main  and  North  Market,  Atwood  and  Railroad 
streets  being  prepared  and  the  former  two 
streets  are  at  the  present  time  under  construc- 
tion. With  the  above  named  streets  improved 
the  city  of  Gabon  can  boast  of  a record  of  three 
and  a half  miles  of  paved  streets  in  three  years. 

“The  city  is  being  rapidly  provided  with 
storm  sewers  and  at  the  present  time  the 
Eleventh  District  relief  sewer  is  being  con- 
structed at  a cost  approximating  $7,000. 

“This  unparalleled  record  of  public  improve- 
ment during  the  past  few  years  has  transformed 
the  city  of  Gabon.  But  a few  years  ago  she 
had  only  a meager  amount  of  public  improve- 
ments, whereas  today,  with  her  rapid  strides 
forward  during  the  past  few  years,  she  stands 
head  and  shoulders  above  her  sister  cities  and 
today  she  can  justly  point  with  pride  to  the 
wonderful  progress  made.  The  result  of  this 
forward  movement  is  already  reaping  a har- 
vest, for  on  every  side  may  be  seen  the  con- 
struction of  fine  modern  homes  and  the  erec- 
tion of  substantial  business  blocks.  With  her 
excellent  improved  streets,  her  efficient  sewer- 
age system  and  fine  water  supply,  Gabon  is  rap- 
idly becoming  a city  of  beautiful  homes,  as  well 
as  marching  forward  in  mercantile  and  indus- 
trial lines.” 

The  first  hank  in  Gabon  was  a private  insti- 
tution conducted  by  John  S.  Davis  and  John 
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U.  Bloomer.  This  was  established  in  1852, 
their  office  being  the  lirst  block  east  of  the 
square,  and  the  bank  was  successful  from  the 
start.  It  was  reorganized  in  1863  and  moved 
to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Square  and 
Main  street,  Davis  and  Bloomer  both  remain- 
ing as  members  of  the  new  bank.  On  Febru- 
ary 22,  1864,  it  became  the  First  National 
Bank,  with  a capital  stock  of  $50,000,  C.  S. 
Crim  being  president  and  }.  U.  Bloomer,  cash- 
ier. E.  M.  Freese  is  president  and  H.  L.  Bod- 
ley  cashier  at  the  present  time. 

The  Citizens’  Bank  was  organized  in  1866 
by  Mt.  Gilead  and  Gabon  parties,  Gen.  John 
Beatty  being  the  lirst  president  and  J.  H.  Green 
cashier.  Their  office  was  on  South  Market 
street,  but  in  1875  they  bought  their  present 
location  on  the  corner  of  the  square  and  South 
Market  street.  In  1872,  they  became  the  Citi- 
zens National,  with  a capital  stock  of  $60,000. 
In  1878  J.  II.  Green  became  president,  and 
A.  H.  Lowe  cashier,  a position  he  has  held 
ever  since ; D.  Bachelder  succeeded  j.  IT.  Green 
as  president  in  1895. 

Another  bank  was  the  Hays  bank,  started 
by  Gabon  capital,  with  William  Hays  as  presi- 
dent, and  O.  L.  Hays  as  cashier.  It  be- 
came The  Gabon  National,  and  O.  L. 
Hays  succeeded  his  father  as  president,  and 
some  years  ago  it  was  compelled  to  sus- 
pend. The  bank  was  located  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  Square  and  Main  street. 

On  May  r 5,  1905,  the  Commercial  Savings 
Bank  Co.  was  organized  with  Mark  Cook  as 
president,  and  J.  W.  Cupp,  as  cashier.  The 
capital  stock  was  $50,000.  On  February  1, 
1907,  A.  FI.  Laughbaum  succeeded  J.  W.  Cupp 
as  cashier.  Their  bank  has  always  been  at  their 
present  site,  northeast  corner  of  the  Square 
and  Main  street. 

The  Citizens’  Building  Association  of  Gabon 
was  organized  August  2,  1872,  with  David 
Mackey,  president;  J.  G.  Meuser,  secretary; 
Citizens  National  Bank,  treasurer,  and  with 
David  Mackey,  C.  E.  Klopp,  F.  A-  Keen,  S. 
G.  Cummings,  A.  M.  Brown,  James  Marsh- 
niann  and  J.  J.  Schaefer  as  directors. 

The  present  building  and  loan  companies 
arc  the  Home  Savings  and  Loan  Co.,  of  which 
A.  W.  Monroe  is  secretary,  and  the  Gabon 
Building  and  Loan  Association,  J.  W.  Geer, 
secretary. 


Travelers  were  lirst  cared  for  as  early  as 
1817  by  Benjamin  Beveridge  in  bis  little  log- 
cabin,  and  then  followed  William  Hoslord 
with  his  double  log  cabin,  and  finally  m 1824 
this  was  run  as  a regular  tavern  by  Asa  IIos- 
iord.  Later  Jacob  Buhl  had  his  tavern  on  the 
Square  and  John  ivrott  a tavern  a block  east 
ol  the  Square,  about  where  the  road  to  Mans- 
held  bore  to  the  north,  afterward  abandoned, 
and  the  road  run  straight  east  as  it  is  at  present. 
The  Jacob  Ruhl  tavern  later  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Michael  Matthias,  and  in  1848  it  was 
run  by  David  and  Joel  Riblet,  the  latter  having 
been  a driver  on  the  stage  line  between  Mans- 
field and  Bucyrus.  In  1851,  David  and  Joel 
Riblet  put  up  a brick  building  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  Square  and  Main  street,  and 
here  they  started  a store,  but  the  next  year  the 
building  was  rented  by  Brown  & McMillan 
and  they  started  the  Western  House,  and  it 
has  been  run  as  a hotel  ever  since,  the  name 
being  changed  later  to  the  Central  Hotel. 
While  Brown  & McMillan  were  in  charge,  an 
addition  was  built  by  the  Riblets,  and  in  1856 
Smith  Ferris  took  charge  of  it,  and  a third  story 
was  added. 

The  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati 
railroad  having  their  depot  on  east  Main 
street,  John  Tracy  built  a hotel  there  in  1850 
which  was  called  the  American  House,  and  in 
1854  he  sold  out  to  A.  Reeve  who  refitted  and 
refurnished  it  throughout.  It  passed  into 
various  hands,  became  the  brick  structure  that 
was  destroyed  by  fire  a dozen  years  ago,  since 
which  time  it  has  no  longer  been  used  as  a' 
hotel,  but  the  eastern  part  of  the  building  is 
the  large  restaurant  of  Bland  and  Irwin,  which 
has  a state  reputation  as  “The  Big  Store.” 

On  East  Main  street  a hotel  was  started 
years  ago.  It  came  into  the  hands  of  Gust 
Keen,  who  ran  it  as  a regular  hotel;  it  under- 
went many  changes  under  (he  hands  of  differ- 
ent managers,  and  the  present  brick  building 
was  erected,  and  it  is  today  the  Phoenix  Hotel. 

On  Main  street,  east  of  the  Big  Four  tracks 
is  the  Stevens  Hotel,  named  after  the  pro- 
prietor, John  Stevens. 

To  the  ladies  of  Gabon  is  due  the  present 
public  library.  The  Current  News  Club,  one 
of  the  Women’s  Clubs  of  Gabon,  began  to 
agitate  the  subject  of  establishing  a public 
library  and  their  efforts  met  with  a hearty 
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approval  by  a large  number  of  citizens  who 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  enterprise.  The 
club  started  a library  fund,  which  was  con- 
tributed to  by  other  clubs  and  associations 
until  several  hundred  dollars  were  gathered 
lor  the  purpose.  In  1898  a state  law  was 
passed  whereby  it  was  made  mandatory  upon 
hoards  of  education  in  cities  the  size  of  Gabon 
to  make  a tax  levy  to  support  public  libraries 
under  certain  conditions.  W ith  the  assurance 
of  support  as  guaranteed  by  this  law,  the  ladies 
of  the  Current  News  Club,  on  March  26,  1901, 
incorporated  the  Gabon  Public  Library  Asso- 
ciation, with  the  declared  purpose  of  building 
and  maintaining  a public  library  free  to  all 
the  citizens  of  the  Gabon  public  school  dis- 
trict. The  organization  being  perfected,  a de- 
mand in  accordance  with  the  law  was  made 
upon  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  for 
the  necessary  tax  levy,  which  was  cheerfully 
granted  by  the  hoard,  and  the  new  library  asso- 
ciation started  upon  its  career  with  bright  pros- 
pects of  making  a success  of  its  undertaking. 

As  a first  step  in  their  establishment  of  a 
public  library  the  association,  then  composed 
of  ladies  only,  purchased  In-lot  No.  56,  on  the 
east  side  of  North  Market  street  for  a consid- 
eration of  $2,850.  This  lot  had  an  old  log 
residence  on  it,  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in 
the  city,  and  was  one  of  the  early  school  houses 
half  a century  previous.  This  was  converted 
into  a comfortable  library  and  reading  room 
and  promised  to  become  the  pride  and  glory  of 
the  infant  library  association,  if  not  the  fullest 
satisfaction  of  the  city’s  ambition  in  the  direc- 
tion of  library  building.  But  no  sooner  had 
the  library  taken  form  and  the  public  began  to 
lend  its  influence  and  support,  than  a new  and 
higher  ambition  took  possession  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  and  they  began  to  as- 
pire to  better  and  more  permanent  library 
buildings  and  facilities. 

Andrew  Carnegie  was  helping  other 
libraries;  would  lie  not  also  help  them  to  secure 
a better  library  home?  An  application  was 
made  to  Mr.  Carnegie  in  August,  1901,  for  a 
building  fund,  but  as  nothing  came  of  this 
effort,  the  association  sent  a committee  of  two 
citizens  to  New  York,  in  February  of  1902, 
to  present  the  matter  personally.  The  com- 
mittee was  successful  and  in  March  of  that 


year  Mr.  Carnegie  made  an  appropriation  of 
$15,000,  conditioned  upon  his  customary  de- 
mand of  a guarantee  of  an  annual  support  for 
the  library  of  not  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  that 
amount.  The  Association  then  asked  the  city 
council  to  give  Mr.  Carnegie  the  required  guar- 
antee of  support,  which  was  done  by  resolu- 
tion passed  April  18,  1902. 

The  fund  for  a library  building  being  now 
secured,  the  plans  of  the  present  building  were 
approved,  and  the  contract  for  the  building 
was  let  for-  the  sum  of  $13,578,  and  with  the 
heating  and  other  appliances,  together  with 
the  walks  and  curbs,  brought  the  total  cost 
of  the  improvement,  exclusive  of  books  and 
furnishings,  up  to  $16,559.50.  To  these  im- 
provements should  be  added  the  cost  of  the 
lot,  which  makes  an  aggregate  cost  for  the 
library,  exclusive  of  contents,  of  $19,409.50. 

The  Gabon  Public  Library  was  formally 
dedicated  Thursday  evening,  April  28,  1904. 
Following  the  exercises,  which  were  held  at 
the  City  Opera  House,  a considerable  sum  of 
money  was  raised  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing. At  the  present  time  (July  25,  1912)  the 
library  contains  5,014  books  for  circulation, 
exclusive  of  about  700  government  documents. 
Miss  Estella  Coyle  is  librarian  and  Miss  Doris 
John,  assistant  librarian.  The  Board  of 
Directors  is  composed  exclusively  of  ladies,  as 
follows:  Mrs.  M.  R.  Crim,  president;  Mrs. 

Elmer  Stout,  vice  president;  Mrs.  David  G. 
Bryfogle,  secretary;  Mrs.  H.  A.  House,  treas- 
urer; Mrs.  A.  W.  Lewis,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Monroe, 
Mrs.' IT.  E.  Smith,  Mrs.  J.  J Schaefer  and  Miss 
Nettie  Kinsey. 

The  Police  Department  is  under  charge  of 
L.  E.  Christian,  who  is  now  serving  in  bis 
third  year  as  chief.  Under  him  are  Capt.  C. 
D.  Riblet  and  five  patrolmen.  The  department 
holds  communications  through  its  own'  tele- 
phone system,  which  is  independent  of  the 
city  exchange,  there  being  1.1  box  or  patrol 
phones.  The  jail  is  immediately  back  of  the 
station,  in  the  same  building,  and  contains  four 
cells,  strongly  constructed,  while  upstaiis  there 
is  a hospital  room,  which  is  used  also  for 
female  prisoners. 

The  Logan  Natural  Gas  and  Fuel  Company, 
operating  in  Bucvrus  and  Gabon,  installed 
their  system  in  both  towns  at  about  the  same 
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time,  Galion  being  slightly  in  advance  in  get- 
ting supply,  which  was  turned  on  December  2, 
1902. 

The  telephone  company  was  started  by 
George  Ristine  about  [885,  and  today  the 
public  are  served  by  the  Central  Union  Tele- 
phone Company  and  the  Galion  Telephone 
Company. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  the  popu- 
lation of  Galion  in  1850  was  about  421,  so  in 
those  early  days,  outside  of  little  stores  and 
small  shops,  there  were  no  important  indus- 
tries. Robert  Cowden  writes  that  as  late  as 
[848-9  he  has  seen  as  many  as  a hundred 
covered  wagons  a day  passing  north  from 
Morrow  county  along  the  Portland  road  to 
Sandusky  and  Milan.  But  now,  after  more 
than  half  a century  has  passed,  Galion  no 
longer  looks  with  jealous  eye  at  the  aban- 


doned crossing,  but  points  with  pride  to  the 
prosperous  city  with  its  many  shops  and  fac- 
tories giving  employment  to  hundreds  of  men; 
its  handsome  residences  and  improved  streets; 
its  advanced  schools  and  stately  churches;  ith 
important  railroads  and  solid  financial  insti- 
tutions; and  its  citizens  enjoying  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  every  modern  public  improvement. 
And  taking  a just  pride  in  all  this,  the  citizens 
should  sometimes  recall  the  names  of  those 
early  pioneers  who  went  through  the  hard- 
ships necessary  to  level  the  forest  into  a settle- 
ment, have  a kindly  remembrance  for  Michael 
and  Jacob  Ruhl,  who  from  that  settlement 
founded  a village,  and  drop  an  occasional 
flower  on  the  grave  of  Asa  Hosford,  whose 
energy  and  perseverance  transformed  that  vil- 
lage and  made  possible  the  city  of  today. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 


MANUFACTURES 

Introductory — The  Eagle  Machine  Works — The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. — The 
Carroll  Foundry  and  Bucyrus  Steel  Castings  Co. — The  Hall  Gas  Engine  Co.  and  Ohio 
Locomotive  Crane  Co. — The  Shunk  Plow  Works- — The  Bucyrus  Machine  Works — The 
Bucyrus  Knitting  Machine  Co. — The  Vollrath  Planing  Mill — A.  M.  Jones  & Co. — The 
C.  Roehr  Co. — The  Deal  Smutter  Factory — The  Pinyerd  Bros.  Mill— The  Postal  Brew- 
ery— The  Main  St.  Mills — The  Van  Loosen  Multi-Colored  Press  Co. — The  Blair  Pig 
Ring  Factory — The  Bucyrus  Husking  Glove ■ Co. — The  Sommer  Motor  Co. — The  Craig 
Foundry  Co. — The  Kelly  Manufacturing  Co. — The  Ryder  Brass  Foundry— D . Picking 
& Co. — The  Crooks-Ulil  Mfg.  Co. — The  Bucyrus  Coffer  Kettle  Works — The  Keel 
Monument  Works — The  Colter  Mill — The  Brokensword  Stone  Co.— Wine  Manufac- 
ture— Patterson  Mfg.  Co. — The  Ruhl  Carriage  l Porks — Other  Bucyrus  Enter f rises — 
Galion — The  Tyler  Organ  Co. — The  Kunkel  Carriage  Works— The  Gallon  Buggy  Co. — 
The  Sandusky  Cooferage  and  Lumber  Co. — The  Buckeye  Wheel  Co. — The  IPeaver 
Bending  Co. — The  Plack  Carriage  Works — The  Galion  Lumber  Co. — The  Gledhill  Lum- 
ber Yards  and  Mill — The  New  York  Racket  Store — The  Ohio  Mausoleum  Co.— The 
Detzueiler  Mfg.  Co. — The  Galion  Iron  Works  Co. — The  Galion  Handle  & Mfg.  Co. — 
The  Galion  Metallic  Grave  Vault  Co. — The  American  Steel  Grave  Vault  Co.—E.  M. 
Freese  & Co. — The  Galion  Brewing  Co.— The  Longstreth  Monument  Works — The 
Sfonhauer  Boiler  & Machine  Works — The  Perfection  Road  Machinery  Co. — The  Cleve- 
land -Galion  Motor  Truck  Co. — The  Tele f hone  Imfrovemcnt  Co.— The  Market  St.  Mills 
— The  Galion  Monument  Co.- — The  Galion  Machine  Works — The  Farmers’  Mfg.  & 
Milling  Co. — The  Burch  Plow  Works — Phoenix  Milling  Co. — Gledhill  & Kimc  Lumber 
Co. — The  Weaver  Bros.  Co. — LI.  E.  Bormutli  Cement  Block  Co. — The  Hoick er  Bros. 
Buggy  Co. — The  Schill  Bros.  Co. — New  Washington — The  New  Washington  Flouring 
Mill — The  Nczv  Washington  Lumber  & Mfg.  Co. — Seitter  & Brown  s Brick  & F de 
Works — The  Kibler  Tannery — The  Crawford  County  Nursery. 


Clang!  clang!  the  massive  anvils  ring; 

Clang!  clang!  a hundred  hammers  swing; 

Like  the  thunder-rattle  of  a tropic  sky, 

The  mighty  blows  still  multiply, — 

Clang ! dang! 

Say,  brothers  of  tiie  dusky  brow, 

What  arc  your  strong  arms  forging  now? 

— Anonymous. 

In  this  progressive  age  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  a people  may  he  gauged  hy  the  extent 
and  variety  of  their  manufactures.  Agricul- 
ture, (hough  in  modern  times  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  a science,  makes  no  extraordinary 
demands  upon  the  intellect.  Its  methods,  de- 
pending on  Nature’s  laws,  are  essentially  the 


same  as  those  which  were  pursued  when  the 
Pyramids  were  building,  and  it  owes  a large 
part  of  the  enhanced  dignity  to  which  it  has 
attained  in  comparatively  recent  years  to  the 
improved  implements  and  machinery  that  are 
the  direct  product  of  inventive  brains  working 
out  through  the  channels  of  manufacturing 
enterprise.  Manufactures  represent,  there- 
fore, the  activity  and  power  of  the  human  mind 
when  applied  to  practical  subjects — to  those 
things,  aside  from  food,  with  which  humanity 
is  daily  and  directly  concerned.  They  have  to 
do  with  almost  everything  that  we  use  or 
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handle.  Perhaps  no  other  branch  of  human  ac- 
tivity covers  so  wide  a field,  and  each  individ- 
ual product  in  all  the  wondrous  variety  rep- 
resents in  high  or  low  degree,  the  victory  of 
mind  over  matter — the  ultimate  fruition  of  a 
thought. 

In  this  department  of  human  enterprise  the 
United  States  occupies  a leading  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  From  the  wooden 
nutmeg  of  the  enterprising  Connecticut  Yan- 
kee to  the  latest  type  of  aeroplane,  American 
products  are  known  the  world  over  and  all  the 
world  pays  tribute  to  American  brain  and  en- 
terprise ; and  among  the  states  that  have  helped 
to  win  this  renown  there  are  few  that  hold  a 
higher  rank  than  Ohio.  As  an  integral  part 
of  this  commonwealth  Crawford  county  can 
hold  her  own  in  business  and  manufacturing 
enterprise. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  middle  west  man 
was  engaged  in  the  task  of  subduing  the  wil- 
derness  and  rendering  it  fit  for  human  habita- 
tion. The  work  was  chiefly  one  of  laborious 
application,  the  axe,  the  saw  and  the  plow  be- 
ing almost  the  only  tools  employed.  But  with 
the  advent  of  settlers  other  demands  arose. 
Man  must  have  bread,  and  so  corn  and  wheat 
must  lie  ground  into  flour.  He  must,  or  will 
as  soon  as  practicable,  have  comfortable 
chvellings,  to  erect  which  he  requires  lumber. 
Hence  in  the  early  saw'  and  grist  mills  of  pio- 
neer days  we  behold  the  beginnings  of  that 
manufacturing  enterprise  which  forms  so  con- 
spicuous a feature  of  our  life  today. 

Such  initial  enterprises  as  they  relate  to 
Crawford  county,  may  be  found  touched  on 
in  other  chapters  of  this  volume  dealing  with 
the  various  townships  and  villages,  and  need 
not  he  recapitulated  here.  As  in  every  com- 
munity of  people  belonging  to  the  great  Cau- 
casian race,  improvement  was  the  daily 
motto  and  perfection  the  ultimate  goal  for 
which  our  pioneer  manufacturers  strove.  'Thus 
they  could  hardly  help  but  make  progress. 
Spurred  on  by  necessity,  in  no  few  instances 
they  struck  out  original  lines  of  thought, 
which  bore  fruition  in  various  improved  and 
labor-saving  devices  calculated  to  lighten  the 
work  of  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  me- 
chanic, or  the  busy  housewife;  and  lalci  on,  in 
the  times  in  which  we  live,  this  same  intellec- 
tual energy,  has  produced  yet  greater  results 


in  many  wonderful  inventions  that  our  fore- 
fathers never  dreamed  of,  but  which  we  of  to- 
day could  hardly  do  without.  To  illustrate 
this  marvellous  enterprise  as  connected  with 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Crawford  county, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  glance,  briefly  at  the 
principal  business  and  manufacturing  enter- 
prises which  are  now  flourishing  in  the  county, 
or  which  have  existed  therein  in  former  days. 

The  first  business  enterprise  established  in 
Bucyrus  was  Abel  Cary’s  grist-mill,  wdiich  w'as 
erected  in  1822,  or  perhaps  earlier,  on  the 
river  bank,  just  w'est  of  the  north  end  of  Main 
street.  A dam  was  constructed  across  the 
river  at  this  point.  Subsequently,  however,  the 
machinery  and  mill  were  removed  to  the  north 
end  of  Walnut  street,  and  it  was  operated  there 
for  some  years,  until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
Its  proprietor,  James  Kelly,  erected  another 
mill  on  the  same  site  in  1844,  and  this  latter 
mill  w'as  in  operation  for  twenty-six  years, 
during  the  greater  part  of  this  period  being 
the  property  of  James  McLean.  This  mill 
also  w-as  burned,  on  April  9,  1870.  In  1822 
Lewis  Cary  started  a tannery,  which  after- 
wards, passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  Aaron, 
by  whom  it  was  sold  to  Richard  Plummer, 
about  1855.  In  the  following  year  Plummer 
sold  it  to  Christian  Shonert,  who  had  learned 
the  trade  under  Aaron  Cary.  David  Holm 
and  Henry  Minich  also  had  tanneries  about 
1831,  and  several  other  small  industries  were 
then  carried  on  in  or  near  the  village,  among 
which  was  a pottery  conducted  by  Elias 
Slagle,  who  also,  after  1830,  ran  an  oil-mill, 
with  a large  circular  tramp  wheel  on  the  same 
lot,  near  the  site  of  the  old  Cary  mill.  Jesse 
Ouaintance  also  put  up  a mill  on  the  river 
bank,  southwest  of  the  village  after  1830. 

Several  carding-mills  were  also  established 
at  this  early  day  in  Bucyrus.  One  of  these, 
operated  by  tramp-wheel  power,  was  conduc- 
ted by  fourdan  lones,  and  afterward  sold  to 
Mr.  Lautenheiser,  who  furnished  it  with  a 
steam  engine.  Another  carding-mill  was  run 
by  Mr.  Kirk.  The  latter  was  bought  out  by 
Dr.  A.  AT.  Jones,  who  established  Samuel 
Clapper  in  the  business,  which  was  conducted 
for  several  years  near  the  southwest  corner  of 
Walnut  and  Perry  streets,  by  the  firm  of 
Jones  & Clapper.  In  1843  a steam-engine  was 
installed  and  the  mill  was  run  night  and  day 
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on  account  of  the  great  increase  in  the  busi- 
ness. 'Phis  engine  is  said  to  have  been  the  sec- 
ond one  introduced  into  Crawford  county,  the 
first  having  been  used  in  the  old  flouring  mill 
run  by  fames  Kelly. 

The  I Cag'lc  Machine  Works— Sometime 
in  the  early  fifties  a small  machine  shop 
was  started  in  Eucyrus,  which  subsequently 
obtained  considerable  local  importance  as  a 
manufacturing  enterprise.  The  concern  w'as 
purchased  in  1862  by  two  of  the  workmen 
therein  employed — Messrs.  Frey  & Sheckler, 
who  continued  and  improved  the  business.  In 
1867  the  entire  works  were  destroyed  by  fire, 
but  in  the  following  year  the  two  proprietors 
took  in  as  a third  partner  Mr.  George  Ouinby, 
and  the  works  were  rebuilt  on  a much  larger 
scale  and  furnished  with  improved  machinery. 
Subsequent  to  1872  other  buildings  w'ere  ad- 
ded until  the  plant  included  a foundry,  ma- 
chine shops,  blacksmith  shops,  engine-house, 
coke  and  sand-house,  office  and  patternroom, 
etc.  By  1880  there  were  eighteen  or  more 
hands  employed  and  among  the  firm’s  products 
were  engines,  horse-powers,  saw-mills,  brick 
machines,  etc.  The  Eagle  Portable  Engine 
w'as  especially  noted,  and  their  brick  machines 
were  among  the  best  in  the  country  and  were 
sold  as  far  west  as  Wyoming  and  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. Mr.  Sheckler  retired  in  1875,  and  in 
1877  William  Hoover  purchased  an  interest, 
but  later  Mr.  Sheckler  reentered  the  firm, 
which  then  became  Erey,  Sheckler  & Hoover, 
and  was  so  conducted  for  a number  of  years 
w hen  Mr.  Sheckler  again  retired  and  the  Frey- 
Sheckler  Company  was  incorporated  under  the 
management  of  Col.  W.  C.  Lemert  and  so 
continued  until  1896  when  the  Erey-Sheckler 
Company  was  combined  with  J.  W.  Penfield 
& Son  Company  of  Willoughby  and  the  com- 
pany incorporated  under  the  name  of  'flic 
American  Clay  Working  Machinery  Company, 
w ith  principal  offices  at  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  though 
the  Willoughby  plant  was  and  is  still  run  by 
the  company.  In  1906  the  company  name  was 
changed  to  The  American  Clay  Machinery 
Company  and  it  is  the  largest  plant  manufac- 
turing clay  working  machinery  in  the  world. 
R.  C.  Penfield  is  the  head  of  the  company. 

In  iqoq  the  American  Equipment  Company 
was  organized  by  Mr.  Penfield  with  general 
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offices  at  Bucyrus  but  their  operations  are  en- 
tirely in  Chicago. 

In  1888  George  Campbell  started  the  Camp- 
bell Frog  Works,  to  manufacture  an  improved 
railroad  frog.  The  business  moved  along 
slowly  and  soon  Mr.  Campbell  included 
foundry  work,  doing  a large  business  in 
foundry  jobbing.  In  1891  Mr.  Campbell  died 
and  in  December  of  1891  P.  J.  Carroll  pur- 
chased the  business  of  the  Campbell  heirs  and 
operated  the  business  on  East  Warren  street. 
Under  his  management  the  business  grew  from 
one  employing  half  a dozen  men  to  one  with 
probably  fifty,  when  Mr.  Carroll  deemed  it 
advisable  to  enlarge  his  facilities. 

In  1897  Bucyrus  voted  to  issue  bonds  to  es- 
tablish the  McGibery  Radiator  Works  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city,  but  the  venture  did 
not  prove  a success  and  the  city  had  an  empty 
building  on  its  hands.  P.  J.  Carroll  acquired 
this  and  moved  his  foundry  to  the  old  Radia- 
tor building  in  1899,  calling  his  plant  the  Car- 
roll  Foundry  and  Machine  Works.  Here  the 
business  developed  to  great  proportions  and 
the  present  plant  is  very  extensive,  employing 
several  hundred  men.  In  1906  Mr.  Carroll 
organized  the  Bucyrus  Steel  Castings  Com- 
pany, and  immense  new'  buildings  were  erected 
and  business  started  in  1907.  This  business 
has  also  grown  until  now'  hundreds  of  men  are 
employed. 

The  Hall  Gas  Engine  Co.  and  the  Ohio 
Locomotive  Crane  Co.  are  both  Bucyrus  com- 
panies, closely  allied  with  the  Carroll  plants 
and  both  doing  splendid  business  and  with  ex- 
cellent prospects. 

The  Shunk  Plow  Works — This  concern 
had  its  origin  a few'  years  previous  to  the 
Civil  War,  when  A.  Shunk,  Sr.,  began  the 
making  of  plows  on  a small  scale,  employing 
but  four  men  and  doing  all  the  work  by  hand. 
His  factory  was  known  as  the  Bucyrus  Plow 
Works.  As  the  years  went  by  the  business 
increased,  steam  power  was  introduced  and 
several  large  buildings  erected.  In  May,  1870 
a firm  was  formed  consisting  of  A.  Shunk,  Jr., 
F.  R.  and  N.  T.  Shunk,  all  brothers.  Later 
some  changes  took  place  and  the  firm  became 
A.  Shunk  Sr.,  alone.  By  1880  the  works  had 
a capacity  of  1,000  plows  per  year,  of  nine 
different  varieties,  they  being  sold  chiefly  in 
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Ohio  and  the  Western  states.  Further  changes 
caused  the  ownership  to  become  vested  in 
Nelson  F.,  John  Q.  and  Isaac  Slnink,  of  whom 
the  two  first  mentioned  are  now  proprietors, 
Isaac  having  died  about  ten  years  ago.  The 
business  lias  branched  out  in  other  directions, 
and  plows  are  no  longer  among  the  chief  pro- 
duct of  the  factory,  which  now  include  steel 
plow  parts,  mould  boards  and  cutting  edges 
for  wheeled  road  scrapers,  and  steel  wheel 
farm  wagons.  About  500  tons  of  plate  steel 
are  used  per  year.  The  plows  are  sold  chiefly 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  while 
the  other  products  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of 
the  country.  In  recent  years  some  improved 
heavy  machinery  has  been  installed.  About  35 
men  are  now'  employed. 

The  Bucyrus  Machine  Works,  at  one  time 
an  important  Bucyrus  industry,  originated 
previous  to  1861,  when  William  Burkhart, 
James  Throupe  and  J.  Moultrop  commenced 
work  together  in  a little  blacksmith  shop, 
and  made  a few  “Excelsior”  machines.  Mr. 
Burkhart  invented  the  Bucyrus  Machine, 
and  about  1861  the  concern  became  known  as 
the  Bucyrus  Machine  Works.  In  January, 
1869,  the  firm  became  a stock  company,  with 
a capital  stock  of  $100,000,  B.  B.  McDonald 
being  superintendent  and  W.  T.  McDonald, 
treasurer.  A fire  in  May  of  the  following 
year  caused  a loss  of  about  $21,000,  but  these 
parts  of  the  plant  that  had  been  destroyed 
were  rebuilt  and  the  entire  plant  improved. 
About  100  men  were  employed  and  as  high 
as  700  machines  in  one  year  were  manufac- 
tured. A large  part  of  their  output  went  to 
the  western  states,  where  the  Bucyrus  machine 
was  very  popular.  At  one  time  preparations 
were  made  for  the  building  of  railway  cars 
and  a switch  was  built  from  the  works  to  the 
railroad,  but  about  Ibis  time  the  business  be- 
gan to  decline  and  the  concern  subsequently 
passed  into  the  hands  of  f.  N.  Biddle.  In  a 
few  years  another  assignment  was  made,  A. 
Monnett  & Co.,  becoming  the  proprietors. 
After  operating  the  plant  for  a time  they  leased 
it  to  Stuckey  & Diller,  who  carried  on  the  bus- 
iness for  a number  of  years. 

Tn  (868  William  Franz  and  Dr.  William 
Pope  began  to  perfect  a knitting  machine  for 
both  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes. 
They  succeeded  and  obtained  a patent,  and 


subsequently  patented  eight  improvements,  be- 
sides purchasing  six  others,  making  fourteen 
improvements,  in  addition  to  the  original  pat- 
ent. A company  was  formed  in  1870  called 
the  Bucyrus  Knitting  Machine  Company,  and 
commenced  operations.  It  was  disbanded, 
however,  in  1871  and  a joint  stock  company 
formed  composed  of  Dr.  William  Pope,  Dr. 
C.  Fulton,  James  Clements,  John  Franz, 
Thomas  Beer,  George  Quinby,  George  D011- 
nenwirth  and  William  Franz.  George  Quinby 
was  president,  William  Franz  secretary  and 
Dr.  W.  Pope  general  agent.  The  style 
of  the  company  was  changed  to  The  Franz 
& Pope  Knitting  Machine  Company.  The 
machine  was  capable  of  producing  a large 
variety  of  work,  being  adapted  to  all  manner 
of  crocheting,  making  tidies  or  afghans,  as 
well  as  common  hosiery.  It  knit  a stocking, 
heel  and  toe  combined  in  seven  minutes,  with 
but  little  hand  finishing  required.  In  1878  a 
hosiery  department  was  added  to  the  estab- 
lishment, in  which  about  thirty  girls  were  em- 
ployed. 

In  1833  Gottlieb  Vollrath  started  a planing- 
mill  in  Bucyrus  under  the  firm  name  of  G. 
Vollrath  & Co.,  the  firm  comprising  Mr.  Voll- 
rath and  two  sons — Albert  and  Charles.  In 
1867  William,  another  son,  bought  out  his 
father  and  the  firm  became  Vollrath  Brothers. 
In  1868  a large  brick  building  was  erected, 
three  stories  high,  with  ground  dimensions  of 
78x45  feet;  also  a boiler  and  engine-room 
measuring  19x54  feet.  This  building  was  in- 
stalled with  the  most  up-to-date  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  sash,  doors,  blinds, 
moldings,  etc.,  and  a large  business  was  done, 
giving  employment  to  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
men.  A large  business  was  also  done  in 
dressed  and  undressed  lumber. 

In  1870  the  Vollrath  Brothers  fitted  up  a 
part  of  their  planing-mill  building  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a Hour  mill  and  commenced  this  line 
of  industry.  Tn  1872  this  part  of  the  business 
was  bought  by  F.  A.  Vollrath,  another  brother, 
who  subsequently  conducted  it. 

The  Buckeye  State  Wood  Works  were  es- 
tablished in  1866  by  A.  M.  Jones  & Company 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  spokes, 
hubs,  and  bent  work.  The  members  of  the 
firm  were  A.  1Y1.  Jones,  W.  G.  l.emerl,  Lyman 
Parcher  and  John  Jones.  Nicholas  Rcchl  was 
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afterward  admitted  and  shortly  after  John 
Jones  and  Lyman  Parcher  sold  out  to  the 
other  three  partners,  the  hrm  still  being  known 
as  A.  M.  Jones  <V  Co.  About  thirty  men  were 
employed.  The  business  was  <|iiite  pretentious 
and  would  have  grown  to  still  greater  pro- 
portions but  that  other  interests  of  the  owners 
made  it  seem  advisable  to  elose  up  the  old 
Wood  Works,  which  w as  done. 

In  1859  a planing-mill  was  erected  by  Kel- 
ler, Stoll  & Co.  The  linn  later  became  Stoll 
& Brother,  and  in  1869  the  style  w'as  changed 
to  Stoll  Brothers  & Company.  The  main 
building  was  70x40  feet,  with  engine  room 
40x18  feet  and  the  establishment  was  supplied 
with  the  best  machinery.  Subsequently 
Charles  Roehr  became  a member  of  the  firm. 
A large  number  of  men  were  employed  and  an 
extensive  business  done  in  the  line  of  sash, 
doors,  blinds  and  in  lumber,  rough  and  dressed 
of  all  kinds. 

Under  the  management  of  Charles  Roehr 
the  company  developed  a great  business.  The 
C.  Roehr  Company  w?as  organized  being  owned 
by  Mr.  Roehr  and  his  three  sons,  Edward  C. 
William  and  Carl  F.  Extensive  contracts  were 
obtained,  the  firm  being  especially  successful 
in  interior  trim  for  large  buildings  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Some  of  the  early  big  con- 
tracts were  the  complete  interior  trim  for  large 
office  buildings  in  Pittsburgh.  Later  they  had 
the  contracts  for  the  Pope  Buildings  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  and  in  Boston.  Their  work  in- 
cluded the  complete  finishing  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Mint,  the  Chicago  Post  Office,  a modern 
building  at  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy, 
office  buildings  in  New  York  and  other  great 
cities.  All  three  of  the  sons  died,  and  follow- 
ing this  his  own  health  failed,  so  that  Charles 
Roehr  retired  from  business  and  the  company 
was  re-organized  under  the  name  of  the  New 
Roehr  Company,  of  which  A.  S.  Leuthold  is 
president  and  Samuel  Leuthold  secretary. 

'The  Smutter  Factory  of  M.  Deal  originated 
in  1868,  when  Mr.  Deal  began  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  “California  Smutter,”  a machine 
for  taking  smut  out  of  wheat,  a most  valuable 
invention  for  wheat  growers  and  dealers.  Mr. 
Deal  subsequently  made  a number  of  improve- 
ments to  the  original  patent  and  manufactured 
the  machine  in  36  different  styles.  The  factory 
employed  some  25  men  and  had  a capacity  of 


500  machines  per  year.  Over  600  local  agen- 
cies were  established  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  South  America,  and  England,  and 
from  $60, (300  to  $75,000  worth  of  machines 
w e re  shipped  annually. 

J11  18O0  S.  A.  Bowers  and  J.  W.  Delaney 
erected  flour  mills  near  the  site  of  the  Dear- 
dorf  steam  saw-mill,  and  they  were  known  as 
the  Sandusky  Valley  Mills.  Mr.  Delaney  re- 
tired in  1861  and  the  mills  were  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Bowers  until  1872,  when  he  sold  out  to 
C.  T.  Miller.  The  latter  failing  shortly  after, 
Mr.  Bowers  took  them  back,  and  being  subse- 
quently joined  by  Mr.  Delaney,  the  old  firm 
of  Bowers  & Delaney,  continued  their  opera- 
tion for  many  years. 

Mr.  Delaney  managed  the  mill  after  Mr. 
Bowers  had  retired  but  later  sold  out  and  the 
plant  is  at  present  owned  and  operated  by  Pin- 
yerd  Brothers. 

The  Dostal  Brothers’  Brewery  was  origi- 
nally established  in  1858  by  Henry  Anthony. 
In  the  following  spring  G.  Donnenwirth,  Jr., 
became  a partner,  and  in  the  fall  the  firm  be- 
came G.  Donnenwirth  & Son,  his  father  taking 
an  interest  in  the  business  with  him.  The  bus- 
iness subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Frank  Dick,  and  was  bought  in  September, 
1902  by  the  Dostal  Brothers — John  M.  and 
George  A.  Dostal — who  have  made  the  busi- 
ness a prosperous  one,  introducing  new  meth- 
ods and  installing  modern  machinery.  The 
present  plant  covers  about  six  acres  and  the 
output  amounts  to  about  20,000  barrels  an- 
nually, which  is  all  sold  in  Ohio. 

The  Main  Street  Mills,  a prominent  indus- 
try of  Bucyrus,  were  established  by  Zeigler, 
Gross  & Co.,  and  in  October,  1871,  the  firm 
of  F.  & J.  Gross  was  formed,  succeeding  the 
old  one.  The  present  mills  were  built  in  the 
following  May.  Tn  1876  Mr.  Zeigler,  who 
had  returned  to  Bucyrus  after  an  absence  of 
several  years,  became  the  proprietor  of  these 
mills.  TTe  has  made  improvements  in  the  prop- 
erty from  time  to  time,  installing  the  most 
modern  machinery  and  the  plant  is  now'  thor- 
oughly up-to-date  and  turns  out  about  150 
barrels  of  flour  per  dav.  Since  1877  these 
mills  have  been  one  of  the  standard  industries 
of  the  city. 

The  Van  Loozen  Multi-Colored  Press  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  in  April.  1909  with  a 
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capital  of  $150,000,  and  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  a large  modern  building  was  erected  at 
the  corner  of  East  Warren  and  Failor  streets, 
40x120  feet.  The  press  manufactured  by  this 
company  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Fred  H.  Van 
Loozen  and  is  designed  to  print  six  or  seven 
different  colors  simultaneously.  It  is  radically 
different  in  construction  from  any  other  print- 
ing press,  possessing  many  points  of  superior- 
ity, and  the  press  has  bright  prospects  for  the 
future.  The  officers  are  Fred  H.  Van  Loozen, 
president;  M.  A.  Van  Loozen,  vice  president; 
M.  C.  Harhaus,  secretary,  and  W.  IT.  Pick- 
ing, treasurer. 

The  Blair  Pig  Ring  Factory— The  useful 
contrivances  which  form  the  product  of  this 
factory  were  invented  many  years  ago  by  Elias 
Blair  and  consist  of  the  hog  anti-rooter  device 
and  the  hog  snout  ring.  The  business  has  al- 
ways been  a prosperous  one  and  the  Blair  de- 
vices fill  a place  that  has  not  been  usurped  by 
any  other  article  on  the  market. 

The  Bucyrus  Husking  Glove  Company,  of 
Bucyrus,  whose  place  of  business  is  near  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  Public  Square,  was 
started  by  Mr.  IT.  S.  Blair,  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  on  the  third  floor  of  the  E.  Blair 
Block,  on  Sandusky  street.  The  business  was 
later  moved  to  the  old  German  Lutheran 
church  (afterward  used  as  an  Armory),  and 
still  later — about  twelve  years  ago — removal 
was  made  to  the  present  location.  The  con- 
cern is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  husking 
gloves,  husking  pins,  hook  buskers,  mittens, 
wrist  supporters,  motorman’s  palms,  etc.,  and 
is  the  oldest  firm  making  husking  gloves  to- 
day. The  product  is  sold  to  jobbers  from  New 
York  to  the  Pacific  coast.  From  25  to  75  peo- 
ple are  employed.  Mr.  Blair  is  still  proprietor 
of  the  business. 

The  Sommer  Motor  Company,  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  motors  for  trucks  of  pleas- 
ure auto-cars,  was  incorporated  in  1907,  at 
Aurora,  111.,  by  L.  A.  Sommer,  W.  N.  Baker, 
Albert  Russom  and  W.  IT.  Reedy,  who  are  its 
present  officers.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
Bucyrus  Industrial  Association,  the  concern 
was  induced  to  move  to  Bucyrus,  coming  here 
in  December,  19 to.  They  have  a seven-acre 
site  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  citv,  on  the  line 
of  the  Pennsylvania  tracks.  Their  factory 
building  is  a large  modern  structure,  200x100 


feet,  and  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  machinery.  The  company  is  doing  an 
excellent  business — all,  in  fact,  that  they  can 
handle — and  is  turning  out  from  1800  to  2000 
motors  a year.  As  they  are  adding  to  their 
equipment,  they  will  have  an  increased  output 
next  year.  They  employ  from  70  to  75  men 
and  have  been  working  overtime  since  Jan- 
uary 1 st,  to  the  present  time  (July,  1912). 

The  Craig  Foundry  Company  of  Bucyrus 
was  incorporated  in  1911  by  W.  H.  Craig  and 
Walter  Kline,  with  a capital  of  $30,000.  This 
concern  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  light 
and  heavy  castings,  cold  air  faces,  wall  regis- 
ters, automobile  castings,  etc.  They  have  an 
up-to-date  plant,  covering  three  acres  of 
ground  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  with 
good  railroad  facilities.  They  also  have  a 
large  plating  plant — probably  the  most  com- 
plete in  the  state — for  nickel,  silver  and  other 
plating,  and  turn  out  fine  oxidized  copper 
work.  About  fifty  men  on  an  average  are 
given  employment.  Mr.  W.  IT.  Craig  is  pres- 
ident of  the  company,  with  Walter  Kline,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  and  the  board  of  direc- 
tors includes  also  Mr.  A.  T.  Dennis. 

The  Kelly  Manufacturing  Company,  lo- 
cated in  the  south  end  of  Bucyrus,  on  Gabon 
street,  was  established  about  three  years  ago 
by  T.  F.  Kelly,  its  present  proprietor,  and  is 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pneumatic 
water  supply  systems  for  irrigation  or  house- 
hold purposes,  steel  burial  cases  and  all  kinds 
of  sheet  iron  work,  their  product  being  sold 
all  over  the  United  States.  About  twelve  men 
are  usually  employed  and  the  firm  is  doing  a 
prosperous  business. 

The  Ryder  Brass  Foundry  Company  was 
established  in  July,  1910,  and  was  incorporated 
in  October  of  the  same  year  at  $10,000.  The 
concern  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
brass,  bronze  and  aluminum  castings,  mangan- 
ese bronze,  phosphor  bronze  and  special  al- 
loys, turning  out  castings  for  all  purposes. 
The  president  is  W.  IT.  Whitmore,  of  Akron, 
Ohio;  Elizabeth  W.  Ryder  is  vice  president, 
and  P.  If.  Ryder,  secretary,  treasurer  and  man- 
ager. 'Die  company’s  factory  is  located  in  the 
northern  end  of  the  town  just  east  of  North 
Sandusky  street. 

I).  Licking  & Co. — This  firm  engaged  in 
(lie  manufacture  of  copper  kettles,  was  estab- 
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lished  in  1874  by  D.  Picking,  who  is  now  de- 
ceased. The  business  is  now  carried  on  by 
his  sons,  C.  F.  and  YV.  H.  Picking,  and  is  in 
a prosperous  condition.  From  3000  to  4000 
kettles  a year  are  manufactured. 

'1'he  Crooks-Uhle  Manufacturing  Company, 
located  at  No.  113  E.  Charles  street,  Bucyrus, 
was  founded  in  1908,  the  partners  being  Fred- 
erick E.  Uhle  and  his  son-in-law,  Earl  G. 
Crooks.  They  are  general  machinists  and  are 
specially  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  chil- 
dren’s folding  sulkeys,  the  “go-cart  runner” 
being  an  invention  of  Mr.  Crooks.  The  busi- 
ness is  increasingly  prosperous,  a large  demand 
having  been  created  for  the  firm’s  special  pro- 
duct. 

The  Bucyrus  Copper  Kettle  Works — This 
industry  was  practically  started  in  1873,  when 
Jacob  Geiger  and  Daniel  Picking,  then  en- 
gaged in  the  hardware  business,  began  the 
manufacture  of  copper  kettles  for  boiling  ap- 
ple butter,  an  important  industry  in  those  days. 
Later  Mr.  Geiger  sold  his  hardware  interests 
to  Mr.  Picking  and  in  partnership  with 
Phillip  E.  Bush  established  a manufactory  on 
the  corner  of  N.  Railroad  and  Lane  streets. 
Subsequent  improvements  have  given  this  fac- 
tory dimensions  of  85x90  feet.  The  business 
was  conducted  under  the  style  of  Geiger  & 
Bush  from  1889  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Bush  in 
1907,  since  which  time  Mr.  Geiger  has  been 
sole  proprietor.  The  plant  is  well  equipped  and 
the  business  is  in  a flourishing  condition. 

The  Monument  and  Marble  Works  of  Wil- 
liam FI.  Keel  were  started  by  him  at  No.  220 
So.  Walnut  street,  Bucyrus,  in  1878,  and  at 
one  time,  before  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
he  was  able  to  give  steady  employment  to  24 
people.  lie  is  a skillful  workman  in  marble 
and  granite  and  makes  his  own  designs.  IT i s 
business  is  one  of  the  old  established  ones  of 
Bucyrus. 

Colter  & Co. — In  1902  Mr.  Jacob  Colter 
came  to  Bucyrus  and  started  a saw-mill;  a 
planing-mill  was  added  to  this  in  [906  and  a 
large  business  has  since  been  built  up  in  all 
kinds  of  house  and  building  material.  Since 
1905  Mr.  Peter  Conkle  has  been  a partner  in 
the  concern.  The  plant  of  this  firm  covers  nine 
acres  of  land,  and  an  average  of  400,000  feet 
of  lumber  is  kept  on  hand. 

'The  Brokensword  Stone  Company,  capi- 


talized at  $10,000,  is  engaged  in  quarrying 
stone  six  miles  northwest  of  Bucyrus,  and  has 
an  office  in  the  city.  About  sixty-five  men  are 
employed.  Dr.  John  A.  Chesney  is  president 
of  the  company,  P.  ).  Carroll,  vice  president 
and  general  manager;  and  William  JJ.  I’icker- 
ington,  treasurer. 

Charles  Arnold  is  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  native  wines  in  Bucyrus,  having  been 
engaged  in  this  business  since  about  1895.  His 
specialties  are  Delaware,  Catawba  and  Claret 
and  he  has  specially  constructed  cellars  for  the 
storing  of  his  product.  He  has  built  up  a 
prosperous  business. 

The  Patterson  Manufacturing  Company  is 
a recently  established  concern  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  fire-escapes  and  structural  steel 
work  and  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  city’s 
important  industries. 

The  Ruhl  Carriage  Works,  located  at  No. 
428  E.  Mansfield  street,  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  buggies,  carriages,  wagons  and 
the  “Ruhl”  storm-tops.  George  S.  Ruhl  is  the 
proprietor. 

The  Seegar  Brothers  have  carriage  shops  at 
No.  425-427  S.  Walnut  street. 

In  addition  to  the  industries  already  men- 
tioned, Charles  Breisinger  & Son  have  a brick- 
manufacturing  plant  on  Jump  street;  C.  F. 
Bonebrake  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
cement  blocks  on  South  Jones  street.  The 
Bucyrus  Hydraulic  Cement  Block  Company, 
manufacturers  of  cement  blocks,  have  office 
and  works  on  E.  Middletown  street ; The  Chat- 
field  Bending  Works  are  located  south  of  the 
town,  and  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
wheels,  rims  and  other  bent  wood  stock;  The 
New  York  Blower  Company,  manufacturers 
of  heating,  ventilating  and  drying  apparatus, 
blowers,  fans,  etc.,  are  located  on  W.  Warren 
street. 

The  'Tyler  Organ  Company  was  established 
in  Gabon  in  1879,  its  location  being  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  Square.  It  was  sub- 
sequently removed  to  the  old  planing-mill  on 
So.  Market  street,  near  the  P.  & ().  Railroad 
depot.  The  proprietors  were  Messrs.  Tyler 
and  Whitney,  both  fine  musicians.  The  com- 
pany did  a fairly  good  business  for  some  years. 

The  Kunkel  Carriage  Works,  of  Gabon, 
were  established  many  years  ago,  by  L.  K. 
Kunkel.  Subsequently — about  1876- — the  firm 
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became  Kunkel,  Schupp  & Helfrich,  and  so  re- 
mained up  to  1884.  Mr.  Kunkel  died  in  1893, 
and  the  business  is  now  controlled  by  the  heirs, 
with  W.  IJ.  Kunkel  as  general  manager.  It 
was  removed  to  its  present  location  on  No. 
Market  street  in  1886.  The  Kunkel  Carriage 
Works  are  specialty  builders  of  custom-made 
vehicles,  and  vehicles  requiring  special  con- 
struction, manufacturing  also  buggies,  car- 
riages, wagons,  ambulances,  pall  buggies, 
casket  wagons,  etc.  They  are  doing  a pros- 
perous business  and  are  among  the  leading 
business  enterprises  of  Gabon. 

The  Gabon  Buggy  Company,  a large  and 
prosperous  concern,  was  established  by  Mr.  A. 
Howard,  in  November,  1885,  at  a location  on 
So.  Market  street,  near  the  Public  Square. 
Four  additional  buildings  were  erected  about 
1S89  on  Church  street — all  up-to-date  and  one 
being  especially  large.  The  company  manu- 
factures all  kinds  of  buggies,  phaetons,  car- 
riages, surreys,  etc.,  and  has  a large  wholesale 
trade  throughout  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri 
and  other  western  states.  About  2500  to  3500 
jobs  are  turned  out  yearly  and  the  average 
number  of  employees  is  about  ninety.  The  old 
factory  on  So.  Market  street  is  still  made  use 
of  and  the  office  is  situated  at  the  same  loca- 
tion. 

The  Sandusky  Cooperage  and  Lumber  Com- 
pany was  established  in  Gabon  in  January, 
1909,  by  H.  R.  Huntington.  The  plant  is  lo- 
cated on  a 9 1-2  acre  site  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  city,  near  the  Erie  tracks,  and  includes 
four  modern  buildings  with  up-to-date  equip- 
ment. When  working  full  force  about  50  men 
are  employed.  This  company  has  twenty-one 
cooper  shops  distributed  through  the  different 
states  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia,  the  principal  part  of  the 
business  being  the  manufacture  of  barrels.  No 
barrels  are  made  in  the  Gabon  plant,  the  local 
operations  being  limited  chiefly  to  staves  and 
hoops.  'I'he  works  have  a capacity  of  10,000,- 
000  barrel  staves  and  1 5, 000, 000  hoops  a year. 

The  Buckeye  Wheel  Company  of  Gabon 
was  incorporated  December  21,  1904,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $150,000.  The  organizers  and 
original  officers  were  J.  W.  White,  of  Ft. 
Wayne,  president;  f.  S.  Morris,  of  Ft.  Wayne, 
vice  president  ; E.  Flickinger  of  Gabon,  secre- 
tary and  general  manager;  facob  Keene,  treas- 


urer; and  Frank  Flickinger,  superintendent. 
The  few  changes  made  in  the  official  board 
are  as  follows;  Frank  Flickinger  is  now  secre- 
tary and  manager,  in  place  of  F.  Flickinger; 
Edward  Flickinger  is  treasurer  and  George 
Sclielb,  superintendent.  The  product  of  the 
company  consists  of  buggy,  carriage  and  light 
wagon  wheels,  and  light  automobile  wheels. 
The  output  averages  about  250  sets  per  day  of 
wheels  for  horse-drawn  vehicles,  and  100  sets 
of  automobile  wheels.  The  plant  of  this  con- 
cern is  located  on  East  Main  street,  close  to 
the  Big  Four  tracks,  the  site  covering  four 
acres,  while  the  buildings  have  about  200,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  The  product  is 
sold  mostly  to  manufacturers  in  Ohio,  New 
York,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and 
Missouri. 

The  Weaver  Bending  Company  was  incor- 
porated in  1892  by  Charles  Ness,  John  Weaver, 
Abe  Jenkinson  and  IT.  E.  Smith,  with  a capi- 
tal stock  of  $15,000.  After  the  first  year  Mr. 
Smith  bought  out  the  other  members  of  the 
company  and  has  since  remained  the  sole  pro- 
prietor. The  plant  covers  two  acres,  the  build- 
ings having  10,000  feet  of  floor  space,  and  are 
located  in  the  south  end  of  Gabon,  near  tbe 
Erie  depot  and  on  a siding  of  the  Big  Four 
Railroad.  'Hie  concern  manufacturers  bent 
felloes,  spokes,  and  hardwood  lumber.  The 
product  is  sold  by  wholesale,  in  carload  lots. 
About  40  men  are  usually  employed. 

The  Plack  Carriage  Works  was  established 
about  1892,  by  Andrew  Plack,  in  a location 
just  off  Main  street.  He  retired  in  1898,  the 
business  being  purchased  by  his  son,  IT.  L. 
Plack,  who  is  now  the  sole  proprietor.  A 
change  of  location  was  made  to  the  Central 
Livery  barn,  but,  after  continuing  there  for 
some  time,  the  works  were  burned,  about  eight 
years  ago,  and  the  factory  was  then  established 
m its  present  location  on  Fast  Atwood  street, 
with  a repository  on  South  Market  street.  A 
large  part  of  the  business  consists  of  repair- 
ing, and  custom  work  is  carried  on  in  addition, 
the  concern  manufacturing  any  kind  of  horse- 
drawn  vehicle  to  order.  The  principal  spe- 
cialty is  the  manufacture  of  storm  tops,  of 
which  a large  number  arc  made  yearly. 

'I'he  Gabon  Lumber  Company — The  busi- 
ness carried  on  by  this  company  had  its  origin 
in  1865,  when  F.  W.  Johnson  and  William 
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Patrick  entered  into  the  lumber  and  coal  busi- 
ness. Subsequently  the  firm  of  Johnson  Tins- 
ley & Co.,  became  proprietors  and  in  1881 
were  doing  a business  of  $150,000  annually 
and  employing  forty  men.  I hey  were  suc- 
ceeded by  Armstrong,  Daily  & Co.,  who  con- 
ducted the  plant  for  a while.  Then  the  Gabon 
Lumber  Company,  a partnership,  was  formed, 
consisting  of  D.  Mackey,  P.  M.  Daily  and  G. 
A.  Daily,  Mr.  C.  C.  Coyle  buying  out  the 
Dailys  in  1897.  The  company  was  incorpo- 
rated under  its  present  style  in  1902,  being 
capitalized  at  $20,000,  with  $30,000  surplus. 
They  are  engaged  in  general  lumber  and  mill 
work  and  in  the  manufacture  of  bank  and 
store  fixtures.  They  are  also  contractors  on 
building  work  and  are  engaged  in  the  erection 
of  the  buildings  for  the  Telephone-Improve- 
ment plant,  a mammoth  concern  now  being 
established  in  Gabon.  The  plant  of  the  Gabon 
Lumber  Company  covers  about  eight  acres. 
The  vice  president  is  IT.  Pounder,  with  C.  C. 
Coyle,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Gledhill  Lumber  Yards  and  Mill,  lo- 
cated on  Bloomer  street,  Gabon,  near  the  Big 
Four  tracks,  cover  about  two  and  a half  acres 
of  ground  and  give  employment  usually  to 
twelve  or  more  men.  This  concern  was 
founded  about  40  years  ago  by  Joseph  King, 
who  conducted  the  business  for  many  years. 
It  was  purchased  in  1906  by  A.  C.  Gledhill, 
who  is  now  sole  proprietor,  who  is  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  lumber,  sash,  doors,  and 
in  general  mill  work.  Lately  an  additional 
factory  has  been  built  for  the  manufacture  of 
concrete  blocks.  About  twelve  men  are  em- 
ployed. Mr.  Gledhill  has  also  recently — July 
10,  1 91 1 — leased  a plant  in  Crestline  for  the 
manufacture  of  lumber  and  mill  work,  which 
employs  about  eight  men. 

The  Ohio  Mausoleum  Company,  the  main 
office  of  which  was  established  in  Gabon,  O., 
in  March,  1912,  was  organized  in  Shelby, 
Ohio,  in  1910,  to  exploit  the  patents  of  Grover 
C.  Hunter  on  mortuary  chapels  and  compart- 
ment mausoleums.  These  sanitary  mausoleums 
contain  from  50  to  1000  or  more  compart- 
ments, or  small  rooms,  designed  for  the  final 
occupancy  of  the  members  of  several  different 
families  in  a community.  The  rooms  or  com- 
partments are  arranged  in  tiers,  one  above 
another,  with  a corridor  and  chapel,  and  means 


provided  for  abundance  of  light  and  ventila- 
tion. Funeral  services  can  be  conducted  within 
the  mausoleum,  those  taking  part  being  pro- 
tected from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

I he  entire  plan  has  many  interesting  features 
and  obvious  advantages.  The  company  con- 
trols the  Hunter  patents,  which  have  been  in- 
dorsed by  noted  health  authorities  and  boards 
of  health  throughout  the  country,  and  license 
others  to  construct  and  erect  these  community 
mausoleums  or  above-ground  tombs.  The  en- 
terprise is.  one  of  great  possibilities,  and,  while 
the  cost  of  such  interment  is  less  than  ground 
burial,  it  offers  a wide  margin  of  profit,  at- 
tractive to  investors.  The  officers  and  board 
of  directors  are  as  follows:  G.  C.  Hunter, 

president;  O.  J.  Zeigler,  of  Richwood,  O., 
vice  president;  John  K.  Weiser,  of  Shelby, 
secretary.  The  board  of  directors  consists  of 
the  above  officers  together  with  Messrs.  J.  YV. 
McCarron,  B.  E.  Place  and  J.  W.  YVeiser. 

The  Detweiler  Manufacturing  Company, 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  automobile 
stearing  gears,  was  incorporated  in  1909  by 
IT.  B.  Detweiler,  F.  S.  YVisterman,  IT.  Gott- 
diener,  A.  YV.  Monroe  and  L.  M.  Liggett. 
The  capital  stock  was  $50,000,  which  was  in- 
creased to  $100,000  in  September,  1911.  L. 
M.  Liggett  is  president  and  treasurer ; A.  YV. 
Monroe,  secretary  and  YV.  E.  Dunston,  general 
manager.  The  company’s  factory  is  located 
on  Primrose  street  near  the  Big  Four  tracks, 
and  the  business  is  in  a prosperous  condition. 

The  Gabon  Iron  YVorks  Company,  an  ex- 
tensive concern  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  culvert  pipe,  road  machinery,  contractors’ 
and  road  makers’  supplies,  was  incorporated 
in  February,  1907  with  a capital  stock  of 
$100,000,  which  was  increased  in  1912  to 
$250,000.  The  company  started  with  a small 
building,  100x60  feet,  which  was  enlarged  the 
second  year  by  an  addition  of  50  feet  more. 
The  third  year  another  addition  of  100  feet 
was  added,  and  this  was  followed  in  1911  by 
an  extension  of  108  feet,  these  buildings  being 
all  two  stories  high,  with  fire-proof  out-shops 
for  oils,  paints,  etc.  Another  larger  building 
is  now  used  for  a pattern  storage  house.  Among 
the  other  products  of  the  company  is  an  im- 
proved culvert  or  sluice-pipe  device,  the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  D.  C.  Bovd,  secretary  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  company,  who  has  also  in- 
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vented  and  patented  other  useful  contrivances. 
4 lie  company's  road  machines  are  sold  all  over 
America.  About  200  people  are  employed, 
with  ten  salaried  men  on  the  road,  and  there 
are  branch  offices  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  other  officers 
of  the  company  are  H.  Gottdiener,  president; 
Frank  W.  Faber,  vice  president,  and  G.  L. 
Steefel,  treasurer. 

The  Gabon  Handle  and  Manufacturing 
Company  was  established  at  Gabon  in  1907. 
It  is  an  incorporated  concern  capitalized  at 
$15,000,  its  officers  being  Anton  Kahn,  presi- 
dent; Allen  Miller,  J.  S.  Winemiller,  secretary, 
treasurer  and  general  manager,  and  M.  A. 
Miller,  with  a board  of  five  directors.  The 
company  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
handles  and  woodwork,  and  the  output  of 
farm  tool  handles — about  three  car  loads  a 
month — are  sold  in  England  and  Germany. 
Employment  is  given  to  about  thirty  people. 

The  Golden  Metallic  Grave  Vault  Company, 
of  Gabon,  was  incorporated  in  January,  1905, 
with  a capital  stock  of  $25,000,  which  in  Jan- 
uary, 1909,  was  increased  to  $100,000.  The 
original  officers  were:  J.  W.  Cupp,  president; 
W.  F.  E.  Block,  vice  president ; A.  W.  Mon- 
roe, secretary  and  treasurer;  A.  A.  Arnold, 
general  manager,  and  T.  F.  Kelley,  superin- 
tendent. The  works  of  this  concern  are  lo- 
cated in  the  northeastern  part  of  Gabon,  near 
the  Big  Four  tracks.  This  company  is  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  steel  grave  vaults 
and  shipping  cases  and  was  the  first  company 
to  construct  an  open  end  grave  vault.  The 
vaults  range  in  size  from  that  required  for  a 
child’s  body  to  the  “Mammoth,”  weighing  as 
much  as  500  pounds.  About  fifty  people  are 
employed  and  sales  are  pushed  all  over  the 
country.  The  present  officers  are  : L.  M.  Keg- 
gett,  president;  W.  F.  E.  Block,  vice  president; 
A.  W.  Monroe,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
A.  A.  Arnold,  superintendent.  E.  I’.  Monroe 
is  sales  manager  and  the  company  has  an  of- 
fice on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Public 
Square. 

T he  American  Steel  Grave  Vault  Company 
of  Gabon  was  incorporated  in  April,  1908,  by 
F.  Unckrich,  Jos.  King,  M.  A.  Curtiss  and 
J.  Petri,  being  capitalized  at  $25,000,  which 
was  increased  two  years  ago  to  $50,000,  since 
which  time  the  volume  of  business  has  been 


doubled.  The  concern  manufactures  the  burg- 
lar, water  and  vermin-proof  “American 
Vault,”  for  burial  purposes,  the  product  be- 
ing sold  to  undertakers  all  over  the  United 
States.  The  works  are  located  on  Bloomer 
street,  close  to  the  Big  Four  freight  depot,  the 
main  building  being  75x100  feet.  Another 
building,  40x80  feet,  has  just  been  erected. 
The  present  board  of  directors  consists  of  the 
officers  previously  mentioned,  with  the  addition 
of  Messrs.  B.  Place  and  C.  Bittner.  About 
thirty  men -are  employed,  and  the  company  is 
doing  a good  business,  with  bright  prospects 
for  the  future. 

E.  M.  Freese  & Co.,  of  Gabon,  O.,  manu- 
facturers of  clay  working  machinery.  This 
business  was  established  at  Plymouth,  Ohio, 
in  1 88 r and  has  had  a steady  and  substantial 
growth  since  that  time.  An  increase  in  their 
facilities  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  their  trade  and  in  the  fall  of  1891 
the  works  were  removed  to  their  present  quar- 
ters in  Gabon.  From  time  to  time  new  build- 
ings have  been  erected  to  provide  additional 
space.  These  works  are  among  the  finest,  most 
extensive  and  best  equipped  for  the  manu- 
facture of  this  class  of  machinery.  The 
buildings  are  of  brick,  elegant  in  appearance 
and  of  substantial  construction,  containing 
more  than  46,000  feet  of  floor  space,  are 
equipped  with  improved  machinery,  and 
lighted,  warmed  and  ventilated  in  accordance 
with  the  most  modern  practice.  A few  years 
ago  the  company  thought  it  advisable  to  make 
their  own  castings,  and  so  took  over  the  old 
Homer  foundry,  adjacent  to  their  factory 
buildings.  This  is  now  operated  as  one  de- 
partment of  the  business  and  turns  out  several 
tons  of  castings  every  day,  which  are  used  in 
making  the  various  clay-working  machines.  A 
railway  siding  runs  into  the  grounds,  from 
which  the  raw  material  is  unloaded  and  the 
finished  product  loaded  on  cars  direct.  The 
machinery  built  by  E.  M.  Freese  & Co.  is 
found  in  all  parts  of  this  country,  from  Cali- 
fornia to  New'  Brunswick  and  from  British 
Columbia  to  Florida,  and  also  in  some  foreign 
countries.  ft  is  used  in  a large  proportion  of 
the  most  extensive  and  progressive  works  for 
the  manufacture  of  building,  paving  and  fire- 
brick, hollow  ware,  fireproofing,  drain  tile, 
etc.  The  office  of  these  works  is  equipped  with 
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the  most  modern  office  appliances  and  is  di- 
\ ided  into  several  departments,  conducted 
under  a well  organized  system.  From  this  of- 
fice a large  amount  of  correspondence  and  ad- 
vertising is  sent  out  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  manager  and  sole  owner  of  the  business 
is  Mr.  E.  M.  Freese,  who  has  been  intimately 
connected  with  it  from  the  beginning.  He  is 
a practical  mechanic  of  many  years’  expe- 
rience and  has  invented  and  designed  all  of  the 
variety  of  improved  and  patented  machinery 
that  the  works  manufacture,  and  also  made  the 
plans  from  which  the  present  works  were 
erected.  Beginning  this  business  on  a very 
small  scale,  his  struggle  for  success  was  long 
and  severe,  hut  persistent  effort  and  careful  at- 
tention to  the  wants  of  the  trade,  have  estab- 
lished it  on  a permanent  foundation. 

The  Gabon  Brewing  Company  represents 
the  development  of  a business  that  was  estab- 
lished just  west  of  the  city  as  far  back  as  1S54 
by  John  Kraft,  a German,  who  conducted  the 
business  for  some  time  with  fair  success.  He 
was  succeeded  in  1866  by  his  son,  John  Kraft, 
Jr.,  who  enlarged  and  improved  the  plant,  but 
was  unsuccessful  in  making  the  business  pay. 
It  subsequently  passed  through  other  hands, 
for  a time — about  1880 — being  conducted  by 
Daniel  Roth.  It  was  purchased  in  1896  by 
Idenry  Alstaetter,  who  operated  the  brewery 
until  his  death  in  May,  1900.  He  made  many 
improvements  and  under  his  management  the 
enterprise  proved  a lucrative  business  concern. 
In  1901  the  plant  was  purchased  by  the  Gabon 
Brewing  Company  and  is  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Frederick  K.  Berry,  his  wife,  and  a sister  of 
the  latter,  Miss  Emma  Altstaetter,  of  Waynes- 
ville,  N.  C.  A large  force  of  men  are  employed 
and  the  output  amounts  to  about  15,000  bar- 
rels a year. 

One  of  the  best  known  among  the  smaller 
manufacturing  industries  of  Gabon  are  the 
monument  works  of  Thomas  W.  Longstreth, 
who  has  carried  on  the  business  at  his  present 
quarters,  No.  134  West  Main  street,  for  the 
last  43  years,  commencing  in  1869.  In  1880 
Mr.  Longstreth  introduced  the  first  granite 
monuments  into  Gabon  and  he  is  a man  who 
has  always  kept  up  with  the  demands  of  his 
trade.  1 I is  stand  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
the  city. 

I he  I lenry  C.  Sponhauer  Boiler  and  Ma- 
2(1 


chine  Works,  located  at  No.  316  E.  Main 
street,  were  established  in  18S2  by  Henry  C. 
Sponhauer,  who  carried  on  the  business  suc- 
cessfully for  almost  thirty  years,  during  this 
period  frequently  expanding  and  improving 
the  works.  In  1911  he  retired  in  favor  of  his 
son  William,  wdio  is  the  present  manager  of  the 
business.  In  addition  to  boiler  and  machine 
manufacturing,  a general  tinning  business  is 
carried  on,  and  about  a dozen  skilled  workmen 
are  employed. 

"file  Perfection  Road  Machinery  Company, 
one  of  the  successful  industries  of  Gabon,  w'as 
organized  in  January,  1898,  being  incorpo- 
rated with  a capitalization  of  $200,000.  The 
officers  were  Ernest  Klopp,  president;  J.  A. 
Petrie,  .vice  president;  W.  T.  Resell,  treasurer, 
and  E.  G.  Plartle,  general  manager  and  secre- 
tary, all  Gabon  business  men.  The  concern  is 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  roadwvorking 
machinery  including  three  styles  of  road  scrap- 
ers, seven  styles  of  roof  drags  and  several 
styles  of  road  dump  boxes  and  land  pulver- 
isers. Mr.  Hartle  is  the  draughtsman  and 
chief  engineer  of  all  the  machines  of  this 
company.  Employment  is  given  to  about  30 
people,  and  the  business  is  in  a prosperous  and 
nourishing  condition. 

The  Cleveland-Gabon  Motor  Truck  Com- 
pany, recently  established  in  Gabon,  controls 
an  important  industry  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  Dynamic  Motor  Truck,  the  invention  of 
John  McGeorge,  chief  engineer  of  Cleveland. 
This  truck  is  a powerful  warehouse  truck,  in- 
tended for  general  use  in  railway  freight 
houses,  express  depots,  warehouses,  terminals, 
factories,  foundries,  mines,  stores,  mail  ser- 
vice, etc.,  and  is  manufactured  only  by  this 
company.  The  company  is  a merger  of  the 
Howard  Motor  Company,  of  Gabon  and  the 
Cleveland  Motor  Truck  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  present  company 
buying  the  business  of  the  other  two.  It  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Ohio  in  the 
present  year,  T912,  with  a capitalization  of 
$100,000,  and  took  up  its  present  quarters  on 
Primrose  street,  Gabon  in  May,  1912.  The 
company  owns  fourteen  acres  in  the  soutlnvest 
part  of  Gabon,  near  the  Big  Four  and  Erie 
tracks  and  will  soon  begin  the  erection  of  a 
modern  plant  there.  Their  factory  on  Prim- 
rose street,  near  the  Big  Four  tracks  has  been 
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put  in  good  condition  for  present  use,  several 
improvements  having  been  made.  The  pros- 
pects of  this  company  are  exceedingly  bright 
and  they  expect  to  build  1000  warehouse  trucks 
by  July,  1913.  I he  company  has  ollices  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  following  are  its  offi- 
cers: H.  W.  Woodward,  president;  A.  W. 

Johnston,  vice  president;  H.  Gottdiener,  vice 
president;  W.  IT.  Hager,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, and  F.  W.  Biehl,  assistant  secretary.  J. 
W.  Wilson  is  production  manager  and  IT.  B. 
Greig,  superintendent,  in  Gabon. 

This  truck  is  built  in  general,  after  the  style 
of  the  present  hand-power  express  truck,  with 


State  of  New  York  and  capitalized  at  $3,000,- 
000,  the  stock  being  divided  as  follows:  First 
preferred,  $500,000;  second  preferred,  $550,- 
000;  common,  $1,950,000.  The  president  is  F. 
C.  Stevens,  of  Washington,  l).  C. ; vice  presi- 
dent, Merton  E.  Lewis;  secretary,  V.  B.  Dey- 
ber,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  This  company,  the 
establishment  of  which  in  Gabon  is  one  of  the 
best  advertisements  the  city  could  receive,  is 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing,  tak- 
ing over  and  developing  various  companies 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  telephones, 
call-meters,  switchboards,  automatic  and  semi- 
automatic equipment  and  all  other  appliances 


HOME  OF  THE  AUTOMANUAL,  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  COMPANY  FOR  THE 

TELEPHONE  IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY 


a low  loading  platform,  for  heavy  or  light 
loads,  and  is  power-driven.  It  may  be  run  in 
either  direction,  and  the  mechanism  permits  of 
steering  either  front  or  rear  wheels — or  both — 
at  the  will  of  the  operator,  enabling  him  to 
control  the  truck  absolutely  in  any  position,  no 
matter  how  closelv  confined  the  space,  since 
either  pair  of  wheels  may  be  set  at  a sixty- 
degree  angle.  The  truck  may  be  driven,  fully 
loaded,  up  a steep  platform  grade  right  into  a 
car  and  to  any  point  in  that  car.  The  com- 
pany appears  to  have  in  their  hands  an  enter- 
prise bound  to  achieve  success. 

'The  Telephone-Improvement  Company,  soon 
to  be  established  in  Gabon,  Ohio,  is  a corpora- 
tion organized  in  1910  under  the  laws  of  the 


incident  to  the  telephone  business.  The  com- 
pany has  up  to  the  present  time  taken  over  and 
absorbed  the  following  companies : The 

North  Electric  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
capitalized  at  $2,250,000;  The  Telechrono- 
meter Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  capital- 
ized at  $600,000,  and  The  National  Engineer- 
ing Company,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  previously 
taken  over  by  the  North  Electric  Company. 
I his  merger  is  effected  for  the  purpose  of 
economy  by  centralizing  the  output  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  one  large  manufacturing  plant. 
The  Telephone-Improvement  Company  owns 
the  patents  covering  the  Automanual  System, 
which  system  is  a wide  departure  from  its 
predecessors  and  possesses  advantages  in 
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economical  operation  and  service  quality  that 
have  been  heretofore  unattainable  in  telephone 
operation.  This  system  received  the  official 
stamp  of  approval  of  The  Hell  Telephone 
Company,  which  stamp  was  placed  only  after 
a most  exhaustive  examination  upon  the  part 
of  their  most  competent  engineers,  and  nego- 
tiations between  the  two  companies  resulted 
in  the  Hell  Company  paying  the  Telephone- 
Improvement  Company  a consideration  of 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  a 
non-exclusive  license  to  use  the  Automanual 
System,  the  possibility  of  any  future  patent- 
interference  war  being  thus  obviated  before- 
hand. The  Telephone-Improvement  Com- 
pany has  a license  to  use  all  patents  and  pat- 
ent applications  owned  by  The  Western  Elec- 
tric Company,  which  is  the  manufacturing 
plant  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company. 

The  Telephone-Improvement  Company  con- 
templates the  immediate  erection  of  a most 
modern  manufacturing  building,  having  30,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  when  running 
at  its  full  capacity,  will  employ  from  300  to 
500  hands.  It  will  also  give  employment  to 
young  men  desirous  of  fitting  themselves  for  a 
mechanical  or  technical  career  and  also  to  stud- 
ents from  the  commercial  department  of  the 
public  schools.  It  is  estimated  from  past  busi- 
ness and  prospects  in  view  that  the  company 
will  do  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  million 
dollars  gross  business  per  annum  and  that 
within  from  six  months  to  one  year  it  w'ill  be 
found  necessary  to  build  additions  to  and  en- 
large the  capacity  of  the  plant.  The  location 
of  this  plant  in  Gabon  will  stimulate  industry 
in  various  directions  and  will  bring  visitors  to 
the  city  from  all  parts  of  the  world  represent- 
ing telephone  interests,  to  investigate  and  in- 
spect the  Automanual  system,  thus  advertising 
the  city  in  a manner  that  cannot  but  redound 
to  its  future  benefit. 

The  Market  Street  Mills,  Gabon,  were  es- 
tablished about  sixteen  years  ago,  and  are  do- 
ing a general  milling  business  in  the  manu- 
facture of  flour  and  feed,  etc.  For  the  last 
six  or  seven  years  they  have  been  conducted 
by  C.  IT.  Evans,  a practical  miller,  who  keeps 
Ids  plant  up-to-date  and  turns  out  a first-class 
product,  with  the  result  that  he  is  doing  a pros- 
perous business.  This  is  a modern  steam  mill 


and  turns  out  about  65  barrels  of  flour  per 
day. 

In  addition  to  the  industries  already  men- 
tioned as  existing  in  Gabon,  and  aside  from 
stores  and  the  ordinary  commercial  houses,  of 
which  there  are  a large  number,  there  are  some 
others  doing  a prosperous  business,  among 
which  we  may  mention  the  following: 

The  Gabon  Monument  Company,  conducted 
by  Gwinner  & Sons,  with  location  at  203  So. 
Columbus  street,  are  manufacturers  of  and 
dealers  in  artistic  monumental  work.  The 
Gabon  Cement  Block  Company,  Henry  Monat, 
proprietor,  is  located  on  the  Hosford  road, 
southwest  of  the  city.  The  Gabon  Creamery 
Company,  makers  of  creamery  butter,  is  con- 
ducted by  Hugh  Lisse,  with  location  on  W. 
Church  street.  The  Peoples’  Pure  Ice  Com- 
pany, ice  manufacturers;  W.  IT.  Bessinger, 
125  So.  Market  and  F.  Kuhn,  217  So.  Market, 
harness  manufacturing;  J.  W.  Dukeman,  bug- 
gies and  carriages;  The  Weavers  Bros.  Com- 
pany, drain  tile;  the  PI.  F.  Kile  Mills,  on  So. 
Market  street;  and  the  Unckrich  Knife  Com- 
pany, makers  of  knives  to  order  and  also  en- 
gaged in  general  repairing  business. 

An  important  industry  of  Gabon  for  many 
years  were  the  Gabon  Machine  Works,  which 
were  established  in  1854,  on  a small  scale,  the 
original  factory  consisting  of  one  frame  build- 
ing, which  was  devoted  to  the  casting  of  small 
articles  used  by  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Rail- 
road. The  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1856,  but  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  Scjuier  & 
Homer,  soon  rebuilt.  In  1858  another  ma- 
chine shop  was  erected  continuous  to  the  works, 
of  which  William  Holmes  was  proprietor  for 
eight  years,  being  succeeded  by  J.  B.  McClin- 
ton,  and  later,  on  the  latter’s  brother  becom- 
ing a partner  in  the  concern,  the  style  was 
changed  to  McClinton  & Co.  Afterwards  this 
shop,  with  the  original  plant,  was  conducted 
as  one  institution  by  Squier  & Homer.  Henry 
Lanins  was  connected  with  the  plant  for  a 
time,  running  the  machine  shop  established  by 
Mr.  Holmes,  but  he  later  removed  his  plant  to 
South  Market  street.  Squier  & Homer  con- 
tinued the  original  business  for  many  years, 
until  Mr.  Squier’s  death,  which  took  place 
about  seven  years  ago.  The  factory  was  then 
continued  by  Mr.  Homer  until  two  or  three 
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years  ago,  when  it  was  taken  over  by  the  E.  M. 
Freese  &.  Co.,  as  an  adjunct  to  their  Clay 
Working  Machinery  plant.  Mr.  Homer  died 
in  May  of  the  present  year  (1912). 

'Flic  Fanners  Manufacturing  and  Milling 
Company,  of  Crestline,  is  the  outcome  of  a 
milling  industry  which  was  established  in 
1856-57  by  Matthew  Reed,  and  which  was 
originally  known  as  the  Continental  Mills. 
After  a number  of  improvements  they  finally 
came  to  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  in  the 
state.  In  June,  1880  they  were  burned  to 
the  ground,  the  proprietors,  L.  G.  Russell  & 
Co.  losing  heavily.  They  were  rebuilt  by  Sam 
Robinson  and  subsequently  passed  through 
several  other  hands,  for  about  ten  years  being 
conducted  as  an  incorporated  concern,  among 
the  officials  at  that  time  being  J.  W.  Pond 
and  son  and  F.  D.  Lewis.  In  1903  Messrs. 
Musselman,  Brandt,  C.  R.  Coon  and  R.  M. 
Taylor  organized  the  present  company,  which 
is  a co-partnership  concern,  the  business  being 
owned  by  farmers  in  Crestline  and  vicinity, 
among  whom  are  some  Richland  county  resid- 
ents. Carl  L.  Otto,  a practical  miller,  .for- 
merly of  Michigan,  has  general  charge  of  the 
plant,  which  gives  employment  to  about  six 
men.  A general  milling  business  is  carried 
on,  the  special  products  “Sweet  Home’’ 
flour,  which  has  attained  a wide  reputation 
for  quality.  Under  its  present  management 
the  concern  has  been  very  successful. 

The  large  and  flourishing  Crestline  industry 
known  as  the  Burch  Plow  Works  is  the  out- 
come of  a business  established  many  years 
ago  by  Nicholas  Burch,  wdio  sold  to  the  Burch 
Plow  Company  in  December,  1897.  The 
concern  w'as  then  incorporated  with  a capital- 
ization of  $50,000,  the  original  officers  being 
Jacob  Babst,  president;  C.  P.  Frank,  vice 
president;  J.  M.  Carlisle,  secretary,  and 
Charles  E.  Stine,  treasurer.  Since  that  time 
but  one  change  has  been  made  in  the  official 
board,  J.  L.  Morrow  being  now  secretary.  In 
1907  the  capitalization  of  the  company  was 
increased  to  $75,000  and  in  1910  to  $roo,ooo. 
Since  the  original  invention  by  Nicholas 
Burch,  the  Burch  plows  have  been  improved 
from  time  to  time  and  today  rank  among  the 
best  in  the  market,  and  to  this  cause  may  be 
ascribed  their  wide  popularity.  As  shown  by 
the  company’s  catalogue  they  are  made  in 


various  styles,  including  the  New'  Burch  Sulky 
anti  wood  and  steel  beam  walking  plows. 
They  also  manufacture  several  styles  of  har- 
rows, pulverizers  and  crushers,  and  the  New 
Burch  Steel  Roller,  the  New  Burch  All  Steel 
Cultivator,  in  several  styles;  single  and  double 
shovel  plows,  etc.  Another  important  branch 
of  the  business  is  the  manufacture  of  sew'er 
inlets,  of  which  they  make  a large  variety, 
together  w ith  manhole  covers,  and  the  Burch 
Expansion  Cast  Iron  Culvert  Pipe.  About 
40  men  are  employed  in  this  industry  and  the 
plant  is  large  and  thoroughly  up-to-date. 

I he  Phoenix  Milling  Company,  of  Crest- 
line, was  established  about  a year  ago,  by  W. 
H.  Pleath,  of  Shelby.  The  mill  is  located  at 
the  corner  of  Bucyrus  and  Pierce  streets.  A 
general  milling  business  is  done  in  flour,  feed 
and  grain. 

I he  Gledhill  and  Kime  Lumber  Company 
of  Crestline,  is  engaged  in  the  production  of 
lumber  and  building  material.  The  present 
company  purchased  the  business  three  or  four 
years  ago  from  John  W.  Ross,  its  founder. 
The  office  and  yards  are  located  at  215  Pierce 
street. 

The  Weaver  Bros.  Company,  dealers  in  hay, 
grain  and  stock,  w'as  incorporated  in  1900  wfith 
a capitalization  of  $100,000,  and  with  officers 
as  follows : Charles  Ivindinger,  president ; 

William  IT.  Weaver,  secretary,  treasurer  and 
manager;  and  Peter  Hutt,  vice  president.  The 
main  plant  of  the  company  is  located  at  Crest- 
line, and  they  have  also  two  others — one  of 
good  size  at  Gabon,  with  J.  J.  Patterson  as 
manager,  and  one  — the  original  plant — at 
Vernon,  which  is  managed  by  John  B. 
Weaver.  The  company  does  a large  business, 
their  buying  extending  over  both  Crawford 
and  Richland  counties. 

1 he  Crestline  Manufacturing  Company 
now  known  as  the  Crestline  Pump  Works, 
was  incorporated  about  seven  or  eight  years 
ago  by  George  A.  Musselman,  Jacob  Flowers, 
R.  M.  Taylor,  C.  E.  Stetter,  and  Jacob  Babst! 
with  a capital  stock  of  $62,000.  Tt  is  engaged 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  pumps,  making 
as  many  as  250  different  kinds  for  all  sorts 
of  purposes.  Judge  Daniel  Babst  is  president 
of  the  company,  the  other  officials  being  James 
So  wash,  mgr.,  John  Warden,  secy.;  and  Jacob 
Babst,  treasurer  and  managing  director.  The 
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company  is  in  a very  prosperous  condition  and 
the  concern  is  one  of  the  important  business 
enterprises  of  Crestline. 

A few  years  ago  Ji.  E.  Bormuth  estab- 
lished himself  in  business  in  Crestline  as  a 
manufacturer  of  cement  blocks  and  as  general 
cement  contractor,  and  dealer  in  building  ma- 
terial. His  business  has  gradually  increased 
and  is  now  in  a prosperous  condition,  with 
good  prospects  for  the  future.  His  location 
is  on  So.  Pierce  street,  near  the  Pennsylvania 
tracks. 

The  Holcker  Bros.  Buggy  Company,  of 
Crestline,  one  of  that  city’s  most  important 
and  prosperous  business  enterprises,  had  its 
origin  many  years  ago,  when  Lew  is  Holcker 
established  a factory  at  New  Washington,  this 
county.  He  was  later  joined  by  his  two 
brothers,  Charles  and  Jacob,  w'ho  came  here 
from  Germany,  and  the  three  brothers  became 
associated  together  in  the  enterprise.  In  1873 
the  concern  removed  to  Crestline,  starting  here 
in  a small  way.  The  business  gradually  in- 
creased and  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  en- 
large and  improve  the  plant,  the  original  frame 
building  being  replaced  by  a substantial  one 
of  brick.  In  September,  1902,  they  incorpo- 
rated as  The  Holcker  Buggy  Company,  with 
a capital  stock  of  $50,000,  and  since  that  time 
the  capacity  of  their  plant  has  been  doubled, 
their  present  plant  on  Seltzer  street  comprising 
half  a block  of  brick  buildings,  thoroughly 
equipped  with  all  modern  appliances.  They 
turn  out  about  1200  jobs  a year  in  buggies  and 
carriages,  and  give  employment  to  about  65 
people.  Their  product,  the  quality  of  which 
has  always  been  kept  up  to  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection,  is  sold  all  over  the  country,  their 
largest  trade  being  in  the  states  of  Ohio,  In- 
diana and  Pennsylvania,  with  large  sales 
throughout  the  South  and  West.  The  present 
officers  are:  Charles  Holcker,  president  and 
treasurer;  Jacob  Holcker,  vice  president; 
William  Montcith,  secretary,  and  B.  C.  Vog- 
ler,  superintendent. 

The  Sell  ill  Bros.  Company,  of  Crestline, 
manufacturers  of  ranges,  stoves,  heaters  and 
laundry  stoves,  was  established  in  1 892,  as  a 
partnership  concern,  the  partners  being  |ohn, 
Joseph  and  Peter  Sell  ill.  In  1900  (hey  incor- 
porated with  a capital  stock  of  $250,000.  The 
business  has  grown  to  large  proportions,  the 


plant  now'  covering  live  and  a quarter  acres, 
and  about  150  men  are  employed  on  an  aver- 
age. The  business  done  per  year  amounts  to 
$200,000.  Starting  with  the  “New  Idea,” 

they  have  advanced  until  they  now  make  six 
different  styles  of  furnace,  besides  quite  a 
large  variety  of  ranges,  heaters  and  laundry 
stoves.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  as 
follow's:  William  IT.  Weaver,  president; 

Frank  Miller,  vice-pres.  and  treasurer;  W.  D. 
Cover,  secretary  and  manager;  E.  E.  Meister, 
assistant  secretary,  and  C.  A.  Simonton,  super- 
intendent. The  directors  are  C.  F.  Frank, 
John  Schill,  W.  FI.  Weaver,  C.  A.  Simonton, 
j.  M.  Martin,  J.  A.  McCallum  and  Frank 
Miller. 

The  New  Washington  Flouring  Mill,  at 
Newr  Washington,  now  owned  and  operated 
by  George  Siefert,  is  the  outcome  of  an  old 
established  industry.  The  mill  w'as  erected 
in  1859  by  Johnston  & Crouder,  w ho  subse- 
quently sold  it  to  Joseph  Galancie.  The  latter, 
after  running  it  awhile,  sold  to  Robert  Hill- 
borne  and  J.  IT.  Miller.  Later  Mr.  Hillborne 
sold  his  interest  to  A.  W.  Dennis,  the  firm 
taking  the  style  of  Miller  & Dennis.  In  the 
fall  of  1873  new  machinery  was  installed,  and 
in  the  following  year  Mr.  Dennis  sold  to  T. 
B.  Endslow,  the  firm  becoming  Miller  & End- 
slow.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Miller  retired  and 
Mr.  Endslow’  managed  the  business  alone 
until  1879,  then  taking  as  partner  C.  K.  Heb- 
ler.  Subsequently  Endslow  & Hebler  sold  to 
John  Scott  of  Cleveland,  and  the  latter  rented 
the  property  to  Rhinehart  & Meyers  for  two 
years,  after  which  the  mill  stood  idle  for  a 
year.  Mr.  Endslow  then  returned  to  the  busi- 
ness and  purchasing  the  mill  of  Mr.  Scott, 
remodeled  it  in  1890,  and  conducted  it  till 
March  11,  1911,  at  which  time  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Siefert.  This  mill  turns  out 
a high  grade  of  flour  and  has  a capacity  of 
C)Q  barrels  a day. 

The  New  Washington  Lumber  & Manufac- 
turing Company,  manufacturers  of  and  deal- 
ers in  lumber  and  mill  work,  was  organized 
in  1905,  the  original  founder  having  been  A. 
( /.  Eckstein.  I he  officers  of  the  company  are: 
S.  J.  Kiblcr,  president;  J.  W.  Derr,  vice  presi- 
dent; J.  II.  Sheetz,  treasurer;  J.  II.  Donald- 
son, secretary  and  general  manager.  The 
board  of  directors,  in  addition  to  the  above 
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officials,  include  J.  VV.  Kibler,  Jefferson  Mar- 
quart  and  Frank  Derr.  Twelve  people  are 
employed,  all  the  men  being  residents  of  New 
Washington. 

The  linn  of  Seitter  & Brown  of  New  Wash- 
ington, manufacturers  of  brick  and  tile,  build- 
ing blocks,  etc.,  was  established  in  March,  1907, 
by  C.  T.  Seitter  and  IT.  L.  Brown.  A two- 
story.  building,  40x130  feet,  was  erected,  and 
in  1909  an  additional  two-story  building,  30X 
50  feet  was  built.  The  entire  plant  covers 
about  eight  acres  of  ground.  The  value  of  the 
yearly  output  amounts  to  about  $10,000,  and 
employment  is  given  to  from  four  to  six  men. 
A specialty  is  made  of  drain  tile,  which  is  made 
in  various  sizes. 

The  Kibler  Tannery,  New  Washington — 
This  concern  was  originally  about  1834,  when 
Robert  Robinson,  a shoemaker  and  tanner,  be- 
gan the  manufacture  of  shoes  here.  He  pre- 
pared his  own  leather,  and  for  this  purpose 
sunk  five  or  six  vats,  making  more  leather  than 
he  required  for  his  own  use,  sold  the  surplus 
in  Bucyrus.  His  tannery  was  purchased  about 
1845  by  Matthias  Kibler,  who  had  started  in 
the  same  business  about  ten  years  before  in 
a small  log  building  a mile  or  two  south  of 
New  Washington,  where  he  had  sunk  four 
vats.  Mr.  Kibler  was  a first  class  tanner  and 
gradually  enlarged  his  business  into  an  im- 
portant enterprise.  His  leather  was  of  the 
best  quality  and  commanded  a ready  market  in 
Bucyrus  and  other  places.  The  old  tannery 
was  subsequently  torn  down  and  removed  to 
its  present  site  in  the  southeast  part  of  the 
town  corporation,  between  the  Northern  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tracks.  S.  J.  Kib- 
ler, who  succeeded  Matthias  later  took  in  J. 
W.  Kibler  as  partner,  the  firm  then  becoming 
S.  J.  Kibler  & Brother,  and  it  was  thus  con- 
ducted until  May  2,  1902,  when  the  style  was 
changed  to  S.  J.  Kibler,  Bro.  & Co.  It  was 


then  incorporated  with  a capitalization  of 
$5,000,  all  paid  in,  the  officers  being:  S.  J. 

Kibler,  president;  A.  G.  Kibler,  secretary;  L. 
M.  Kibler,  treasurer.  The  tannery  consists  of 
four  buildings,  lOoxioo  feet,  60x45  feet,  8ox 
50  and  45x30  feet.  Twelve  men  are  employed 
in  the  tannery,  and  seven  traveling  salesmen, 
with  a bookkeeper  and  stenographer  in  the 
office.  In  1902  Mr.  J.  W.  Kibler  retired  from 
active  service  with  the  company. 

The  concern  now  deals  also  in  hides,  tal- 
low and  sheep,  skins,  wool  and  furs,  wholesale. 
The  company  owns  90  per  cent  of  the  Lake 
Erie  Hide  and  Leather  Co.,  of  Sandusky,  O. 
Their  annual  sales  ending  in  May,  1912, 
amounted  to  $2,000,000. 

The  Crawford  County  Nursery,  at  New 
Washington,  is  an  infant  industry  which  gives 
promise  to  develop  into  one  of  the  county’s 
most  important  commercial  enterprises.  The 
prime  mover  in  its  establishment  is  Mr.  W.  H. 
McCormick,  who  has  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  to  the  study  of  horticulture.  This 
nursery,  although  covering  only  5 3-4  acres  of 
ground  contains  no  less  than  32,000  young 
apple  trees,  16,500  plum  trees,  4,000  cherry, 

1.000  pear,  15,000  strawberry  plants,  1,000,- 
000  catalpa.  4.000  peach,  4,000  currant,  and 

4.000  gooseberry  plants,  besides  1260  ever- 

greens. The  soil  of  this  nursery  is  ideal  and 
the  greatest  care  is  exercised  in  planting  and 
caring  for  the  young  trees,  shrubs  and  plants. 
No  person  is  allowed  to  buy  more  than  $25 
worth  of  stock  in  the  company,  the  directors 
wishing  to  distribute  the  stock  widely  among 
fruit  growers.  The  official  board  and  direc- 
torate are  as  follows : E.  F.  Ulmer,  presi- 

ident;  John  Donnersbach,  vice  president;  TI.  L. 
Hammer,  secretary;  W.  FI.  McCormick,  man- 
ager. Directors — A.  P.  Miller,  secretary,  G. 
H.  Kichline,  secretary,  John  Willacker,  W.  J. 
Harris,  J.  E.  Wells  and  I.  P.  Spillette. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 


THE  PRESS. 

The  Modern  N eivspaper— Scarcity  of  Nezvs papers  in  Early  Part  of  19th  Century — 'The  News- 
papers of  Today  the  Rellection  of  Contemporary  Life  and  History — The  Rural  Press — 
Character  of  Craivford  County’s  Newspapers- — Early  Specimens — Lack  of  Local  News  in 
Early  Papers — The  Scissors  Succeeded  by  Stereotype  Plate— A Case  of  Mixed  Fiction — 
The  First  Printing  Press  in  Crazuford  County — The  County’s  First  Newspaper — The 
Western  Journal  and  Bucyrus  Advertiser — Specimen  Advertisements — The  People’s  Press 
— The  Ohio  Intelligencer — The  Crawford  Republican — The  Bucyrus  Democrat — Dem- 
ocratic-Republican and  Its  Regular  Publication — -The  People’s  Forum — Journalistic  Success 
in  Craivford  County  in  Early  Days  Dependent  on  Politics — The  DemocraticPioneer  and  Its 
Peculiar  Origin — Editorial  Amenities — Career  of  Tom  Orr — First  Steam  Newspaper 
Plant  in  Bucyrus- — The  Craivford  County  News — The  News  Forum — The  Daily  Critic — 
The  Daily  Forum — Establishment  of  the  Bucyrus  Journal  and  Its  Career — The  P.  V . 
Nasby  Articles — Carriers’  Addresses — The  Journal  Under  the  Ilopleys — The  Evening 
Telegraph — Consolidation  of  Journal  and  Telegraph — The  Temperance  Ballot  or  Craw- 
ford County  News— German  Papers— The  Craivford  County  Demokrat — The  Deutsche 
Courier — The  Bucyrus  Evening  Times— The  Daily  Critic — Other  Journalistic  Enterprises 
of  Bucyrus — Gallon  Newspapers — The  Gallon  Weekly  Train,  Later  “Times,”  now  the  Ga- 
llon District  Democrat — The  Ribletts  and  Matthias  Brothers — The  Weekly  Review — The 
Galion  Sun — The  Public  Spirit  or  Leader — The  Sun-Review — The  Galion  Inquirer — 
The  Crestline  Express — The  Crestline  Advocate — The  Craivford  County  Democrat — The 
Crestline  Democrat  and  Crestline  Vidette — The  New  Washington  Herald — The  Tiro 
World — Old  Time  Part  Spirit— A Change  for  the  Better. 


THE  PRESS 

And  ’tis  thus  with  our  noble  profession,  and  thus  it 
will  ever  be  still; 

There  are  some  who  appreciate  its  labors,  and  some 
who  perhaps  never  will, 

But  in  the  great  time  that  is  coming,  when  loudly  the 
trumpet  shall  sound, 

And  they  who  have  labored  and  rested  shall  come  from 
the  quivering  ground; 

When  they  who  have  striven  and  suffered  to  teach  and 
ennoble  the  race, 

Shall  march  at  the  front  of  the  column,  each  one  in 
his  God-given  place, 

As  they  pass  through  the  gates  of  The  City  with  proud 
and  victorious  tread, 

The  editor,  printer,  and  “devil,”  will  travel  not  far 
from  the  head. 

— Wax  Cakleton. 

The  modern  newspaper  is  really  entitled  to  a 
place  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  hut 


it  appears  with  such  regularity  and  is  usually 
so  creditable  a publication  that  people  accept  it 
without  giving  especial  thought  to  its  prepara- 
tion. Naturally,  in  the  publishing  of  a news- 
paper, as  in  all  sorts  of  work  where  movable 
types  or  fallible  humanity  is  in  evidence,  there 
are  errors  in  public  prints,  but  these  errors  are 
reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  few  people  real- 
ize the  care  with  which  a staff  of  conscientious 
people,  working  in  harmony,  strive  for  ac- 
curacy of  information  and  clearness  of  expres- 
sion in  the  presentation  of  matter  in  the  ordi- 
nary newspapers  of  the  day. 

When  Crawford  county  was  erected  early  in 
1820  there  were  few  papers  in  the  United 
States  and  the  number  in  Ohio  was  extremely 
limited.  The  larger  cities  had  indifferent  pa- 
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pers  and  even  the  best  of  them  in  1820  would 
not  compare  with  any  degree  of  credit  with  the 
hundreds  of  newspapers  published  all  over  Ohio 
today,  the  improved  methods  of  collecting  and 
handling  news  giving  to  our  local  papers  today 
a quality  and  completeness  which  could  not 
have  been  attained  in  even  the  largest  cities  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Ohio  has  progressed  in 
the  past  century  to  a degree  far  exceeding  the 
roseate  dreams  of  the  most  sanguine  enthus- 
iast in  his  brightest  optimism.  And  going 
along  with  the  advance  of  Ohio,  but  usually 
leading  that  advance,  were  the  splendid  papers 
of  the  state.  The  small  cities  have  long  enjoyed 
their  daily  papers  and  scarcely  a community  of 
size  and  importance  is  now  without  a newspa- 
per, usually  a daily  and  often  two  dailies,  speak- 
ing with  enthusiasm  for  the  town  or  city,  and 
pointing  the  way  to  improvement  in  local  af- 
fairs, whether  in  politics,  sanitary  conditions, 
manufacturing  or  commercial  advantages;  or 
boasting  of  the  financial  reliability  of  its  in- 
stitutions and  the  progressive  principles  of  its 
people. 

The  measure  of  social  advancement  is  re- 
flected in  the  papers  of  the  state  and  each 
community  smiles  to  the  world  at  large  through 
the  pages  of  its  favorite  paper.  Always  anx- 
ious to  command  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the 
community,  usually  fighting  its  way  to  a high- 
er character  and  broader  view  of  life  and  re- 
sponsibilities, the  modern  newspaper  aims  to  be 
at  the  front  in  all  good  work;  aims  to  give  to 
the  people  inspiration  and  encouragement,  and 
strives  to  be  worthy  of  that  community  and  its 
people. 

The  faithful  newspaper  of  today  becomes  the 
reliable  history  of  tomorrow,  and  the  paper 
striving  to  make  its  columns  reflect  that  which 
will  be  reliable  history  naturally  has  a standing 
which  cannot  be  weakened.  The  power  of  the 
press  has  been  t lie  subject  of  song  and  story, 
but  that  power  only  comes  when  it  reflects 
the  conscientious  ideas  of  the  locality  and  in 
leading  with  good  thoughts  and  good  deeds  the 
community  where  it  is  published.  'The  desire 
for  holing  in  the  general  advancement  of  the 
community  has  stimulated  many  papers  to  in- 
stitutional efforts,  and  today  newspapers  are 
doing  more  than  their  share  to  help  in  public 
enterprises;  more  than  their  share  of  care  and 


thought  to  the  making  of  bigger  and  better 
communities. 

And  while  the  press  in  general  has  advanced 
to  a remarkable  degree  the  press -of  the  rural 
sections  has  come  to  be  more  and  i,nore  a reflex 
of  the  substantial  thought  and  careful  intelli- 
gence of  the  average  American  community. 
The  larger  cities  reflect  a condition  which  is 
restless  and  dangerous.  Their  newspapers  are 
frequently  given  over  to  large  headlines  and 
sensations.  This  in  itself  is  disturbing.  The 
newspapers. of  the  smaller  communities  are  pre- 
pared with  greater  care,  and  show  the  anxiety 
to  reflect  the  people  with  whom  the  paper  is  an 
institution  and  to  give  to  the  readers  of  that 
paper  the  best  possible  ideals. 

Crawford  county  is  especially  indebted  to  its 
newspapers  for  their  cleanness,  their  progres- 
sive character,  their  tireless  desire  to  assemble 
news  and  present  it  in  readable  and  creditable 
shape,  and  their  unceasing  efforts  to  build  up 
their  respective  sections.  To  compare  a coun- 
ty newspaper  of  1800  of  any  county  in  the  state, 
with  the  newspapers  of  Crawford  county  of 
today  is  certainly  a comparison  which  reflects 
credit  on  the  present  Crawford  county  papers. 
The  oldest  papers  in  the  county  are  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  office  of  the  Hopley  Printing  Com- 
pany in  Bucyrus.  There  are  two  papers  framed 
on  their  walls,  one  of  1833  and  the  other  of 
1834,  which  give  a good  idea  of  the  newspapers 
of  that  day.  The  older  of  these  two  framed 
copies  is  of  the  Western  Journal  and  Bucyrus 
Advertiser  and  is  dated  November  30,  1833. 
The  other  copy  is  of  The  Bucyrus  Journal  and 
is  dated  February  1,  1834.  They  are  both  in  a 
remarkable  state  of  preservation  and  are  so 
framed  that  the  interested  person  can  examine 
both  sides  of  the  print.  There  was  no  local 
news  at  that  time  and  no  effort  to  assemble  local 
news.  Occasionally  a death  would  be  recorded 
but  in  the  main  the  papers  contained  items  of 
national  or  international  importance,  clipped 
from  some  of  the  exchanges  that  had  come  to 
the  editor. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  the  editor  of  a Bucy- 
rus paper  had,  seemingly  no  use  for  a pen.  The 
scissors  did  the  work  for  him.  This  was  not- 
able in  all  the  papers  tip  to  about  1860,  when 
the  use  of  local  news  became  of  some  impor- 
tance. The  great  frost  of  1858  which  in  July 
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of  that  year  destroyed  the  corn  and  wheat, 
and  other  crops  and  entailed  a loss  of  half  a 
million  dollars  on  this  county,  was  given  merely 
a few  lines.  Such  an  item  today  would  be 
treated  with  a full  account,  with  details  secured 
at  lirst  hand  from  as  many  farmers  as  could 
be  reached.  The  advancement  of  newspaper 
work  has  been  remarkable,  and  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  gather  the  items  of  the  world 
and  place  them  on  the  tea  tables  of  the  small 
city;  organization  and  improved  facilities  mak- 
ing the  work  a pleasure  where  in  the  old  days  it 
was  a hardship. 

The  general  use  of  the  stereotype  plate  has 
come  within  the  past  forty  years.  The  use  of 
this  plate  in  local  newspapers  enables  the 
smaller  publications  to  use  “syndicate”  matter 
simultaneously  with  the  larger  papers  of  the 
country,  and  deliver  to  the  rural  community 
each  day  from  the  county  seat,  as  complete  a 
paper  as  would  be  possible  in  the  great  cities  of 
the  country.  Some  years  ago  Major  A.  W. 
Hiller  was  watching  the  operation  of  the  plac- 
ing of  stereotype  plates  in  a newspaper  form 
and  remarked  “it  used  to  be  that  you  edited 
a newspaper  with  a paste-pot  and  pair  of  scis- 
sors, but  now,  by  heck,  you  do  it  with  a saw.” 

Occasionally  in  the  early  days  a three  or  four 
line  mention  was  made  of  the  death  of  a prom- 
inent citizen,  and  the  political  meeting  of  a 
party  escaped  with  only  a bare  mention,  if 
indeed  it  obtained  any  place  in  the  paper  at  all, 
and  certainly  none  if  it  were  the  opposition 
party.  However,  from  the  early  files  aecessable 
at  the  office  of  the  Bucyrus  Journal  and  the 
Evening  Telegraph  it  is  possible  to  get  much 
historical  knowledge  from  the  advertising  col- 
ums.  The  changes  in  firms  or  locations,  the 
new  stores  started,  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings, etc.,  are  only  learned  by  the  advertise- 
ments. After  the  year  1840  political  editorials 
became  frequent.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  entire 
amount  of  local  news  published  in  all  the  Bucy- 
rus papers  previous  to  the  year  1850  exceeded 
what  can  be  found  in  the  leading  papers  of  the 
county  in  any  one  month. 

The  use  of  stereotype  plates  has  helped  make 
newspapers  possible  in  many  small  towns  and 
in  these  later  days  the  cost  is  not  expensive  and 
the  value  is  very  great.  In  one  of  the  southern 
Ohio  counties  an  eccentric  character  named 
Tony  Barleyon  owned  a small  newspaper,  lie 


bought  a page  of  two-column  short  stories  and 
for  six  months  ran  them  in  his  paper.  The 
page  contained  three  of  the  two-column  stories 
and  he  would  publish  lirst  one  then  the  other 
ol  them,  occasionally  forgetting  to  change  the 
stories  from  one  week  to  the  other,  and  this 
brought  some  comment  from  his  friends.  To 
vary  the  matter  Barleyon  mixed  the  stories  up, 
running  them  in  combination  so  that  the  first 
column  of  one  story  would  be  published  with 
the  second  column  of  another. 

John  Moderwell  is  the  authority  for  the  fact 
that  the  first  printing  press  brought  to  Craw- 
ford county  was  the  property  of  William  Y. 
McGill.  It  was  an  old  Ramage  press,  and 
about  1829  he  contemplated  publishing  a Jack- 
son  paper,  at  Bucyrus,  but  after  the  first  num- 
ber appeared  the  publication  was  discontinued. 
McGill  must  have  been  a man  of  excellent  fi- 
nancial judgment,  for  he  had  discretion  enough 
to  foresee  that,  even  in  that  day,  running  a 
newspaper  in  Crawford  county  would  not  be  an 
easy  road  to  financial  prosperity,  and  he 
promptly  suspended  the  new  enterprise.  He 
continued  a resident  of  Bucyrus  and  vicinity 
for  many  years,  occasionally  teaching  school 
in  the  village  and  surrounding  country.  April 
1,  1833,  he  acted  as  election  clerk  in  Liberty 
township,  and  at  the  same  time,  his  fellow  cit- 
izens having  implicit  faith  in  him,  elected  him 
to  the  lucrative  office  of  “fence  viewer”  of  that 
township.  This  is,  so  far  as  known,  the  only 
honor  or  political  preferment  given  to  the  man 
who  introduced  the  printing  press  into  Craw- 
ford county.  When  war  was  declared  with 
Mexico,  McGill  left  for  the  scene  of  hostili- 
ties, feeling,  no  clouht  that  the  success  he  had 
failed  to  achieve  with  the  pen  might  he  attained 
by  the  sword,  but  misfortune  was  his  lot,  for 
while  on  his  way  home  he  took  sick  and  died 
at  Newport,  Kentucky.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
copies  of  this  first  paper  published  in  Crawford 
county  were  preserved. 

d he  second  attempt  at  journalism  was  made 
by  William  Crosby,  who  obtained  possession 
of  the  McGill  press  and  materials,  and  about 
September  1,  1831,  commenced  the  publication 
of  a newspaper  advocating  democratic  princi- 
ples. This  was  called  the  Western  Journal 
and  Bucyrus  Advertiser  above  spoken  of  and 
was  printed  and  published  on  Sandusky  avenue, 
a few  doors  north  of  the  post  office.  The  post 
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office  was  at  Henry  St.  John’s  store  where 
the  Bucyrus  City  Rank  is  now  located,  and  it 
is  likely  the  few  doors  north  was  about  where 
Englehard’s  clothing  store  is  at  present.  If 
this  paper  appeared  regularly,  counting  from 
the  numbers  of  the  issues  preserved  and  framed 
as  above  mentioned,  which  was  No.  105,  it 
must  have  been  started  in  November,  1831,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  paper  was  issued  regularly 
each  week,  so  it  is  possible  the  first  number  of 
the  Western  Journal  might  have  been  several 
months  prior  to  this  date.  The  paper  changed 
names  between  November  30,  1833  and  Febru- 
ary 1,  1834,  for  on  the  latter  date  it  was  known 
as  the  Bucyrus  Journal. 

The  Western  Journal  and  Bucyrus  Advertis- 
er was  a four-page  paper  of  four  columns  to 
the  page,  and  the  issue  of  Nov.  30,  1833,  is  No. 
105.  In  this  paper  George  Sweney  offers  for 
sale  half  a lot  which  is  situated  a short  dis- 
tance north  of  Henry  St.  John’s  store,  on  which 
there  is  a comfortable  two-story  dwelling.  It 
is  probable  this  is  the  building  which  was  the 
home  of  the  paper,  as  it  was  expected  in  those 
days  a party  leader  should  furnish  a home  for 
his  political  paper,  and  as  two  years  had  elapsed 
with  little  or  no  rent  coming  in,  and  it  would 
be  political  heresy  to  close  up  the  concern, 
the  smoothest  and  easiest  way  out  of  the  dif- 
ficulty w'as  to  unload  the  burden  on  some  one 
else.  Crosby,  however,  was  doing  his  best.  He 
was  offering  for  sale  lot  No.  15 1 in  Bucyrus, 
which  w'as  the  west  82  feet  of  the  lot  on  w hich 
the  Hotel  Royal  now  stands,  and  ran  south  on 
Poplar  street  132  feet.  The  advertisement 
states  the  lot  “is  in  a healthy  and  flourishing 
part  of  the  town.”  He  further  announces  lie 
w'ants  some  wheat  on  subscription,  and  that  he 
will  take  lumber  in  payment  for  debts  due  him, 
specializing:  “Oak,  Ash,  Poplar,  Black  and 
White  Walnut,  and  Cherry  boards;  shingle 
and  Plastering  Lath — Scantling  and  Shingles.” 

Three  other  advertisements,  all  in  the  same 
issue,  should  be  read  in  connection : 

First — John  Davis  and  Joseph  Kirk  an- 
nounce a dissolution  of  partnership  in  the  hat- 
ting business. 

Second — John  Davis  announces  that  he  is  in 
the  hatting  business  at  Cary’s  old  stand,  and 
has  hats  at  wholesale  and  retail,  and  “war- 
ranted as  good  as  any  made  in  the  western 
country.” 


Third — “All  persons  are  cautioned  against 
a promissory  note  given  by  me,  payable  to  Jos. 
Kirk,  for  the  sum  of  $175,  tw'dve  months  after 
date,  dated  about  the  first  day  of  October,  1833, 
as  I shall  not  feel  myself  bound  to  pay  the 
same  unless  compelled  by  law.  John  Davis.” 

Zalmon  Rowse,  as  administrator  of  his 
brother,  announces  he  will  sell  a part  of  the 
east  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  35, 
Holmes  township.  [This  was  the  land  in  North 
Bucyrus  extending  from  the  Tiffin  road  half 
way  to  Sandusky  avenue]  ; also  land  on  the 
turnpike  road  south  of  Bucyrus.  [This  is  now- 
in  the  corporation.] 

Elizabeth  and  William  M’Curdy  announce 
their  appointment  as  administratrix  and  admin- 
istrator of  James  M’Curdy,  of  Liberty  town- 
ship, deceased. 

John  Moderwell  announces  the  removal  of 
his  cabinet  shop  to  the  new  building  on  the  west 
side  of  the  square.  [This  was  the  lot  on  which 
the  Hotel  Royal  now  stands.  Previous  to  this 
his  building  had  been  on  the  Rowse  Block  cor- 
ner.] 

James  McCracken,  as  J.  P.,  publishes  an  at- 
tachment in  a suit  of  Abraham  Yost  against  an 
absent  debtor. 

R.  W.  Musgrave  and  Henry  St.  John,  mer- 
chants, also  publish  an  attachment  against  Hen- 
ry Flack,  an  absconding  debtor;  amount  $100. 

Advertisements  are  also  published  announc- 
ing that  a petition  will  be  presented  to  the  next 
Legislature  to  form  a newr  county.  The  new 
county  was  to  take  from  what  is  now  Crawr- 
ford,  all  of  Auburn  and  Vernon,  the  northern 
three  miles  of  Sandusky  and  the  eastern  three 
miles  of  Cranberry,  Auburn  and  Vernon  being 
then  in  Richland  county. 

Another  county  petitioned  for  was  to  take 
in  Auburn  in  Richland  county  and  Cranberry 
in  Crawford. 

Other  petitions  to  be  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature was  for  the  establishment  of  a graded 
state  board  from  Mamsfield  in  Richland  county 
to  Bucyrus  in  Cnnvford  county;  also  a state 
road  “beginning  at  the  Public  Square  in  Ga- 
bon, in  the  county  of  Richland,  from  thence  on 
the  nearest  and  best  ground  to  the  town  of 
Bucyrus.” 

An  item  in  the  paper  states  that  the  Ohio 
State  fournal  announces  that  if  it  receives  suf- 
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ficient  encouragement  it  will  publish  a daily 
during  the  session  of  the  Legislature. 

In  1830  Columbus  was  a town  of  2437  peo- 
ple, and  it  is  a pleasure  to  state  sufficient  en- 
couragement was  given,  for  the  daily  was  pub- 
lished. 

Here  is  the  only  local  item  in  the  paper: 

“We  have  been  requested  to  state  that  Rev.  Mr. 
Dickey  of  the  Associate  Church  will  preach  at  the 
Court  House  in  the  village  on  Sunday  next  to  com- 
mence at  11  o’clock  a.  m.” 

Two  things  are  observable  in  the  only  local 
item;  first,  his  declining  to  assume  responsibil- 
ity for  the  item,  and  second  the  statement 
that  the  reverend  gentlemen  would  commence 
preaching  a 1 1 o’clock.  It  was  a correct  state- 
ment to  make,  as  it  gave  no  indication  as  to 
when  he  would  finish,  as  in  those  early  days  it 
was  nothing  unusual  for  a minister  to  preach 
two  and  three  hours. 

The  next  number  in  existence  w as  called  the 
Bucyrus  Journal,  and  is  dated  Eeb.  1,  1834,  and 
is  No.  1 14,  showing  by  the  date  and  number 
that  it  was  being  published  regularly  each 
week.  It  again  has  been  but  one  new's  item : 

“Died — In  this  vicinity  on  Wednesday  morning  last, 
Mr.  Simeon  Parcher,  leaving  a wife  and  a large  family 
of  children  to  mourn  his  loss." 

This  next  number  shows  that  when  an  ad- 
vertisement once  got  into  the  paper  it  stayed 
there.  The  legal  notices  of  Musgrave  & St. 
John  of  Abraham  Yost  for  their  absent 
debtors,  and  the  administrator’s  notice,  get 
their  tenth  publication,  when  the  law'  called  for 
but  four. 

John  Modenvell  as  sheriff  advertises  six 
properties  for  sale,  all  in  what  is  now  Wyandot 
county. 

Jacob  Bryant  and  John  Mitchell  advertise  a 
dissolution  of  partnership  in  the  merchandising 
business. 

Crosby’s  lot  “in  a healthy  and  flourishing 
part  of  the  town”  is  still  for  sale. 

Mere  are  two  advertisements,  which  show 
the  manners  and  customs  of  those  days  : 

“Six  Cents  Reward — Ran  away  from  the  sub- 
scriber living  in  Bucyrus,  on  the  20th  inst.,  a boy  named 
Peter  Wcrlli,  an  indentured  apprentice  in  the  Wagon 
and  Ploughmaking  business.  All  persons  are  hereby 
count,  as  1 will  prosecute  all  who  do  so.  Said  boy  is 
about  18  years  old,  dark  complected,  is  fond  of  talking 
cautioned  against  harboring  or  trusting  him  on  my  ac- 


with  his  superiors,  and  occasionally  tries  to  play  the 
fiddle;  had  on  when  he  went  away  a dark  sattinet  coat- 
tee,  white  hat,  and  striped  sattined  pantaloons  of  a 
snuff  color.  1 he  above  reward  will  be  given  but  no 
charges  paid. 

“P.  S. — An  additional  reward  of  a bundle  of  shav- 
ings will  be  given  to  any  person  returning  said  hoy  to 
the  subscriber. 

“George  Myers. 

“Bucyrus,  Dec.  20,  1833 — W3.” 

Here  is  Chapter  Two. 

" To  the  Public. — Mr.  Editor:  Sir:  In  your 

paper  of  the  -21st  inst.  I perceive  an  advertisement 
signed  by  George  Myers,  concerning  my  son,  Peter 
Werth.  Now  I wish  to  correct  an  error  in  said  adver- 
tisement. My  son  did  not  run  away  as  Mr.  Myers 
states;  he  came  home  on  account  of  some  ill  treatment 
on  Saturday  last.  I,  as  his  rightful  guardian,  com- 
menced a suit  against  Mr.  Myers  on  Monday  last  (for 
a non-performance  of  the  indenture)  the  result  of  which 
has  been  a verdict  in  my  favor  of  thirty  dollars. 

“P.  S. — Mr.  Myers  had  better  keep  his  shavings  for 
the  purpose  of  lighting  candles  to  play  cards,  dice,  and 
roulette  by,  and  save  his  money  also.* 

“Joseph  Werth,  Sr., 

“Bucyrus,  Dec.  24,  1833 — W4.” 

Sweney  has  probably  sold  his  building,  as  the 
advertisement  does  not  appear;  still  the  editor 
is  struggling  heroically  to  meet  expenses  as  wit- 
ness the  following: 

“The  Printer — Wants  the  following  articles  of 
Country  Produce  in  payment  on  subscription  debts, 
viz. : Wheat,  Rye,  Corn,  Oats,  Buckwheat,  Potatoes, 
Pork,  Beef,  Veal,  Cheese,  Butter,  Sugar,  Elax,  Linnen, 
Linsey,  Wool,  Tallow,  Candles,  Feathers,  I lay,  &c.,  &c., 
or  anything  else  which  we  can  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  sell 
again,  lie  would  be  glad  to  get  lumber  and  building 
material  of  all  kinds  (if  delivered  soon);  also  a few 
cords  of  Fire  Wood;  for  all  of  which  the  highest  mar- 
ker price  will  be  given.  And  moreover,  he  would  not 
take  it  amiss  if  he  could  occasionally  get  (it  would  be 
a mighty  pleasant  thing)  from  his  patrons  some 
money,  for  which  they  should  most  assuredly  receive 
his  hearty  thanks.” 

While  these  early  issues  of  the  Bucyrus 
Journal  and  the  Western  Journal  are  not  as 
well  printed  as  is  done  today,  it  is  a conspicuous 
fact  that  the  paper  holds  together  and  the  type 
is  clear  and  distinct,  a feature  which  will  prob- 
ably not  be  noted  about  the  average  paper  print- 
ed today  which  might  be  preserved  for  eighty 
years.  Crosby  sold  the  printing  plant  to 
Charles  P.  West,  who  published  for  about  one 
year  the  Peoples  Press  and  the  Peoples  Ad- 
vocate, both  of  which  aimed  to  he  neutral  in 

* At  the  March  term  of  court  in  1834,  the  following 
indictment  was  found.  "George  Myers,  for  suffering 
gaming  in  his  outhouse.” 
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politics.  In  1845  President  Polk  appointed 
Crosby  Consul  to  the  port  of  Talcahuano, 
Chili,  in  South  America.  Moderwell  says  in 
regard  to  Crosby’s  later  history  “binding  the 
office  was  not  very  lucrative  he  resigned  and 
engaged  in  whale  fishery,  which  proved  to  be 
much  more  profitable,  and  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged for  many  years.  He  visited  Bucyrus  in 
October,  1867.” 

David  R.  Lightner  was  employed  in  the  Peo- 
ple’s Press  office  before  the  publication  was  dis- 
continued, and,  when  West  sold  the  establish- 
ment to  Joseph  New'ell  arrangements  were 
made  for  a new'  paper,  to  lie  published  by 
Newell  & Lightner.  Mrs.  Newell,  however,  op- 
posed this  move  on  her  husband’s  part,  and,  in 
order  to  “keep  peace  in  the  family,”  Newell 
turned  the  enterprise  over  to  John  Reeder,  and 
is  said  to  have  given  him  ten  bushels  of  wdicat 
for  “taking  the  bargain  off  his  hands.”  Reeder 
and  his  son  Jonathan,  and  his  nephew  Lightner, 
then  started  the  Ohio  Intelligencer.  The  first 
number  appeared  about  1836,  for  the  21st 
number  of  it  was  issued  July  23,  and  the  42b 
number  December  30,  1836.  This  paper  was 
neutral  in  politics,  the  issue  of  July  23  pub- 
lishing both  Presidential  electoral  tickets.  The 
name  of  the  firm  was  then  D.  R.  Lightner  & 
Co.,  hut  after  fifty-two  numbers  had  been  is- 
sued John  Reeder  retired  and  his  son  Jonathan 
continued  in  partnership  with  his  cousin  Light- 
ner for  several  more  numbers  of  Volume  2. 
Young  Reeder  also  became  discouraged  and 
sold  his  interest  to  John  Caldwell.  The  Ohio 
Intelligencer  was  then  discontinued  and  Cald- 
well & Lightner  started  the  Crawford  Repub- 
lican about  August  1,  1 S3 7,  with  Caldwell  as 
editor  and  Lightner  as  publisher.  The  office 
was  then  on  the  corner  now  occupied  by  the  J. 
K.  Myers  store.  In  the  eighth  number,  dated 
November  4,  1837,  on  the  first  page,  and  No- 
vember 28,  on  the  third,  the  proprietors  make 
the  following  announcement: 

“The  experiment  we  have  commenced  in  the  pub- 
lishing of  a Democratic  paper  is  now  in  full  tide  of 
operation,  and  with  the  result  so  far  we  have  no  reason 
to  complain.  In  addition  to  the  old  list  of  subscribers 
we  have  obtained  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  new 
ones,  and  are  daily  receiving  more.  We  want  two  hun- 
dred more  immediately  and  no  labor  or  expense  will 
he  spared  to  make  our  paper  interesting.  An  interesting 
and  important  crisis  is  now  approaching  in  our  national 
and  state  affairs,  with  which  every  man  in  the  county 
should  make  himself  acquainted,  and  which  we  will  en- 
deavor to  lay  before  our  readers  as  they  transpire." 


This  number  was  issued  during  the  panic  of 
1837,  and,  money  being  very  scarce,  the  pro- 
prietors, in  order  to  secure  patronage,  pub- 
lished on  the  fourth  page,  in  sale-bill  type  the 
following  notice:  “Wheat,  corn,  buckwheat, 
oats,  pork,  beef,  butter  and  candles  will  be  re- 
received on  subscription  at  this  office.”  After 
52  numbers  of  the  Crawford  County  Republi- 
can had  been  published  Caldwell  retired  from 
the  firm,  and  Lightner  continued  the  paper  for 
another  year,  or  rather  for  another  volume  of 
fifty-two  numbers,  the  last  appearing  January 
1,  1840.  The  Democratic  brethren  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  manageemnt  of  the  paper  un- 
der Lightner,  who  said  “some  declared  I was 
not  a good  Democrat  for  publishing  a com- 
munication from  Bishop  Tuttle,  in  which  the 
people  were  advised  to  examine  both  sides.” 
Lightner  was  not  sorry  to  lie  relieved,  and  the 
office  was  transferred  to  Caldwell,  and  the  pa- 
per discontinued  for  about  three  months.  Mr. 
Lightner  was  afterward  elected  Mayor  of 
Bucyrus  in  1842  and  re-elected  in  1843.  Cald- 
well, for  many  years  a resident  of  Crawford 
county,  removed  to  California,  and  was  mur- 
dered w hile  carrying  mail. 

In  the  summer  or  fall  of  1838  a new  Whig 
paper,  the  Bucyrus  Democrat,  was  established 
by  John  Shrenck.  No.  52  of  volume  1 w'as 
issued  October  2,  1839.  An  examination  of 
this  issue  shows  that  the  character  of  Bucy- 
rus newspapers  has  improved  very  much  dur- 
ing these  75  years.  It  would  seem  the  sole 
idea  for  which  Shrenck  published  the  Democrat 
was  to  abuse  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
prosecuting  attorney,  Franklin  Adams.  This 
gentleman  was  elected  by  a large  majority,  re- 
elected two  terms  and  continued  for  years  an 
honored  and  respected  citizen  of  the  town, 
while  the  Democrat  “yielded  up  the  ghost”  70 
years  ago.  Shrenck  continued  the  paper  sev- 
eral years;  No.  47,  of  Volume  3 was  issued 
May  4,  1842,  and  it  was  published  during  the 
political  campaign  of  that  year.  After  a pre- 
carious existence  of  three  or  four  years  he  re- 
moved the  press  and  material  to  Kenton  and  in 
1845  1°  Upper  Sandusky.  The  Bucyrus  Dem- 
ocrat was  the  first  paper  published  in  Craw- 
ford county  in  opposition  to  the  Democratic 
party. 

The  Democrats  of  Crawford  county  were 
anxious  to  have  an  organ  at  Bucyrus  and  the 
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publishers  of  the  Ohio  Statesman,  at  Colum- 
bus, recommended  Thomas  J.  Orr  and  John 
White  as  two  printers  who  could  conduct  a 
paper  to  suit  the  party.  About  April  23,  1840, 
these  young  men  having  obtained  possession  of 
the  printing  material  formerly  owned  by  Cald- 
well & Lightner,  started  the  Democratic  Repub- 
lican, the  fourth  number  of  which  appeared 
May  14,  1840.  White  then  retired  from  the 
establishment;  it  is  generally  reported  that  the 
partnership  was  dissolved  by  Orr  kicking  White 
out  of  the  office  for  being  intoxicated.  Con- 
sidering tbe  present  partisan  meaning  of  the 
words  Democratic  and  Republican,  it  appears 
strange  that  in  1840  the  organ  of  the  Crawford 
county  Democracy  should  by  the  Democratic 
Republican,  while  the  Whig  paper,  opposed  to 
the  Democracy  should  be  known  as  the  Bucy- 
rus Democrat.  Orr  continued  in  the  newspaper 
business  at  Bucyrus  for  several  years  and  at 
the  start  was  supported  by  the  Democratic 
party.  The  first  volume  of  his  Democrat  Re- 
publican was  completed  May  28,  184  r,  and 
shortly  after  this  Orr  commenced  issuing  the 
paper  very  irregularly,  for  although  the  second 
volume  was  started  June  4,  1841,  it  had  only 
reached  the  28th  number  by  July  23,  1842.  It 
had  taken  him  eight  months  to  issue  the  last 
fourteen  numbers  of  the  second  volume.  Orr 
was  a brilliant  writer,  and  a genial,  social, 
whole-souled  man,  but  could  do  nothing  with 
more  ease  and  grace  than  any  man  in  the  vil- 
lage. Everybody  liked  him,  but  the  leading 
Democrats  so  seriously  objected  to  this  shift- 
less way  of  conducting  a party  organ,  that  he 
did  better  the  second  year,  and  starting  Vol.  3 
on  April  6,  1843,  he  managed  to  get  it  com- 
pleted by  June  8,  1844,  publishing  the  52  num- 
bers in  a year  and  a record  breaker  for  Orr. 
Tie  managed  to  do  fairly  well  in  the  summer  of 
1844  as  it  was  a Presidential  campaign,  and  he 
took  a natural  interest  in  politics,  but  after  the 
campaign  was  over,  and  bis  party  had  won.  he 
dropped  back  farther  than  ever  in  the  irregular- 
ity of  the  issues.  The  patrons  of  the  paper 
in  disgust,  secured  another  man  and  the  Peo- 
ple’s Forum  was  started  in  the  spring  of  1845, 
and  after  publishing  a few  more  irregular  num- 
bers, the  last  about  July,  with  the  fourth  vol- 
ume lacking  several  numbers  of  completion, 
Orr  gave  bis  paper  to  William  T.  Giles,  the 
only  man  about  the  establishment  who  did  any 


work,  and  Giles  loaded  it  on  a wagon  and 
started  the  first  Democratic  paper  at  Upper 
Sandusky. 

In  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  counties  it 
was  a difficult  matter  for  papers  to  exist,  and 
there  was  generally  but  one  in  a county,  and 
that  depended  for  its  support  not  so  much  on 
its  patrons  as  on  the  county  printing.  Craw- 
ford was  a Democratic  county,  and  w hen  Orr 
started  a real  Democratic  paper  he  secured  the 
county  printing  and  the  Whig  paper  went  to  the 
wall.  Two  papers  could  not  be  sustained  in 
Bucyrus,  and  about  1843  Shrenck  moved  his 
plant  to  Kenton  and  on  Feb.  3,  1845,  tbe  act 
was  passed  creating  Wyandot  county  from 
Crawford,  and  Shrenck  loaded  his  plant  into 
a wagon  and  started  it  across  the  country  and 
on  Fell.  15,  1845,  issued  the  first  paper  at  Up- 
per Sandusky,  which  was  called  the  Wyandott 
Telegraph,  with  two  “tt’s.”  His  office  was  the 
old  Council  House,  but  the  county  bought  the 
building  and  he  was  compelled  to  move,  and 
while  waiting  to  secure  a new  location  pub- 
lished one  number  under  an  apple-tree  in  the 
open  air.  His  paper  was  Whig  in  politics,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  his  former  subscrib- 
ers in  that  portion  of  Crawford  county,  which 
was  now  Wyandot.  That  fall  was  the  first 
election  for  the  county  officials  in  Wyandot 
county,  and  the  editor  poured  his  weekly  ti- 
rade of  abuse  on  the  ini< | u i ties  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  eulogized  every  candidate  and 
every  doctrine  of  the  Whigs.  The  Democrats 
were  wild,  and  they  hurried  to  Bucyrus  for  re- 
lief. Good  natured,  genial  Tom  Orr  had  been 
publishing  a Democratic  paper  at  Bucyrus  at 
such  irregular  intervals  that  the  Democrats  had 
induced  another  man  to  establish  a paper  in 
their  city.  While  Orr  talked  politics  and  told 
stories  at  every  loafing  place  in  the  village,  his 
paper  was  being  gotten  out,  such  as  it  was,  by 
a young  man  named  William  T.  Giles,  not  an 
editor,  but  a printer,  about  22  years  of  age. 
When  the  Upper  Sandusky  delegation  reached 
Bucyrus  they  met  Orr.  He  was  not  only  ready 
to  quit,  but  as  usual  would  do  anything  to  ac- 
commodate his  friends,  so  he  suggested  that 
Giles  could  buy  his  plant  and  take  it  to  Upper 
Sandusky.  Giles  only  paid  $1.25  per  week  for 
board,  but  was  unable  to  collect  enough  money 
from  Oi  r to  keep  this  paid  up,  so  he  was  linan- 
ciallv  insolvent,  lie  also  doubted  his  ability  to 
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run  a paper,  but  his  democracy  was  unques- 
tioned; and,  persuaded  by  Orr  and  the  Upper 
Sandusky  Democrats,  he  agreed  to  look  over 
the  field.  In  company  with  William  M.  Scroggs, 
afterward  his  brother-in-law,  he  visited  Upper 
Sandusky,  and  agreed  to  undertake  the  job.  Orr 
had  said  there  would  be  no  difficulty  on  terms. 
And  there  wasn’t.  Orr  was  to  receive  Giles’ 
individual  note  for  the  property,  due  in  eight 
months,  the  amount  due  Giles  from  Orr  being 
deducted.  When  the  note  was  due,  if  Giles 
could  not  pay  it,  he  was  to  return  the  property, 
and  Orr  was  to  pay  him  in  cash  the  balance  due 
him  for  wages.  The  contract  and  note  were 
drawn  up  by  Josiali  Scott.  Giles  was  an  in- 
dustrious arid  hard  worker.  ITis  Democratic 
friends  bought  him  an  old  house  in  Upper  San- 
dusky, and  this  he  fitted  up  for  a printing  of- 
fice. Everything  being  ready,  Giles  borrowed 
a horse  of  one  of  the  staunch  Democrats,  of 
Upper  Sandusky,  Col.  Robt  McKelly;  started 
early  in  the  morning,  drove  to  Bueyrus,  got 
Fred  Feiring  to  assist  him,  and  the  plant  was 
loaded  on  the  wagon,  and  by  evening  in  its  new 
home,  and  he  issued  his  first  paper,  the  Dem- 
ocratic Pioneer,  on  Aug.  29,  1S45.  So  the 
first  papers  of  both  parties  were  started  in  Up- 
per Sandusky  by  Bueyrus  men.  Giles  poured 
hot  shot  and  bad  grammar  into  the  Whigs,  and 
when  the  election  was  over  the  county  was 
Democratic,  Giles  had  the  county  printing,  and 
the  week  after  the  October  election  Schrenck 
left  with  his  plant  for  a new  field  in  Henry 
county,  receiving  the  following  complimentary 
notice  from  his  successful  rival: 

“The  thing  that  decamped  from  this  place,  and  took 
up  his  abode  in  Napoleon,  Henry  county,  and  is  issuing 
a little  filthy  sheet,  is  said  to  he  doing  great  service  to 
the  Democracy  of  that  county,  and  the  Democrats  are 
returning  their  thanks  to  him.  Good  ! We  hope  our 
friends  in  those  regions  will  give  him  plenty  of  rope,  and 
the  consequence  will  be  seen.” 

When  the  note  became  due  Giles  wrote  Orr 
of  his  impossibility  to  pay,  and  said  he  would 
return  the  plant,  and  collect  his  back  wages,  as 
per  contract.  Orr  was  in  worse  financial  con- 
dition than  ever,  and  being  unable  to  pay  the 
wages,  finally  succeeded  in  coaxing  Giles  to 
go  ahead  with  the  plant  and  pay  when  he  could. 
Giles  made  a success  of  it  and  later  became  one 
af  the  prominent  newspaper  men  of  the  west, 
and  although!  later  in  life  he  may  have  been 


able  to  explain  just  what  he  meant  in  his  first 
announcement  in  the  Pioneer,  he  certainly 
never  found  any  grammar  which  would  suc- 
cessfully cover  the  paragraph  in  its  entirety. 
Here  is  his  entry  into  journalism: 

“It  is  the  intention  of  the  editor  to  be  perfectly 
free  and  uncontrolled  by  any  man  or  set  of  men,  and 
always  willing  to  receive  the  counsel  of  such  as  are 
desirous  of  promoting  the  good  cause,  for  which  it  is 
published  to  vindicate,  as  the  advice  of  many  is  likely 
to  be  more  correct  than  the  few.” 

As  for  Tom  Orr,  he  was  more  popular  with- 
out his  paper  than  with  it,  so  his  party  elected 
him  Clerk  of  the  Court,  a position  he  held  for 
six  years,  proving  a most  efficient  and  popular 
official. 

In  1859  he  was  chosen  to  represent  Seneca, 
Crawford  and  Wyandot  counties  in  the  state 
senate.  During  the  second  session  the  war 
broke  out  and  Orr  supported  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  legislature  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union.  For  doing  this  he  was  bitterly 
denounced  by  some  of  the  leaders  of  his  party 
at  home,  and  when  he  sought  a renomination  at 
the  next  primary  election,  received  only  782 
votes  in  Crawford  county,  while  judge  Lang 
of  Tiffin  received  760,  and  the  latter  was  nom- 
inated at  the  Senatorial  Convention.  Orr  aft- 
erward remove  to  Calhoun  county,  Iowa, 
where  he  died  July  2,  1874. 

When  the  Democrats  of  Crawford  became 
dissatisfied  with  Orr’s  irregularly  issued  pub- 
lication, they  induced  J.  R.  Knap]).,  Jr.,  who 
had  for  several  years  been  connected  w ith  the 
Marion  Mirror,  to  establish  another  Democrat- 
ic paper  at  Bueyrus.  The  first  number  of  this, 
the  People’s  Forum,  appeared  April  12,  1845, 
and  three  months  later  Orr  sold  his  plant  to 
Giles.  The  Forum  has  been  regularly  pub- 
lished since,  under  different  proprietors.  John 
R.  Knapp  learned  his  trade  as  a printer  in  New 
York,  and  in  1S42  with  his  brother  started  the 
Marion  Mirror.  Tn  1845  he  sold  out  to  his 
brother  in  order  to  come  to  Bueyrus  and  start 
the  People’s  Forum,  which  he  ran  until  1847 
and  sold  to  Mordecai  P.  Bean.  In  1846  w hile 
at  Bueyrus  Mr.  Knapp  was  appointed  by  John 
G.  Brcslin,  then  clerk  of  the  senate,  as  his  as- 
sistant clerk.  Tn  1 8q8  lie  was  elected  Senate 
Clerk.  I'he  Senate  stood  Democrats  18,  Whigs 
15.  Free  Soil  4;  the  Free  Soilers  were  ‘‘Pro- 
gressive Whigs”  so  the  Senate  was  a tie  po- 
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litically.  In  those  days  the  Clerk  of  the  Sen- 
ate had  the  giving  out  of  the  publication  of 
laws,  (worth  about  $50,000  to  some  paper,) 
so  when  opportunity  offered  there  was  a light. 
Balloting  lasted  four  days.  Knapp  got  his  18 
Democratic  votes  all  right  on  every  ballot,  but 
lacked  one  of  a majority,  and  on  the  121st 
ballot  he  received  nineteen  votes  and  was 
elected,  and  Sam  Medary,  of  the  Ohio  States- 
man, secured  the  publication  of  the  laws.  The 
next  session  was  also  close  as  it  took  300  bal- 
lots to  agree  on  the  speaker,  but  Knapp  got  the 
clerkship  on  the  second  ballot,  showing  he  had 
made  a good  clerk. 

Knapp’s  office  for  a few  weeks  after  he 
came  here  was  opposite  the  Court  House;  then 
it  was  moved  a few  doors  east,  near  the  old 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  In  April  1848  the 
printing  material  was  moved  to  a room  over 
Lauck  & Bailor’s  store;  the  frame  still  standing 
on  the  corner  of  the  Square  and  East  Mansfield 
street;  in  April,  1850  it  was  moved  to  the  .An- 
derson block,  long  known  as  the  Ward-Gorm- 
ley  residence,  opposite  the  present  office  of  the 
Bucyrus  Journal  and  the  Evening  Telegraph. 
In  the  spring  of  1855  it  was  moved  to  the  Deal 
House  corner.  Bean  had  bought  the  People’s 
Forum  in  1847  and  was  proprietor  for  about 
ten  years.  During  the  latter  part  of  that  dec- 
ade Philip  Dombaugh  was  associated  with  him 
but  never  owned  an  interest,  although  consid- 
ered the  publisher  for  several  years.  They  fi- 
nally dissolved  business  relations  April  24, 
1857,  and  shortly  after  Bean  sold  the  Forum 
to  J.  A.  Estill,  who  wras  later  editor  of  the 
Holmes  County  Farmer.  The  office  was  re- 
moved to  the  Ouinby  block  April  r,  1859,  and 
in  a few'  weeks  passed  into  the  hands  of  A.  Mc- 
Greggor  who,  after  he  left  here  was  editor  of 
the  Stark  County  Democrat,  at  Canton,  and 
died  there  in  November,  1901.  When  Mr.  Mc- 
Greggor  left  he  transferred  the  paper  to  the 
late  Judge  Thomas  Beer,  and  the  office  was 
removed  to  the  Burkhart  block,  now  known  as 
the  Mader  block,  on  January  1,  1862.  On 
April  25,  Henry  Barnes  and  Thomas  Coughlin 
purchased  Beer’s  interest  in  the  paper.  After 
five  months  Barnes  retired  from  the  partner- 
ship, but  Coughlin  continued  as  proprietor  un- 
til April,  1868,  and  the  office  was  removed  to 
the  Blair  block.  In  October,  1867,  he  was 
elected  County  Clerk  and  was  re-elected  in 


1870.  Before  entering  on  the  duties  of  this  po- 
sition he  sold  the  paper  to  John  R.  Clymer,  who 
had  been  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  for  the  previ- 
ous seven  years.  About  this  time  the  office, 
which  had  been  improved  by  the  addition  of  a 
fine  Cincinnati  cylinder  press  and  other  new 
printing  material,  was  removed  from  Blair’s 
hall  to  the  second  story  of  No.  8 Quinby  block. 
I11  August,  1867,  Mr.  Coughlin  employed  as  as- 
sociate editor  of  his  paper  William  Hubbard, 
who  continued  wdth  the  Forum  until  April, 
1869.  This  - gentleman  was  an  unusually 
earnest  and  forcible  writer,  and  had  a national 
reputation  on  account  of  the  fearlessness  of 
his  writings  in  opposition  to  the  war.  During 
the  war  he  was  publishing  a paper  at  Dayton, 
and  the  citizens  believing  bis  vigorous  expres- 
sions were  disloyal,  visited  his  office  one  night 
without  waiting  for  the  formality  of  an  invita- 
tion, and  destroyed  the  plant.  With  a praise- 
worthy tenderness  of  heart,  to  prevent  the  ed- 
itor seeing  his  property  ruined,  they  consider- 
ately threw  him  out  of  the  window  before  they 
commenced  their  work  of  destruction.  Noth- 
ing was  done,  as  public  opinion  in  that  city  was 
against  the  editor.  He  went  to  Bellefontaine 
where  he  edited  the  Logan  County  Gazette, 
with  his  pen  a trifle  sharpened  by  his  experi- 
ences, and  then  came  to  Bucyrus.  When  he  re- 
tired from  the  Forum  the  partnership  of  Hub- 
bard & Coughlin  was  formed  and  they  bought 
the  Democratic  Northwest  at  Napoleon,  Ohio, 
which  Mr.  Hubbard  edited  until  he  died,  May 
1 i,  1872. 

In  1874,  Mr.  Coughlin  was  elected  clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  Columbus, 
serving  one  term;  he  went  from  there  to  Cin- 
cinnati and  eventually  returned  to  the  print- 
ing business.  Advanced  in  years,  he  is  still 
living  at  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  a member  of 
the  Printers’  Home. 

Under  the  ownership  of  Mr.  Clymer,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1871,  a steam  engine  was  added  to  the 
plant  and  the  first  paper  was  printed  by  steam 
in  Bucyrus.  For  over  27  years  the  paper  had 
been  folio  in  form,  but  in  October,  1871,  it 
was  changed  to  a quarto,  and  subscribers  who 
desired  it  semi-weekly  were  furnished  four 
pages  on  Tuesday  and  four  on  Friday.  This 
system  was  continued  until  the  four  page  form 
was  resumed,  November  17,  1876.  During 
the  nine  years  Mr.  Clymer  was  publisher  the 
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office  occupied  at  different  times  each  floor  of 
No.  8 Ouinby  block.  On  April  20,  1877,  Ma- 
jor J.  11.  Williston,  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
Marion  Mirror,  bought  the  paper,  and  in  De- 
cember, 1878,  the  establishment  was  removed 
to  the  basement  of  the  Deal  block,  were  it  con- 
tinued for  a number  of  years  and  then  moved  to 
the  south  room  of  the  Vollrath  block  where  Jo- 
seph Ulmer  now  has  his  store,  and  from  there 
it  was  moved  to  the  old  Methodist  church  build- 
ing where  it  is  at  present  located.  In  1883  Mr. 
Williston,  was  elected  State  Senator  from  the 
district  and  re-elected  in  1885,  and  during  the 
time  he  was  in  the  Ohio  Senate,  A.  R.  Bell  was 
the  associate  editor,  and  manager,  a part  of  the 
time  being  assisted  by  Walter  If.  Wright,  an 
unusually  clever  writer.  Major  Williston  sold 
an  interest  in  the  Forum  to  Frank  Holbrook 
and  later  the  Holbrook  Brothers  bought  the 
other  interest.  Grant  A.  McNutt,  a brother-in- 
law  of  the  Holbrooks  became  a member  of  the 
firm.  He  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  ver- 
satile local  writers  ever  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness at  Bucyrus.  When  the  Spanish-American 
War  broke  out  he  accepted  a Government  posi- 
tion at  Washington  where  he  remained  several 
years,  when  he  returned  to  Bucyrus,  filling  va- 
rious positions,  and  died  in  1911.  Under  the 
Holbrooks,  A.  M.  Ensminger  was  editor  of  the 
paper,  a position  he  filled  until  he  was  appointed 
postmaster  in  July,  1894,  when  Horace  Hol- 
brook assumed  the  editorial  management  and 
Frank  Holbrook  the  business  department.  In 
Oct.,  1901,  the  Bucyrus  Publishing  Company 
was  incorporated,  and  Ihe  new  company  bought 
the  Forum  and  the  Crawford  County  News, 
changing  the  name  to  the  News  Forum,  L.  M. 
Smith  being  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  new  company,  as  well  as  the  principal  stock- 
holder; W.  II.  lams  editor.  Under  this  editor- 
ship and  management  the  paper  has  continued 
ever  since,  its  business  constantly  increasing 
and  in  October  of  this  year  they  added  a per- 
fecting press  to  their  plant. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  Major  Williston  to 
establish  a daily  paper  in  1880,  the  first  num- 
ber having  appeared  July  13  of  that  year.  But 
it  was  discontinued  Nov.  3.  after  an  existence 
of  four  months.  About  1 886  the  Holbrooks 
took  charge  of  the  Daily  Critic,  which  they  ran 
for  a few  years  and  then  discontinued  it  On 
March  2,  1891,  the  Daily  Forum  was  started 


by  them,  and  it  has  had  a prosperous  existence 
ever  since,  in  1907  a linotype  machine  was  in- 
stalled, the  first  in  the  county. 

When  Major  j.  II.  Williston  left  here  he 
went  to  Fostoria,  where  he  engaged  in  other 
business  and  died  in  that  city,  March  20,  1891. 
Frank  and  Horace  Holbrook  went  to  Califor- 
nia where  they  continued  in  the  newspaper 
business,  later  returning  to  Ohio,  Horace  Hol- 
brook being  the  present  proprietor  of  the  War- 
ren Democrat,  in  Trumbull  county. 

After  ShreUck’s  Bucyrus  Democrat  had  been 
discontinued  the  Whigs  of  Crawford  county 
were  without  an  organ  for  nearly  ten  years. 
From  1845  to  Jan.  1,  1853,  the  Forum  was 
the  only  paper  in  the  county.  Near  the  close  of 
1852  ■ subscription  papers  were  circulated 
throughout  the  county,  by  Henry  Converse,  D. 
W.  Swigart  and  James  McLain,  the  Whig  lead- 
ers, and  enough  subscribers  were  guaranteed  to 
warrant  J.  A.  Crevier  in  publishing  a Whig  pa- 
per, and  the  first  number  of  the  present  Bucy- 
rus Journal  was  issued  January  1,  1833.  In 

1855  the  Republican  party  was  organized,  and 
the  Journal,  under  Crevier,  warmly  espoused 
the  doctrines  advocated  by  that  party.  Since 
then,  under  different  proprietors  the  paper  has 
advocated  the  interests  of  the  Republican 
party  and  its  principles.  With  the  exception  of 
eleven  eight-page  numbers  printed  during  three 
months  of  1856,  The  Journal  w'as  always  a 
folio  until  1890  when  it  became  an  eigbt-page 
paper.  For  two  years  the  office  was  located  at 
the  corner  of  Sandusky  avenue  and  “Pill”  alley, 
that  alley  being  the  name  given  the  driveway 
south  of  the  Wynn  millinery  store.  From 
there  the  office  was  moved  in  1854  to  the  sec- 
ond story  of  the  old  frame  building  which  stood 
on  the  Bucyrus  City  Bank  corner.  May  1, 

1856  it  w'as  removed  to  the  lot  where  the  busi- 
ness of  J.  ITerskowdtz  is  at  present  located,  just 
west  of  the  City  Bank  Building.  February  22, 
1858  the  office  was  removed  to  the  McCoy 
building  just  opposite  the  court  house,  the 
building  where  the  People’s  Forum  published 
its  first  number.  On  Jan.  1,  1859  the  Journal 
office  was  removed  to  the  second  story  of  the 
Rouse  block,  which  had  just  been  completed, 
and  here  the  paper  was  published  for  seventeen 
years.  In  18.53  a strike  occurred  among  the 
printers  at  work  on  the  daily  papers  at  Pitts- 
burgh ; two  of  them,  David  R.  Locke  and  James 
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G.  Robinson,  started  on  a western  trip.  They 
reaehed  Plymouth,  Richland  county,  and  were 
induced  by  citizens  there  to  revive  the  Adver- 
tiser, which  they  ran  until  1855,  when  they  sold 
out  and  with  Eocliff  Brinkcrhoff  purchased  the 
Mansfield  Herald.  Soon  after  Locke  sold  his 
interest  in  that  paper  and  March  20,  1856,  pur- 
chased the  Bucyrus  Journal  of  Mr.  Crevier. 
After  Mr.  Crevier  left  Bucyrus  he  went  to  Cin- 
cinnati where  he  was  prominent  in  local  affairs. 
He  died  there  December  27,  1867,  aged  47 
years.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  chief 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Hamilton  county  treas- 
urer. For  several  months  after  D.  R.  Locke 
purchased  the  Journal  his  brother  D.  W.  Locke, 
was  associated  with  him,  but  they  dissolved 
partnership  July  15.  Shortly  afterward  Locke 
persuaded  his  former  partner  James  G.  Robin- 
son, to  take  an  interest  in  the  Journal  with  him, 
and  in  April,  1857,  the  two  friends  were  again 
united  in  their  business  interests.  1 he  office 
was  improved  by  the  addition  of  a Robinson 
Princeton  power  press,  which  was  the  first 
cylindrical  press  brought  to  Bucyrus.  These 
two  enterprising  men  worked  together,  cor- 
dially, and  advocated  in  their  paper  many  new 
enterprises  needed  in  the  community.  Among 
the  many  public  and  private  improvements 
which  were  the  result  of  their  persistent  agita- 
tion are  the  gas  works,  Oakwood  cemetery,  the 
many  beautiful  shade  trees,  better  streets,  and 
the  excellent  sidewalks  and  many  buildings.  In 
April,  1861,  J.  G.  Robinson  was  appointed  post- 
master of  Bucyrus  by  President  Lincoln,  which 
position  he  held  until  removed  for  political  rea- 
sons by  President  Johnson  in  1866.  Mr.  Locke 
retired  from  the  Journal  November  14,  1861, 
and  purchased  the  Findlay  Jeffersonian  and 
afterward  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Toledo 
Blade,  with  which  he  connected  the  balance  of 
his  life.  His  death  occurred  there  February 
15,  1888.  'The  first  of  the  Nasby  satirical  ar- 
ticles were  written  by  Mr.  Locke  during  his 
connection  with  the  Bucyrus  Journal  and  were 
first  published  in  that  paper  December  13,  i860 
and  the  first  of  Locke’s  letters  signed  “P.  V. 
Nasby”  was  published  in  the  Journal  during 
t86t.  In  1862  Ralph  Robinson  became  asso- 
ciated with  his  brother  in  the  ownership  of  the 
Journal. 

One  of  the  old  customs  of  newspapers  was 
the  issuing  of  a Carrier’s  Address  each  New 


Year's  Day,  in  which  the  names  of  the  more 
prominent  business  men  were  given  compli- 
mentary notices  in  verse.  These  addresses 
were  delivered  by  the  carrier  to  the  subscribers, 
and  various  sums  were  given  him  according  to 
the  generosity  of  the  subscriber.  In  these  ad- 
dresses Mr.  Locke  was  an  adept,  and  his  light, 
satirical  style  shows  to  advantage;  the  one  writ- 
ten by  him  for  Jan.  1,  1858,  praises  and  crit- 
icizes Bucyrus  in  the  following  bright  style: 

Here  seven  tall  churches  rear  their  towers  in  air; 
Here  thirty  grog-shops  on  the  thirsty  stare; 

Sinner  and  saint  may  both  be  happy  here — - 
Seven  founts  of  grace  and  thirty  odd  of  beer. 

City  of  Mud!  ’t is  true  that  every  street 
Runs  liquid  nastiness  about  our  feet. 

What  though  a spaniel  dog  can  scarcely  make 
His  way  along  our  streets,  or  through  that  lake 
We  call  the  square;  none  hope  to  find 
A place  with  more  good  qualities  combined. 

Look  at  our  women ! — tell,  0I1  tell  me  where, 
Nature  made  others  that  are  half  as  fair 
Look  at  our  men!  and  show  me  if  you  can, 

An  equal  number  and  each  one  a man. 

Sept.  2,  1867,  James  G.  Robinson  sold  his 
interest  in  the  Bucyrus  Journal  to  John  Hopley 
for  $1500  and  the  paper  was  run  by  Hopley 
& Robinson  until  May  20,  1868,  when  Mr. 
Hopley  purchased  Ralph  Robinson’s  interest 
for  $1500  and  was  thereafter  its  sole  owner. 
After  leaving  the  printing  office  James  G.  Rob- 
inson embarked  in  the  drug  busines  with  Dr. 
M.  C.  Cuykendall,  and  continued  at  this  until 
he  died  April  14,  1872.  Ralph  Robinson  re- 
moved to  Iow'a  and  was  connected  with  the 
Fairfield  Ledger,  Clarinda  Herald,  and  ended 
his  life  as  editor  and  owner  of  the  Newton 
Journal,  a paper  which  he  did  much  to  bring  to 
a high  standard  of  excellence.  Lie  died  in  1909. 
In  October,  1875  a new  Cottrell  & Babcock 
cylinder  press  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Hopley 
for  the  Journal,  and  shortly  after  it  was  in- 
stalled it  was  found  to  be  too  heavy  a piece  of 
machinery  to  be  operated  on  the  second  door 
and  the  office  was  moved  to  the  Converse  build- 
ing, 230  South  Sandusky  avenue,  December  30, 
1875.  This  building  was  later  owned  by  Ma- 
jor Williston,  of  the  Forum,  and  in  1888  the 
building  was  purchased  by  F.  L.  Hopley,  in 
the  name  of  the  Journal  Block  Company,  of 
which  he  was  the  ruling  spirit.  Upon  moving 
into  its  new  quarters  the  Journal  office  was 
equipped  with  steam.  Two  additions  to  the 
building  have  been  made  since  removing  to  the 
present  location  and  now  the  Journal  block  is 
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excellently  appointed  and  equipped  for  news- 
paper and  general  printing.  In  August,  1907, 
a Duplex  Perfecting  press  was  installed  for 
newspaper  work,  and  the  first  paper  in  the 
county  was  printed  from  a roll. 

John  I lopley  continued  at  the  head  of  the 
Journal  until  his  death.  In  1876  John  E.  Hop- 
ley  was  associated  with  him  under  the  name 
of  John  Hopley  & Son  an  arrangment  which 
continued  only  a short  time  when  John  E.  Flop- 
ley  went  to  New  York  and  engaged  in  news- 
paper work.  Returning  in  1883  the  firm  of 
John  Hopley  & Son  was  resumed  and  the  Jour- 
nal made  many  advances  under  the  joint  own- 
ership. 

On  October  17,  1887,  the  Evening  Telegraph 
was  started,  enterprising  Republicans  raising  a 
subscription  list  of  297,  as  the  “organ  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Republican  Club”  and  was  in 
charge  of  John  E.  Hopley  with  M.  V.  Long- 
worth  as  city  editor.  After  the  election  John 
E.  Hopley  decided  to  make  the  venture  a per- 
manent one  and  the  Telegraph  grew  rapidly 
in  public  favor.  John  Hopley  was  appointed 
postmaster  at  Bucyrus  in  1872  by  President 
Grant,  a position  he  held  for  seven  years.  He 
was  again  appointed  postmaster  in  1890  by 
President  Harrison.  After  his  appointment  by 
President  Harrison  he  organized  the  Hopley 
Printing  Co.,  and  incorporated  it,  being  him- 
self the  chief  holder  of  stock  but  his  sons  each 
had  blocks  of  the  stock  in  their  own  names. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  The  Telegraph  and  the 
Journal  became  one  property.  In  1898  John  E. 
Hopley  was  appointed  United  States  Consul 
at  Southampton,  England,  and  after  that  the 
Senior  Mr.  ITopley,  advanced  in  years  operated 
the  newspaper  properties  single  handed.  In 
March,  1902,  James  R.  Hopley  became  associ- 
ated with  the  plant  as  manager  and  continued  in 
that  position  until  he  was  appointed  postmaster 
by  President  Taft  December  13,  1910.  J.  W. 
Hopley  was  manager  of  the  plant  for  a year 
when  George  A.  Knapp  of  Marion  took  charge 
of  it  as  business  manager.  John  ITopley  died 
June  3,  1904  at  the  age  of  83  years.  During 
his  connection  with  the  Journal  he  obtained 
a national  reputation  for  the  soundness  of  his 
views  on  great  questions  and  often  was  able  to 
help  bis  political  parly  associates  by  bis  con- 
tribution of  planks  in  parly  platforms.  lie 


was  for  years  President  of  the  Ohio  Republican 
Editorial  Association. 

In  1881  Thomas  P.  Hopley  started  a small 
paper  which  he  called  The  Temperance  Ballot, 
lie  was  an  ardent  prohibitionist  and  started 
this  paper  during  the  campaign.  After  the  elec- 
tion of  that  year  he  found  his  little  paper  had 
made  such  a host  of  friends  that  he  decided  to 
continue  to  publish  it.  He  added  a local  news 
feature  and  assisted  by  his  sisters,  headed  by 
Miss  M.  C.  C.  Hopley,  made  the  paper  one  of 
brightness  and  character.  He  concluded  the 
title  of  his  paper  did  not  give  a good  and  proper 
conception  of  its  real  character  and  perhaps 
hindered  the  good  it  could  do.  He  therefore 
changed  the  name  to  the  Crawford  County 
News.  He  continued  to  run  it  successfully 
until  1893  when  he  sold  it  to  A.  J.  Hazlett  and 
went  to  Oklahoma,  where  he  started  the  Enid 
Daily  News,  and  where  he  still  lives,  though 
not  now  publishing  a regular  daily  newspaper, 
being  the  present  treasurer  of  the  Enid 
schools.  A.  J.  Hazlett  had  as  a business  asso- 
ciate his  brother,  Scott  Hazlett,  who  later  sold 
his  interest  to  M.  A.  Charlton.  In  1895  Hiram 
B.  Sears  bought  the  Charlton  interest  and  con- 
tinued in  the  business  until  1898  when  he  sold 
his  interest  to  L.  M.  Smith.  In  October,  1901, 
the  Crawford  County  News  was  consolidated 
with  the  Crawford  County  Forum,  the  daily 
paper  retaining  the  name  of  the  Daily  Forum 
and  the  semi-weekly  being  called  the  News- 
Forum. 

Two  German  papers  have  been  published  in 
Bucyrus.  The  first  number  of  the  Crawford 
County  Demokrat  was  issued  September  15, 
1855,  l>y  Mordecai  P.  Bean,  proprietor  of  the 
Forum.  This  German  paper  was  continued 
several  years,  a portion  of  the  time  being  in 
charge  of  Bernhardt  Roth,  who  was  killed  by 
the  cars  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  April  10,  1863,  and 
shortly  after  the  Demokrat  was  discontinued. 
The  first  number  of  the  Deutsche  Courier  was 
published  in  January,  1875,  by  Joseph  Killian, 
proprietor  of  the  Mansfield  Courier.  About  a 
year  later  the  office  was  removed  to  Mansfield 
but  continued  to  publish  a Bucyrus  edition. 
Eater  it  was  returned  to  Bucyrus  and  now  oc- 
cupies quarters  in  the  building  on  Sandusky 
avenue  just  north  of  the  river.  August  Broc- 
mel  is  the  owner  and  editor  and  conducts  the 
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paper  on  a high  plane,  giving  it  intelligent  su- 
pervision and  directing  its  editorial  policy  with 
keen  judgment  and  its  business  affairs  with 
rare  ability.  I le  has  been  city  clerk  for  several 
years. 

The  Ihicyrus  Evening  Times  was  established 
in  1884  by  six  young  men  and  was  managed 
by  James  K.  I Jopley.  The  paper  was  published 
during  the  summer  and  quit  early  in  the  fall. 

The  Daily  Critic  was  probably  the  out- 
growth of  the  Times,  but  bad  no  connection 
with  it.  It  was  established  by  Orvis  & Mc- 
Kelvy,  job  printers,  and  had  many  owners  and 
managers  before  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Holbrooks  and  was  discontinued  early  in  1888. 

Since  the  first  printing  press  was  brought  to 
Bucyrus  several  attempts  have  been  made  by 
different  parties  to  establish  other  miscellane- 
ous publications.  In  1838  William  Robbins 
issued  the  first  number  of  a semi-monthly  pub- 
lication called  the  Buckeye.  It  was  printed  at 
the  Republican  office,  and  the  articles  contained 
in  it  were  of  a class  intended  to  amuse  rather 
than  instruct ; no  efforts  were  made  to  publish 
local  news.  The  Buckeye  was  continued  for 
several  months.  No.  9,  Volume  I,  appeared 
April  27,  1839,  but  shortly  after  this  the  paper 
was  discontinued. 

I11  May,  1855,  the  first  number  of  an  agri- 
cultural paper,  the  Crawford  County  Farmer, 
was  printed  at  the  Journal  office.  Robert  N. 
Patterson  was  publisher;  J.  A.  Crevier  and  C. 
Elliott  were  editors.  It  was  a monthly  paper, 
four  pages  in  size,  and  was  “devoted  to  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  gardening,  mechanics  and 
domestic  industry,-’  but  it  was  discontinued 
after  several  numbers. 

May  1,  186 1,  No.  1,  Vol.  I,  of  the  Millers 
Journal  was  published  by  Raub  & Butterfield. 
It  was  a small  four-page  monthly  “devoted  to 
the  interests  of  millers — terms  50  cents  per  an- 
num.-’ Although  it  was  issued  in  the  interest 
of  the  Ingham  California  Wheat  Cleaner,  it 
was  a bona  fide  publication,  but  the  second 
number  never  appeared.  Martin  Deal,  who  had 
the  only  copies  in  existence  when  he  lived 
here,  says  this  was  the  first  milling  journal 
ever  published  in  the  United  States. 

In  1867  Henry  J.  Deal  published  the  first 
number  of  the  Bucyrus  Chronicle,  a paper  for 
boys,  'flic  next  year  the  name  was  changed  to 
the  Bucyrus  Budget,  and  the  second  number 


tba 

appeared,  which  was  followed  by  several  others 
during  the  next  six  months.  Another  amateur 
publication  was  started  January  i,  1869,  by  J. 
E.  Ilopley  & Co.  This  little  sheet,  the  Acorn, 
was  issued  semi-monthly;  after  the  first  three 
months  the  senior  partner  gave  his  brother, 
I homas  J ’.,  an  old  shot-gun  i f he  would  assume 
the  financial  responsibilities  of  the  paper.  An 
entire  volume  of  26  numbers  was  published  and 
then  the  Acorn  was  planted  but  never  sprouted. 
In  July,  1879,  Daniel  Kanzleiter  issued  the  first 
number  of  the  Sunbeam,  an  illustrated  sheet 
printed  “serhi-occasionally.”  The  wood  cuts 
were  designed  and  engraved  by  the  publisher 
and  four  copies  of  the  Sunbeam  appeared  be- 
fore it  “ceased  to  shine  for  25  cents  a year.-’ 
Outside  of  county  seats,  papers  were  only 
started  w hen  the  size  of  the  village  or  its  pros- 
pects justified  the  venture.  When  the  railroad 
was  completed  to  Gabon  that  village  started 
on  an  era  of  prosperity.  In  1855  John  W. 
I’utnam,  who  for  many  years  had  been  the  able 
editor  of  the  Ohio  Statesman,  looked  on  Gabon 
as  a promising  field  for  a paper.  In  the  five 
years  after  the  arrival  of  the  railroad  it  had 
more  than  doubled  in  size.  He  had  a printing 
plant  at  Union  City,  the  western  terminus  of 
the  Bellefontaine  and  Indiana  Road.  He 
moved  this  office  to  Gabon,  and  in  connection 
with  Dr.  D.  Abger  issued  the  first  paper  in  Ga- 
bon, which  was  called  the  Gabon  WTekly 
Train.  The  office  was  on  Main  street  in  the 
building  owned  by  I\  D.  Weber.  Later  it  was 
changed  to  the  Gabon  Weekly  Times.  A copy 
of  the  first  issue  of  the  Train  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, in  the  possession  of  J.  C.  Euler  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  These  papers  were  necessarily 
independent  in  politics,  as  there  was  no  county 
patronage  to  assist  in  their  support,  and  if 
they  succeeded  it  must  be  from  merit  and  the 
support  of  the  entire  village.  Dr.  Abger  soon 
retired  from  the  partnership  and  went  to  Crest- 
line to  run  a paper  of  his  own.  When  he  left, 
J.  V.  D.  Moore  came  from  Union  City,  Ind., 
and  took  the  management  of  the  paper  for  Mr. 
I’utnam.  When  the  campaign  of  1856  was  on, 
political  excitement  ran  high,  and  Jacob  Riblet 
purchased  the  paper,  and  changed  it  into  a po- 
litical organ,  supporting  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  parly,  and  it  was  now  the  Gabon 
District  Democrat.  It  was  not  a success  finan- 
cially, and  Mr.  Riblet  sold  the  paper  to  An 
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drew  Toe,  who  was  one  of  the  Democratic 
leaders  at  Galion.  While  Mr.  Toe  ran  a redhot 
Democratic  paper  as  long  as  he  had  it,  there 
were  too  many  in  the  opposition  party,  who  re- 
fused to  support  it,  and  his  editorial  experience 
was  a financial  failure,  and  the  paper  came 
again  into  the  hands  of  the  Riblets. 

In  1864  the  District  Democrat  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Matthias  Brothers,  and  Teter 
Schum  was  the  editor.  He  soon  after  removed 
to  Joplin,  Mo.,  and  later  published  the  Morn- 
ing News  in  that  city.  When  he  left,  H.  S.  Z. 
Matthias  took  the  editorial  charge  and  dropped 
the  word  “District,”  calling  it  the  Gabon  Dem- 
ocrat, and  supporting  the  Democratic  party.  In 
November,  1864,  with  the  defeat  of  McClellan 
for  the  presidency,  the  Democrat  decided  life 
was  no  longer  worth  living  and  ceased  to  exist, 
the  editor  announcing  that  the  support  he  was 
receiving  did  not  justify  him  in  continuing, 
especially  as  printing  paper  was  28  cents  a 
pound.  The  Matthias  Brothers  turned  the  en- 
tire plant  into  a job  office,  Lew  Matthias  being 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  artistic  job  printers 
ever  in  the  county.  But  IT.  S.  Z.  Matthias  had 
had  a taste  of  newspaper  work  and  enjoyed  it 
so  much  that  in  July,  1865,  he  re-entered  the 
field  and  commenced  publishing  a paper  called 
the  Weekly  Review,  and  this  time  independ- 
ent in  politics.  In  September  1871  the  Mat- 
thias brothers  sold  out  to  John  C.  Covert 
of  the  Cleveland  Leader,  who  changed  its 
name  back  to  the  Gabon  Democrat,  but  ran 
it  as  a Republican  paper,  believing  there 
was  nothing  in  a name.  In  the  fall  of  1872 
G.  W.  DeCamp,  of  Mansfield,  edited  it  under 
the  same  political  color,  but  changed  the  name 
back  to  the  Review,  and  so  continued  it 
until  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  F.  E.  Coonrod 
and  A.  D.  Rowe  in  July,  1874.  These  gentle- 
men made  it  once  more  Democratic  in  politics 
and  conducted  it  in  that  faith  until  February  1, 
1877,  when  it  llopped  again  and  became  Repub- 
lican in  sentiment  though  still  owned  by  Rowe 
and  Coonrod,  and  retaining  the  name  of  the 
Review. 

George  T.  Ristine  was  editor  and  owner  of 
the  Gabon  Sun,  which  lie  established  October 
31,  1872,  as  an  independent  weekly  newspaper. 
Success  followed  his  enterprising  management 
and  he  enlarged  and  improved  the  paper.  The 
Tublic  Spirit  was  established  by  Ed.  G.  Slough 


about  1888  and  it,  too,  was  operated  as  an  in- 
dependent paper.  Later  its  name  was  changed 
to  the  Leader.  This  publication  was  issued 
daily,  the  first  daily  to  be  published  in  Gabon. 
It  bad  a precarious  existence.  1 be  Review  and 
tbe  Sun  were  combined  as  the  Sun-Review,  and 
the  Leader  was  taken  over  by  the  same  com- 
pany, the  Sun-Review  being  the  weekly  edition, 
and  the  Leader  the  daily,  both  being  Republi- 
can in  politics.  J.  W.  Cupp  was  the  owner  of 
the  plant,  and  after  he  was  appointed  postmas- 
ter in  1897,  it  w as  managed  by  Charles  E.  Mon- 
roe who  had  an  interest  in  the  company.  Mr. 
Cupp,  after  retiring  from  the  post  office,  be- 
came cashier  of  the  Commercial  Savings  Bank, 
and  later  removed  to  Washington,  and  sold  the 
plant  to  a company  organized  by  J.  \V.  Hopley 
of  Bucyrus,  who  took  charge  of  the  manage- 
ment for  only  a month,  when  he  sold  to  the 
Crestline  Publishing  Company,  and  James  Mc- 
Mahan became  the  manager  of  that  office  as 
well  as  the  Crestline  Advocate.  The  Sun-Re- 
view- w'as  discontinued,  subscribers  being  fur- 
nished with  the  Daily  Leader.  The  office, 
which  had  been  for  years  in  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  the  Square,  was  removed  to  a new  site, 
one  door  west  of  the  Central  Hotel.  It  was 
completely  refitted  with  new  type,  presses  and 
engines.  Mr.  Monroe,  on  retiring  from  the  pa- 
per, started  the  Commercial  Trinting  Company. 

In  August,  1876,  a campaign  paper  was  es- 
tablished at  Gabon  under  tbe  name  of  the  Re- 
publican Free  Press.  As  such  it  was  run  for 
one  year  and  seven  months.  On  the  28th  of 
September,  1877,  it  was  purchased  by  S.  G. 
Cummings  & Co.,  which  company  changed  the 
name  to  the  Gabon  Inquirer,  and  ever  since  it 
lias  been  a Democratic  paper.  For  a time  J.  G. 
Meuser  was  its  political  editor  but  it  was  best 
known  as  tbe  paper  of  FI.  S.  Z.  Matthias.  Mr. 
Matthias  w^as  elected  county  recorder  hut  lost 
none  of  his  interest  in  Democratic  principles  ■ 
and  continued  to  boost  the  paper  for  the  benefit 
of  the  party.  The  Inquirer  was  sold  to  W.  V. 
Goshorn  and  R.  W.  Noyer,  who  are  the  present 
proprietors,  their  office  being  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Main  and  Union  streets.  They  have 
purchased  ground  and  erected  a block  especial- 
ly for  their  office  half  a block  east  of  their  pres- 
ent site  and  will  occupy  it  yet  (his  year.  The 
paper  is  Democratic  in  politics,  the  senior  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  Goshorn,  being  the  present  clerk 
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ol  the  Ohio  Senate.  Several  years  ago  the 
Weekly  Inquirer  was  discontinued  and  all 
patrons  are  supplied  with  the  daily. 

On  Dec.  21,  1852,  the  plat  was  liled  for  the 
village  of  Crestline;  its  marvelous  early  growth 
is  demonstrated  by  the  laet  that,  in  1853,  C.  M. 
Kenton  started  a paper  there  called  the  Ex- 
press. He  was  a practical  printer  and  did  his 
own  work,  but  he  lacked  sufficient  capital  to 
keep  the  paper  on  its  feet  until  the  town  was 
large  enough  to  support  it,  and  after  issuing 
the  Express  for  six  months,  he  moved  away 
with  his  plant.  A year  or  two  later  Dr.  D. 
Abger  tried  the  experiment  and  started  the 
Watchman  and  Reflector  but  he,  too  scored  a 
failure. 

While  Crestline  holds  the  record  in  this 
county  of  having  had  a paper  started  in  the 
shortest  time  after  the  town  was  laid  out,  it 
also  holds  the  other  record  of  being  the  largest 
town  to  be  without  a paper.  The  village  had 
over  2,000  population  when  Adam  Billow  in 
July,  1869,  issued  his  first  number  of  the  Crest- 
line Advocate.  It  was  four  pages,  16x20  in 
size,  and  was  published  at  the  residence  of 
the  owner.  Mr.  Billow'  was  not  a printer;  he 
had  been  in  business  at  Leesville,  and  after 
removing  to  Crestline,  started  his  paper,  learn- 
ing the  printing  business  in  his  own  office. 
How  well  he  did  this  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  in  a few  years  it  was  one  of  the  neatest 
and  most  attractive  mechanically  of  any  paper 
in  Ohio.  He  made  the  Advocate  a success 
from  the  start,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months 
it  was  enlarged  to  a six-column  paper  and  later 
to  eight  columns.  Business  increased  beyond 
the  capacity  of  his  residence,  and  the  office  was 
removed  to  the  Masonic  building,  where  he 
conducted  the  paper  until  his  death  on  May  20, 
1876.  His  son,  D.  C.  Billow,  had  learned  the 
business  in  his  father’s  office  and  took  charge 
of  the  paper,  and  like  his  father  made  a success 
of  it.  It  has  always  been  the  paper  of  Crest- 
line, and  several  attempts  to  share  that  popu- 
larity have  resulted  in  failures.  Some  years 
ago  it  was  incorporated  as  the  Crestline  Pub- 
lishing  Co.,. with  fames  McMahon  as  manager, 
and  its  financial  success  continued  under  the 
new  owners.  It  was  this  company  that  pur- 
chased the  Calion  Leader,  and  both  papers  are 
today  under  the  management  of  Mr.  McMahon. 

The  Independent  Democrat  was  started  by 


Dr.  A.  E.  Jenner  at  Crestline,  in  February, 
1873.  lie  was  at  that  time  State  Senator, 
having  been  elected  in  1870  and  1872.  The 
paper  was  folio  in  form  until  May,  1875,  when 
it  was  made  eight  pages  and  the  name  changed 
to  the  Crawford  County  Democrat.  Cor  two 
years  it  was  in  charge  of  A.  N.  Jenner,  son  of 
the  proprietor,  who  continued  in  the  office 
until  July  15,  1875.  Some  months  previous 
to  his  retirement  J.  E.  D.  Ward  purchased  an 
interest  in  the  office  and  when  young  Jenner 
left,  continued  sole  proprietor  until  Charles 
Wright  became  associated  with  him  in  1876. 
About  this  time  the  office  was  removed  to 
Bucyrus  but  some  months  previous  to  this 
change  a Bucyrus  edition  had  been  printed  at 
Crestline.  Wright  retired  after  several  weeks’ 
experience,  and  Frank  Plants  took  his  place. 
When  Major  Williston  purchased  the  Forum 
in  1877  the  publishers  of  the  Democrat  soon 
found  they  could  not  successfully  compete  with 
him  for  the  patronage  of  Crawford  county 
democracy,  and  their  paper  wis  discontinued 
about  July  1,  1877. 

The  Crestline  Democrat,  and  the  Crestline 
Vidette,  owned  by  Will  W.  Pope,  were  papers 
which  during  their  lives  made  quite  an  im- 
pression oh  the  community,  but  the  Advocate 
had  such  a hold  in  Crestline  that  they  could 
not  last,  perhaps  not  even  receiving  the  support 
they  merited. 

The  New  Washington  Herald  was  estab- 
lished many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Wheeler.  Later 
J.  E.  Cory  was  associated  with  the  paper  and 
he  sold  out  to  J.  I.  Smith  and  J.  F.  Kimmer- 
line.  L.  M.  Smith  bought  an  interest  in  the 
paper  in  1891.  J.  I.  Smith  w'as  elected  county 
auditor  and  L.  M.  Smith  located  in  Bucyrus, 
and  they  sold  the  paper  to  the  present  owners, 
Lantz  & Wheeler,  Percy  Lantz  now  having 
entire  management  of  the  plant.  Some  years 
ago  a paper  was  started  in  Tiro  called  the 
American,  hut  the  village  was  not  then  large 
enough  to  support  it,  and  it  was  discontinued. 
Tn  t 9 1 1 . W.  Z.  Davis  began  the  publication 
of  the  Tiro  World,  the  mechanical  work  being 
done  at  Bloomville,  but  as  soon  as  the  business 
justifies  it,  he  will  open  an  office  at  Tiro. 

In  the  early  days,  owing  to  excessive  post- 
age, newspapers  were  delivered  in  the  places 
of  publication  by  carrier,  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  “devil”  on  the  day  of  publication  to  go 
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over  the  entire  town  serving  the  patrons  with 
their  favorite  paper,  ami  if  it  so  happened 
that  the  carriers  of  the  rival  papers  met,  there 
was  a battle  royal  to  the  finish,  lor  in  those 
days  every  employe  in  the  office  was  intense 
in  his  loyalty  to  the  paper,  and  not  even  a wan- 
dering tramp  printer  given  employment  for 
a day  or  two,  but  what  spoke,  as  a man  of  ex- 
perience who  had  traveled  over  many  states, 
of  the  wonderful  ability  of  his  employer  and 
of  his  able  and  convincing  editorials,  at  the 
same  time  speaking  equally  positively  of  the 
vapid  utterances  and  meaningless  nonsense  of 
the  childish  efforts  of  the  editor  of  the  other 
“sheet.’’  It  was  so,  too,  with  the  readers. 
What  the  editor  said  politically  was  indisput- 
able, and  what  the  opposition  editor  said  was 
absolutely  false.  Not  that  they  saw  what  the 
opposition  said;  Cod  forbid;  they  would  not 
be  caught  reading  the  dirty  and  villainous 
“sheet.”  More  than  half  a century  ago  there 
were  very  many  honest,  conscientious  God- 
fearing men,  any  one  of  whom  would  have 
had  a spirited  interview  with  his  son  in  the 
woodshed  if  he  had  discovered  he  had  hap- 
pened to  read  a copy  of  the  Forum  at  the 
home  of  some  Democratic  neighbor,  and  there 
were  equally  as  many  good  and  substantial  men 
and  respected  citizens,  that  would  have  had  a 
similar  interview  with  the  misguided  son  who 
in  an  unguarded  moment  might  mention  some 
item  lie  had  seen  in  the  Journal.  Still  the 
editors  thundered  away  to  the  intense  delight 
of  their  readers,  who  only  had  an  idea  what 
the  other  paper  said  by  the  garbled  extracts 
their  own  editor  copied  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  the  statement. 

It  w'as  in  1862,  when  party  spirit  over  the 
war  was  beginning  to  be  very  bitter,  and  Rev. 
John  Walcott  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Rucyrus,  that  his  pastoral  duties 


called  upon  him  to  visit  one  of  his  elders  in 
the  country.  flic*)'  talked  of  church  matters, 
the  old  man  being  as  loyal  to  the  Presbyterian 
laith  as  he  was  to  the  Democratic  party, 
finally  the  conversation  drifted  to  the  war, 
which  each  had  striven  to  avoid,  knowing  their 
view's  were  not  in  accord,  and  as  the  danger 
point  w'as  reached,  the  gray-haired  old  elder, 
knowing  the  minister  was  his  guest,  quietly 
rose  and  said  ; "Waal,  Mr.  Walcott,  while  the 
women  folks  are  getting  supper,  I’d  better  go 
out  and  do  the  chores.  On  the  centre  table 
there,  you’ll  find  the  Bible  and  the  Forum— 
both  sides  of  the  question.” 

If  some  may  doubt  the  intensity  of  party 
spirit  in  the  era  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  one 
incident  among  many  may  convince.  Col. 
Robert  Cowden  was  brought  up  in  a Christian 
home,  was  a leader  in  church  work,  and  a 
minister,  and  yet  he  writes  of  that  boyhood 
home  in  southwestern  Vernon,  under  date  of 
Oct.  15,  191  t : “The  people  were  generally 

Pennsylvania  Dutch,  with  some  Germans,  and 
a few  others.  Of  school  books  there  were 
but  few'.  The  only  book  in  our  home  was  a 
small  Bible  and  that  was  my  first  text  book  in 
school  at  the  age  of  six  years.  I had  been 
taught  in  the  home  to  read  and  spell.  As  late 
as  1848  there  were  two  Whigs,  three  Abolition- 
ists, and  all  other  voters  were  Democrats.  I 
could  not  myself  understand  how  any  but  a 
Democrat  could  ever  be  saved.” 

Times  have  indeed  changed,  and  for  the 
better.  And  the  change  has  been  brought 
about,  not  alone  by  a more  intelligent  people, 
but  by  a fairer  press,  especially  in  the  towns 
and  smaller  cities,  where  both  press  and  people 
are  rising  to  that  highest  principle  of  self- 
government — that  every  right  a man  claims 
for  himself  that  same  right  he  must  concede 
to  his  neighbor. 
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On  Fame’s  eternal  camping-ground 
Their  silent  tents  are  spread, 

And  glory  guards  with  solemn  round 
I lie  bivouac  of  the  dead. 

— Theodore  O’ITara. 

Crawford  county  was  not  in  existence  until 
half  a century  after  the  Revolutionary  War, 
hut  Col.  Crawford’s  campaign  of  1782,  to  put 
a stop  to  the  attacks  of  the  British  and  In- 
dians on  the  American  frontier,  led  to  the  only 
two  battles  of  the  Revolution  that  occurred 
in  Ohio  being  fought  on  Crawford  county  soil, 
the  one  at  Battle  Island,  northwest  of  Upper 
Sandusky  on  June  4,  1782,  and  the  Battle  of 
the  Plains,  half  way  between  Bucyrus  and  Ga- 
bon two  days  later,  on  June  6;  this  latter  bat- 
tle-field being  marked  by  a monument  erected 
by  the  Pioneer  Association  of  Crawford 
county. 

After  the  county  was  opened  to  settlement 
in  1820  several  soldiers  of  the  revolution  made 
their  home  in  this  county  as  follows: 

Robert  Carson,  in  Cranberry  township. 
Among  his  descendants  are  Tarlton  B.  Car- 
son,  for  many  years  postmaster  at  New  Wash- 
ington. Robert  Carson  is  buried  about  three 
miles  north  of  New  Washington. 

Christian  Couts  came  to  Liberty  township 
in  1821  and  is  buried  in  the  Crall  graveyard, 
Liberty  township.  His  son  Henry  came  to  the 
county  with  him,  and  when  a young  man 
moved  to  Bucyrus,  where  lie  resided  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death. 


Adam  Link  came  to  Liberty  township  from 
Maryland.  I Ie  died  at  the  home  of  bis  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Horatio  Markley,  on  August  15, 
1864,  aged  103  years,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Union  graveyard  northeast  of  Sulphur 
Springs.  Another  daughter  was  Mrs.  George 
W.  'Peel.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  one 
of  half  a dozen  veterans  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  living  at  that  time  in  Ohio. 

David  McKinley  came  to  Chatfield  township 
in  1835.  He  died  in  1840  and  was  buried 
in  the  German  Lutheran  graveyard  south  of 
Chatfield.  He  wras  the  great-grandfather  of 
President  McKinley.  One  grand-daughter, 
Martha,  married  Stephen  Waller  of  Lykens 
township.  Another  grand-daughter,  I lannah, 
married  T.  [.  Til  ford,  and  still  another,  Ellen, 
married  James  Winters,  all  these  marriages 
being  in  Lykens  township. 

There  are  quite  a number  in  the  county  w ho 
are  descendants  of  soldiers  of  the  Revolution. 

Thomas  Beer  was  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  lie  was  the  great-grand  father  of  Judge 
Thomas  Beer  who  came  to  Bucyrus  in  i860 
and  of  Capt.  William  Nevins  Beer,  who  came 
to  Bucyrus  in  1861. 

Clendenin  was  in  the  Revolutionary 

war;  his  daughter  Margaret  married  James 
Andrews,  who  came  to  Texas  township  in 
1832. 

Benjamin  Coe  was  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  his  great-granddaughter,  Mrs. 
George  Whysall,  is  a resident  of  Bucyrus. 
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James  Cole.  See  Samuel  McDonald. 

John  Coon  was  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  also  the  W ar  of  iSi_\  1 1 is  son,  Adam, 
came  to  Crawford  county  about  1822,  and 
died  March  19,  1877.  He  had  land  in  Texas 
township. 

Leonard  Crissinger  was  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  one  of  those  who  for  a time  went 
barefooted  for  lack  of  shoes.  His  grandson, 
John . Crissinger  came  to  Crawford  county  in 
1832,  settling  in  Whetstone  township. 

Robert  Cunning  was  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  lie  was  the  grandfather  of  Jacob  H. 
Stevens  who  came  to  Cranberry  township  in 
1834. 

Jacob  Ferree  was  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
His  great-grandson  William  Ferree  came  to 
Crawford  county  in  1873,  residing  in  Gabon, 
and  in  1 88 1 removed  to  Bucyrus. 

Harris  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  the 

Revolution.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Ste- 
phen R.  Harris,  who  came  to  Bucyrus  in  1849. 

Hise  came  from  Hesse,  Germany  with 

a comrade  named  Kuncle  as  British  soldiers. 
They  were  in  one  engagement,  after  which 
both  joined  the  Revolutionary  cause,  and 
fought  with  the  patriots  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  John  Hise  married  Eve  Kuncle,  and 
came  to  Jackson  township  in  1824;  their  son 
Wm.  H.  Hise  being  for  many  years  justice  of 
the  peace  in  Liberty  township. 

Simon  and  John  Hopple  enlisted  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  at  its  commencement,  lint 
both  were  lost  and  no  trace  of  them  ever  found. 
Their  nephew',  Reuben  Hopple,  came  to  Lib- 
erty township  in  1856. 

Samuel  Kearsley  was  a captain  in  the  Con- 
tinental Army,  and  a favorite  officer  of  Gen. 
Washington,  the  latter  presenting  him  with 
the  sword  he  wore  at  Braddock’s  defeat  in 
1755.  His  grandson,  Edmund  R.  Kearsley 
came  to  Bucyrus  in  1851. 

I ’hili])  Keller  and  two  of  his  brothers  were 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Philip  Keller,  a 
grandson  of  the  Revolutionary  Philip,  came  to 
Sandtiskv  township  in  18^6. 

Kuncle.  .See  Hise. 

Joseph  Lochbaum  was  in  the  Revolutionary 
war;  his  son  Solomon  came  in  1830,  settling  in 
what  is  now  lefferson  tow  nship. 

Livingston  was  a soldier  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  His  grandson  Rensselaer  Liv- 


ingston, came  to  Crestline  in  1848,  and  in  1851 
laid  out  the  village  of  Livingston,  afterward 
Crestline. 

John  Marshall  and  two  brothers  were  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  James  Marshall,  a grand- 
son of  John,  came  to  Bucyrus  in  1826.  John 
Marshall  reached  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  was 
presented  with  a sword  by  Gen.  Washington. 

Samuel  McDonald  was  a soldier  in  the  Revo- 
lution. James  Cole  was  a Nova  Scotian  and 
entered  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  for  this 
was  disinherited  by  his  wealthy  English  rela- 
tives. He  was  with  Washington  at  Valley 
Forge.  Later  he  w'as  wounded  in  battle,  and 
confined  in  one  of  the  prison  ships  in  Boston 
Harbor  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Reuben 
McDonald,  a son  of  Samuel,  married  Matilda 
Cole,  a daughter  of  James  Cole.  They  came 
to  Liberty  township  in  1832,  and  with  them 
their  son  George,  four  years  old.  Another  son, 
Hiram  W.  McDonald,  was  born  in  1846.  Both 
sons  were  later  in  business  in  Bucyrus. 

Frederick  W.  McMichael  was  a soldier 
of  the  Revolutionary  war.  His  great-grand- 
daughter Mrs.  C.  F.  May  is  a resident  of  Tiro. 

Abraham  Monnett  was  a soldier  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  His  son  Isaac  came  to  Craw- 
ford county  in  1825;  his  son  Jeremiah  came  in 
1835,  both  settling  in  Bucyrus  township. 

Henry  Nail  came  to  America  in  1777  and 
entered  the  Revolutionary  Army.  In  1 8 1 8 
he  came  to  Richland  county,  where  he  died  and 
was  buried  at  Mansfield.  His  son  James  Nail 
came  to  Jefferson  township  in  1821. 

Capt.  Patton  wyas  a soldier  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War  and  a brother-in-law  of  Major  Andre. 
His  grandson,  Noble  McKinstry,  came  to 
W hetstone  township  in  1820;  another  grand- 
son, James  McKinstry,  came  to  this  section  in 
1833,  settling  near  Caledonia,  and  in  1863 
moved  to  Bucyrus. 

Christian  Riblet  entered  the  Continental 
Army  at  Philadelphia  in  1779,  at  the  age  of 
18.  He  died  April  (i,  1844,  and  was  buried  in 
the  graveyard  on  the  Gabon  and  Mansfield 
road,  just  east  of  the  Crawford  county  line. 
His  grandson,  Daniel  Riblet,  came  to  Polk 
township  in  1851. 

Benjamin  Sears  was  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  His  son  Elkanah  Sears  came  to  Bucyrus 
township  in  1837. 

James  Sharrock  came  to  America  from  Ger- 
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many  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  as  one 
of  the  hired  soldiers  to  tight  on  the  side  of  the 
British.  His  sympathies  were  with  the  .Ameri- 
cans and  he  promptly  deserted  and  joined  the 
Revolutionists,  lighting  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  1 1 is  son,  Benjamin  Sharrock,  came  to 
Polk  township  in  1818. 

Jacob  Shawke  was  a soldier  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  1 1 is  son  Thomas  Shawke  came 
to  Bucyrus  in  1833. 

Simon  Shunk  was  a soldier  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  serving  under  Washington.  His 
son  Adam  Shunk  came  to  Bucyrus  in  1854. 

James  Sims  was  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Plis  grandson,  John  Sims,  came  to  Bucyrus  in 
1845. 

William  Ward  was  a Revolutionary  soldier. 
His  sons,  Clark  K.  and  C.  D.  Ward,  came  to 
Bucyrus  in  1847. 

Charles  White  enlisted  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  at  the  age  of  18.  His  son  Charles  White, 
came  to  this  section  about  1820,  settling  later 
in  Dallas  township. 

Eli  Widger  was  a soldier  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Lucy  Rogers, 
came  to  Bucyrus  in  1822. 

Henry  Wolf  enlisted  in  the  Continental 
Army  in  Pennsylvania.  His  son  Michael  came 
to  Liberty  township  in  1834. 

ANCESTRAL  DATA 

In  looking  at  ancient  ancestors  the  follow- 
ing were  also  found : 

J.  H.  Williston,  two  terms  state  senator  and 
for  many  years  editor  of  the  Forum,  was  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  Pilgrims  who  came 
over  in  the  Mayflower. 

Resolved  White.  Auburn  township,  was  a 
descendant  of  William  White  who  came  over 
in  the  Mayflower. 

John  R.  Clymer,  who  edited  the  Forum  for 
many  years  was  a descendant  of  the  Clymers  of 
Pennsylvania,  (ieorge  C lymer  being  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Theodore  Shotwell,  who  married  a daughter 
of  James  McKinstry,  was  a descendant  of 
'Theodore  Shotwell,  who  in  1BB5  with  65 
others  look  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Charles 
II,  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  ).,  this  was  at  the 
time  when  England  secured  New  Jersey  from 
the  I flitch. 


Eli  Adams,  of  Sulphur  Springs,  was  a great 
grandson  of  John  Adams,  of  Revolutionary 
fame. 

Giles  Cory  w'as  executed  at  Salem  for  w itch- 
craft,  on  Sept.  1,  1692,  aged  77  years.  Several 
generations  later  his  descendants,  Aaron  and 
Thomas  Cory,  came  to  Cranberry  township. 

John  Ilopley,  who  came  to  Bucyrus  in  1856, 
was  a descendant,  seventh  generation,  of  Sam- 
uel Pratt,  an  English  Bishop,  chaplain  to  Queen 
Anne  in  J703,  and  buried  in  St.  George’s 
chapel,  Windsor. 

Richard  Sears  was  one  of  the  early  Puri- 
tans; in  1C32  he  was  a tax-payer  at  Plymouth, 
Mass. 

William  Ward  settled  at  Sudbury,  Mass., 
in  1639,  and  held  several  offices  in  the  early 
Colonial  days.  Among  his  descendants  were 
Clark  K.  and  C.  I).  Ward  who  came  to  Bu- 
cyrus in  1847. 

When  the  second  war  with  England  broke 
out  in  1812,  CrawTord  county  was  a w ilder- 
ness, and  not  even  the  cabin  or  shack  of  a w hite 
hunter  existed  within  its  borders;  it  w'as  a 
hunting  ground  for  the  Indians.  The  eastern 
seven  miles  of  the  county,  had  been  open  for 
settlement  for  a few  years,  but  no  pioneer  had 
as  yet  drifted  so  far  to  the  westward,  Rich- 
land county  being  the  extreme  edge  of  civili- 
zation. The  western  thirteen  miles  was  only 
traversed  by  the  roving  bands  of  Indians.  But 
it  was  during  this  war  that  Crawford  county 
was  crossed  and  recrossed  by  the  militia  on 
their  way  to  and  from  the  battle  grounds  along 
the  Maumee.  Many  of  the  soldiers  were  im- 
pressed by  the  country,  and  when,  two  years 
after  the  war  closed,  the  land  was  opened  to 
settlement,  it  is  not  strange  that  some  of  these 
soldiers  in  seeking  a new  home,  found  it  in  the 
region  which  they  had  first  traversed  when 
bearing  arms  in  defense  of  their  country. 

Among  those  who  served  in  the  War  of 
1812-15,  a,1d  later  found  homes  in  Craw  ford 
county,  some  records  have  been  obtained. 

fames  Andrews  was  a member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania militia.  I le  came  to  Craw  ford  county 
in  1832,  settling  in  what  is  now  Texas  town- 
ship. lie  died  April  25,  1840,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Andrews  graveyard,  Texas  township. 

Jacob  Banker!  came  to  Bucyrus,  date  un- 
known, and  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  on 
the  Tiffin  road. 
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James  P.  Beall  was  a member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania militia;  he  came  to  Bucyrus  township 
in  1854;  died  Feb.  24,  [869,  and  was  buried 
in  Oakwood  cemetery. 

David  Brown  came  to  Bucyrus,  date  un- 
known, and  died  Aug.  4,  1883,  and  was  buried 
in  Oakwood  cemetery. 

Joseph  Baker,  Virginia  militia,  came  to  Au- 
burn township  in  1825;  tlied  in  that  township, 
and  was  buried  about  four  miles  east  of  New 
V ashington. 

John  Blair,  New  York  militia,  came  to  Au- 
burn township  in  1821;  died  Sept.  19,  1847, 
and  is  buried  in  the  Hanna  graveyard,  near 
Tiro. 

Elisha  Castle,  Maryland  militia,  came  to  Jef- 
ferson township  in  1840;  died  at  Leesville  May 
8,  1864,  and  is  buried  in  the  Leesville  grave- 
yard. 

Samuel  Carson,  Virginia  militia,  came  to 
this  section  in  1835,  settling  just  across  the 
line  in  Venice  township,  Seneca  county,  hav- 
ing land  in  both  counties.  Fie  died  in  Seneca 
county. 

John  Caris  came  to  Liberty  township,  date 
unknown,  and  died  there  Dec.  [4,  1862,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Union  graveyard  east  of 
Sulphur  Springs. 

I Iarvey  Close,  New  York  militia,  came  to 
Texas  township  in  1869;  died  in  that  township, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Benton  graveyard. 

John  Coon,  Ohio  militia,  came  to  Texas 
township  in  1825;  died  in  that  township  March 
22,  1856,  and  was  buried  in  the  Benton  grave- 
yard. 

Joshua  Chilcote,  New  York  militia,  came  to 
Cranberry  township  in  1818;  died  in  Auburn 
township  July  3,  1837,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Hanna  graveyard  near  Tiro. 

James  Ferguson  was  in  the  War  of  1812. 
He  was  expert  in  woodcraft  and  was  fre- 
quently employed  as  the  bearer  of  dispatches 
between  the  different  commanders.  After  the 
war  he  settled  in  Sandusky  township  and  in 
1828  removed  to  Lykens  township. 

James  Forrest  was  with  Perry’s  fleet  at  the 
Battle  of  Lake  Erie;  he  came  to  Tod  township 
in  1854,  died  at  Oceola  May  10,  1880,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Oceola  graveyard. 

John  B.  French,  Virginia  militia,  came  to 
Sandusky  township  in  1821,  died  there  in  1830. 


William  Green,  New  York  militia,  came  to 
Auburn  township  in  1815;  died  April  21,  1862, 
on  the  farm  on  which  he  first  settled,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Hanna  graveyard,  near  Tiro. 

E.  W.  Brown  came  to  Auburn  township  in 
1842,  where  he  died  in  June,  1871. 

John  Eaton  was  in  the  War  of  1812;  he 
came  to  Holmes  township  in  1830  and  died 
there  Aug.  23,  1850,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Brokensword  graveyard. 

Iienry  Harriger,  Pennsylvania  militia,  came 
to  Whetstone  township  in  1823,  where  he  died 
in  1878,  and  was  buried  in  the  Stewart  grave- 
yard two  miles  east  of  Bucyrus. 

Seth  Holmes,  New  York  militia,  was  a 
teamster  in  the  supply  train  wdiich  passed 
through  Bucyrus  in  1812;  he  came  to  Bucyrus 
with  Samuel  Norton  in  1819;  died  in  1825, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Cary  graveyard  on  the 
Tiffin  road. 

Christian  Hoover,  Ohio  militia,  came  to  Dal- 
las township  in  1822;  he  died  in  that  township 
Aug.  it,  1849,  and  was  buried  in  tbe  White 
graveyard,  Dallas  township. 

Seth  Hawks,  New  York  militia,  came  to 
Auburn  township  in  1819;  he  died  there  July 
20,  1824,  and  was  buried  in  tbe  Hanna  grave- 
yard near  Tiro. 

Jacob  Holmes,  Pennsylvania  militia,  came 
to  Whetstone  township  in  1833;  he  died  there 
Feb.  6,  1882,  and  was  buried  in  Oakw'ood 
cemetery. 

Samuel  Hanna,  New  York  militia,  came  to 
Auburn  township  in  1819;  be  died  there  June 
2,  1862,  and  was  buried  in  the  Hanna  grave- 
yard near  Tiro. 

Elijah  Jump,  New  York  Volunteer  In'fantry, 
came  to  Tod  township  in  1843;  he  died  there 
Dec.  5,  1871,  and  was  buried  in  the  Renton 
graveyard. 

James  Magee,  Pennsylvania  militia,  came  to 
Sandusky  township  in  1824;  he  died  there 
April  14,  1850,  and  was  buried  in  the  Sandusky 
graveyard,  centre  of  Sandusky  township. 

James  Marshall,  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812, 
came  to  Bucyrus  in  1826;  died  Aug.  12,  1850. 

Benjamin  Maskey,  Pennsylvania  militia, 
came  to  Crawford  county,  date  unknown; 
died  in  Tod  township,  Jan.  21,  1867,  and  was 
buried  at  Oceola. 

kodolphus  Morse,  New  York  militia,  came 
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to  Auburn  township  in  1820;  died  there  Oet. 
11,  1872,  and  was  buried  in  the  Manna  grave- 
yard near  Tiro. 

Jeremiah  Morris,  Ohio  militia,,  came  to  Bu- 
eyrus  township  in  1834;  died  Oct.  19,  1874, 
and  was  buried  in  Oakwood  cemetery. 

Isaac  Monnett,  officer  in  the  Ohio  militia, 
came  to  Bucyrus  township  in  1828;  died  July 
6,  1864,  and  was  buried  in  Oakwood  ceme- 
tery. 

Charles  Morrow,  Pennsylvania  militia,  came 
to  Auburn  township  in  1817;  died  Dec.  4,  1845, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Hanna  graveyard  near 
Tiro. 

Rev.  E.  O’Elyng,  New  York  militia,  came 
to  Bucyrus  about  1862;  died  May  23,  1873,  and 
was  buried  in  Oakwood  ceretery.  , 

Christopher  Perky,  with  Harrison  at  Fort 
Meigs,  came  to  Crawford  county  in  1827;  died 
in  Seneca  county  Aug.  28,  1833. 

Moses  Pugh,  Virginia  militia,  came  to  Ly- 
kins  township  in  1838;  died  there  Sept.  27 
1848,  and  was  buried  in  the  Andrews  grave- 
yard near  Benton. 

John  Pettigon  was  in  the  War  of  1812,  and 
same  to  Auburn  township  in  1815,  later  mov- 
ing further  west. 

William  Robinson,  colonel  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania militia,  came  to  Jefferson  township  in 
1830;  died  there  Aug.  30,  1847,  and  was  buried 
in  the  graveyard  on  the  Tiffin  road. 

Henry  C.  Snyder,  Maryland  Regulars,  came 
to  Liberty  township  in  1844;  died  Sept.  24, 
1870,  and  was  buried  in  the  Roop  graveyard. 
Liberty  township. 

John  Scroggs,  Maryland  militia,  came  to 
Bucyrus  in  1839;  died  Aug.  31,  1861,  and  was 
buried  in  Oakwood  Cemetery. 

George  Sinn,  Pennsylvania  militia,  came 
to  Bucyrus  township  in  1826;  died  Jan.  2, 
1870,  and  was  buried  in  Oakwood  cemetery. 

Valentine  Shook,  ensign  in  the  War  of  1812, 
came  to  Whetstone  township  in  1828;  died 
there  in  1843. 

Andrew  Schreck,  Pennsylvania  militia,  came 
to  Liberty  township  in  1835;  died  in  Whet- 
stone township  in  1872. 

John  Sherer,  Pennsylvania  militia,  came  to 
Whetstone  township  in  1830;  died  there  Sept. 
30,  1871. 

Joseph  Smith,  captain  in  the  Pennsylvania 


militia,  came  to  Sandusky  township  in  1825; 
died  in  1843. 

Thomas  Lowers,  Maryland  militia,  came  to 
Whetstone  township  in  1835,  and  died  there. 

Benjamin  Sharrock,  New  York  militia,  came 
to  Polk  township  in  1818,  and  died  Nov.  if>, 
1 879. 

Zachariah  Welsh,  colonel  in  Ohio  militia, 
came  to  Dallas  township  in  1822;  died  in  Bu- 
cyrus township  Aug.  16,  1843,  ar>d  was  buried 
in  the  White  graveyard,  Dallas  township. 

David  Wickham,  New  York  militia,  came  to 
Texas  township  in  1837;  died  there  Sept.  15, 
[848,  and  was  buried  in  the  Benton  graveyard. 

James  Woodside,  Pennsylvania  militia,  came 
to  Holmes  township  in  1830;  died  in  Bucyrus, 
Feb.  21,  1867,  and  was  buried  in  Oakwood 
cemetery. 

Jacob  Walcutt,  Virginia  militia,  served  in 
the  War  of  1812,  entered  land  in  Texas  town- 
ship, soon  after  died  and  his  widow  and  seven 
children  settled  on  the  land. 

When  the  Mexican  War  broke  out,  John 
Caldwell,  who  had  been  auditor  of  the  county 
from  1830  to  1836,  and  sheriff  from  1843  to 

1845,  organized  an  independent  company  in 
this  county.  They  entered  the  service  May  30, 

1846,  and  went  as  far  as  Cincinnati,  but  Ohio’s 
quota  was  more  than  filled.  Some,  however, 
went  to  Mexico.  The  company  was  mustered 
out  at  Bucyrus  on  Oct.  26,  1846.  The  follow  - 
ing w'as  the  roster  of  the  company: 

Captain — John  Caldwell. 

First  Lieutenant — James  C.  Steen. 

Second  Lieutenant — David  Nicholls. 

Sergeants — Henry  Miller,  Jacob  Yost,  John 
M.  Stouffer,  Thomas  Wynn. 

Corporals — Thomas  G.  Pillars,  John  Blake, 
Horace  Potter,  W.  L.  Beard. 

Privates — A.  Adams,  E.  Aurandt,  William 
Bailey,  Samuel  Bair,  P.  Bollinger,  C.  Caldwell. 
William  Chambaugh,  John  Clapper,  Lake 
Clark,  A.  W.  Coleman,  J.  Curtis,  J.  Decker, 
William  Decker,  D.  S.  Fuller,  John  Grant. 
Lewis  Greenick,  J.  F.  W.  Gressen,  Lewis 
High,  Franklin  T I ill,  Jacob  llimman,  H.  W. 
Johns,  Levi  Lehman,  Jacob  l.eiby,  C.  J.  Love. 
Mordecai  McCaulv,  William  T.  McGill,  Wil- 
liam McNickle,  I homas  Maize,  F.  R.  Merri- 
nian,  B.  C.  Miller,  F.  C.  Miller,  F.  L.  Miller, 
P.  Miller,  W.  Minor,  William  Mizncr,  C II. 
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Murphy,  Benjamin  Myers,  H.  Orpt,  YV.  Os- 
burn,  Cyrus  Feck,  John  Ffleminger,  Franklin 
Poppins,  Richard  Reed,  Robert  M.  Reed,  Caleb 
Scholes,  Thomas  Scott,  Thomas  k).  Showy, 
William  Slagle,  \V.  L.  Stearns,  William  Sweet, 
John  Trick,  John  C.  Trick,  John  Turner,  James 
Warren,  0.  Wells,  Chauncey  West,  F.  Wil- 
liams, N.  B.  Williams,  James  Wilson,  John 
Wilson,  J.  N.  Yost. 

John  J.  Bebout  was  also  in  the  Mexican  War, 
and  George  W.  Fenner,  the  latter  in  the  Sec- 
ond Pennsylvania  Cavalry. 

The  next  war  in  which  the  United  States 
engaged  was  a far  more  serious  and  deadly 
struggle.  It  was  one  of  State  against  State, 
brother  against  brother,  the  North  against  the 
South,  a war  from  which  the  Nation  as  a whole 
has  not  yet  fully  recovered,  though  the  sec- 
tional bitterness  and  animosity  it  engendered 
have  now,  happily,  almost  entirely  passed  away. 
The  causes  of  the  War  of  1861-65  are  so  well 
known  and  understood  by  all  that  no  more  than 
a brief  reference  to  them  is  necessary.  It 
originated  in  the  institution  of  slavery— an  in- 
stitution which  in  colonial  times  and  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic,  was  common  to 
both  northern  and  southern  territory,  but  which 
had  been  gradually  abandoned  at  the  north, 
chiefly  because  it  was  no  longer  profitable. 
The  South,  depending  upon  unpaid  negro  la- 
bor for  the  cultivation  of  its  cotton,  sugar  and 
other  crops,  naturally  desired  the  retention  of 
this  institution,  and  its  extension  to  the  west- 
ern and  southwestern  territories.  It  was 
chiefly  around  this  question  of  extension  that 
the  struggle  arose  which  for  a time  split  the 
Nation  in  twain,  and  carried  bereavement  into 
thousands  of  homes  on  both  sides  of  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  line.  The  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  had  expressed  himself  strongly 
against  the  further  extension  of  slavery,  but 
who  was  no  “abolitionist,”  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  was  then  used,  decided  the 
Southern  States  to  sever  those  political  bonds 
which  had  hitherto  united  them  with  the  rest 
of  the  nation,  and  which,  as  expressed  in  the 
Federal  constitution,  they  regarded  as  a con- 
tract assumed  for  mutual  advantage,  similar 
to  a business  partnership,  to  be  cancelled  by 
any  state  or  aggregation  of  stales,  when  they 
should  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  do  so.  This 
States’  Fights  doctrine,  was  opposed  to  the 


ideas  of  a great  majority  of  the  northern  peo- 
ple, who  regarded  the  Constitution  as  an  in- 
dissoluble contract,  and  when,  therefore,  South 
( arolina  took  the  initiative  by  tiring  on  Ft. 
Sumter  all  knew  that  the  struggle  was  on; 
that  the  burning  question  which  had  agitated 
men’s  minds  for  more  than  a generation,  and 
had  found  expression  in  the  eloquent  outbursts 
of  tbe  greatest  American  orators  on  either 
side — such  men  as  Webster  and  Clay  against 
Calhoun  anti  Benton,  Sumner  and  Chase 
against  Hayne  and  Stevens,  could  now  be  set- 
tled in  only  one  way— by  the  sword.  And  by 
the  swmrd  it  w'as  settled,  completely  and  finally. 
The  Union  was  preserved,  but  only  at  the  cost 
of  precious  blood  and  untold  treasure. 

After  two  years  of  war,  the  victories  of 
Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg  in  1863,  marked  tbe 
turning-point,  and  from  that  time  the  question 
was  simply  how  long  the  South  could  hold  out. 
This  question  was  answered  in  April,  1865,  at 
Appomattox,  with  the  surrender  of  General 
Lee. 

Men  in  the  flow'er  of  youth,  the  strength  of 
manhood  or  the  ripeness  of  age,  left  family, 
home  and  friends  in  answer  to  their  country’s 
call,  and  many  there  were  w ho  never  returned. 
Their  bones  rest  beneath  the  sod  at  Fredericks- 
burg and  Antietam,  at  Gettysburg  and  Stone 
River,  at  Vicksburg  and  the  Wilderness,  or 
fill  some  unknown  grave  that  marks  the  site  of 
a deadly  prison  pen  that  was  more  fatal  than 
the  field  of  battle.  Many  a one  w ho  said  good- 
bye to  the  departing  soldier,  with  smiling  eyes 
and  sorrowing  hearts — the  mother  or  the  fa- 
ther, the  sister  or  the  brother  or  she  who 
“was  a nearer  one,  still  and  a dearer  one,  yet 
than  all  other”— little  dreamed  that  the  part- 
ing w'as  forever,  and  the  bruised  and  bleeding 
heart  could  find  its  only  consolation  in  treas- 
uring up  the  hero-death  their  loved  one  died. 
War  has  its  glories  and  its  heroes,  hut  who  can 
fathom  the  cost?— that  unceasing,  never-end- 
ing sorrow  that  palsies  the  heart  of  the  mother 
and  the  sister,  the  wife  and  the  sweetheart ; and 
although  time  may  soften  and  soothe,  the  grief 
is  always  there;  there  to  ever  remain  until 
their  mission  on  earth  is  ended,  and  they  again 
meet  their  loved  one  in  the  world  beyond. 

Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon  April  1 
1 86 1 , and  two  days  later  President  Lincoln 
called  for  75,000  volunteers. 
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No  sooner  had  the  news  of  Fort  Snmter 
reached  Bucyrus  than  the  most  intense  excite- 
ment pervaded  the  entire  community.  Men, 
women  and  children,  old  and  young,  of  all 
professions  and  calling  were  aroused.  Never 
was  there  such  an  excitement  in  the  village. 
Business  was  suspended  almost  entirely.  Work- 
men left  their  shops  unquestioned  hy  their  em- 
ployers. Clerks  quit  their  counters.  Merchants, 
mechanics,  professional  men,  everybody  rushed 
to  the  streets  while  everybody  from  the  coun- 
try came  in,  all  actuated  hy  one  spirit,  the 
preservation  of  the  Union.  Reports  from  Ga- 
bon and  Crestline  showed  the  same  enthusias- 
tic loyalty  had  caused  the  suspension  of  prac- 
tically all  business  in  those  places. 

On  April  17  a meeting  was  held  at  the  Rowse 
Hall  at  which  Jacob  Scroggs  presided,  with 
Frank  Patterson  as  secretary.  Speeches  were 
made  by  Jacob  Scroggs,  Judge  J.  S.  Plants, 
C.  W.  Butterfield,  J.  R.  Swigart  and  F.  W. 
Butterfield  and  a committee  on  resolutions  ap- 
pointed consisting  of  John  ITopley,  F.  W.  But- 
terfield, William  M.  Scroggs,  B.  B.  McDanald 
and  Geo.  Donncmvorth,  Jr.  The  resolutions 
w'ere  loyal  to  the  core  and  closed  with  the  ring- 
ing declaration  in  capital  letters  that  “The 
Union  Must  and  Shall  Be  Preserved,”  and  all 
the  resolutions  as  read  w'ere  received  with  the 
most  deafening  cheers,  especially  the  latter. 
At  the  conclusion  of  F.  W.  Butterfield’s  speech 
he  called  for  volunteers  and  seventeen  signed 
the  muster  roll.  A committee  consisting  of  F. 
W.  Butterfield,  W.  R.  S.  Clark,  and  Nicholas 
Ruler  w'as  appointed  to  circulate  the  roll  and 
obtain  additional  volunteers.  Cheers  w'ere 
given  to  Senator  Orr  for  his  vote  in  the  State 
Senate  on  the  War  Bill.  The  Star  Spangled 
Banner  was  sung  amid  great  excitement,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  on  Friday,  the 
19th.  The  papers  said  “The  patriotic  senti- 
ments of  all  the  speakers  was  received  with 
the  most  unbounded  applause.”  This  meeting 
was  held  on  Wednesday  evening.  On  Thurs- 
day evening  the  enlistments  numbered  34  and 
on  Friday  45,  and  on  Saturday  drilling  com- 
menced on  the  Public  Square,  facoh  P.  Hysung 
being  the  drill  master.  Practically  the  entire 
town,  crowded  the  square  to  watch  the  evolu- 
tions of  the  soldiers. 

On  Sunday,  April  21,  just  one  week  from 
the  call  of  the  president  for  troops,  sixty  of 


the  company  attended  the  Lutheran  Church 
to  listen  to  a sermon  of  Rev.  ).  Crouse.  II is 
text  was,  “And  the  children  ot  Ephraim  being 
armed  and  carrying  bows,  turned  back  in  the 
day  of  battle.” — Psalm  LXXYT1I,  9. 

Monday  the  excitement  continued.  I he 
people  from  the  country  coming  in  and  re- 
maining all  day.  No  work  was  done  and  the 
only  discussion  on  the  street  corners  was  the 
coming  war.  During  the  day  one  or  two  ex- 
pressed doubts  as  to  the  right  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  coerce  another  state,  but  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  crow'd  was  so  universally  mani- 
fested that  any  doubter  found  it  safest  to  keep 
his  opinion  to  himself. 

On  Monday  evening  the  square  was  jammed 
by  a crowd  of  excited  and  enthusiastic  citizens 
who  assembled  to  take  a final  leave  of  the  vol- 
unteers, who  had  received  orders  to  march  the 
made  by  A.  M.  Jackson,  Judge  J.  S.  Plants, 
next  morning.  Enthusiastic  speeches  were 
Hon.  L.  W.  Hall,  J.  R.  Swigart,  and  Rev.  J. 
Crouse  and  Rev.  L.  B.  Gurley. 

A special  train  was  to  take  the  company  to 
Crestline  the  next  morning  at  5 o’clock,  but 
early  hours  were  nothing  to  the  thoroughly 
aroused  people  Tuesday  morning  by  4 o’clock 
the  town  was  awake  and  were  out  in  force 
thronging  to  the  square.  The  fire  department 
was  out  in  full  uniform  to  escort  the  company 
to  the  station  as  F.  W.  Butterfield,  A.  W.  Dil- 
ler,  J.  H.  Simon,  Thomas  Lommison,  John 
Kanzleiter  and  John  McKillipp  were  members 
of  the  fire  department,  and  they  were  presented 
w ith  a series  of  resolutions  commending  their 
actions  signed  by  B.  F.  Lauck,  J.  G.  Stoll,  Jr., 
J.  G.  Fraycr  and  John  G.  Birk.  At  the  station 
Jacob  Scroggs  made  the  farewell  speech  and 
the  train  arrived,  and  the  first  company  from 
CrawTord  County  left  for  the  war,  followed 
hy  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  entire  town. 

1 he  ladies  had  ordered  a beautiful  Hag,  hut  it 
failed  to  arrive  in  time  and  was  forwarded 
to  the  Company  at  Cleveland  later.  'Pile  mem- 
bers of  this  company  which  later  became  Co. 
C in  the  Eighth  Ohio,  who  left  Bucyrus  on 
Wednesday  morning  April  24th,  ten  days  after 
the  president’s  call  for  troops,  were  as  follows: 

Captain — F.  W.  Butterfield  . 

First  Lieut. — l7..  W.  Merriman. 

_’nd  Lieut. — David  Lewis. 

3rd  Lieut. — Resin  Graham. 
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Sergeants— Alec  Diller,  Orderly;  John 
Stough,  second;  A.  G.  Hoffman,  third;  A.  G. 
Bacon,  fourth. 

Corporals — Henry  Hayes,  first;  N.  B. 
Roberts,  second;  Oliver  II.  I’.  Mallory,  third; 
Geo.  W.  Nell,  fourth. 

Drummers — D.  \V.  Bair  and  J.  Hysung, 
bass;  Fred  Nichols  and  Gus-.  Machold,  snare. 

Privates — S.  Andrews,  M.  Andrews,  Wil- 
liam Anderson,  C.  R.  Boram,  J.  A.  Brooks,  G. 
W.  Bair,  R.  J.  Bevins,  John  K.  Barclay, 
Nicholas  Bader,  John  Gouts,  Jacob  Couts,  W. 
Cronenberger,  Samuel.  Clark,  John  W.  Doll, 
William  Dutot,  James  E.  Davis,  M.  R.  Dubois, 
John  Donnan,  F.  M.  Diller,  John  J.  Forney, 
Augustus  Fortney,  Jacob  Gibbens,  Geo.  Gay, 
Charles  Graaft,  I’eter  Griffen,  N.  Haggerman, 
Aden  Hill,  George  C.  I low  enstein,  Giles  Has- 
kell, J.  I’.  Hysung,  Isaac  Irey,  Oregon  John- 
son, James  S.  Kelley,  John  Kantzleiter,  Stephen 
).  Kester,  W illiam  kb  Kimmell,  h'red  Klcin- 
dienst,  David  M.  Long,  Thomas  Lommason, 
h'rancis  Leasure,  Jacob  Mowery,  Christian 
Marie,  Alfred  Minster,  John  Me  Kell  ip,  James 
McKellip,  Charles  McKellip,  ferry  McMann, 
Henry  Marsh,  James  Martin,  J.  C.  Miller, 
John  Mulligan,  James  McNickle,  Andrew  J. 
Ranh,  Philip  Ruseman,  Henry  Snider,  L.  Ci. 
Snowden,  James  M.  Shay,  David  Sherrock, 
William  Stewart,  William  Shrader,  John  H. 
Simons,  John  Strawbridge,  Philip  Saylor, 
J.  Waterhouse,  Frank  Williams,  John  War- 
ner, Louis  Youngman. 

At  Gabon,  the  same  enthusiastic  feeling  pre- 
vailed. A meeting  was  held  and  a company 
organized.  And  on  Thursday,  April  25th,  the 
entire  town  assembled  at  the  Cleveland,  Col- 
umbus and  Cincinnati  depot  where  enthusiastic 
speeches  were  made  and  the  second  company 
left  the  county  for  w'ar,  the  “Gabon  Guards,” 
later  Co.  C of  the  23rd  Ohio.  There  were  84 
men,  many  of  them  from  the  B.  & I and  C.  C. 
& C.  roads.  'They  were  officered  by  J.  W. 
Skiles,  who  was  a veteran  of  the  Mexican  war; 
J.  R.  McMillan  was  the  first  Lieutenant  and 
C.  P.  Harding,  second  lieutenant. 

At  Crestline  an  enthusiastic  meeting  was 
held  at  Livingston  Hall  as  early  as  April  19, 
w ith  Robert  Lee  as  president  and  William  Reed 
as  secretary.  Patriotic  speeches  were  made  by 
Rev.  J.  P.  Loyd,  Dr.  Covert,  Robert  Lee,  and 
Prof.  A.  Miller.  Patriotic  resolutions  were 


passed,  the  committee  being  A.  Patterson,  Ja- 
cob Staley,  J.  P.  Davis,  David  Ogden,  D.  S. 
Keplinger,  M.  A.  Archer,  J.  S.  Smith,  S.  R.  C. 
Clark. 

At  Sulphur  Springs,  a company  was  organ- 
ized with  fifty  volunteers  to  be  held  in  readi- 
ness and  they  were  drilled  every  week.  Amos 
Keller  was  the  captain,  with  J.  PI.  Kemmis 
1st  lieutenant,  and  J.  N.  Biddle,  2nd  lieutenant. 
In  Bucyrus,  Aaron  H.  Keller,  B.  F.  Lauck  and 
John  Jones  organized  a reserve  company,  to 
be  in  readiness  if  their  services  were  needed. 

Their  services  were  needed,  as  the  later  calls 
demanded  more  and  more  men,  and  for  four 
long  years  there  was  a constant  drain  on  this 
county  and  the  other  counties  in  the  State  and 
Nation,  for  men  to  save  the  Union,  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  that  four  years  of  w'ar  at  least 
2,000  men  were  furnished  from  Crawford 
County.  From  the  time  the  first  company 
had  left  Bucyrus  and  gone  into  Virginia  in 
July  of  1861,  there  were  probably  but  few 
battles  or  skirmishes  in  which  one  or  more 
soldiers  from  Crawford  County  had  no  part, 
and  as  time  passed  and  the  seemingly  never- 
ending  struggle  went  on,  and  the  news  came 
of  the  death  of  fin  ed  ones  on  the  battle  field,  is 
it  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  all  the  patriotism 
of  a loyal  people  was  needed  to  save  the  na- 
tion from  disunion.  On  two  occasions  drafts 
were  necessary  to  fill  out  the  quota,  drafts 
which  called  for  300  and  400  men  from  the  lit- 
tle county  of  Crawford,  who  already  had  r,ooo 
men  in  the  field,  and  yet  when  the  draft  arrived, 
most  of  the  volunteers  had  been  secured  and  in 
some  tow  nships  the  entire  quota  had  been  fur- 
nished. A brief  history  is  given  of  the  principal 
regiments  in  which  Crawford  County  had  en- 
tire or  almost  entire  companies.  Yet  there 
were  few  regiments  of  the  more  than  two  hun- 
dred in  the  state  but  what  had  one  or  more 
men  at  some  time  from  this  county,  and  a 
history  of  Crawford  County  in  the  war  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a history  of  the 
war  itself. 

'I  he  Eighth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry — The 
first  company  organized  in  Craw' ford  county 
under  the  President’s  call  for  75,000  men  be- 
came a part  of  the  8th  Ohio  Infantry,  and 
was  known  as  Company  C,  which  was  raised 
in  and  around  Bucyrus.  It  was  officered  as 
follows:  F.  W.  Butterfield,  captain;  E.  W. 
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Merriman,  first  lieutenant  and  David  Lewis, 
second  lieutenant.  Capt.  Butterfield  served 
faithfully  until  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
service  of  the  regiment,  after  w hich  he  assisted 
in  raising  the  192c!  Infantry,  for  one  year’s 
service  and  was  made  its  colonel.  After  af- 
fecting leave-takings,  public  services  being  held 
in  the  church,  the  company  started  for  Camp 
Taylor,  Cleveland,  where,  by  April  29th,  all 
the  other  companies  had  assembled.  In  May 
the  regimental  organization  was  completed  at 
Camp  Dennison  and  instruction  in  drill  begun. 
It  soon  becoming  apparent  that  the  regiment 
could  not  be  sent  into  the  field  as  three  months 
men,  proposals  were  made  to  reenlist  the  men 
for  three  years.  Nine  companies — Company 
I alone  excepted— responded  favorably  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  June  were  mustered  into  the 
service  for  three  years.  In  September  Com- 
pany I,  having  re-considered  its  determination, 
decided  to  reenlist  and  joined  the  regiment  at 
Grafton,  Va.,  to  which  point  the  rest  of  the 
regiment  had  proceeded  after  leaving  Camp 
Dennison  on  J uly  9th. 

During  their  first  few  weeks  of  actual  ser- 
vice the  regiment  was  stationed  at  various 
places  in  the  mountains  and  along  the  line  of 
the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad.  Here  they 
suffered  severely  from  sickness,  some  thirty- 
four  deaths  resulting  from  typhoid  fever, 
while  at  one  time  over  three  hundred  were  in 
the  hospital.  On  the  24th  of  September  the 
regiment  took  part  in  an  attack  on  Romney, 
and  on  Oct.  24th  in  a second  attack  on  the 
same  place,  which  the  enemy  finally  evacuated. 
Next  came  a successful  attack  on  Blue’s  Gap. 
The  next  fight  was  at  Bloomey  Gap,  on  Feb- 
ruary 14th,  where  Colonel  Baldwin,  with  his 
staff  and  a part  of  his  command,  were  cap- 
tured. In  March  the  division  to  which  the  8th 
belonged,  was  ordered  to  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, and,  under  command  of  Gen.  Shields, 
drove  the  enemy  up  the  Valley,  fighting  bat- 
tles at  Cedar  Creek  and  Strasburg.  In  these 
movements  the  8th  was  engaged  in  skirmish 
duty,  which  they  accomplished  so  successfully 
as  to  gain  a reputation  for  themselves,  which 
they  subsequently  maintained  throughout  the 
rest  of  its  term  of  service.  On  March  23d 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Winchester,  one  of  the 
most  severe  of  the  war.  Colonel  Kimball  com- 
manded and  here  the  enemy,  under  the  able 


and  gallant  Jackson  were  repulsed  and  driven 
from  the  field.  In  this  battle  the  8th  main- 
tained its  reputation  both  for  skirmish  duty 
and  in  the  charge  on  the  enemy’s  right  Hank. 
I lie  losses  ol  the  companies  engaged — C,  1), 
If,  and  II — amounted  to  one-fourth  of  their 
entire  number. 

While  following  the  rebels  up  the  Valley, 
skirmishes  look  place  at  Woodstock,  Mt.  Jack- 
son,  Edinburg  and  New  Market.  At  the  latter 
place  Colonel  Kimball  received  his  commission 
as  brigadier  general  taking  command  of  the 
brigade  to  which  the  8th  belonged.  On  May 
22cl  the  regiment  joined  McDowell's  Corps  at 
Fredericksburg.  General  Banks  having  been 
driven  out  of  the  Valley  by  Jackson,  the  8th 
was  ordered  back,  and  on  the  30th  reached  and 
recaptured  Front  Royal.  The  distance  of 
eighteen  miles  from  Rectortown  was  covered 
in  skirmish  order,  a number  of  prisoners  be- 
ing captured,  among  whom  was  the  famous 
rebel  spy,  Belle  Boyd. 

After  marching  from  Front  Royal  up  the 
south  branch  of  the  Shenandoah,  the  division 
was  broken  up  and  Kimball’s  and  Terry’s 
brigades  ordered  to  the  Peninsula.  Some 
severe  skirmishing  occurred  on  the  3d  and  4th 
of  July  at  the  Chickahominy  swamps,  where 
seven  members  of  the  8th  were  badly  wounded. 
At  Harrison’s  Landing  the  regiment  was 
united  to  the  Second  Corps,  then  commanded 
by  Sumner,  and,  with  Kimball's  brigade  be- 
longed to  French’s  division.  On  the  retreat 
from  the  Peninsula  and  until  the  army  crossed 
the  Chickahominy  the  8th  acted  as  rear  guard. 
It  then  w'ent  by  wray  of  Yorktown  and  New- 
port News,  to  Alexandria,  where  it  arrived 
on  the  28th.  The  armies  of  Lee  and  Pope  be- 
ing engaged  in  battle  on  the  30th,  the  corps 
was  ordered  to  the  front,  and  marched  to 
Centerville,  near  the  position  of  Pope’s  army, 
but  took  no  part  in  the  fight.  On  the  march 
of  the  army  to  Chain  Bridge,  the  2d  Corps 
was  on  the  left  Hank,  and  for  a short  time  was 
under  fire  at  Germantown,  north  of  Fairfax 
Court  I louse.  Crossing  the  Potomac,  the  army 
entered  Maryland,  and  soon  after  was  engaged 
in  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Antie- 
tam.  I he  corps  acted  as  a supporting  line  at 
South  Mountain,  and  later  crossed  the  moun- 
tain and  skirmished  with  the  enemy  at  Boons- 
boro  and  Reodyville.  Near  this  place  a fu- 
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rious  artillery  duel  took  place  on  September 
iOth,  during'  which  \V.  \V.  banner,  a color- 
sergeant  of  the  8tb  was  killed,  I he  next  day 
occurred  the  battle  of  Antietam.  Having 
crossed  the  river,  the  2d  Corps  occupied  the 
center  ol  the  line.  Says  Mr.  Reid  (“Ohio  in 
the  War”),  “Hooker  had  been  engaged  on  the 
right  for  several  hours,  when  French’s  and 
Sedgwick’s  divisions  advanced — Sedgwick  on 
the  right — and  met  the  enemy  in  strong  posi- 
tion on  a ridge.  In  the  advance  Kimball’s 
brigade  formed  the  third  line,  Morris  and  Max 
Weber’s  preceding.  They  struck  the  Rebel  line 
and  were  driven  back;  when  Kimball  advanced 
at  a double  quick,  carrying  the  line  handsomely, 
and  holding  it  for  four  hours  and  until  firing 
ceased  in  front.  During  this  time  Sedgwick 
was  driven  back  on  the  right,  which  made  it 
necessary  for  the  14th  Indiana  and  8th  Ohio  to 
charge  front ; which  was  done  most  gallantly, 
and  saved  the  brigade  from  rout.  General 
Sumner  pronounced  Kimball’s  the  “Gibraltar 
Brigade.” 

After  some  minor  movements,  consisting 
mainly  of  marching,  with  some  skirmishing, 
the  8th  found  themselves  in  action  in  the  ter- 
rible battle  of  Fredericksburg,  December  13th, 
they  forming  the  right  wing  of  the  forlorn 
hope.  In  the  streets  of  the  town  the  enemy’s 
fire  struck  the  head  of  the  column,  killing 
and  wounding  28;  but,  with  the  other  regiments 
a line  was  formed  and  the  enemy’s  outposts 
driven  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  were 
his  main  works.  In  this  battle  the  regiment 
lost  37  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Idle  army  remained  in  camp  until  April  28, 
1863,  when  it  crossed  the  river  and  fought  the 
battle  of  Chancellorsville,  General  I looker 
commanding.  Though  almost  constantly  un- 
der lire  for  four  days  the  regiment  lost  only 
two  killed  and  eleven  wounded.  At  this  time 
and  subsequently  the  brigade  was'  under  com- 
mand of  General  Carroll. 

I lie  next  active  service  of  the  8th  was  at  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  in  which  it  took  a con- 
spicuous part.  On  July  21I  it  drove  the  Rebel 
sharpshooters  from  a knoll  beyond  the  E111- 
metsburg  road,  and  held  the  position  until  the 
close  of  the  battle,  a period  of  twenty-six 
hours.  During  this  time  it  repulsed  three  sev- 
eral attacks  by  superior  numbers,  one  being 
made  by  three  regiments,  which  wen-  gal- 


lantly repelled,  broken,  and  nearly  all,  with 
three  stands  of  colors  captured.  A change  of 
front  was  then  made  and  the  regiment  threw 
an  effective  fire  into  the  flank  of  the  large  mass 
of  troops  marching  upon  General  Hay’s  di- 
vision. idle  8th’s  losses  in  this  battle  were 
102  killed  and  wounded.  Some  skirmishing 
followed  with  the  retreating  enemy,  and  then 
on  the  15th  of  August  the  regiment  was  sent 
to  New  York  city  to  help  quell  the  draft  riots 
then  threatening  the  city, 

ddiis  duty,-  which  the  men  looked  on  almost 
as  a pleasure  jaunt,  having  been  performed, 
they  joined  the  army  at  Culpepper,  and,  after 
some  manoeuvring,  the  battles  of  Auburn  and 
Bristow'  were  fought,  October  14,  the  8th  hav- 
ing two  men  wounded.  In  the  battles  of  Rob- 
inson’s Cross  Roads,  Locust  Grove  and  Mine 
Run,  on  the  27th,  28th  and  2()th  of  November, 
the  regiment  mainly  performed  skirmish  duty, 
losing  several  in  killed  and  wounded.  Several 
officers  and  men  were  wounded  also  in  the 
battle  of  Morton’s  Ford,  February  6,  1864. 

Fhe  Wilderness  campaign,  under  Grant, 
opened  on  the  3d  of  May.  The  2d  Corps, 
crossing  the  Rapidan  at  Germania  Ford, 
marched  quickly  to  Todd’s  Tavern,  occupy- 
ing the  extreme  left  of  the  line.  O11  the  even- 
ing of  the  5th,  it  moved  to  the  support  of  the 
right,  which  was  hotly  engaged  with  the 
enemy.  At  the  “Cross  Roads”  the  14th  In- 
diana, Sth  Ohio  and  7th  Virginia,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Coons,  of  the  14th  In- 
diana, retook  a section  of  a battery,  which  had 
been  lost  by  the  6th  Corps.  Heavy  losses  wrere 
sustained  on  the  6th  during  the  lighting  in  the 
dense  undergrowth.  The  7th,  Sth  and  9th  were 
spent  in  skirmishing,  the  enemy  being  closely 
followed  to  Spottsylvania  Court  House.  In  a 
charge  on  a Rebel  work,  on  the  10th,  another 
severe  loss  was  sustained  and  Sergeant  Conlan, 
color  bearer,  was  wounded.  On  the  12th,  in 
Hancock’s  gallant  charge  on  the  enemy’s  right, 
the  regiment  again  lost  heavily.  The  losses  in 
these  several  engagements  were  over  60  in 
killed  and  wounded. 

The  regiment  maintained  its  reputation  in 
the  skirmishing  which  occurred  from  Spottsyl- 
vania  to  Petersburg,  and  in  the  battles  of 
North  Anna,  ( Old  I larbor  and  in  front  of 
Petersburg.  W hile  in  the  trenches  before 
Petersburg,  on  the  25II1  of  |unc,  its  term  of 
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service  expired  and  it  was  ordered  to  Ohio  to 
be  mustered  out  of  service.  It  had  then  but 
72  officers  and  men  lit  for  duty.  On  the  re- 
turn home  it  received  a cordial  reception, 
reaching  Cleveland  July  3d,  where  it  was  cor- 
dially greeted  by  the  mayor  and  military  com- 
mittee. It  was  formally  mustered  out  July 
13,  1864  by  Capt.  Douglass. 

The  15th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  was  one 
of  the  first  to  respond  to  the  President’s  call 
for  75,000  men  for  three  months’  service.  Its 
organization  was  completed  on  May  4,  1861 
at  Camp  Jackson,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Company 
D of  this  regiment  being  composed  in  part 
of  Crawford  county  men,  mostly  from  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  county.  The  15th 
prepared  for  the  field  at  Camp  Goddard,  near 
Zanesville,  Ohio  and  then,  about  May  18,  was 
ordered  to  West  Virginia,  where  it  was  em- 
ployed for  some  time  in  guard  duty  on  the 
Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad.  It  fought  against' 
the  enemy  at  Philippi,  June  13,  and  afterwards 
at  Laurel  Hill  and  Carrick’s  Ford.  At  the 
end  of  its  term  of  enlistment  it  returned  to 
Columbus,  Ohio  and  was  discharged  about 
the  1st  of  August,  having  lost  but  two  men — 
one  killed  and  one  who  died  of  disease. 

On  the  President’s  call  for  300,000  men  to 
serve  for  three  years,  the  men  of  the  15th 
almost  unanimously  resolved  to  reenlist,  and 
the  regiment  was  accordingly  reorganized  at 
Camp  Mordecai  Bartley,  near  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
and  left  for  Camp  Dennison  on  Sept.  26,  1861. 
Here  they  were  armed  and  equipped  for  the 
field.  Early  in  October  they  reached  Lexing- 
ton, Ivy.,  and  soon  after,  at  Camp  Nevin,  near 
Nollin’s  Station,  Ivy.,  the  regiment  was  as- 
signed to  the  6th  Brigade  (Gen.  R.  W.  John- 
ston, commanding),  2d  Division  (Gen.  A. 
McD.  McCook,  commanding),  of  the  Army 
of  the  Ohio,  then  commanded  by  Gen.  W.  T. 
Sherman,  and  subsequently  by  Gen.  Buell. 
After  marches  to  Bacon  Creek  and  Mumfords- 
ville,  on  Dec.  14,  the  division  was  set  in  mo- 
tion for  Fort  Donclson,  hut  before  arriving 
there  news  was  received  of  the  capture  of  the 
fort  and  the  division  was  marched  to  Bowling 
Green.  From  the  2d  to  the  16th  of  March 
the  command  lay  at  Nashville,  Tenn. ; then 
the  march  to  Savannah  began.  The  enemy 
was  encountered  at  that  place  April  7th  and  in 


the  engagement  the  regiment  lost  six  men 
killed  and  62  wounded. 

The  2d  Division  subsequently  formed  part 
of  the  reserve  in  the  march  upon  Corinth  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  May  was  engaged  in 
skirmishing  with  the  enemy,  having  been  or- 
dered to  the  front  on  the  27th.  From  the  18th 
of  July  until  the  20th  of  August  the  15th  was 
engaged  in  building  a fort  and  in  camp  duties 
at  Battle  Creek,  Tenn.  The  regiment  then 
accompanied  Gen.  McCook’s  command  in  a 
movement  to  head  off  Gen.  Bragg,  marching 
by  way  of  Altemonte,  Manchester  and  Mur- 
freesboro to  Nashville,  which  place  was 
reached  Sept.  8th.  After  a halt  of  a few 
days  the  march  was  resumed  to  Bowling 
Green  and  thence  to  Louisville,  which  was 
reached  on  the  25th.  Thence  the  command 
moved  to  Shelbyville  and  Lawrenceburg, 
where  a skirmish  took  place  with  the  enemy. 
The  main  army  was  reached  at  Perryville  and 
Bragg’s  army  pursued  as  far  as  Crab  Orchard. 
The  command  then  returned  to  Nashville. 

Here  the  army  was  reorganized  and  drilled 
and  on  the  26th  of  December  advanced  against 
the  enemy  at  Murfreesboro.  In  the  battle  of 
Stone  River  the  15th  lost  18  killed  and  89 
wounded.  After  the  occupation  of^  Mur- 
freesboro by  Rosecran’s  army  the  regiment 
was  mainly  occupied  in  drilling,  foraging  and 
other  routine  duties,  until  July  24th,  when 
an  advance  was  ordered  on  Tullahoma  and 
Shelbyville.  The  enemy  was  dislodged  from 
his  position  at  Golner’s  and  Liberty  Gaps,  the 
latter  being  carried  by  the  2d  Division,  the 
15th  taking  a very  prominent  part  throughout. 
In  this  engagement  one  officer  and  seven  men 
were  killed  and  23  wounded. 

The  2d  Division  remained  at  Tullahoma 
until  the  1 6th  of  August,  after  which  it  was 
ordered  to  various  points  in  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  crossing  Lookout  Mountain  and 
camping  near  Alpine  on  Sept.  10th.  Two  days 
later  it  recrossed  the  mountain  to  Winson’s 
Valley  and  thence  moved  to  a position  in 
connection  with  the  main  army  in  Lookout 
Valley.  On  the  19th  it  marched  13  miles  to 
the  battlefield  of  Chiekamauga,  where  it  was 
engaged  soon  after  its  arrival,  losing  one  of- 
ficer and  nine  men  killed,  69  wounded  and  40 
missing.  Later  it  took  part  in  the  seige  of 
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Chattanooga  and  on  November  25th  particip- 
ated in  the  storming  of  Mission  Ridge,  cap- 
turing a number  of  prisoners  and  some  artil- 
lery. On  the  2<Sth,  the  regiment  then  belong- 
ing to  the  1st  I’.rigade,  3d  Division,  4II)  Army 
Corps,  marched  to  the  relief  ol  Knoxville, 
arriving  Dec.  Fill ; on  the  20th  the  command 
moved  to  Strawberry  Plains. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1864,  most  of  the 
members  having  re-enlisted  as  veterans,  the 
regiment  started  for  Columbus,  Ohio,  arriving 
there  with  350  veterans  on  Feb.  10th.  On  the 
expiration  of  the  furlough,  March  14th  the 
regiment,  having  been  recruited  to  upward 
of  900  men,  reassembled  at  Camp  Chase,  and 
were  ordered  to  Nashville,  and  thence  to  Chat- 
tanooga, where  they  arrived  April  5th.  On 
the  8th  while  moving  by  rail  to  Cleveland, 
Tenn.  some  20  of  the  men  were  more  or  less 
injured  in  a railway  accident. 

Moving  to  McDonald’s  Station  on  the  20th 
the  regiment  remained  there  until  the  opening 
of  the  spring  campaign.  The  regiment  then 
accompanied  Sherman’s  army,  skirmishing  at 
Tunnel  Hill,  lighting  at  Resaca  and  Dallas, 
at  w hich  latter  place  the  15th  suffered  severely, 
having  19  men  killed,  three  officers  and  6t 
men  wounded,  and  19  men  missing.  The 
army  then  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Acworth 
and  on  the  10th  advanced  toward  Kenesawr 
Mountain.  While  skirmishing  on  the  14th  of 
June  one  officer  and  one  man  w'ere  killed  and 
five  men  wounded.  On  June  1 8th , the  enemy 
having  withdrawn,  and  accidentally  left  one 
of  their  outposts  behind  them,  the  outpost  com- 
prising two  officers  and  16  men,  were  discov- 
ered by  Private  Cupp,  of  Company  II,  who 
was  reconnoilering  with  three  or  four  privates 
under  his  command.  The  Rebels,  when  in- 
formed of  their  isolated  position  surrendered 
and  were  taken  into  camp  as  prisoners.  A 
number  of  other  prisoners  were  also  captured 
in  this  vicinity.  The  regiment  subsequently 
reached  Atlanta  with  the  army  and  later  had 
a skirmish  with  the  enemy  at  Lovejoy’s  Sta- 
tion. I hey  left  there  Sept.  5II1  and  look  camp 
at  Decatur,  near  Atlanta. 

When  llood  began  his  raid  on  our  com- 
munications, the  15IJ1  marched  to  the  relief 
of  Resaca,  and  then  to  Columbia,  where  it 
had  a slight  skirmish.  It  did  not  participate 
in  the  battle  of  Franklin,  but  at  Nashville 


captured  a battery  of  four  brass  guns  and  some 
30  prisoners.  Later  in  the  action  at  Franklin 
Pike  it  captured  two  commissioned  officers 
and  100  men.  Its  own  loss  in  two  days’  light 
was  two  officers  and  one  man  killed  and  two 
officers  and  24  men  wounded.  After  follow- 
ing the  enemy  to  Lexington,  Ala.,  the  corps 
moved  in  the  direction  of  Huntsville  and  went 
into  camp  at  Bird  Springs,  where  it  remained 
until  March  15th,  when  it  was  ordered  to  East 
Tennessee. 

It  subsequently  moved  to  New  Market, 
Tenn.  and  then  to  Greenville,  to  aid  in  prevent- 
ing the  escape  of  Lee  and  Johnston,  being 
ordered  back  to  Nashville,  April  22d.  Here 
it  remained  until  June  16th  at  which  time  it 
was-  ordered  to  Texas,  proceeding  thence  by 
way  of  New  Orleans.  It  arrived  at  Indianola, 
Texas,  July  9th,  disembarked,  and  marched 
the  same  night  to  Green  Lake,  a distance  of 
about  20  miles.  1 I ere  it  remained  one  month 
and  then,  on  August  10th  began  a march  of 
150  miles  to  San  Antonio,  reaching  the  Salada, 
a small  stream  near  that  place  on  the  21st. 
Owing  to  the  extreme  heat  and  the  scarcity 
of  water,  this  was  one  of  the  most  severe 
marches  the  regiment  ever  endured.  It  re- 
mained on  the  Salada  till  October  20th  and 
then  ordered  to  do  post  duty  in  the  city.  On 
November  21st,  it  was  mustered  out  and  or- 
dered to  Columbus,  Ohio  for  its  final  dis- 
charge. It  w;as  mustered  out  at  Columbus  on 
Dec.  27,  1865,  having  been  in  the  service  as 
an  organization  about  four  years  and  eight 
months. 

The  23d  Ohio  Infantry, — Crawford  county 
was  represented  in  this  regiment  by  Company 
C,  which  was  raised  in  and  around  Gabon, 
the  members  being  mostly  railroad  men.  The 
commissioned  officers  of  the  company  were: 
John  \V.  Skiles,  captain;  |.  R.  McMullin,  first 
lieutenant;  and  T.  P.  I larding,  second  lieuten- 
ant. Captain  Skiles  was  a veteran  of  the 
Mexican  War  and  an  efficient  officer.  I le  was 
wounded  at  Middletown,  Md.,  which  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  an  arm  at  the  elbow.  On  |uly 
29,  1863  he  was  promoted  to  major  of  the 
88th  Ohio  Infantry  and  served  in  that  capacity 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  Lieutenant  Mc- 
Mullin, who  was  originally  captain  of  the  old 
"Mansfield  Artillery  Company,”  was  early 
promoted  to  captain  ol  the  23d.  So  many  of 
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the  leading  officers  of  the  23d  achieved  dis- 
tinction and  were  promoted  to  high  rank  that 
the  regiment  became  known  as  the  “regiment 
of  brigadier  generals.’’  Among  the  most 
noted  were  W.  S.  Rosecrans,  E.  Parker  Scam- 
mon  and  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  afterward 
president  of  the  United  States.  Stanley  Ala- 
thews,  afterwards  promoted  to  colonel  of  the 
51st  regiment,  was  also  a gallant  and  efficient 
officer. 

The  23d  regiment  was  organized  at  Camp 
Chase,  in  June,  i86r,  under  Col.  William  S. 
Rosecrans  and  was  mustered  into  the  United 
States’  service  for  three  years,  on  the  nth  of 
the  same  month.  Before  leaving  for  the  field 
Col.  Rosecrans  received  a commission  as  briga- 
dier general  in  the  United  States’  regular 
army,  and  Col.  E.  P.  Scammon  succeeded 
to  t lie  command  of  the  regiment.  On  July 
25th  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Clarksburg, 
West  Virginia,  where  it  arrived  on  the  27th. 
'file  next  day  it  was  ordered  to  Weston,  from 
which  point  it  operated  against  the  guerilla 
forces  of  the  enemy,  performing  excessively 
hard  duty  among  the  rugged  spurs  of  the 
Rich  Mountain  range.  While  in  this  region 
the  regiment  was  divided,  live  companies,  un- 
der command  of  Lieut.  Col.  Stanley  Mathews 
operating  as  a movable  force  against  the 
guerillas,  and  constituting  the  right  wing; 
while  the  left  wing  remained  at  Weston,  send- 
ing out  occasional  expeditions  against  the 
enemy.  On  Sept.  1st  the  regiment  re-united 
at  Bulltown,  and  thence,  as  a part  of  General 
Rosecran’s  army,  marched  against  the  Rebels, 
who,  under  General  Floyd,  were  strongly 
posted  at  Carnifex  Ferry.  On  the  10th  some 
skirmishing  occurred  with  the  enemy,  in  which 
the  23d  took  an  efficient  part.  In  the  night 
General  Floyd  retreated  across  the  Gauley 
river,  and  in  the  pursuit  a number  of  prison- 
ers were  captured,  the  enemy  being  followed 
to  his  entrenchment  at  the  foot  of  Big  Sewell 
Mountain.  A few  days  later  the  regiment  was 
ordered  to  Camp  Ewing,  where,  the  location 
proving  unhealthy,  it  lost  a number  of  men 
from  disease. 

The  winter  of  1861-62  was  devoted  to  re- 
cruiting, drill  and  discipline.  Companies  F 
and  G joined  a detachment,  under  Major  Cotn- 
ly,  which,  on  Dec.  31,  1861,  occupied  Raleigh 
Court  House  without  opposition.  A quantity 


of  arms  and  supplies,  with  27  prisoners  were 
captured.  Being  reinforced  by  Companies  A 
and  B,  Major  Comly,  on  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary, marched  28  miles  through  a snow 
storm  at  the  mouth  of  Blue  Stone  river,  driv- 
ing a regiment  of  the  enemy’s  infantry,  and  a 
small  force  of  cavalry,  with  considerable  loss, 
across  the  river.  On  April  17,  1862  orders 
were  received  to  go  into  camp,  and  on  the 
22d  the  command  moved  toward  Princeton, 
the  23d,  under  command  of  Lieut.  Col.  Hayes, 
being  in  the  advance.  On  the  approach  of  the 
Federal  forces  the  enemy  fired  the  town  and 
lied. 

On  the  8th  nine  companies  of  the  23d,  w ith 
three  small  companies  of  cavalry,  were  at- 
tacked by  four  regiments  of  Confederate  In- 
fantry, and  six  pieces  of  artillery,  under  com- 
mand of  General  Heth.  Though  most  of  our 
cavalry  disappeared  after  the  first  fire,  the 
regiment  made  a determined  stand,  but  was 
finally  obliged  to  retire,  which  it  did  in  good 
order,  the  enemy  following  to  the  narrows 
of  X e w River.  Meeting  reinforcements,  the 
command  returned  by  way  of  Princeton  to 
Flat  Top  Mountain,  having  endured  great 
hardships,  and  losing  tents  and  other  equipage, 
which  had  to  be  destroyed. 

On  the  13th  of  July  the  regiment  was  or- 
dered to  Green  Meadows,  on  New  River,  the 
next  move  being  to  Cain])  Piatt,  on  the  Great 
Kanawha,  where  the  regiment  arrived  on  the 
1 8th,  having  made  the  record  march  of  104 
miles  in  a little  more  than  three  days.  Here 
the  23d  boarded  transports  for  Parkersburg, 
going  thence  by  rail  to  Washington  City, 
where  they  arrived  August  24th.  Soon  after 
they  moved  with  McClellan’s  army  toward 
Frederick  City,  driving  the  enemy  before  them 
and  reaching  Middletown  on  the  13th. 

Here  began  the  battle  of  South  Mountain, 
culminating,  Sept.  17th,  in  that  of  Antielam, 
in  both  of  which  the  23d  participated,  being 
under  command  of  Lieut.  Col.  Hayes  (Gen. 
J.  D.  Cox  commanding  the  division). 

Being  in  the  advance  of  the  column,  it  took 
an  unfrequented  path  up  the  mountain,  and 
being  met  by  a heavy  fire  of  musketry,  grape 
and  cannister  from  the  enemy,  who  were 
posted  behind  stone  walls,  it  sustained  severe 
losses,  Lieut.  Col.  Hayes,  Captain  Skiles  and 
Lieutenants  Hood,  Ritter  and  Smith  being 
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badly  wounded,  and  over  ioo  dead  and 
wounded  lay  on  the  field  out  of  the  350  that 
went  into  action.  Major  Comly  succeeded 
to  the  command,  which  he  henceforth  retained. 
Soon  after,  the  remainder  of  the  brigade  com- 
ing up,  a charge  was  made  up  the  hill  and 
enemy  driven  into  the  woods  beyond,  losing 
many  men  killed  with  the  bayonet.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  day  the  regiment  fought 
with  its  division.  During  the  day  the  23d 
lost  nearly  200.  Only  seven  were  unaccounted 
for  at  roll-call  after  the  action. 

At  Antietam  the  regiment  fought  with  the 
Kanawha  division,  occupying  the  right  of 
the  first  brigade.  Near  the  close  of  the  day 
a charge  was  made  by  the  division  by  which 
the  left  was  exposed  to  a large  force  of  the 
enemy,  who  suddenly  emerged  from  a corn 
field  in  the  rear  of  the  left.  The  colors  of 
the  regiment  were  instantly  shot  down.  At 
the  same  time  a feint  was  made  in  front.  A 
Fereral  battery  in  the  rear  opened  a fire  on 
the  advancing  Confederates,  by  which,  how- 
ever, our  forces  suffered  more  than  the  enemy. 
Major  Comly  now  planted  the  colors  on  a 
new  line,  at  right  angles  with  the  former  front 
and  the  regiment  promptly  formed  on  the  new 
line  and  opened  fire  on  the  enemy,  who  re- 
tired, having  done  little  damage,  except  to 
make  a few  captures.  A little  later  the  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  the  rear.  During  the 
night  the  regiment  supported  a battery  of  Gen- 
eral Sturgis’s  division  and  was  not  relieved 
until  the  following  afternoon. 

Ordered  back,  Oct.  8th,  to  West  Virginia, 
with  the  Kanawha  division,  the  regiment 
reached  Hagerstown  on  the  10th,  whence  they 
made  a quick  dash  into  Pennsylvania  to  in- 
tercept Stuart’s  cavalry,  who  were  reported 
to  be  operating  in  that  direction  ; but  no  enemy 
was  discovered.  The  regiment  then  returned 
to  Virginia,  arriving  at  Clarksburg  October 
15th.  Here  Colonel  Scammon  was  appointed 
brigadier  general  and  Lieut.  Col.  Hayes  ap- 
pointed colonel ; Major  Comly  was  promoted 
to  lieutenant  colonel,  and  Capt.  Mcllrath  to 
major.  On  November  10th  the  23d  reached 
the  Kanawha  Valley  and  on  the  1 8th  went 
into  winter  quarters  at  the  Falls  of  the  Great 
Kanawha. 

On  March  15,  1863  the  regiment  was  or- 
dered to  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  where  it  lay  in 


camp  during  March,  April,  May,  June  and 
part  of  July,  performing  only  light  duties, 
except  an  advance  to  Raleigh,  Va.  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  movement  against  Morgan’s 
raid. 

Returning  to  Charleston,  they  lay  in  camp 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  and  up  to 
April  29,  1864,  when  a movement  w'as  made 
to  a point  near  Brownstown,  on  the  Kanawha, 
preparatory  to  joining  General  Crook’s  forces 
in  a raid  on  the  Virginia  & Tennessee  Rail- 
road. I11  this  expedition  they  performed  hard 
duty,  but  had  little  fighting  until  the  battle 
of  Cloyd’s  Mountain  on  May  9,  1864.  Here 
the  23d  was  on  the  right  of  the  First  brigade. 
A gallant  charge  was  made  up  the  mountain 
under  a heavy  fire,  and  the  enemy  driven  from 
the  first  ridge,  two  pieces  of  artillery  being 
captured  and  brought  off  the  field  by  Lieut. 
Austin.  The  enemy  then  attempted  to  form 
a line  of  the  second  ridge  or  crest,  but  after 
a short  struggle,  was  driven  back  in  full  re- 
treat. Receiving  reinforcements,  he  made 
another  attempt  to  stand  but  was  unsuccessful. 
The  fighting  here  was  desperate.  Captain 
Hunter,  Company  K,  and  Lieut.  Seaman, 
Company  D,  w'ere  both  killed.  Captain  Rice, 
Company  A,  was  wounded,  but  rejoined  his 
company  before  the  action  was  over.  Lieut. 
Abbott,  Company  I,  was  severely  wounded  and 
left  in  hospital  at  Dublin  Depot. 

On  May  10th  there  was  more  fighting  at  New 
River  Bridge,  artillery  being  mostly  used.  The 
enemy  were  driven  and  the  bridge  destroyed. 
At  Pepper’s  Ferry  a slow  and  tedious  cross- 
ing was  made  with  one  small  ferry  boat,  the 
rain  pouring  down  all  night  and  thoroughly 
drenching  the  men.  Skirmishing  occurred  on 
the  w'ay  to  Blacksburg,  the  regiment  having 
two  men  wounded  and  losing  four  by  cap- 
ture. Salt  Pond  Mountain  was  crossed  on  the 
1 2th,  the  23d  acting  as  train  guard.  Owing 
to  heavy  rains  the  roads  were  in  wretched 
condition  and  the  command  was  hampered  by 
large  numbers  of  “contrabands,”  who  with 
their  women  and  children,  were  accompanying 
it  in  all  sorts  of  conveyances,  which,  becoming 
stuck  in  the  mud,  tended  further  to  impede  the 
operations  of  the  force.  Camp  was  reached 
on  the  13th,  with  all  the  men  greatly  ex- 
hausted and  in  a state  of  semi-starvation. 

At  Staunton,  June  8th  the  23d  joined  Gen. 
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Hunter's  command.  The  first  term  of  serv- 
ice expiring  on  the  nth,  those  not  re-enlisting 
as  veterans  were  sent  home.  The  depot,  rail- 
road, and  other  public  works  likely  to  he  use- 
ful lo  the  enemy  were  destroyed.  On  the 
10th  a march  of  23  miles  was  made  to  lirovvns- 
town  and  the  enemy  driven.  Lexington  was 
reached  on  the  11th,  where  some  artillery 
lighting  took  place.  The  Confederates  burn- 
ing the  bridge,  White’s  brigade  effected  a 
crossing  about  two  miles  above  the  town,  when 
the  enemy  retired.  General  Hunter’s  column 
came  up  just  as  the  town  was  captured,  and 
by  his  orders  the  Military  Academy,  Washing- 
ton College  and  Governor  Letcher’s  residence 
were  burned,  an  order  the  execution  of  which 
was  distasteful  to  nearly  every  officer  and  man 
of  the  command,  and  was  protested  against 
by  Generals  Crook  and  Averill. 

Starting  on  the  14th  the  23d  marched  by 
way  of  Buckhannon  to  within  two  miles  of 
Lynchburg,  driving  the  enemy  along  the  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee  Railroad  and  capturing 
four  pieces  of  artillery.  While  encamped 
close  to  the  enemy  a slight  skirmish  took  place 
with  Gordon’s  brigade,  but  .was  stopped  by 
the  forces  mutually  withdrawing  a little  far- 
ther from  each  other. 

Early  on  the  18th  A.  M.  Crook’s  command 
was  ordered  on  a flanking  expedition  to  the 
right,  but,  owing  to  news  that  the  enemy  had 
received  heavy  reinfocements  and  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  the  center  of  our  lines,  it 
marched  rapidly  back  to  the  exposed  point, 
where  the  attack  was  repulsed  with  trifling 
loss.  After  dark  a retreat  was  commenced 
toward  Liberty,  the  men  marching  two  days 
and  nights  without  sleep  and  with  scarcely 
anything  to  eat.  On  reaching  Liberty  shortly 
after  dark  on  the  19th  some  fighting  occurred, 
and  at  ten  A.  M.  of  the  20th  Buford’s  Gap  w'as 
reached.  A night  march  was  then  made  to 
overtake  the  command  in  advance,  Salem  be- 
ing reached  at  9 A.  M.  While  passing  through 
this  town  Hunter  had  been  attacked  by  the 
enemy’s  cavalry  and  a large  part  of  his  artil- 
lery captured.  At  the  same  time  Crook  was 
attacked  in  front  and  rear,  but  pushed  through 
without  loss.  At  ten  P.  M.  North  Mountain 
was  reached,  where  the  command  halted  and 
the  men  were  given  a few  hours’  sleep.  The 


diary  of  one  of  the  officers  contains  the  fol- 
lowing in  regard  to  the  rest  of  this  march : 

“At  four  A.  M.  next  morning  (22d)  left 
in  the  advance,  the  first  time  since  the  retreat 
commenced.  By  a mistake  a march  of  eight 
miles  was  made  for  nothing.  1 1ms  we  toiled 
on,  suffering  intensely  with  exhaustion,  want 
of  food,  clothing,  etc.  O11  the  27th  a supply 
train  was  met  on  Big  Sewell  Mountain.  Men 
all  crazy.  Stopped  and  ate;  marched  and  ate; 
camped  about  dark,  and  ate  all  night. 
Marched  180  miles  in  the  last  nine  days,  fight- 
ing nearly  all  the  time,  and  with  very  little  to 
eat.” 

The  column  reached  Charleston  July  1st 
and  remained  there  refitting  until  the  10th, 
when  Gen.  Crook’s  command  having  been  or- 
dered east  to  meet  Early,  who  had  invaded 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  the  23d  set  out 
for  Martinsburg,  which  was  reached  on  the 
14th.  On  the  1 8th  they  marched  to  Cables- 
town,  ten  miles  beyond  Harper’s  Ferry,  driv- 
ing in  the  enemy’s  pickets.  Still  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Gen.  Hunter,  Gen. 
Crook  being  at  Snicker’s  Gap,  Hayes’s  brigade 
(including  the  23d)  was  sent,  without  cavalry 
and  with  scarcely  any  artillery,  to  attack 
Early's  army  of  20,000  or  more  in  flank,  and 
with  no  other  force  on  this  side  of  the  Shenan- 
doah and  no  possibility  of  communicating,  t he 
enemy,  who  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  at  Snicker’s  Ferry,  had  already  beaten 
the  First  Division,  with  the  whole  Sixth  Corps 
to  back  them.  After  some  heavy  skirmishing, 
the  23d,  with  the  36th  Ohio,  were  surrounded 
by  two  divisions  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  but 
cut  their  way  out  and  on  the  22(1  of  July 
joined  General  Crook  at  Winchester.  In  the 
battle  of  Winchester,  which  occurred  on  the 
24th,  and  in  which  the  National  forces  were 
defeated,  the  23d  Ohio  lost  153  men,  ten  of 
whom  were  commissioned  officers.  At  Mar- 
tinsburg next  day,  General  Crook  repelled  a 
charge  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  capturing  a 
number  of  prisoners.  He  then  took  position 
near  the  ford  at  Williamsburg,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Potomac. 

From  the  26th  of  July  to  the  14th  of  August 
the  time  was  spent  in  marches  and  counter- 
marches, on  (lie  latter  date  Duvall’s  brigade 
having  an  encounter  with  a Rebel  force  and 
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finally  capturing  some  prisoners  and  cattle. 
Afterwards  came  movements  up  and  down 
the  Valley  advancing  and  retreating,  with 
plenty  of  lighting.  At  Front  Royal  Sheridan’s 
cavalry  captured  260  of  the  enemy. 

An  attack  was  made  by  the  enemy  at  Hall- 
town,  August  23d.  In  the  evening  Hayes’s 
Brigade,  the  23d  and  36th  Ohio,  with  part  of 
the  5th  V est  Virginia,  sallied  out  and  drove 
in  the  enemy’s  skirmish  line,  capturing  a lot 
of  prisoners  from  Kershaw’s  Division,  the 
brilliancy  of  the  charge  causing  much  astonish- 
ment among  the  Rebels,  who  inquired  “Who 
the  hell  are  ’tins?”  In  another  sortie  on  the 
23d  six  officers  and  too  prisoners  were  taken. 

The  next  engagement  took  place  at  Berry- 
\ die,  Sept.  3d,  the  23d  being  sent  out  on  picket. 
Here  there  was  desperate  lighting,  the  most 
of  it  after  dark.  At  ten  o’clock  both  parties 
retired.  In  this  affair  the  regiment  lost  two 
good  officers  in  Captains  Austin  and  Gillis. 

I he  battle  of  Opequan  was  fought  on  the 
19th.  General  Crook's  command  was  in  re- 
serve hut  was  soon  called  upon  to  make  a (lank 
attack  on  the  right.  Hayes’s  Brigade  had  the 
extreme  left  of  the  infantry.  After  crossing 
some  difficult  ground  the  division  was  halted 
and  formed,  with  Hayes’s  Brigade  in  front 
and  the  2d  (Johnson’s)  in  the  rear.  The  brig- 
ade advanced  rapidly,  driving  the  enemy’s  cav- 
alry. The  Union  cavalry  at  the  same  time  ad- 
vanced out  of  the  woods  on  the  right.  On 
reaching  a slight  elevation  the  enemy’s  infan- 
try line  came  into  view,  off  diagonally  to  the 
left  front  and  he  opened  .a  brisk  artillery  fire. 
After  passing  through  some  thick  underbrush 
a deep  slough  was  reached,  40  or  50  yards 
wide  and  waist  deep,  w ith  soft  mud  at  the  bot- 
tom, the  surface  being  covered  with  a thick 
bed  of  moss.  'Phis  obstacle  seemed  impassible 
but  Colonel  Hayes,  after  a moment’s  pause, 
jumped  in  with  his  horse  and  struggled 
through,  the  first  man  over;  the  men  of  the 
23d  plunged  in  after  him,  and  crossed  under  a 
heavy  lire,  some  of  them  being  drowned  or 
sullocated  in  the  slime.  Pausing  onlv  long 
enough  on  the  other  side  to  reform  the  line, 
the  regiment  dashed  on  driving  the  enemy, 
Sheridan’s  cavalry,  having  passed  around  the 
slough,  kept  up  on  the  right,  capturing  a large 
number  of  prisoners.  Colonel  Duvall,  the  di- 
vision commander,  being  wounded,  Colonel 


Hayes  succeeded  to  the  command,  and 
throughout  displayed  the  most  daring  bravery 
and  skill. 

No  reinforcements  appearing  and  the  en- 
emy's fire  becoming  every  moment  more  mur- 
derous, Lieutenant  McBride  of  the  23d  w;as 
ordered  forward  with  a small  party  to  kill  the 
enemy's  artillery  horses.  Some  Saxony  rilles 
of  long  range  and  71  -caliber,  are  taken  and  sev- 
eral horses  drop.  A panic  seizes  the  artillery 
and  they  continence  limbering  up.  The  infantry 
also  takes  the  alarm  and  begin  leaving  the 
trenches,  soon  the  whole  line  rises  and  run  for 
the  breastworks  in  confusion,  our  cavalry  pur- 
suing and  taking  prisoners  by  regiments. 
Fight  battle  flags  are  captured,  the  Rebel  ar- 
tillery stops  firing  and  falls  back  and  the  battle 
is  at  an  end.  About  the  same  time  the  (>th 
Corps  emerged  from  the  woods  in  the  rear. 

1 he  result  was  a complete  and  decisive  victory. 
The  regiment  captured  about  200  men,  the  ar- 
tillery being  captured  by  the  combined  force. 

On  September  24,  1864,  occurred  the  battle 
of  North  Mountain,  which  was  more  in  the 
nature  of  a brilliant  charge  than  a battle.  On 
Crook’s  command  gaining  their  rear  the  enemy 
lied  in  utter  rout  abandoning  many  guns.  The 
regiment  lost  only  two  men.  Nothing  more  of 
importance  occurred  until  the  battle  of  Cedar 
C reek. 

In  this  battle  the  19th  and  6th  Corps  oc- 
cupied positions  nearly  parallel  with  the 
enemy’s  front.  General  Crook’s  First  Divi- 
sion (Thoburn’s)  occupied  works  about  a 
mile  further  to  the  front  and  on  the  left  of  the 
main  line,  the  works  from  their  right  llank 
rearward  being  guarded  only  by  the  9th  Vir- 
ginia regiment,  from  the  Second  Division. 
Crook’s  Second  Division  (Duvall’s,  com- 
manded by  Hayes),  or  a portion  of  it,  occu- 
pied a cam])  about  a mile  and  a quarter  in  rear 
of  the  hirst  Division  and  in  rear  of  the  Man- 
chester Bike.  An  independent  brigade  ( IK  itch- 
ing’s ) occupied  a camp  to  the  left  and  rear  of 
that.  The  enemy's  attacking  column  crossed 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah  from  the 
left  of  Fisher’s  Hill,  passed  down  near  the 
base  of  the  Massanutten  Mountain,  beyond  the 
picket  line,  and  recrossed  the  river  at  Buxton’s 
Ford,  well  to  the  rear  of  Crook’s  command. 
From  there  tliev  passed  again  to  the  front, 
just  outside  the  National  lines,  through  the 
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darkness  and  fog,  forming  a line  of  battle  ex- 
tending from  Thoburn’s  right  to  a point  about 
opposite  Middletown,  beyond  the  extreme  left. 
The  nearest  force  of  National  cavalry  on  the 
left  was  at  Front  Royal,  eight  miles  distant. 

Owing  to  (ieiieral  Sheridan’s  absence  in 
Washington,  the  command  devolved  upon  Ma- 
jor-general Wright,  commanding  the  6th 
Corps.  Discovering  a weak  point  on  the  left, 
a ford  across  the  North  Fork  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, accessible  from  the  Massanutten  Moun- 
tain, General  Crook  applied  for  a division  of 
cavalry  to  cover  this  ford  and  picket  the  front 
of  the  mountain.  His  request  was  granted, 
but  for  some  reason  the  cavalry  had  not  yet 
been  placed  there  on  the  nights  of  the  18th  and 
19th,  though  a report  was  made  that  it  was 
there.  Taking  advantage  of  this  oversight  on 
the  part  of  the  Eederals,  nearly  the  whole  Hank- 
ing force  of  the  enemy  crossed  at  this  ford, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness  and  fog,  their  line, 
when  the  attack  opened,  extending  from  the 
front  of  Crook’s  First  Division  all  the  way 
around  to  a point  about  opposite  Middletown. 
Here  they  waited  for  the  signal,  which  was  to 
be  a feint  on  the  right  of  the  line.  To  meet 
this  attack  General  Crook  had  about  4,000  men. 
When  the  attack  came,  at  4:30  a.  m.,  the 
enemy  had  it  all  their  own  way.  Crook’s  com- 
mand, overpowered,  were  driven  from  their 
advanced  position  and  formed  on  the  left  of 
the  19th  Corps,  the  left  also  being  hotly  en- 
gaged. The  right  of  the  line  was  not  engaged 
for  some  time  after.  A desperate  and  success- 
ful stand  was  made  by  the  shattered  lines  of 
Crook’s  command  to  save  the  headquarters 
train  of  the  army,  in  which  many  brave  men 
lost  their  lives,  among  them  Colonel  Thoburn, 
Captain  flier  and  Lieut.  Colonel  Hall,  of  the 
13th  Virginia.  Colonel  Hayes  had  his  horse 
shot  under  him,  but  escaped  with  his  life.  The 
line  then  slowly  fell  back,  the  enemy  seeming 
content  with  shelling  us. 

While  things  were  at  this  pass,  suddenly 
a great  shout  went  up  as  General  Sheridan, 
riding  a magnificent  black  horse,  dashed  up  at 
full  speed  and,  dismounting,  engaged  in  a short 
but  rapid  conversation  with  General  Crook. 
In  a moment  the  members  of  the  staff  are  Hy- 
ing off  in  didcrent  directions.  After  awhile 
(01.  Forsvlh  comes  down  in  front  and  shouts 
to  the  Genera!  : “The  19th  Corps  is  closed  up, 


sir.”  General  Sheridan  jumps  on  his  horse 
and  calling  out,  “We’re  going  to  have  a good 
time  on  them  now,  boys,”  rides  up  the  line. 
The  men  took  their  posts,  the  line  moved  for- 
ward, and  ere  long,  as  all  the  w'orld  knows, 
the  enemy  was  lleeing  in  utter  rout  and  con- 
fusion. 

(dn  Oct.  7th  the  regiment  was  detailed  as 
rear  guard  to  Martinsburg,  marching  by  way 
of  Winchester,  where  some  of  the  enemy’s 
cavalry  were  said  to  be.  On  this  march  the 
men  voted  for  the  Presidential  election,  but 
seven  anti-war  votes  being  cast,  principally 
among  the  teamsters.  November  13th  it  re- 
turned to  Winchester,  guarding  a supply  train 
of  700  wagons.  It  was  engaged  in  drill  and 
camp  routine  duties  until  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber,, when  it  w'as  transferred  from  the  extreme 
left  to  the  extreme  right  of  the  line.  About 
December  20th  Hayes’s  Brigade  was  ordered 
to  Stephen’s  Depot,  remaining  there  until  the 
29th  when  it  went  into  camp  at  Martinsburg. 
O11  January  1,  1865,  it  embarked  for  Cumber- 
land. Colonel  Hayes  was  promoted  to  a brig- 
adier generalship  and  Lieut-Colonel  Comly  to 
Colonel.  fhe  regiment  reached  Grafton  Jan- 
uary 12th,  where  it  lay  till  the  1 8th , without 
tents  and  insufficient  bedding,  the  weather  be- 
ing very  cold.  From  the  19th  to  March  1st  it 
lay  at  Cumberland  engaged  in  drill  and  camp 
routine.  Soon  the  news  arrived  of  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Southern  Confederacy  and  the 
boys  anticipated  an  early  return  home.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  latter  part  of  July  that 
the  wdshed-for  order  came,  and  on  the  26th 
they  were  mustered  out  at  Cumberland,  and 
took  cars  for  Camp  Taylor,  where  the  men 
were  paid  and  discharged. 

The  34th  Infantry,  O.  V.  h,  contained  one 
company — Company  F — -which  was  from 

Craw  ford  county.  This  company  w as  organ- 
ized with  the  following  officers:  J.  W.  Shaw, 
captain;  F.  IT  Helwig,  first  lieutenant,  and  W. 
II.  Carpenter,  second  lieutenant.  Captain 
Shaw  was  promoted  to  major,  Oct.  10.  1862; 
to  lieutenant  colonel,  |uly  18.  1863,  and  was 
killed  July  24,  1864  at  the  battle  of  Winches- 
ter. First  Lieutenant  Helwig  was  promoted 
to  captain,  July  17,  1862  and  mustered  out 
with  the  regiment.  Second  Lieutenant  Car- 
penter was  discharged,  Aug.  1,  1863.  Isaac 
P.  Grover  was  promoted  to  second  lieutenant. 
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Dec.  3,  1862  ; to  first  lieutenant,  March  2;  1864, 
and  to  captain,  Sept.  30,  1864.  Isaiah  C.  Lind- 
sey was  promoted  to  second  lieutenant  March 
16,  1864  and  mustered  out  as  such.  N.  P. 
Marvell  was  promoted  to  second  lieutenant 
Sept.  30,  1864,  to  first  lieutenant  Nov.  26, 
1864  and  mustered  out  April  4,  1865. 

The  34th  was  organized  at  Camp  Lucas, 
Clermont  county,  Ohio  in  July  and  August, 
1861  and  on  Sept.  1st  moved  to  Camp  Denni- 
son. As  at  that  early  period  of  the  war  much 
license  prevailed  with  respect  to  uniforms,  it 
adopted  a light  blue  Zouave  dress,  and  in  com- 
pliment to  their  colonel,  Abraham  S.  Piatt,  the 
name  of  “Piatt  Zouaves”  was  adopted.  In 
September  the  regiment  started  for  Camp  En- 
yart,  on  the  Kanawha  river,  W.  Va.,  wdiere  it 
arrived  on  the  20th.  On  the  25th  it  fought 
its  first  battle  near  Chapmanville,  whipping 
a Virginia  regiment  and  badly  wounding  its 
colonel.  Its  own  loss  was  one  killed  and  eight 
wounded.  During  the  remaining  of  the  au- 
tumn and  winter  the  regiment  u'as  engaged 
chiefly  in  guarding  the  rear  of  General  Rose- 
cran’s  army  and  in  scouting  expeditions  after 
the  enemy’s  guerillas.  In  March,  1862  it 
joined  General  Cox’s  forces  at  Gauley  Bridge 
and  on  the  17th  and  1 8th  of  May,  participated 
in  the  battle  of  Princeton,  losing  several  men. 

General  Cox  being  ordered  to  join  General 
McClellan,  in  August,  1862,  six  regiments  were 
left  to  guard  the  Kanawha  Valley.  The  34th 
and  37th  held  the  outpost  at  Fayetteville,  where 
they  were  attacked,  Sept.  10th,  by  General  Lor- 
ing,  with  10,000  men.  By  the  aid  of  breast- 
works, the  position  was  held  till  midnight, 
when  the  place  was  evacuated.  During  the 
attack  the  34th  repeatedly  charged  on  the 
enemy.  The  losses  of  the  six  companies  en- 
gaged (the  others  being  on  scouting  duty) 
amounted  to  130  men.  One-half  of  the  offi- 
cers were  either  killed  or  wounded.  Falling 
back  under  a heavy  fire,  the  National  forces 
made  a stand  at  Cotton  Mountain  the  next  day, 
and  at  Charleston  on  the  12th,  where  a severe 
engagement  took  place.  From  this  point  a 
further  retrograde  movement  was  made  to  Mt. 
Pleasant.  Tn  October,  on  the  return  of  Gen- 
eral Cox,  with  his  command,  another  advance 
was  made  and  the  valley  regained.  During 
May  the  regiment  was  furnished  with  horses 
and  transferred  into  “Mounted  Rifles.” 


In  July,  1863  the  34th  participated  in  a dem- 
onstration against  YVytheville,  on  the  Virginia 
and  Tennessee  Railroad,  under  command  of 
Colonel  I oland.  A desperate  fight  ensued, 
but  about  dark  the  National  forces  succeeded 
m capturing  the  enemy’s  artillery,  when  they 
lied  in  all  directions.  I he  34th  lost  four  killed, 
including  Colonel  Toland,  13  wounded  and  33 
missing.  The  brigade  left  Camp  Piatt  with 
nearly  1000  men,  marched  652  miles  in  eleven 
days,  through  a very  mountainous  country, 
and  captured  over  250  horses,  360  prisoners, 
two  pieces  of  artillery  and  a large  amount  of 
stores ; destroyed  between  3000  and  5000  stand 
of  arms,  an  important  bridge,  and  partially 
burned  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  in  Virginia. 

The  command  devolving  on  Lieut.  Colonel 
Franklin,  he  commenced  a retrograde  move- 
ment, which  was  effected  with  difficulty,  the 
roads  being  blockaded  by  a Confederate  force 
under  General  McCausland.  'The  year’s  cam- 
paign was  completed  by  several  expeditions  to 
Lewisburg  and  vicinity,  General  Duffle,  of  the 
Kanawha  Cavalry,  commanding. 

In  January,  1864  about  two-thirds  of  the 
regiment  re-enlisted  as  veterans,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  April  the  regiment  was  divided  into 
two  detachments.  The  mounted  portion  was 
to  operate  with  the  cavalry,  under  General 
Averhill ; the  dismounted,  with  the  36th  O.  V. 
I.,  in  General  Crook’s  division  of  infantry.  On 
the  1st  of  May,  1864  a second  expedition  left 
Charleston  for  the  destruction  of  the  Virginia 
and  Tennessee  Railroad.  On  the  9th  the  cav- 
alry were  repulsed  at  Wytheville  by  General 
Morgan  and  fell  back  with  considerable  loss. 
The  infantry  under  Crook,  however,  defeated 
the  enemy  the  same  day  at  Cloyd  Mountain, 
capturing  Dublin  Depot  in  the  evening.  An- 
other victory  was  gained  the  next  day  and  the 
railroad  bridge  over  New  River  destroyed. 
From  this  point  the  command  returned  to 
Meadow  Bluffs,  whence  they  started  to  join 
General  Hunter  at  Staunton,  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  having  a skirmish  at  Panther  Gap 
Mountain.  Reaching  Goshen,  on  the  Central 
Virginia  Railroad  on  June  5th,  another  skirm- 
ish took  place  with  some  of  the  enemy’s  cav- 
alry at  Cow  Pasture  River.  'The  day  after  the 
Rebels  were  driven  out  of  Buffalo  Gap  by 
General  Hayes’s  Brigade. 

Staunton  was  reached  June  8th,  and  on  the 
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9th,  General  Hunter,  now  reinforced  by  Gen- 
erals Crook,  Averill  and  Duffie,  left  this  point 
going  by  way  of  Brownsville  to  Lexington, 
which  was  reached  on  the  1 ith.  Some  shots 
were  exchanged  with  the  enemy  at  Buekhan- 
non  on  the  14th,  and  then  the  force  crossed  the 
Blue  Ridge,  the  town  of  Liberty  being  reached 
on  the  1 6th,  where  another  skirmish  occurred. 
From  this  point  General  Crook’s  command, 
with  which  the  dismounted  members  of  the 
34th  were  serving,  was  sent  on  a flanking  ex- 
pedition across  the  James  river,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  Lynchburg.  The  attack  was 
made  on  the  1 8th  and  was  partially  successful, 
but  the  enemy  being  re-inforced  that  night  by 
20,000  men  under  Early,  further  operations 
against  that  city  were  impossible.  The  next 
morning  the  opposing  armies  engaged  in  a’ 
fierce  cannonade,  and  in  the  afternoon  an  en- 
gagement took  place  in  which  the  34th  suf- 
fered severely.  At  dark  on  the  19th  the  Na- 
tional forces  began  a retreat,  being  closely  pur- 
sued by  the  enemy,  another  skirmish  occurring 
at  Liberty.  At  Salem,  on  the  21st,  Hunter’s 
artillery  was  attacked  in  a narrow  defile  by  a 
large  force  of  the  enemy,  who  made  a sudden 
descent  from  the  hills,  and  the  guns  were  cap- 
tured. The  mounted  portion  of  the  34th,  be- 
ing a few  miles  in  the  rear,  dashed  up  to  the 
rescue,  dismounted,  and,  under  command  of 
Lieut.  Colonel  Shaw,  after  a sharp  fight,  drove 
off  the  enemy  and  recaptured  the  guns.  After 
enduring  great  hardships  on  the  retreat,  the 
command  reached  Charleston  on  July  1st, 
where  the  men  were  enabled  to  obtain  a much 
needed  rest.  About  this  time  the  34th  was  dis- 
mounted, the  horses  being  turned  over  to  the 
cavalry.  On  the  10th  of  July  the  34th  em- 
barked on  transports  for  Parkersburg,  thence 
moving  by  rail  to  Martinsburg,  in  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  where  they  arrived  on  the  14th. 

On  July  20,  while  General  Crook,  with  his 
main  force  and  the  6th  and  19th  Corps,  was 
pressing  Early  back  on  Winchester,  General 
Duvall’s  Brigade  (including  the  34th)  at- 
tempted to  occupy  the  place  in  advance  of  the 
Confederates.  Only  1200  strong,  they  met  the 
enemy  two  miles  from  Winchester  and  com- 
pletely routed  them,  capturing  their  artillery 
and  killing  and  wounding  all  their  brigade 
commanders.  The  34th  lost  10  killed  and  20 
wounded.  Four  days  later  the  fourth  battle 


of  Winchester  took  place,  in  which  General 
Crook,  being  weakened  by  the  absence  of  the 
6th  and  19th  Corps,  was  obliged  to  retreat, 
losing  only  a few  wagons.  The  losses  of  the 
34th  in  this  battle  were  severe  and  included 
Lieut.  Colonel  Shaw.  Capt.  G.  W.  McKay 
also  received  a mortal  wound.  The  command 
then  devolved  on  Captain  S.  R.  S.  West,  a 
brave  and  gallant  officer.  On  the  25th  another 
stand  was  made  at  Martinsburg,  the  34th  be- 
ing the  last  regiment  to  leave  the  field.  From 
the  25th  of  July  to  the  nth  of  August  the  reg- 
iment was  occupied  chiefly  in  marching  and 
countermarching,  there  being  heavy  skirmish- 
ing on  the  nth  with  Early,  who  was  falling 
back  on  Fisher’s  Hill.  Between  the  nth  and 
17th  more  skirmishing  occurred  at  Cedar 
Creek.  The  regiment  then  fell  back  through 
Winchester  to  Berryville,  and  on  the  20th  of 
August  was  at  Charleston,  with  the  enemy 
close  in  its  rear.  Expecting  an  attack,  breast- 
works were  thrown  up,  but  none  occurring,  an- 
other retrograde  movement  took  place  to  Hall- 
town.  Some  skirmishing  occurred  up  to  the 
27th  when  the  enemy  withdrew  to  the  upper 
Potomac.  On  the  next  day  the  regiment  again 
occupied  Charleston.  Plere  the  non-veterans 
were  discharged  and  on  Sept.  3d  proceeded  to 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  charge  of  Captain  West. 
During  the  few  months  previous  to  this  the 
34th  had  been  largely  strengthened  by  new  re- 
cruits, and  now  numbered  between  400  and  500 
men,  present  and  absent. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the 
non-veterans  left  the  regiment  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Berryville.  The  enemy  fell  back 
to  Winchester  and  Bunker  Hill.  The  34th 
marched  to  Summit  Point,  where  they  lay  en- 
camped until  Sheridan’s  victorious  battle  of 
Winchester.  On  that  day  it  lost  no  less  than 
six  color  bearers  in  quick  succession.  The  flag 
was  finally  brought  through  safe  by  George 
Rynals,  of  Company  A.  At  Fisher’s  Hill,  on 
the  22(1,  the  enemy  were  successfully  flanked, 
and  lied,  losing  his  artillery.  In  the  last  two 
engagements  the  34th  lost  6r  killed. 

The  demoralized  enemy  was  followed  to 
Harrisburg,  where  the  National  forces  lay  un- 
til the  6th  of  October.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
cavalry  was  desolating  the  Valley,  in  accord- 
ance with  General  Sheridan’s  order.  The  work 
of  devastation  being  now  completed,  the  Na- 
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lional  army  fell  hack  to  Cedar  Creek,  while 
the  enemy  resumed  his  old  position  at  Fisher's 
Hill.  On  the  19th  General  Early  made  his 
desperate  attempt  to  regain  his  lost  laurels,  and 
had  almost  succeeded,  when  the  opportune  ar- 
rival of  General  Sheridan,  so  celebrated  in 
song  and  story,  turned  the  tables,  and  ended 
in  the  utter  rout  of  the  Confederates.  The 
brunt  of  the  morning’s  surprise  and  attack  fell 
on  the  left  flank,  composed  of  General  Crook’s 
Corps,  which,  with  the  19th  Corps  occupying 
the  center  of  the  line,  was  badly  shattered, 
'l’he  6th  Corps  on  the  right  had  time  to  fall 
hack  in  good  order.  The  troops  were  rallied 
near  Middletown,  from  whence  the  final  and 
successful  advance  was  made. 

On  the  evening  before  the  battle,  the  regi- 
ment was  on  picket  duty,  under  command  of 
Lieut.  Colonel  Lurney.  Before  dawn  the  next 
morning,  when  the  surprise  occurred,  the  Col- 
onel and  1 (S  of  his  men,  were  taken  prisoners. 
He,  however,  escaped  at  Aft.  Jackson  and  re- 
joined his  command  a few  days  later.  The 
loss  of  the  34th  in  this  affair  was  two  killed, 
12  wounded  and  18  prisoners.  From  this  time 
until  the  latter  part  of  December,  1864  the 
regiment  lay  near  Kernstown,  when  it 
marched  to  Opequan  Crossing,  and  thence  to 
Martinsburg.  On  the  evening  of  December  22(1, 
while  enroule  by  rail  to  Webster,  a collision 
occurred,  whereby  two  men  of  the  regiment 
were  killed  and  fourteen  wounded. 

On  Januarv  1 r , 1865,  while  the  34th  were  in 
garrison  at  Beverly,  with  the  dismounted  por- 
tion of  the  8th  Ohio  Cavalry — being  at  this 
time  reduced  to  300  men  present  for  duty — 
a sudden  and  unexpected  attack  w'as  made  on 
the  post  by  the  enemy  under  General  Rosser, 
and  almost  the  entire  regiment  captured, 
though  many,  favored  by  the  darkness  and  ex- 
citement, subsequently  escaped.  Colonel  Yon- 
art,  of  the  8lh,  commanding  the  post,  and  Col- 
onel Furney,  were  both  captured  hut  afterward 
escaped.  The  survivors  of  this  unfortunate 
affair  fell  hack  to  I’hillipi,  and  thence  were 
ordered  to  Cumberland,  Md.,  where  on  Feb. 
22(1,  thev  were  consolidated  w ith  the  36th  Ohio 
(General  Crook’s  old  regiment),  commanded 
hv  Colonel  11.  F.  Duval.  Thus  the  old  34th 
lost  its  identity,  the  coalition  being  known  as 
the  36th  Ohio  Veteran  Volunteer  Infantry. 

The  15II1  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  was  or 


ganized  at  Camp  Chase  in  August,  1862,  be- 
ing mustered  in  on  the  19th  of  that  month. 
It  was  immediately  ordered  to  Cynthiana,  Ky., 
where  it  remained  until  the  advance  of  General 
Kirby  Smith  compelled  it,  with  the  99th  Ohio, 
to  fall  hack  to  Covington.  After  aiding  in  the 
defense  of  Cincinnati,  it  took  post  at  Lexing- 
ton, and  was  engaged  for  some  time  in  build- 
ing bridges  on  the  Kentucky  Central  Railroad. 
While  at  Lexington  it  was  brigaded  with  the 
iStli  and  22(1  Michigan  regiments  and  112th 
Illinois,  under  the  command  of  General  G.  C. 
Smith. 

While  at  Danville,  about  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  regiment  was  mounted  and  brigaded 
with  the  7th  Ohio  and  10th  Kentucky  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  all  under  command  of  Col- 
onel Renj.  R.  Runkle,  of  the  45th.  Soon  after 
it  took  part  in  the  pursuit  of  a body  of  the 
enemy’s  cavalry  under  command  of  Colonel 
Cluke,  and  on  the  30th  of  March  was  engaged 
for  the  first  time,  at  Dutton’s  Hill,  near  Som- 
erset, with  the  enemy’s  forces  under  Generals 
Gillmore  and  Pegram.  In  this  affair  the  regi- 
ment lost  one  man,  mortally  wounded. 

From  this  time  and  until  the  early  part  of 
July  the  45th  was  stationed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Somerset,  picketing  the  line  of  the 
Cumberland  river  and  occasionally  reconnoit- 
ring beyond.  During  the  performance  of  this 
duty  the  regiment  lost  two  killed  and  several 
wounded,  two  of  the  latter  mortally.  In  the 
pursuit  after  Morgan  in  July,  1863,  it  had  one 
man  killed  and  several  wounded.  Subse- 
quently returning  to  Kentucky,  it  took  part 
in  the  pursuit  of  Colonel  Scott's  force,  which 
had  advanced  as  far  as  Winchester,  that  state. 

Upon  the  reorganization  of  Burnside’s  army 
in  August,  1863.  the  45th  was  included  in 
Byrd’s  Brigade  of  General  Carter’s  Division 
with  the  1st  Tennessee  and  the  112th  Illinois 
Mounted  Infantry  and  the  8th  Michigan  Cav- 
alry. 

Early  in  September  it  was  detached  and  sent 
to  l.oudon,  and,  alter  crossing  the  'Tennessee 
River  before  all  the  rest  of  the  army,  was  soon 
after  transferred  to  the  cavalry  brigade  of 
Colonel  Wolford,  which,  with  tlial  of  Colonel 
Byrd,  constituted  the  extreme  right  of  Burn- 
side’s army.  While  stationed  at  Philadelphia, 
Oct.  20th.  Wolford's  Brigade  was  surprised 
and  routed  losing  all  its  trains,  a battery  of 
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artillery  and  many  prisoners.  In  this  affair 
the  45th  had  three  men  killed,  four  mortally 
wounded  and  more  than  too  captured. 

On  the  15th  of  the  following  month,  as  the 
mounted  division  of  General  Saunders,  to 
which  the  45th  belonged,  was  falling  hack  be- 
fore the  enemy’s  cavalry,  the  regiment  was  dis- 
mounted, and  left  without  any  immediate  sup- 
port. While  in  this  position,  with  its  horses 
in  the  rear,  it  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  a 
very  sudden  and  spirited  attack  and  lost  five 
killed,  several  wounded,  and  about  100  men 
and  officers  taken  prisoners. 

On  the  J 8th  of  November,  during  Long- 
street’s  advance  on  Knoxville,  Saunders’  Di- 
vision was  hotly  engaged,  Brigadier  General 
Saunders  and  Adjutant  l'earns,  of  the  45th 
being  mortally  wounded.  The  regiment  lost 
five  men  killed  and  six  mortally  wounded,  in- 
cluding the  Adjutant.  The  regiment  was  next 
engaged  in  action  at  Bean’s  Station,  Dec.  14th, 
but  without  loss. 

After  Longstreet  retired  toward  Virginia, 
the  45th,  with  the  nth  and  27th  Kentucky 
Mounted  Infantry,  were  sent  to  Cumberland 
Gap  and  remained  in  that  neighborhood  until 
the  8th  of  February,  1864,  when  the  brigade 
was  marched  to  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.,  to  be  re- 
mounted. This  design,  however,  was  never 
carried  out,  and  the  regiment  ever  after  served 
as  infantry  proper. 

Leaving  Mt.  Sterling  April  6th,  and  Camp 
Nelson  on  the  19th,  the  45th,  w ith  several  other 
regiments,  marched  across  the  mountains  to 
Fast  Tennessee,  reaching  Knoxville  May  3d. 
A few  days  later  it  went  by  rail  to  Cleveland, 
Tenn.,  and  thence  to  'funnel  ITill,  Ga.,  where 
it  was  attached  to  the  2d  Brigade,  2d  Division, 
23d  Army  Corps,  on  the  nth.  Three  days 
later  it  had  two  men  killed  and  three  mortally 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Resaca,  and  afterward 
participated  in  many  of  the  actions  during  the 
Atlanta  campaign.  Toward  the  end  of  [line 
the  regiment  was  transferred  to  the  2d  Brigade 
of  the  1st  Division,.  4th  Corps.  With  the  4th 
Corps  the  regiment  afterward  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Franklin  and  in  the  fighting  be- 
fore Nashville,  when  Mood’s  army  was  totally 
routed  and  dispersed.  In  the  spring  of  1865 
the  45th  accompanied  the  4th  Corps  to  Fast 
Tennessee,  returned  with  it  to  Nashville  to- 
ward the  end  of  April,  and  was  mustered  out 


ol  the  service  on  the  15th  of  the  following 
June,  having  at  that  time  two  months  to  serve 
to  complete  its  term  of  enlistment. 

file  49th  Regiment,  O.  V.  I.,  contained  a 
company  of  (..’raw  ford  county  men,  namely, 
Company  B.  Its  commissioned  officers  at  its 
organization  were  as  follows:  Amos  Keller, 

captain;  A.  H.  Keller,  first  lieutenant;  and  J. 
N.  Biddle,  second  lieutenant.  Captain  and 
Lieutenant  Keller  were  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Stone  River,  and  their  funeral  which  subse- 
quently took  place  at  Bucyrus,  w'as  one  of  the 
largest  ever  held  in  the  town. 

The  49th  Ohio  regiment  was  organized  at 
Tiffin,  Seneca  county,  under  special  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  War.  On  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1861,  it  started  from  Camp  Noble, 
near  Tiffin,  to  Camp  Dennison  and,  receiving 
its  equipment  on  the  21st,  moved  for  Louisville, 
Ky.,  where  it  reported  next  day  to  Brig.  Gen- 
eral Robert  Anderson.  It  was  the  first  or- 
ganized regiment  to  enter  Kentucky,  and 
was  given  a very  cordial  reception,  re- 
ceiving an  address  of  w elcome  from  ( ien- 
eral  Anderson,  to  which  its  colonel,  Wil- 
liam H.  Gibson,  responded.  After  further 
ceremonies  and  a magnificent  banquet,  in 
the  evening  the  regiment  took  cars  for  Leb- 
anon Junction,  with  orders  to  report  to  Gen- 
eral W.  T.  Sherman,  who  commanded  troops 
at  that  point.  The  next  morning  it  departed 
for  Elizabethtown  and  went  into;  camp  at 
Muldraugh’s  Mill.  From  this  place  on  the 
iOth  of  October,  it  moved  to  Nolin  Creek  and 
went  into  Camp  Nevin. 

In  the  subsequent  organization  of  the  2d 
Division  of  the  Army  of  Ohio,  the  49th  was 
assigned  to  the  6th  Brigade,  General  R.  W. 
Johnson  commanding.  December  10th.  the 
division  moved  to  Munfordsville,  on  Green 
River  and,  driving  the  Rebels  to  the  opposite 
side  nl  the  river,  established  ("amp  Wood.  On 
the  17th  the  National  Rickets,  from  the  32b 
Indiana  Infantry,  on  the  south  side  of  Green 
River,  were  attacked  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
49II1  Ohio  and  39U1  Indiana  were  sent  to  their 
relief,  the  enemy  being  repulsed,  and  Colonel 
'ferry,  one  of  their  commanders,  being  killed. 
From  December  17th  <0  February  14th  the 
regiment  lay  in  camp,  being  occupied  in  drill 
and  discipline. 

On  the  1 |!h  it  moved  on  Bowling  Green  and. 
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after  crossing  the  river  marched  on  Nashville, 
where,  on  March  3d  it  established  Camp  An- 
drew Jackson.  On  March  U>th  it  moved  with 
Buell’s  army  to  join  Grant's  forces  at  Pitts- 
burgh Landing,  arriving  there  on  the  Olh. 
Here,  at  eleven  o’clock  it  went  into  battle  on 
the  left  of  its  brigade,  the  latter  being  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Gibson,  who  left  his  regi- 
ment in  charge  'of  Lieut.  Colonel  A.  M.  Black- 
man. It  maintained  its  position  under  a hot 
lire  until  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
twice  performed  the  hazardous  movement  of 
changing  front  under  lire.  The  49th,  after 
some  lighting  at  Bridge’s  Creek  and  other 
points,  entered  Corinth  with  the  army  on  May 
30th,  1862.  It  then  joined  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  proceeding  as  far  as  Tuscumbia  and 
Florence,  Alabama,  and  thence  marching  to 
Battle  Creek,  Tenn.  From  here  it  took  part 
in  the  movement  after  Bragg’s  army,  which 
was  entering  Kentucky,  threatening  Louisville 
and  Cincinnati.  The  troops  suffered  severely 
on  this  march  from  intense  heat,  want  of  water 
and  short  rations.  At  Louisville,  which  point 
they  reached  on  the  29th  of  September,  the 
troops  rested  for  a few  days,  and  then  resumed 
their  march  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  whom 
they  drove  before  them  through  Shelby ville, 
and  reaching  Frankfort,  where  they  dispersed 
the  Rebel  troops  gathered  to  guard  the  inaug- 
uration of  Capt.  Dick  Hawes  as  Confederate 
governor  of  Kentucky.  The  march  was  re- 
sumed on  the  7th  and  a junction  made  with 
the  main  army  on  the  day  following  the  battle 
of  Perryville.  During  all  this  time  there  was 
daily  skirmishing.  At  Lawrenceburg  and  Dog 
Walk  sharp  engagements  took  place,  in  which 
the  49th  took  a conspicuous  part  under  com- 
mand of  Lieut.  Colonel  Levi  Drake.  With  the 
enemy  retreating  before  them  the  49th,  with 
its  brigade  and  division,  marched  to  Crab  Or- 
chard, and  thence  through  Bowling  Green  to 
Nashville,  being  with  the  advance  that  raised 
the  siege  of  that  city  on  October  5th.  It  sub- 
sequently remained  in  camp  at  Millcreck  until 
the  28th  of  December. 

On  that  date  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
under  command  of  General  Rosecrans,  began 
its  movement  on  Murfreesboro.  'Flic  49th, 
forming  a part  of  the  right  wing,  under  Major 
General  McCook,  after  considerable  skirmish- 
ing, became  engaged  in  battle,  on  the  extreme 


right  of  the  National  army,  before  Murfrees- 
boro, on  the  evening  of  the  30th.  At  six  o’clock 
next  morning,  Kirk’s  Brigade,  being  furiously 
assailed  by  the  enemy,  was  thrown  back  on 
the  49th,  which  also  became  engaged,  and  was 
borne  back  by  overwhelming  numbers  a mile 
and  a half  to  the  Nashville  Turnpike,  which  it 
reached  after  an  incessant  contlict  of  nine 
hours.  'Fhe  next  morning  it  was  sent  to  recon- 
noitre on  the  right  and  rear  of  main  army,  and 
operated  on  the  extreme  right  in  connection 
with  Stanley’s  cavalry.  On  January  2d  it  oc- 
cupied a position  in  reserve,  to  the  center,  and 
late  in  the  afternoon,  upon  the  repulse  of  Van 
Cleeves  Division,  to  the  left,  it  joined  with 
its  brigade  in  a magnificent  bayonet  charge, 
retrqiving  the  fortunes  of  the  day  in  that  part 
of  the  field  and  inflicting  a severe  defeat  on 
the  enemy  By  the  capture  of  General  Willich, 
Colonel  Gibson,  of  the  49th  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  brigade.  Lieut.  Colonel 
Drake  was  killed  during  the  battle,  Major 
Porter  wounded,  and  all  the  senior  captains 
present  either  killed  or  wounded,  the  command 
of  the  regiment  at  the  close  of  the  day  devolv- 
ing on  the  junior  Captain,  S.  F.  Gray. 

After  losing  some  men  in  various  foraging 
expeditions,  the  regiment  moved  with  the 
army  on  the  24th  of  June,  from  Murfrees- 
boro, and,  finding  the  enemy  strongly  posted 
at  Liberty  Gap,  an  encounter  took  place,  the 
49th  assaulting  the  enemy’s  right,  which  was 
posted  on  a hill.  It  drove  him  from  the  heights 
and  compelled  him  to  fall  back  to  another 
strong  position  about  a mile  in  his  rear. 

On  the  next  day  the  advance  was  resumed 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  40th 
was  brought  into  action  of  the  enemy’s  center, 
which  covered  the  valley,  his  flanks  resting  on 
the  hills.  Advancing  briskly  in  four  ranks, 
according  to  a newly  introduced  drill,  the  regi- 
ment opened  fire  and  soon  broke  the  enemy’s 
center,  the  position  being  maintained  by  the 
co-operation  of  other  troops.  Tullahoma  was 
reached  July  1st,  without  further  engagement, 
and  the  regiment  went  into  camp. 

In  the  movement  of  the  National  army  on 
Chattanooga  in  August,  the  49th  crossed  the 
Tennessee  river  on  the  31st  near  Rellefonte. 
In  the  battle  of  Chicamauga  the  regiment,  un- 
der command  of  Major  S.  F.  Gray,  held  a 
position  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day,  on 
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the  extreme  right  of  the  National  forces,  form- 
ing a part  of  General  R.  W.  Johnson’s  Di- 
vision. Before  being  engaged  the  brigade  and 
division  were  shifted  to  the  extreme  left  of 
the  army  and  united  with  Thomas’s  Corps. 
Between  three  and  four  o’clock  P.  M.  the  reg- 
iment made  a charge  against  the  enemy’s  right, 
which  was  posted  in  dense  woods  and  drove 
them  back,  capturing  two  guns.  Three  guns 
were  captured  in  all  by  the  brigade.  At  dusk 
the  enemy  made  a sudden  and  furious  charge 
with  the  bayonet,  which  after  some  ground  had 
been  lost,  was  repelled  and  the  Confederates 
driven  back. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  battle  the  49th 
Ohio  performed  gallant  and  important  service 
on  various  parts  of  the  field,  and  took  part  in 
an  exploit  which,  it  is  claimed,  saved  Thomas’s 
Corps  from  being  swept  from  the  field.  Hav- 
ing broken  through  the  National  left,  the  enemy 
were  charging  fiercely  on  the  center,  when  the 
49th  faced  to  the  rear  and  poured  a destructive 
fire  into  them,  which  being  backed  by  Good- 
speed’s  Battery,  and  a hot  fire  from  the  15th 
Ohio,  checked  the  Rebels  and  drove  them  back 
on  their  main  body.  At  evening,  the  49th, 
with  its  brigade,  was  the  last  to  retire  from  the 
field.  At  Rossville  some  temporary  fieldworks 
were  thrown  up,  in  expectation  of  an  attack, 
and  on  the  following  night  the  brigade  reached 
Chattanooga. 

On  November  24th  the  49th,  with  its  brig- 
ade, joined  in  the  movement  against  Mission 
Ridge,  under  Grant,  where,  with  conspicuous 
gallantry  it  was  one  of  the  first  regiments  to 
plant  its  colors  on  the  summit.  Soon  after  this 
it  moved  with  Granger’s  Corps  to  the  relief 
of  Burnside  at  Knoxville.  T his  was  one  of 
the  severest  marches  made  during  the  war. 
The  weather  was  intensely  cold  and  the  ground 
covered  with  snow,  while  the  men  were  almost 
naked,  without  shoes  and  the  rations  exhausted. 
Hearing  at  Strawberry  Plains  that  Burnside 
had  repulsed  Longstreet,  the  National  forces 
returned  to  Chattanooga.  While  engaged  in 
this  severe  campaign  the  men  were  called  upon 
to  re-enlist  for  the  war,  to  which  call  a hearty 
response  was  given.  The  regiment  now  re- 
turned to  Ohio  to  enjoy  its  veteran  furlough 
of  30  days  and  was  warmly  greeted  at  Tiffin, 
the  place  of  its  organization. 

O11  the  expiration  of  its  furlough  it  re- 


ported at  the  headquarters  of  the  Fourth 
Corps  at  Cleveland,  Tennessee,  where  the  Na- 
tional forces  were  preparing  for  the  campaign 
against  Atlanta.  In  this  campaign  its  history 
formed  a part  of  that  of  the  Fourth  Army 
Cor|»s.  It  participated  in  the  engagements  at 
Dalton,  Resaca,  Dallas,  Kenesaw  Mountain, 
Chattahoochie  River  and  Atlanta,  exhibiting 
its  usual  gallantry  and  discipline  and  sustain- 
ing severe  losses.  In  the  movement  that  forced 
the  enemy  from  Atlanta,  it  participated  in  the 
battle  at  Jonesboro  and  Lovejoy  Station,  and 
after  abandoning  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  went 
into  camp  at  Atlanta. 

On  the  division  of  the  grand  army,  when 
Sherman  commenced  his  march  to  the  sea,  the 
army  . of  the  Cumberland,  under  General 
Thomas,  was  left  to  attend  to  General  Flood, 
who  was  rashly  moving  on  Nashville.  In  the 
movements  of  Thomas’s  forces  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent battles  of  Franklin  and  Nashville,  the 
49th  Ohio,  under  command  of  Lieut.  Colonel 
Strong,  fully  sustained  its  reputation  in  gal- 
lantry and  efficiency.  I11  the  battle  before 
Nashville,  December  15-16,  1864,  the  regiment 
participated  in  the  brilliant  charges  made  by 
the  4th  Army  Corps,  suffering  severely  in  killed 
and  wounded.  After  the  battle  it  took  part  in 
the  pursuit  after  the  flying  enemy,  subsequently 
going  into  camp  at  Huntsville,  Alabama,  where 
it  remained  until  about  the  middle  of  March, 
1865.  It  then  formed  part  of  an  expedition 
to  East  Tennessee,  going  into  camp  at  Green- 
ville. On  its  return  to  Nashville,  it  was 
embarked  on  transports,  June  15th,  and  taken 
to  Texas,  by  way  of  New  Orleans.  It  reached 
Victoria,  Texas  in  July,  and  advanced  into 
the  interior  as  far  as  San  Antonio.  After 
four  months  service  in  this  field  it  returned 
to  Victoria,  where  it  was  mustered  out  of  ser- 
v ice  on  the  30th  of  November,  1865. 

The  number  of  names  upon  the  rolls  of  this 
regiment  was  1,552,  nineteen  of  the  men  were 
born  in  Europe,  and  760  in  Ohio,  440  being 
from  Seneca  county.  Eight  officers  were  killed 
in  battle,  and  20  wounded,  six  of  these  mor- 
tallv.  Of  the  privates  127  were  killed  in  bat- 
tle, 71  were  mortally  wounded,  165  died  from 
hardships  or  disease,  and  seven  perished  in 
Southern  prisons.  During  two-thirds  of  his 
service  Colonel  Gibson  commanded  a brigade 
by  virtue  of  his  rank. 
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The  551I1  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  went  into 
camp  at  Norwalk,  Ohio,  on  the  17th  ol  Octo- 
ber, 1861.  Maj.  John  C.  Lee  was  made  colonel 
Nov.  j^th,  receiving  his  commission  on  Jan- 
uary 20,  1862.  The  lieut. -colonel  was  George 
11.  Salford;  Major  Lee,  on  being  promoted  to 
colonel,  was  succeeded  by  Daniel  F.  DeWolf ; 
Jay  Kling  was  surgeon.  During  the  three 
years’  service  of  the  regiment  various  changes 
took  place  in  officers,  caused  by  death,  resig- 
nation or  promotion.  A number  of  the  men 
in  Company  H were  from  Crawford  county. 

On  January  25th,  1862  the  regiment  left  for 
Grafton,  Western  Virginia,  where  it  was  sta- 
tioned until  the  latter  part  of  March.  While 
here  it  suffered  greatly  from  measles  and  other 
diseases,  having  at  one  time  as  many  as  400 
men  on  the  sick  list,  20  of  whom  died.  When 
ready  for  service  again  it  joined  General 
Schenck’s  Brigade  at  Romney,  subsequently 
going  into  camp  near  Moorelield  on  the  Po- 
tomac. In  the  latter  part  of  April  seven  com- 
panies moved  with  the  brigade  to  Petersburg 
and  on  through  Franklin  to  McDowell,  leaving 
companies  D,  F and  G at  Moorefield.  After 
taking  part  in  the  action  at  McDowell,  the 
troops  fell  back  to  Franklin,  during  this  march 
and  later  suffering  severely  from  the  scarcity 
of  rations.  In  the  later  part  of  May  a move- 
ment was  made  toward  Strasburg,  threatening 
the  communications  of  “Stonewall”  Jackson, 
who  was  moving  for  the  B.  & O.  Railroad. 
Jackson  now  began  a retreat  and  the  National 
troops  followed  in  pursuit,  there  being  fre- 
quent skirmishing  between  the  National  ad- 
vance and  the  Confederate  rear.  Jackson  hav- 
ing destroyed  the  bridge  across  the  Shenandoah 
at  Fort  Republic,  further  pursuit  was  found 
impracticable. 

About  the  20th  of  June  the  army  arrived  at 
Middletown,  near  Winchester,  and  here  the 
Army  of  Virginia  was  organized.  The  55th 
was  brigaded  with  the  25th,  73d  and  75th  Ohio 
regiments,  and  was  attached  to  General 
Schenck’s  Division.  The  regiment  left  Mid- 
dletown July  7th  for  Sperry ville,  where  it  re- 
remained until  the  8th  of  August,  and  then 
moved  toward  Culpepper  Court  Mouse. 
While  encamped  on  Robertson’s  river,  near 
Rapidan,  the  regimental  band  was  mustered 
out  and  a detail  of  officers  returned  to  Ohio 
on  recruiting  service.  On  the  19th  the  army 


commenced  a retrograde  movement,  the  55th> 
with  its  brigade  covering  the  retreat.  file 
Rappahannock  was  crossed  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  and  for  several  days  the  regiment 
was  employed  in  guarding  the  various  fords 
ol  the  river  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  cross- 
ing. On  the  25th  the  regiment  moved  toward 
Warrenton  and  thence  northward  to  intercept 
Jackson  in  his  attempt  to  join  Lee’s  army. 
An  engagement  took  place  on  the  29th  on  the 
old  Bull  Run  battleground.  At  night  the  regi- 
ment, with  its  brigade,  gradually  moved  to 
the  rear  and,  after  dark,  fell  back  to  Center- 
ville. From  this  point  several  marches  and 
expeditions  were  made,  there  being,  however, 
little  or  no  lighting.  The  column  being  re- 
enforced, proceeded  as  far  south  as  Catlett’s 
Station,  where  a small  skirmish  took  place. 
A return  was  then  made  to  Centerville,  where 
the  regiment  remained  until  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber. I he  rest  of  the  month  was  taken  up  by 
a series  of  marches  and  encampments,  the 
regiment  then  going  into  camp  near  Chantilly. 
On  December  10th  the  regiment  marched  for 
Stafford  Court  Mouse,  which  was  reached  on 
the  17th.  The  55th  was  next  sent  to  defend 
Belle  I 'lain  Landing  in  view  of  Burnside’s 
contemplated  attack  on  Fredericksburg-,  but 
heavy  rains  and  bad  roads  interfering  with 
that  movement,  it  went  into  winter  quarters 
at  Brook’s  Station. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  beginning  its 
movement  on  Fredericksburg  in  the  latter  part 
of  April,  the  55th  participated  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  1 1 th  Corps,  and  on  the  2d  of 
May,  when  the  enemy  executed  a successful 
Hank  movement  on  our  right,  the  regiment, 
with  others  was  compelled  to  fall  hack,  losing 
153  men  killed,  wounded  and  missing. 

About  the  middle  of  May  the  551I1  regiment 
was  transferred  to  the  2d  Brigade  of  the  2d 
Division,  and  it  remained  in  this  brigade  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  its  service.  It  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  being  first  posted 
with  its  division  on  Cemetery  Mill  but  moved 
subsequently  to  the  left  of  the  Baltimore  Pike. 
The  battle  line  of  the  regiment  was  not  en- 
gaged but  the  skirmish  line  was  subjected  to 
a severe  fire,  and  the  regiment  lost  in  this  bat- 
tle about  50  men.  Ifaving  pursued  the  re- 
treating enemy,  the  55th  went  into  camp,  July 
25th,  near  Catlett’s  Station. 
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On  the  30th  of  September  the  55th,  with 
the  1 1 tli  and  12th  Corps,  arrived  at  Bridge- 
port, Ala.,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  October 
moved  for  Lookout  Mountain.  The  regiment 
moved  to  Chattanooga  November  221!  and 
later  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Mission  Ridge, 
being  posted  on  the  extreme  left  to  guard  the 
(lank.  Immediately  after  the  regiment  took 
part  in  the  Knoxville  campaign,  returning  to 
Lookout  Valley  on  the  17th  of  December.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1864,  319  men  of  the  55th 
re-enlisted  and  went  to  Ohio  for  their  fur- 
lough. On  the  4th  of  March  it  was  again  en- 
camped in  Lookout  Valley.  About  this  time 
the  J 1 th  and  12th  Corps  were  consolidated 
and  denominated  the  20th,  and  the  regiment 
formed  a part  of  the  3d  Brigade  of  the  3d 
Division. 

The  regiment  started  on  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign on  the  2d  of  May,  and  participated  in 
all  the  battles  in  which  the  20th  Corps  was  en- 
gaged. At  Resaca  it  lost  upwards  of  90  men. 
It  took  part  in  the  fighting  before  Atlanta, 
and  during  the  siege  of  that  city,  occupied  its 
place  in  the  lines,  assisting  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  parallels  toward  the  city.  Dur- 
ing the  Atlanta  campaign  (he  55th  lost  over 
200  men.  About  the  1st  of  November  the 
regiment  received  200  drafted  men  and  sub- 
stitutes, and  about  the  same  time  those  who 
were  not  veterans  were  mustered  out. 

Subsequently  the  regiment  took  part  in 
Sherman’s  march  to  the  sea,  entering  Savan- 
nah December  21st.  Here  it  remained  until 
early  in  January,  1865,  when  it  was  thrown 
across  the  Savannah  river,  and  on  the  29th 
of  January  started  fairly  on  the  march  through 
the  Carolinas.  It  took  part  in  the  fighting  at 
Smith’s  Farm,  on  March  16th,  where  it  lost 
two  men  killed,  one  officer  and  23  men 
wounded,  and  seven  men  missing.  On  the 
24th  of  March  it  took  part  in  the  review  be- 
fore General  Sherman  at  Goldsboro.  From 
this  place  it  marched  to  Raleigh,  and  on  April 
30th  commenced  the  march  to  Washington, 
where  it  subsequently  participated  in  the  grand 
review.  Upon  the  disbanding  of  the  20th 
Corps  the  Ohio  regiments  were  organized  into 
a Provisional  brigade  and  were  assigned  to 
the  14th  Corps.  The  regiment  was  mustered 
out  of  the  service  at  Louisville,  Kv.,  on  July 
Mill,  being  paid  and  discharged  at  Cleveland. 


Ohio  on  the  19th.  During  its  term  of  service 
the  5 5 th  enrolled  about  1,350  men,  of  whom 
750  were  either  killed  or  wounded  in  battle. 
Ten  officers  were  wounded  once  or  more  and 
eight  officers  either  died  of  wounds  or  were 
killed  in  battle. 

The  57th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry. — This 
regiment  was  partially  organized  at  Camp 
Vance,  Findlay,  Hancock  county,  Ohio,  its 
organization  being  completed  at  Camp  Chase, 
on  the  10th  of  February,  1862.  Company  I 
was  partially  recruited  in  Crawford  county, 
the  other  members  coming  from  Shelby  and 
Sandusky.  William  Mungen  was  commis- 
sioned colonel  Feb.  17,  1862;  resigned  April 
16,  1863  and  was  succeeded  by  A.  V.  Rice. 
The  latter  being  made  brigadier  general,  was 
succeeded  by  Samuel  R.  Mott,  who  was  mus- 
tered out  with  the  regiment. 

The  regiment  started  for  Fort  Donelson,  on 
the  18th  of  February,  1862,  but  an  order  re- 
ceived at  Smithfield,  Ky.  diverted  its  course 
to  Paducah,  that  state.  Here  it  was  assigned 
to  the  3d  Brigade,  5th  Division  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee.  O11  the  8th  of  March  it 
took  boat  for  Ft.  Henry  on  the  Ten- 
nessee, and  thence  proceeded  to  Savan- 
nah, where  it  arrived  on  the  nth.  On 
the  14th  it  accompanied  a gunboat  expedition 
to  the  mouth  of  Yellow'  Creek,  and  then  re- 
turning, went  to  Pittsburg  Landing.  On  the 
17th  the  5th  Division  made  a reconnoisance 
to  Pea  Ridge,  and  on  the  19th  went  into  camp 
at  Shiloh  Chapel,  three  miles  southwest  of  the 
Landing.  In  the  latter  part  of  March  recon- 
noisances  were  made  in  the  direction  of  Cor- 
inth, and  on  April  1st  the  regiment  accom- 
panied another  gunboat  expedition  to  Fast- 
port,  Miss.,  the  gunboats  throwing  a few  shells 
into  the  town.  They  then  moved  up  the  river 
and  shelled  the  enemy’s  works  at  Chickasaw, 
Ala.  A few  prisoners  were  made  in  this 
\ icinity. 

About  this  time  the  regiment  suffered  much 
from  sickness,  on  April  6th  there  being  but 
450  men  fit  for  duty.  On  this  day  the  enemy 
was  encountered  near  Shiloh  Church,  where 
the  57th  w ithstood  three  Rebel  regiments  from 
6 until  10  o’clock  A.  M.  These  regiments  left 
78  dead  on  front  of  the  57II1.  The  regiment 
was  then  ordered  to  fall  hack  on  the  Hamburg 
and  Purdy  road,  the  line  being  subsequently 
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pressed  hack  three-quarters  of  a mile  further. 
On  the  next  day  the  enemy  being  driven  back, 
the  57th  recovered  its  old  position,  having 
lain  under  arms  all  night  in  a drenching  rain. 
After  another  night  in  the  rain  and  mud, 
without  tents,  the  command  moved  on  the 
8th  about  seven  miles  toward  Corinth,  and 
near  Pea  Ridge  had  an  encounter  with  For- 
rest’s cavalry  and  about  1500  Confederate 
infantry.  Here  the  National  cavalry  gave 
way  before  that  of  the  enemy,  and  two  com- 
panies of  the  57th,  who  had  been  thrown  out 
as  skirmishers,  were  captured,  along  with  two 
companies  of  the  77th  Ohio.  The  57th  then 
fixed  bayonets  and  charged  the  cavalry,  which 
gave  way,  and  the  captured  companies  rushed 
to  their  comrades  or  laid  down.  The  regi- 
ment then  poured  a volley  into  the  retreating 
enemy.  In  three  days  the  57th  had  lost  27 
killed,  150  wounded  (16  mortally)  and  ten 
captured. 

The  regiment  then  took  part  in  the  advance 
on  Corinth,  being  employed  largely  in  march- 
ing, picketing  and  building  breastworks,  with 
an  occasional  engagement.  During  this  time 
it  was  assigned  to  the  1st  Brigade  of  the  5th 
Division.  After  the  evacuation  it  was  oc- 
cupied in  repairing  the  Memphis  & Charles- 
ton Railroad  and  in  making  reconnoisances. 
While  at  Moscow  a detachment  of  250  men 
was  sent  to  accompany  a train  to  Memphis 
to  procure  supplies.  Near  Morning  Sun,  on 
the  Memphis  & Nashville  road,  the  train  was 
attacked  by  600  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  who 
charged  three  times,  but  were  finally  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  pris- 
oners. The  detachment  lost  four  men 
wounded.  The  regiment  moved  to  Memphis 
on  the  1 8th  of  July  and  on  the  29th  of  August 
was  ordered  to  Raleigh  to  look  after  Bur- 
row’s Rebel  cavalry.  The  cavalry  fled  after 
exchanging  a few  shots  and  the  regiment  cap- 
tured a number  of  horses.  Early  in  Septem- 
ber the  57th  was  sent  on  a four  days’  scout 
into  Mississippi  during  which  it  was  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy  six  different  times.  It 
was  then  assigned  to  guard  the  Randolph 
road,  north  of  Memphis  and  also  the  bridge 
over  Wolf  Creek,  and  while  engaged  in  this 
duty,  was  attacked  by  Burrows’  cavalry.  Sept. 
23d.  The  enemy  were  repulsed  without  loss 
to  the  regiment.  On  November  12th  it  was 


assigned  to  the  1st  Brigade,  1st  Division,  15th 
Army  Corps. 

On  the  26th  the  regiment,  with  quite  a 
large  force,  moved  against  General  Price,  on 
the  Tallahatchie  river,  near  Wyatt,  Miss. 
I lie  enemy  evacuated  the  place  and  the 
march  was  continued  to  Grenada.  The  Corps 
returned  to  Memphis  on  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  here  the  57th  now  received  an  addi- 
tion of  1 1 8 volunteers  and  205  drafted  men, 
which  made  its  aggregate  force  650  men. 
Soon  after,  with  the  15th  Corps,  it  moved 
down  the  Mississippi  to  Young’s  point,  where 
the  troops  proceeded  up  the  Yazoo,  disem- 
barking on  Sydney  Johnston’s  plantation. 
The  next  day,  when  attempting  to  cross 
Chickasaw  Bayou  the  15th  Corps  encountered 
the  enemy  and  fighting  took  place,  which 
lasted  for  five  days,  the  troops  finally  return- 
ing to  the  transports.  In  this  action  the  regi- 
ment lost  37  in  killed  and  wounded.  Early  in 
January  the  Corps  moved  down  the  Yazoo 
to  the  Mississippi,  up  the  Mississippi  to  White 
river,  thence,  through  the  “cut-off,”  into  the 
Arkansas  and  up  the  Arkansas  to  within  two 
miles  of  Arkansas  Post,  disembarking  on  the 
10th.  Plere  the  1st  Brigade  attacked  the 
Rebel  pickets  and  drove  them  to  within  600 
yards  of  Eort  Hindman,  and  subsequently, 
with  the  6th  Missouri,  drove  the  enemy  from 
their  barracks,  in  front  of  their  lines,  and 
about  half  a mile  further  to  the  west.  In  an 
assault  against  the  works  on  the  next  day  the 
57th  led  the  charge  and  after  a desperate  bat- 
tle of  three  hours,  the  enemy  surrendered.  In 
this  action  the  regiment  lost  37  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

Ordered  to  Clay  Plantation  on  the  13th, 
the  57th  here  defeated  some  of  the  enemy’s 
cavalry  and  destroyed  a large  amount  of 
stores,  and  then  moved  with  the  fleet  for 
Vicksburg.  In  the  operation  against  this 
place  under  Grant,  the  regiment  took  a very 
active  part,  being  frequently  engaged  with 
the  enemy,  marching,  digging,  fighting  and 
capturing  large  quantities  of  supplies.  In  the 
advance  upon  the  city  the  regiment  particip- 
ated in  the  actions  at  Raymond,  Champion 
Hills,  where  it  lost  heavily,  and  Black  River. 
It  took  part  in  the  general  assault  on  the  19th 
of  May,  advancing  to  within  70  yards  of  the 
enemy’s  line,  and  holding  its  position  under 
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a terrific  fire  until  two  o’clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  20th,  when  the  brigade  was  with- 
drawn to  a position  in  the  rear.  In  the  ad- 
vance un  tlie  22(1  it  was  in  the  front  line  and 
suffered  more  than  in  the  previous  assault. 
On  the  26th  of  May  it  accompanied  the  divi- 
sion in  a reconnoisance  between  the  Big  Black 
and  Yazoo  rivers  and  engaged  successfully 
with  the  enemy  at  Mechanicsburg.  From  the 
time  until  the  surrender  it  was  continually 
engaged,  either  on  the  picket  line  or  in  the 
trenches. 

It  then  took  part  in  the  movement  against 
Jackson,  where  Johnston’s  army  lay,  and 
after  the  evacuation  of  the  place  aided  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  to  Pearl  River,  losing 
several  men.  Subsequently  returning  to 
Vicksburg,  it  went  into  camp  at  Camp  Sher- 
man, four  miles  west  of  Big  Black  River, 
where  it  remained  until  the  27th  of  Septem- 
ber. In  the  latter  part  of  September  it  started 
by  steamer  for  Memphis,  arriving  there  Oc- 
tober 4th,  and  thence  on  the  8th  marched  for 
Chattanooga,  arriving  November  22(1  at  the 
mouth  of  North  Chickamauga  Creek,  ten 
miles  northeast  of  Chattanooga.  During  this 
march,  which  was  long  and  fatiguing,  there 
was  frequent  skirmishing  with  the  enemy’s 
cavalry.  The  regiment  now  formed  a part 
of  the  1st  Brigade,  2d  Division,  15th  Corps. 
After  some  further  operations  the  regiment 
participated  in  the  battle  at  Mission  Ridge, 
sustaining  heavy  loss.  After  pursuing  the 
enemy  to  Ringgold,  it  started  with  the  Corps 
to  the  relief  of  Burnside  at  Knoxville,  march- 
ing 104  miles  in  four  days.  Returning,  it 
arrived  again  at  Chattanooga  on  December 
1 8th  and  drew  “hardtack”  for  the  first  time 
in  15  days.  On  the  following  day  it  started 
for  Bellefonte,  Ala.,  where  it  arrived  on  the 
29th,  the  men  being  by  this  time  almost  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue,  hunger  and  privation,  lie- 
sides  being  hatless,  shoeless  and  half  naked. 
In  spite  of  this  experience,  however,  the  men 
of  the  57th  were  the  first  to  reenlist  as  vet- 
erans on  the  1st  of  January,  1864. 

After  the  usual  furlough  the  regiment,  with 
207  recruits,  rendezvoused  at  Camp  Chase  on 
March  16th.  On  April  17th  it  rejoined  its 
brigade  at  Larkinsville,  Ala.,  and  on  the  1st 
of  May  moved  on  the  Atlanta  campaign.  It 

participated  in  the  battle  of  kesaca  on  May 
2 0 


13th  and  14th,  holding  its  ground  on  the  14th 
against  three  successive  charges  of  the  enemy. 
Its  loss  in  this  battle  was  57  killed  and  wound- 
ed. The  enemy  were  again  encountered  at 
Dallas,  the  regiment  losing  15  men  in  three 
days’  lighting.  Accompanying  the  army  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  retreating  enemy,  the  57th 
took  part  in  the  actions  at  New  Hope  Church, 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  where  it  lost  57  killed 
and  wounded,  and  skirmished  almost  inces- 
santly both  before  and  after  crossing  the 
Chattahoocbie.  Atlanta  was  reached  on  the 
20th  and  two  days  later  the  enemy  made  a 
furious  assault.  The  works  in  front  of  the 
57th  were  captured  by  the  enemy  and  recap- 
tured by  the  regiment  three  separate  times, 
the  regiment  finally  holding  its  position.  In 
this  engagement  the  regiment  lost  92  men. 
The  57th  was  then  moved  to  the  extreme  right 
of  the  army  and  on  the  28th  again  encoun- 
tered the  enemy,  the  Rebels  being  repulsed 
after  a seven  hours’  light.  The  regiment  had 
12  men  killed  and  55  wounded,  the  enemy 
leaving  458  of  their  number  dead  in  front  of 
the  brigade.  The  enemy  was  also  repulsed 
with  fearful  slaughter  at  the  battle  of  Jones- 
boro, the  National  troops  occupying  that 
place  after  its  evacuation  by  the  Rebels.  On 
the  7th  of  September  the  57th  went  into  camp 
at  Fastport. 

Here  it  remained  until  the  4th  of  October, 
when  it  started  after  Hood,  having  an  en- 
counter with  the  enemy  at  Snake  Creek  Gap. 
At  Taylor’s  Ridge  another  light  occurred,  the 
enemy  being  repulsed.  The  time  after  this 
was  spent  in  marching,  countermarching, 
skirmishing  and  fighting  until  Atlanta  was 
reached  again  on  November  13th. 

On  the  15th  the  57th  left  with  Sherman’s 
army  on  the  march  to  the  sea.  On  the  21st 
it  encountered  Rebel  cavalry  near  Clinton, 
and  on  the  28th  had  quite  a fight  at  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Oconee  river.  On  December  3d 
some  of  the  regiment’s  foragers  were  cap- 
tured and  on  the  4th  it  lost  heavily  in  an  en- 
gagement at  Statesboro.  It  engaged  in  the 
assault  on  Ft.  McAllister  on  the  13th,  losing- 
ten  killed  and  80  wounded.  On  the  17th  it 
moved  w ith  its  expedition  on  an  expedition  to 
the  Gulf  Railroad  and,  after  destroying  about 
50  miles  of  track,  returned  to  camp. 

On  the  1st  of  January  the  57th  moved  two 
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miles  southeast  of  Savannah,  and  on  the  14th 
left  camp  for  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  where 
it  overtook  the  remainder  of  the  force.  On 
the  30th  it  started  on  the  campaign  through 
the  Carolinas,  and  reached  Columbia,  after 
heavy  skirmishing  on  the  17th.  When  with- 
in 25  miles  of  Goldsboro,  it  was  ordered  back 
to  re-enforce  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  then 
menaced  by  Johnston.  it  was  engaged  se- 
verely on  the  19th  and  was  engaged  in  sharp 
skirmishing  for  two  days  after.  Later  it 
moved  by  way  of  Goldsboro  to  Raleigh,  and 
after  the  surrender  of  Johnston,  the  march 
was  continued  through  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond to  Washington  City. 

The  57th  participated  in  the  grand  review 
on  May  24th  and  was  then  ordered  to  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  where  it  arrived  June  7th.  On 
the  25th  it  started  for  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
arriving  there  August  6th.  On  the  14th  it 
was  mustered  out  of  the  service  and  on  the 
25th  was  paid  and  discharged  at  Camp  Chase, 
Ohio.  The  57th  traveled  by  railroad,  steam- 
boat and  on  foot  more  than  28,000  miles. 
The  names  of  1,584  men  had  been  on  its  mus- 
ter rolls  and  of  that  number  only  481  were 
alive  at  its  muster  out. 

The  64th  Infantry,  O.  V.  L,  drew'  from 
Crawford  county,  Company  H,  and  furnished 
also  recruits  to  Company  K.  Company  H 
was  organized  with  E.  B.  Finley,  captain; 
William  Starr,  of  Crestline,  first  lieutenant, 
and  Pinkney  Lewis,  second  lieutenant. 

The  regiment  was  recruited  and  organized 
at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  and  went  into  Camp  Buck- 
ingham, at  that  place,  Nov.  9,  1861.  Ordered 
to  Cincinnati  about  the  middle  of  December, 
it  went  thence  by  steamer  to  Louisville,  Ky., 
marching  from  Louisville,  Dec.  26th,  to 
Bardslown,  Ky.  It  was  then  brigaded  and 
then  moved  to  Danville  and  Mall’s  Gap.  Here 
it  engaged  in  road  building  to  facilitate  the 
movement  of  supplies  to  Thomas’s  army. 
Soon  after  the  battle  of  Mill  Springs,  it  joined 
the  National  forces  at  Munfordsville  and 
moved  with  them  to  Nashville,  Term.  A 
week  later  it  accompanied  General  T.  J. 
Wood’s  Division  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  by 
way  of  Columbia.  Taking  steamer  at  Savan- 
nah, il  arrived  at  the  battlefield  of  Shiloh  at 
11  A.  M.  on  the  7th  of  April,  and  was  hur- 
ried to  the  scene  o(  cnnllicl.  The  battle  was 


nearly  over,  however,  and  only  Company  A, 
Capt.  Alex.  Me  I P aine,  succeeded  in  getting 
into  action.  It  took  part  in  the  subsequent 
movement  on  Corinth  and  was  afterward  sent 
to  I uka,  Tuscumbia,  Decatur,  Huntsville  and 
Stevenson.  Here  it  erected  Fort  llarker,  in 
honor  of  its  brigade  commander. 

About  the  first  of  August  the  regiment  with 
its  brigade  moved  with  the  National  forces 
toward  Nashville,  and  from  there  engaged 
in  a race  with  Bragg’s  forces  to  Louisville, 
Ky.,  on  the  way  driving  the  enemy  out  of 
Munfordsville  and  across  Green  river. 

About  ten  days  after  arriving  at  Louisville 
the  regiment  moved  out  with  National  forces 
to  the  vicinity  of  Perryville,  and  had  the  mor- 
tification of  witnessing  the  battle  at  that  place, 
without  the  permission  to  help  their  hard- 
pressed  comrades.  After  taking  part  in  the 
retrograde  movement  of  the  National  forces, 
the  regiment  with  its  brigade,  marched 
through  Stamford,  Scottsville  and  Gallatin  to 
the  vicinity  of  Nashville,  going  into  camp 
on  the  Nolinsville  Turnpike. 

In  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  the  64th  was 
in  Crittenden's  Corps,  Wood’s  Division,  on 
the  left  wing.  At  dusk,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
it  crossed  the  river,  but  meeting  overwhelm- 
ing forces,  was  recalled  and  withdrew  with 
slight  loss.  At  seven  o’clock  the  next  morn- 
ing it  was  hurried  to  the  relief  of  the  right 
wing,  General  R.  W.  Johnson’s  line  having 
been  forced.  On  its  arrival  it  held  the  enemy 
in  check  until  the  scattered  National  forces 
were  rallied.  It  then  fell  back  on  the  main 
line,  drawing  the  Rebels  until  within  reach 
of  a strong  force  of  Nationals,  who  were 
lying  in  wait  for  them,  and  who  poured  into 
them  a murderous  fire,  which  drove  them 
staggering  back  to  the  point  they  had  started 
from.  The  regiment  then  returned  to  its 
former  position  on  the  left.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  battle,  Friday,  Jan.  2,  1863,  the  regi- 
ment participated  in  all  the  movements  of  its 
brigade.  It  lost  in  this  battle  75  men  killed 
and  wounded,  out  of  about  300  engaged. 

The  64th  was  then  located  at  Murfrees- 
boro until  June  7,  1863,  when  it  moved  with 
the  National  army  under  Rosecrans  on  the 
TuHahoma  campaign,  stopping  at  Chattanoo- 
ga over  night  and  proceeding  on  to  Chicka- 
mauga  Creek.  On  September  there  was 
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skirmishing  at  Lee  & Gordon’s  Mills,  the 
enemy  being  driven,  and  on  the  1 8th  another 
skirmish  took  place.  The  bloody  battle  of 
Chickamauga  opened  on  the  19th,  the  64th 
being  closely  engaged  during  the  whole  day, 
also  on  Sunday,  the  20th,  until  alter  dark. 
They  lost  in  this  battle  over  100  men  in  killed, 
wOunded  and  missing.  Subsequently  the  regi- 
ment was  employed  in  building  fortifications 
and  in  picket  duty  at  Chattanooga,  until  the 
arrival  of  Hooker’s  Corps  and  the  relief  of 
the  National  forces.  On  November  25th  the 
regiment,  with  its  brigade  participated  in  the 
taking  of  Mission  Ridge,  losing  but  few'  men. 
Captain  King  and  a private  were  killed.  After 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga  the  regiment 
moved  with  the  expedition  for  the  relief  of 
Knoxville,  marching  as  far  as  Strawberry 
Plains,  but  the  siege  of  that  place  being  raised 
it  returned  to  Chattanooga.  About  January, 
1864,  the  subject  of  re-enlistment  came  up, 
and  most  of  the  men  consenting  to  re-enlist 
for  three  years,  they  were  granted  a furlough 
for  thirty  days,  being  warmly  received  at 
Mansfield  by  the  citizens,  and  honored  with 
a grand  supper. 

On  March  14th  they  left  again  for  the  front 
and  arrived  at  Chattanooga  April  1st,  having 
marched  from  Nashville  to  Cleveland,  Penn. 

Accompanying  Sherman  in  his  march  on 
Atlanta,  which  began  May  3d,  the  regiment 
with  its  brigade  participated  in  the  charge  on 
Rocky  Face  Ridge.  Colonel  Alexander  Mc- 
Ilvaine,  then  in  command,  and  Lieutenant 
Thomas  II.  Elders  were  killed  wdth  nineteen 
men,  sixty-five  being  wounded.  Captain 
Chamberlain,  commanding  Company  C,  was 
severely  wounded. 

At  Resaca,  June  14th  the  64th  lost  several 
men  killed  and  wounded.  It  sustained  a slight 
loss  at  Muddy  Creek  on  the  T<Sth.  During 
this  time  it  was  daily  skirmishing  with  the 
enemy,  and  on  July  20th  it  lost  Sergeant  Ma- 
rion Trage,  of  Company  II,  in  the  battle  of 
Peachtree  Creek.  On  June  21st  it  moved  to 
the  front  of  Atlanta  and  from  this  time  until 
August  26th  was  almost  constantly  under  fire. 
General  Sherman  then  began  bis  Hanking 
movement  on  [onesboro,  and  on  September 
3d  the  light  at  Jonesboro  took  place,  where  the 
63th  sustained  but  slight  loss.  In  the  evening 
of  the  kith  the  regiment  was  engaged  in  a 


skirmish  at  Lovejoy’s  Station,  losing  one  man, 
Sergeant  Towsley,  of  Company  G. 

After  the  taking  of  Atlanta  the  regiment, 
with  its  brigade  and  division,  returned  to  that 
place  and  went  into  camp,  remaining  two 
weeks.  It  then  moved  with  the  4th  Army 
Corps  in  the  pursuit  of  Hood  to  Chatta- 
nooga. It  also  received  400  new  recruits 
from  Ohio  and  was  then  sent  on  a reconnois- 
ance  in  pursuit  of  Hoods’  forces  to  Alpine, 
Georgia,  50  miles  south  of  Chattanooga. 

Returning  to  Chattanooga  the  regiment 
was  sent  by  rail  to  Athens,  Alabama,  and 
from  that  point  marched  to  Pulaski,  Tenn., 
and  to  Spring  Hill,  passing  through  Colum- 
bia. In  an  engagement  at  Spring  Hill  the 
regiment  lost  a few'  men  killed  and  w'ounded. 
At  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  it  sustained 
.a  severe  loss  in  killed,  w'ounded  and  missing. 
It  was  subsequently  engaged  in  the  fighting 
before  Nashville,  where,  hou'ever,  its  losses 
were  slight. 

It  then  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  Hood’s  scat- 
tered and  demoralized  forces  across  the  Ten- 
nessee river,  subsequently  going  into  camp 
at  Huntsville.  From  there  it  moved  to  De- 
catur and  Athens,  where  it  remained  two 
months  and  then  returned  to  Huntsville.  It 
was  next  sent  into  East  Tennessee,  going  as 
far  as  Strawberry  Plains,  where  it  remained 
a week  and  then  returned  to  Nashville. 

From  Nashville  the  regiment  was  sent  on 
hoard  transports  to  New'  Orleans,  where  it 
lay  three  months  and  suffered  severely  from 
sickness.  From  the  middle  of  September  un- 
til the  3d  of  December,  1865,  it  was  stationed 
at  Victoria,  Texas.  It  was  then  mustered  out 
at  Victoria  and  was  sent  to  Camp  Chase,  Ohio, 
where  the  men  were  paid  off  and  discharged. 

t he  8 1st  Regiment,  O.  V.  I.,  had  one  com- 
pany from  Crawford  county — Company  K. 
Py  order  of  the  War  Department,  during  the 
summer  of  i8fii  it  was  permissable  for  any- 
one to  enlist  men,  either  singly,  in  squads  or 
in  companies,  to  recruit  General  Fremont’s 
command,  and  to  have  them  forwarded  to  his 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis.  Thomas  Morton, 
formerly  colonel  of  the  20th  Ohio,  set  out  to 
raise  a full  regiment  under  this  order,  which 
was  to  he  known  as  “Morton’s  Independent 
Rille  Regiment.”  One  company,  having  been 
raised,  was  sent  to  St.  Louis,  and  by  mistake 
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or  mismanagement,  was  incorporated  into  an- 
other regiment,  while  one  or  two  other  com- 
panies, which  it  was  expected  would  join  this 
regiment  were  prevailed  upon  to  become  a 
part  of  other  organizations,  thus  greatly  de- 
laying the  formation  of  the  regiment.  But 
at  last  the  state  came  to  the  rescue  by  taking 
the  independent  regiment  into  its  fold.  It 
was  denominated  the  8ist  O.  V.  I.,  the  state 
undertook  the  work  of  recruiting  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  officers  already  appointed 
should  be  commissioned  by  the  governor. 

The  regiment  rendezvoused  at  Benton  Bar- 
racks and  there  entered  upon  its  first  military 
duties,  which  it  continued  susbequently  at 
Franklin  and  Herman,  Missouri.  It  nour 
numbered  eight  companies  with  an  aggregate 
of  nearly  600  men,  which  was  as  high  a num- 
ber as  it  seemed  possible  to  attain.  In  No- 
vember it  moved  against  the  enemy  in  Callo- 
way county,  but  failed  to  find  him.  In  the 
following  month  it  chased  a force  of  rebels 
who  were  destroying  a portion  of  the  North- 
ern Missouri  Railroad,  but  the  enemy,  being 
mounted,  escaped.  During  the  winter  it  oc- 
cupied various  places  on  the  Northern  Mis- 
souri Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  Danville, 
and  accomplished  a great  amount  of  useful 
work  in  protecting  the  railroad,  pursuing, 
guerilla  bands  and  arresting  Rebels  engaged  in 
the  work  of  destruction. 

About  the  1st  of  March  it  was  ordered  to 
St.  Louis.  It  was  armed  with  short  Enfield 
rifles,  and  on  the  17th  disembarked  from  the 
steamboat  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  Soon  after 
it  was  assigned  to  the  2d  Brigade,  2d  Divi- 
sion, Army  of  the  Tennessee.  The  brigade 
was  commanded  by  Colonel  McArthur  and 
the  division  by  General  C.  F.  Smith.  The 
regiment  soon  made  great  proficiency  in  drill. 
When  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing  (or 
Shiloh)  opened  Sunday  morning,  April  bill, 
it  was  ordered  across  Snake  Creek,  and  re- 
mained in  position  until  nearly  noon  when  it 
was  withdrawn  to  its  own  color  line.  A small 
cavalry  force  of  the  enemy  approached  about 
one  o’clock,  but  was  driven  off  by  two  com- 
panies. After  two  o’clock  General  Grant  or- 
dered Colonel  Morton  to  take  position  near 
the  center  of  the  line  and  then  move  forward 
until  he  found  the  enemy.  Advancing  toward 
the  front  and  left  the  colonel  soon  found  his 


little  regiment  alone,  far  ahead  of  the  main 
line  and  out  of  sight  of  it.  While  marching 
by  the  llank,  left  in  front,  it  emerged  into  a 
clear  piece  of  ground  and  was  suddenly 
greeted  with  a discharge  of  cannister  from  a 
battery  not  more  than  200  yards  away.  Form- 
ing line,  the  regiment  faced  to  the  rear  and, 
lying  down,  delivered  a volley  or  two  which 
silenced  the  enemy’s  fire.  A movement  was 
then  made  to  a ravine  a little  further  to  the 
left.  In  making  this  movement  a road  had  to 
be  crossed  which  was  commanded  by  the  en- 
emy’s battery.  The  regiment  ran  the  gauntlet 
a company  at  a time  and  got  safely  across. 
Soon  after,  being  threatened  by  some  Rebel 
cavalry,  it  was  ordered  back  to  the  main  line-, 
and  just  as  the  order  was  given,  Captain  Arm 
strong,  who  commanded  the  right  company, 
was  killed  by  a grape  shot.  During  the  des- 
perate fighting  on  the  6th,  some  of  the  bri- 
gades and  divisions  had  become  broken  up 
and  the  regiments  scattered,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th  when  Grant  took  the  initiative, 
there  was  no  time  for  reorganization.  Pro- 
visional brigades  were  hastily  appointed,  to 
one  of  which  the  8ist  was  assigned.  The 
regiment  advanced  and  after  crossing  an  open 
field,  were  met  by  a heavy  fire  from  the  en- 
emy who  were  posted  behind  a breastwork 
of  logs,  while  at  the  same  time  the  shot  and 
shell  from  two  opposite  batteries  plowed 
through  the  ranks.  The  regiment  therefore 
withdrew  to  a less  exposed  situation,  and 
after  taking  up  their  new  ground,  found  them- 
selves without  support  and  confronting  a 
Rebel  force.  A furious  fire  ensued,  in  which 
the  8 ist  hoys  had  the  best  of  it  and  the  enemy 
broke  and  lied.  Encouraged  by  this  success 
they  started  up  and  dashed  after  the  flying 
foe,  not  halting  until  they  found  themselves 
far  in  advance  of  any  supports  and  flanked 
both  by  infantry  and  artillery.  Such  was 
their  enthusiasm  that  even  then  they  were 
withdrawn  with  difficulty.  In  this  charge  the 
regiment  captured  a number  of  prisoners  and 
also  a battery. 

The  8 ist  took  part  in  the  subsequent  slow 
advance  on  Corinth,  having  several  men 
wounded  in  a skirmish  on  the  31st  of  May. 
Alter  finding  the  place  evacuated  the  regiment 
joined  in  the  pursuit  as  far  as  Boonville,  this 
service  being  severe  on  account  of  the  intense 
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heat.  In  July  means  were  taken  to  recruit 
the  regiment.  Companies  H and  G were  con- 
solidated with  other  companies,  and  this  made 
five  minimum  companies  in  the  regiment. 
From  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of 
September  the  8ist  was  engaged  in  protecting 
public  stores  and  performing  post  duty  at 
Hamburg,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  subse- 
quently returning  to  Corinth.  A few  days 
later  it  marched  under  General  Ord  against 
Iuka,  which  point  General  Rosecrans  was  also 
approaching  from  the  rear.  Ord  waited  at 
Burnsville,  to  allow  time  for  Rosecrans  to 
come  up,  but  the  latter  pressed  on  and  made 
the  attack  alone,  after  which  Ord’s  column 
returned  to  Corinth,  the  brigade  taking  up  po- 
sition two  miles  south  on  the  Mobile  railroad. 

On  the  3d  of  October  the  regiment  moved 
toward  Corinth,  the  brigade  commanded  by 
General  Oglesby,  and  the  division  by  General 
Davis.  This  division  was  marched  out  a short 
distance  into  the  woods  where  it  was  halted. 
The  Third  Brigade  occupied  the  old  Confed- 
erate works  on  the  left,  while  the  2d  (Ogles- 
by’s) took  position  half  a mile  further  to  the 
right,  with  the  rst  Brigade  on  its  right.  The 
8 1st  was  widely  extended  on  the  left  of  its 
brigade.  This  w'eak  line  was  hardly  in  posi- 
tion ere  it  was  attacked  by  the  enemy.  It 
gave  way  at  first,  hut  being  rallied  it  assumed 
a more  compact  formation  and  held  its  posi- 
tion during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  The 
brunt  of  the  battle  fell  upon  Davis’s  Division 
and  fcoon  the  hospital  was  filled  with  the 
wounded.  Among  them  w'ere  Gen.  Davis’s 
three  brigade  commanders — Col.  Baldwin, 
Gen.  Oglesby  and  Gen.  Heckelman,  the  last 
mentioned  being  in  a dying  condition.  Dur- 
ing the  night  the  division  changed  position  and 
in  the  morning  w'as  stretched  out  in  a single 
line,  without  intrenchments  or  reserves,  with 
its  left  resting  on  Battery  Pow'ell  and  its  right 
covering  Battery  Richardson.  About  nine 
or  ten  o’clock  it  wars  again  attacked  by  the 
enemy,  and  at  first  gave  way,  but  being  sup- 
ported by  Hamilton’s  artillery  and  Batteries 
Williams  and  Robinett,  the  division  rallied 
and  killed  or  captured  most  of  the  assaulting 
column.  The  loss  of  the  81st  in  this  battle 
was  1 1 men  killed,  44  wounded  and  three  miss- 
ing. Among  those  to  fall  was  Sergeant 


David  McCall,  the  color  bearer,  who  had  left 
a sick  bed  to  join  his  comrades  in  the  fight. 

The  regiment  joined  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  to  a point  near  Chewalla,  on  the  Tus- 
cumbia  river,  where  it  remained  a week,  then 
returning  to  Corinth.  The  remainder  of  Oc- 
tober and  some  time  after  were  spent  in 
garrison  duty.  On  the  19th  of  October 
the  regiment  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival 
of  five  newly  recruited  companies,  and  on  the 
1st  of  December  they  took  up  winter  quarters 
within  the  defenses  of  Corinth.  For  a num- 
ber of  w7eeks  they  had  little  to  do  except  to 
engage  in  reconnoisance  and  foraging  duties, 
during  which  time  they  brought  in  a large 
amount  of  supplies.  In  December,  ow  ing  to 
Forrest’s  raid,  which  had  cut  communications, 
the  garrison  wras  placed  on  half  rations,  but 
successful  foraging  parties  obtained  a quan- 
tity of  supplies  and  no  great  amount  of  suffer- 
ing w'as  experienced.  This  state  of  things 
lasted  about  three  weeks.  After  the  battle  of 
Barker's  Cross  Roads,  the  81st,  with  other 
troops,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  in- 
tercept Forrest  at  Clifton.  In  the  latter  part 
of  January,  1863,  the  8 1 st,  with  three  other 
regiments  and  a battery,  went  to  Hamburg 
to  procure  supplies,  and  also  to  capture  a force 
of  the  enemy  encamped  near  Florence,  but 
owing  to  an  injury  to  one  of  the  boats  the  ex- 
pedition was  obliged  to  return  without  meet- 
ing the  enemy. 

On  April  15th  the  regiment  joined  in  an 
expedition  to  Tuscumbia,  under  General 
Dodge,  its  object  being  to  co-operate  with 
Colonel  Streight  in  his  movement  on  the 
Southern  Railroads.  On  the  28th  there  was 
a sharp  skirmish  at  Town  Creek,  in  which 
the  regiment  had  a few7  men  wounded.  Af- 
ter keeping  the  enemy  engaged  for  two  days 
and  nights  General  Dodge  returned  to  Cor- 
inth. This  march,  which  lasted  18  days,  re- 
flected credit  on  the  regiment,  every  man 
being  found  in  his  place  when  it  reached  Cor- 
inth. From  early  in  June  until  the  latter  part 
of  October  the  8 1 st  w'as  engaged  in  garrison 
duty  at  Pocahontas,  and  subsequently  per- 
formed similar  duty  at  Wales,  Pulaski,  Sam’s 
Mills  and  Nance’s  Mills  being  divided  up  for 
that  purpose.  At  Pulaski,  which  was  made 
the  headquarters.  Major  Evans  had  a few  of 
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his  men  mounted  for  service  against  the  en- 
emy’s guerrillas,  who  infested  the  country. 

In  January,  1864,  the  question  of  re-enlist- 
ment came  up,  three- fourths  of  the  men  being 
ready  to  respond  favorably,  but  the  Secretary 
of  War  deciding  that  the  live  companies  lately 
recruited  were  not  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 
re-enlisting,  the  regiment  was  thus  prevented 
from  going  North  as  a veteran  organization. 
A number  of  veterans  from  the  old  companies 
were  granted  a furlough  and  went  home  in 
two  squads,  each  in  charge  of  a sergeant.  On 
April  26th  the  regiment  concentrated  at  Pu- 
laski and  on  the  29th  set  out  for  Chattanooga, 
on  its  arrival  going  into  bivouac  at  the  foot  of 
Lookout  Mountain.  In  May  the  8 1 st  started 
southward  on  the  Atlanta  campaign  under 
Sherman.  Though  brought  into  line  at  Re- 
saca,  it  was  not  engaged,  and  on  the  14th  was 
withdrawn  from  the  main  battlefield  and  or- 
dered to  Lay’s  Ferry  to  lay  a pontoon  bridge 
across  the  Costenaula.  Crossing  the  river 
they  dispersed  a force  of  the  enemy  on  the 
other  side,  taking  some  prisoners,  including  a 
captain  and  two  lieutenants.  The  order  for 
laying  the  pontoon  was  countermanded  the 
work  being  deferred  until  after  the  evacuation 
of  Atlanta,  when  the  regiment  crossed  and 
had  a slight  engagement  with  the  Rebels.  It 
also  fought  May  16th  in  the  battle  of  Rome 
Cross  Roads.  It  then  moved  by  way  of  Kings- 
ton and  Van  Wert  to  Dallas,  where  while 
General  McPherson’s  Corps  ' was  being  with- 
drawn to  the  left  the  enemy  made  seven  as- 
saults, but  were  every  time  repulsed. 

From  this  point  there  was  continual  skir- 
mishing to  Kenesaw.  At  the  latter  place  it  was 
in  the  front  line  most  of  the  time,  and  often 
on  picket  duty,  but  was  not  called  on  to  make 
an  assault.  In  the  battle  July  22d  in  front  of 
Atlanta,  the  8 r st,  with  three  companies  in  re- 
serve, the  command  stood  like  a rock  and 
made  an  effective  resistance,  and  subsequently 
with  the  r 2th  Illinois  executed  a splendid 
charge,  carrying  everything  before  them. 
The  8 ist  captured  a number  of  prisoners  and 
three  battle  flags.  Later  in  the  day,  in  re- 
sponse to  an  order  from  General  Logan,  Gen- 
eral Dodge  sent  Mersey’s  Brigade,  of  which 
the  81  st  formed  a part,  to  assist  the  1 g t h 
Corps  in  recovering  its  works,  a duly  which 
was  successfully  performed.  Late  at  night 


the  8 ist  and  12th  Illinois  went  with  the  bri- 
gade to  Bald  Hill  where  they  constructed  some 
extensive  works.  On  July  28th,  while  a por- 
tion of  the  army  was^  moving  to  the  right, 
llood  made  another  assault.  The  81st,  w ith 
other  regiments,  was  called  upon  to  assist  the 
15th  Corps  and  took  an  active  part  in  repelling 
the  enemy. 

Later  it  took  part  in  the  engagement  at 
Jonesboro  and  in  the  skirmish  at  Lovejoy, 
subsequently  returning  to  the  vicinity  of  At- 
lanta. Here  the  few  men  of  the  five  old  com- 
panies who  had  served  three  years  and  had 
not  re-enlisted — about  150  in  all — -were 

mustered  out.  The  official  notice  of  their 
muster-out  was  not  received  until  late  in  De- 
cember, and  then  only  two  companies  (B  and 
C)  lost  their  existence.  The  remaininginein- 
bers  of  those  companies  were  assigned  to  other 
companies  of  the  regiment. 

In  September,  at  Rome,  Ga.,  the  8 ist  was 
assigned  to  the  4th  Division  of  the  15th  Corps. 
It  arrived  at  Atlanta  on  the  15th  and  the 
next  day  joined  in  the  march  toward  Savan- 
nah, which  place  it  entered  on  the  21st,  being 
subsequently  camped  near  the  city.  January 
28th  it  crossed  the  Savannah  at  Sisters’  Ferry 
and  subsequently  participated  in  the  campaign 
in  the  Carolinas,  being  engaged  with  the  en- 
emy at  Bentonville.  At  Goldsboro  they  par- 
ticipated in  the  review'  of  the  army,  those  in 
tattered  uniforms  and  without  shoes  and  hats 
being  massed  into  one  company.  Soon  after 
a number  of  absentees  and  recruits  joined  the 
regiment,  so  many  of  the  latter  being  received 
that  two  new  companies  were  formed — com- 
panies B and  C.  The  regiment  now  marched 
through  Raleigh  to  Morrisville,  where  it  lay 
until  after  Sherman’s  negotiations  with  John- 
ston, when  it  returned  to  Raleigh. 

On  the  26th  of  April  it  started  home,  reach- 
ing Washington  May  20,  and  joining  in  the 
review  on  the  24th.  Farly  in  June  it  started 
to  Louisville,  near  which  city  it  was  encamped 
until  on  July  13th  the  welcome  order  to  muster 
out  was  received  and  the  regiment  immedi- 
ately started  for  Camp  Dennison,  Ohio,  where 
it  way  paid  and  discharged  July  21,  1863. 
During  its  term  ol  service  34  men  were  killed 
in  action,  24  died  ol  wounds,  121  died  of  dis- 
ease, and  136  were  discharged  for  disability. 

I lie  80 1 1 O.  V.  I. — There  were  two  or- 
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ganizations  of  this  number,  one  of  three  and 
the  other  of  six  months’  enlistment.  The  first 
was  called  out  by  Governor  Toil  in  response 
to  the  President’s  call  for  75,000  men,  in 
May,  1862,  there  being'  at  that  time  some  ap- 
parent danger  of  an  invasion  of  the  Northern 
States  by  the  forces  under  “Stonewall”  Jack- 
son.  The  regiment  was  organized  at  Camp 
Chase  on  June  11,  1862,  and  on  the  16th  left 
for  Clarksburg,  Va.  Company  K of  this  reg- 
iment was  from  Crawford  county,  as  were 
also  some  of  the  field  officers,  of  whom  W.  C. 
Lemert  was  major,  afterward,  on  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  regiment,  becoming  its  col- 
onel. Company  K was  officered  as  follows: 
E.  C.  Modenvell,  captain;  Samuel  Smalley, 
first  lieutenant;  Horace  Potter,  second  lieu- 
tenant; J.  M.  McCracken,  orderly  sergeant; 
J.  I’.  Scroggs,  sergeant  major;  B.  F.  Lauclc. 
quartermaster’s  sergeant;  and  Id.  V.  Potter, 
regimental  postmaster. 

Arriving  at  Clarksburg  on  the  17th  the  reg- 
iment took  up  the  work  of  guarding  the  rail- 
road and  protecting  Grafton,  that  place  being 
the  base  of  supplies  for  the  troops  at  several 
points.  On  July  27th  Companies  A,  C,  PI  and 
I,  under  command  of  Lieut.  Colonel  Hunter, 
were  sent  to  Parkersburg,  in  anticipation  of 
a Rebel  raid  on  that  town,  their  arrival  allay- 
ing the  fears  of  the  inhabitants. 

On  August  21  this  detachment  was  ordered 
back  to  Clarksburg  to  rejoin  the  regiment  and 
take  part  in  a movement  against  a Confed- 
erate force  under  Jenkins,  which  it  was  re- 
ported was  getting  ready  to  make  a raid  on 
the  railroad  and  invade  Ohio.  The  86th  went 
as  far  as  Huttonsville,  when,  the  enemy  not 
appearing,  the  regiment  was  ordered  back  to 
Clarksburg,  the  87th  Pennsylvania  being  sent 
on  to  Beverly,  to  he  ready  in  case  the  enemy 
should  appear  before  that  place.  Jenkins 
made  his  raid  in  an  unexpected  direction  and 
captured  the  town  of  Buckhannon,  after  meet- 
ing with  a gallant  resistance.  He  destroyed 
a large  amount  of  Government  stores,  both  in 
that  place  and  a t Weston,  and,  crossing  the 
Ohio  river,  stole  a few  horses  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia. 

As  he  was  expected  to  attack  Clarksburg, 
the  stores  at  that  place  were  transferred  to 
Eairmount  and  Wheeling.  Learning  proba- 
bly through  his  spies  that  the  town  was  well 


guarded  by  the  86th  Ohio  and  a detachment 
ol  the  (ith  Virginia,  he  made  110  attack  on  the 
place.  O11  the  expiration  of  the  86th  term  of 
enlistment,  the  regiment  started  for  Camp 
Delaware,  Ohio,  where  it  arrived  September 
18th,  and  on  the  25II1  was  paid  and  mustered 
out  of  the  service. 

The  86th  O.  V.  I.  (six  months’  organiza- 
tion). As  the  Confederates  still  showed  an 
inclination  to  invade  the  Northern  border 
states,  measures  were  taken  by  the  authorities 
to  enlist  troops  for  defense,  the  same  to  serve 
for  six  months.  Wilson  C.  Lemert,  of  Bucy- 
l'us,  who  had  been  major  of  the  three  months’ 
organization,  was  authorized  by  Governor 
Tod  to  reorganize  the  86th  regiment.  On  the 
completion  of  this  work  the  regiment  rendez- 
voused at  Camp  Cleveland.  About  this  time 
Morgan  was  making  his  raid  through  south- 
ern Ohio,  and  the  86th  was  ordered  to  Zanes- 
ville, where  a detachment  of  200  men,  under 
Lieut.  Colonel  McFarland,  took  boat  for 
Fagleport,  on  the  Muskingum  river,  where  it 
was  supposed  Morgan  would  attempt  to  cross. 
They  arrived  in  time  to  witness  the  crossing 
of  the  enemy’s  rear  guard,  but,  not  being 
strong  enough  to  attack,  endeavored  by  skir- 
mishing as  long  as  possible,  until  the  pursu- 
ing force  should  come  up;  having  done  which 
the  detachment  returned  to  Zanesville.  In  the 
meanwhile,  Major  Krauss,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  regiment  had  been  ordered  to  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio,  to  intercept  Morgan  at  that 
point,  but,  being  delayed,  reached  Washing- 
ton, eight  miles  from  Cambridge,  a few  min- 
utes after  Morgan  had  passed  through  the 
latter  town.  Pursuit  was  continued,  however, 
in  conjunction  with  the  force  under  Colonel 
Shackleford,  and  finally  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  Morgan’s  force  at  Salineville,  Ohio. 

I he  86th  returned  to  Camp  Tod  and  soon 
after,  on  August  8th,  was  ordered  to  Camp 
Nelson,  Kentucky,  to  join  an  expedition  or- 
ganizing lor  the  capture  of  Cumberland  Gap, 
Fast  I ennessee.  I his  expedition  was  under 
command  ol  Colonel  John  De  Con  rev  and 
consisted  of  the  86th  and  129th  Ohio  detach- 
ments ol  the  9th  and  nth  Fast  Tennessee 
cavalry  and  Capt.  Neil’s  22(1  Ohio  Battery — 
in  all  about  5,000  men.  It  arrived  in  front  of 
( umberland  Gap  on  the  8th  of  September, 
and  at  the  same  time  General  Burnside  arrived 
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with  his  forces  on  the  opposite  or  Tennessee 
side,  thus  completely  investing  the  Rebel  gar- 
rison, under  General  Frazier.  By  a ruse  of 
Colonel  De  Conroy's  in  dividing  his  regiments 
the  Confederates  were  deceived  into  believing 
his  force  much  greater  than  it  really  was.  On 
the  9th  of  September,  the  troops  having  been 
placed  in  position  for  an  attack,  a formal  de- 
mand was  made  on  the  enemy  for  surrender, 
which  was  acceded  to  by  General  Frazier,  a 
great  loss  of  life  being  thereby  avoided,  as 
the  place  might  have  been  stoutly  defended. 
Two  thousand  eight  hundred  prisoners  were 
made  and  5,000  stand  of  arms,  13  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery and  large  quantities  of  ammunition  and 
other  stores  were  captured  in  this  affair.  The 
86th  remained  at  the  Gap  doing  garrison  duty 
until  its  term  of  service  had  expired,  and  dur- 
ing this  time  was  engaged  in  foraging  expedi- 
tions, having  many  encounters  with  the  en- 
emy’s guerrillas.  On  January  16,  1864,  it 
started  for  Ohio  and  arrived  in  Cleveland  on 
the  26th.  The  six  months’  organization  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service  February  10,  1864. 

The  101st  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  was 
one  of  the  patriotic  organizations  raised  in 
1862,  after  a series  of  reverses  to  the  North- 
ern arms  had  seemed  to  presage  the  final  tri- 
umph of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  It  was 
recruited  from  the  counties  of  Erie,  Huron, 
Crawford  and  Wyandotte,  and  was  mustered 
into  service  at  Monroeville,  Ohio,  August  30, 
1862.  Companies  C and  E of  this  regiment 
were  from  Crawford  county.  The  first  was 
organized  with  the  following  officers:  B.  B. 
McDanald,  captain;  Isaac  Anderson,  first  lieu- 
tenant, and  ).  B.  Biddle,  second  lieutenant. 
Capt.  McDanald  was  promoted  to  major,  De- 
cember 26,  [863,  and  to  lieut. -colonel,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1864,  with  which  rank  he  was  mus- 
tered out  with  the  regiment.  Lieut.  Anderson 
resigned  January  2,  1863,  on  account  of  dis- 
ability. Second  Lieutenant  Biddle  was  killed 
December  31,  1862.  W.  N.  Beer  was  pro- 
moted from  sergeant  major  to  first  lieuten- 
ant on  the  2d  of  Tanuary,  1863,  and  to  cap- 
tain, March  19,  1864,  and  as  such  was  mus- 
tered out  with  the  regiment.  J.  M.  Roberts 
was  promoted  to  second  lieutenant  for  bravery 
at  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  December  31, 
1862;  to  first  lieutenant,  March  19,  1864,  and 


to  captain,  February  10,  1865,  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  Company  Iv. 

The  story  of  Capt.  McDanald’s  escape  from 
Libby  prison  is  well  known  to  the  people  of 
Crawford  county,  lie,  with  a number  of  his 
comrades,  was  captured  by  the  enemy  Septem- 
ber 20,  1863,  during  the  Chattanooga  cam- 
paign, and  remained  in  Libby,  suffering  all 
the  horrors  of  confinement  there,  until  the 
spring  of  1864,  when,  with  a few  fellow'  of- 
ficers he  escaped  by  tunneling  underneath  the 
prison  walls'. 

Company  E was  organized  with  the  follow- 
ing commissioned  officers:  William  P.  Parsons, 
captain;  Lyman  Parcher,  first  lieutenant;  and 
Robert  D.  Lord,  second  lieutenant.  Capt. 
Parsons  died  November  15,  1862;  Lieut. 

Parcher  was  promoted  to  captain,  November 
15,  1862,  and  resigned  February  26,  1863. 
Second  Lieutenant  Lord  was  promoted  to 
first  lieutenant,  November  15,  1862;  to  captain 
February  26,  1863,  and  was  honorably  dis- 
charged August  12,  1863.  Samuel  S.  Blowers 
was  promoted  to  second  lieutenant,  and  re- 
signed January  9,  1864. 

The  10 1 st  regiment  was  organized  with 
Leander  Stem,  colonel;  John  Trautz,  lieut. - 
colonel;  Moses  F.  Wooster,  major  and 
Thomas  M.  Cook,  surgeon.  It  first  saw  serv- 
ice at  Covington,  Ky.,  to  which  place  it  was 
ordered  to  assist  in  repelling  a threatened  raid 
on  Covington,  Ivy.,  by  Kirby  Smith.  After 
remaining  near  Covington  until  late  in  Sep- 
tember, it  was  ordered  to  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  there  incorporated  into  General  Buell’s 
army,  being  placed  in  the  brigade  commanded 
by  Gen.  William  P.  Carlin  and  the  division  of 
Gen.  Robert  B.  Mitchel.  Marching  in  pursuit 
of  Bragg,  the  regiment  had  its  first  encounter 
with  the  enemy  at  the  battle  of  Perryville  on 
the  8th  of  October,  w here  it  bore  itself  bravely, 
losing  several  men.  In  the  subsequent  pur- 
suit after  the  enemy  it  had  a severe  skirmish 
at  Lancaster,  Ky.,  with  their  rear  guard.  At 
Nashville  Gen.  Jeff.  C.  Davis  took  command 
of  the  division,  and  on  December  26th  it 
marched  with  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
under  General  Rosecrans.  The  enemy  were 
met  the  same  day  and  a battle  ensued,  in  w hich 
the  regiment  distinguished  itself,  the  men  be- 
having like  veterans.  One  of  the  guns  cap- 
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hired  by  it  belonged  to  Georgia  troops  and 
had  on  it  the  word  “Shiloh.” 

On  December  30th  this  brigade  was  the 
first  to  arrive  on  the  battlefield  of  Stone  River, 
at  night  becoming  briskly  engaged.  The  101st 
was  in  the  hottest  of  the  light  on  the  following 
day,  taking  up  six  different  positions  and  stub- 
bornly maintaining  them.  Col.  Leander  Stem 
and  Lieut.  Col.  Wooster  were  both  killed.  The 
regiment  was  held  on  the  front  line  of  the 
right  of  the  army  until  January  2d,  when  it 
was  one  of  the  many  regiments  ordered  to 
support  the  left,  and  with  the  bayonet  helped 
to  turn  the  tide  of  battle.  It  lost  seven  officers 
and  1 12  men  killed  and  wounded. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  winter  the 
regiment  was  constantly  engaged  in  expedi- 
tions through  the  country  surrounding  Mur- 
freesboro, this  service,  which  was  very  ardu- 
ous, lasting  until  April,  1863,  at  which  time 
it  went  into  camp  at  Murfreesboro  for  rest 
and  drill. 

In  the  Tullahoma  campaign,  which  opened 
June  24th,  the  101st  was  with  that  portion  of 
the  army  which  moved  toward  Liberty  Gap 
and  was  there  engaged  with  Cleburne’s  Rebel 
troops.  It  accompanied  the  army  to  Chatta- 
nooga and  at  the  close  of  that  campaign  was 
with  Davis’s  Division  at  Winchester,  Term. 
About  the  middle  of  August  the  regiment 
marched  on  the  Chattanooga  campaign,  and 
on  the  19th  and  20th  participated  in  the  battle 
of  Chickamauga,  displaying  great  coolness  and 
gallantry,  retaking  a National  battery  from 
the  enemy.  On  the  subsequent  reorganization 
of  the  army,  the  101st  became  a part  of  the 
1 st  Brigade,  1st  Division,  4th  Army  Corps, 
and  on  October  28th  marched  to  Bridgeport, 
Ala.,  where  it  remained  in  camp  until  Janu- 
ary 16,  1864,  when  it  marched  to  Oldtawah, 
Tenn. 

Later  it  accompanied  Sherman  on  the  At- 
lanta campaign,  taking  part  in  heavy  fighting 
at  various  places.  It  moved  with  the  army 
around  Atlanta,  fighting  at  Jonesboro  and 
Lovejoy,  and  back  to  Atlanta.  It  subse- 
quently aided  in  the  pursuit  of  Hood,  march- 
ing from  Atlanta  to  Pulaski,  'Tenn.,  and  thence 
on  to  Nashville.  At  nightfall,  at  the  battle 
of  Franklin,  it  was  ordered  to  take  an  angle 
of  the  works  held  by  the  enemy,  which  it  did 
with  the  bayonet,  and  held  the  position  till 


9 o’clock  P.  M.,  although  the  Rebels  were  al- 
most within  bayonet  reach  during  all  that  time. 

The  101st  fought  in  the  battle  of  Nashville, 
December  15th  and  16th,  and  subsequently 
followed  in  pursuit  of  Flood  to  Lexington, 
Ala.,  later  going  into  camp  at  Huntsville. 
While  lying  at  this  place  it  was  mustered  out 
of  the  service,  on  June  12th,  1865,  and  sent  to 
Camp  Taylor,  near  Cleveland,  where  it  was 
paid  off  and  discharged. 

'I  he  123d  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  con- 
tained one  -full  company  (Company  H)  of 
Crawford  county  men,  besides  a number 
scattered  through  the  other  companies  of  the 
regiment.  The  county  had  received  permis- 
sion to  recruit  three  of  the  ten  companies  of 
the  regiment,  but  only  succeeded  in  raising 
one,  with  the  exception  of  the  additional  re- 
cruits mentioned.  Company  H was  officered 
as  follows:  John  Newman,  captain;  David 
S.  Caldwell,  first  lieutenant;  and  H.  S.  Lexing- 
ton, second  lieutenant.  Capt.  Newman  re- 
signed February  3,  1S63.  Lieut.  Caldwell 
was  promoted  to  captain,  February  3,  1863, 
and  honorably  discharged  July  24,  1864.  Lieut. 
Bevington  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant. 
February  3,  1863;  to  captain,  January  6,  1865, 
and  honorably  discharged  February  1,  1865. 
William  A.  Williams  was  promoted  from  or- 
derly sergeant  to  second  lieutenant,  February 
3,  1 86 3 , and  honorably  discharged  Inly  29, 
1864. 

The  123d  was  organized  at  Camp  Monroe- 
ville, in  I luron  county,  Ohio.  William  T. 
Wilson  was  commissioned  colonel  and  was 
subsequently  mustered  out  with  the  regiment. 
Henry  B.  Hunter  was  lieutenant  colonel;  A. 
B.  Norton,  major;  and  O.  Ferri-s,  surgeon. 
The  regiment  reached  Clarksburg,  Va.,  Octo- 
ber 20th,  and  a week  later  marched  to  Buck- 
hannon.  It  then  went  to  Beverly,  Va.,  left 
there  November  8th,  then  camped  eight  days 
at  JTuttonsville,  then  marched  to  Webster, 
thus  returning  to  within  to  miles  from  the 
point  from  which  it  started. 

From  November  18th  to  December  12th  it 
lay  in  camp  at  New  Creek,  and  while  here 
Capt.  Kellogg,  of  Company  B,  was  sent  on 
detached  service  to  assess  the  Rebel  citizens  of 
that  place  lor  outrages  committed  by  I mho- 
den’s  guerrillas  on  Lnion  men.  hive  thousand 
dollars  was  collected  under  this  order  and 
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turned  over  to  the  sufferers.  On  January 
3d,  1863,  the  regiment  was  sent  to  relieve  the 
1 16th  Ohio,  which  was  surrounded  and  in 
danger  of  being  captured  by  Confederate  cav- 
alry, in  which  service  it  was  successful,  the 
enemy  being  driven  off.  Lieut.  F.  II.  I frown, 
who  had  been  left  behind  at  Petersburg,  hav- 
ing destroyed  some  stores,  attempted  to  rejoin 
his  regiment,  with  the  sick  and  a few'  cavalry- 
men, but  was  captured,  by  a body  of  the  en- 
emy’s cavalry,  being,  however,  paroled  the 
next  morning.  For  about  six  weeks  from  the 
1 2th  of  January  the  regiment  was  engaged  in 
scouting  duty  in  the  vicinity  of  Romney,  and 
while  at  this  place  a company  of  the  1 1 6th 
Ohio  (in  the  brigade)  and  a small  detail  from 
the  123d  was  captured  by  McNeil's  Confed- 
erate cavalry,  and  the  train  in  their  charge 
burned.  The  men  were  paroled  and  sent  back 
into  the  National  lines.  The  regiment  arrived 
at  Winchester  on  March  4th  and  from  that 
point  made  several  raids  up  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  going  as  far  as  Newmarket. 

On  the  13th  of  June  Lee’s  w hole  army,  then 
on  its  way  to  Pennsylvania,  passed  through 
and  surrounded  Winchester.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day  the  123d,  with  its  brigade 
under  Brigadier-General  Elliott,  lost  nearly 
J 00  men  in  an  engagement  with  General 
Early’s  Corps.  On  the  14th  the  National 
forces  were  driven  into  their  fortifications, 
and  subjected  to  a heavy  artillery  lire,  the 
outworks  being  later  carried  by  the  enemy. 
At  a council  of  wrar  it  was  decided  to  evacu- 
ate the  place.  Spiking  the  artillery,  w hich  had 
to  he  left  behind,  the  troops  were  marched 
out  silently  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  but 
after  marching  four  miles  along  the  Martins- 
burg  Road,  the  enemy  was  found  strongly 
posted  along  the  road  and  retreat  was  cut  off. 
In  an  attempt  to  cut  a way  out,  the  123d  made 
three  distinct  charges,  losing  in  killed  and 
wounded  about  50  men.  While  the  regiment 
was  forming  for  the  fourth  charge,  Colonel 
Ely,  of  the  1 8th  Connecticut,  temporarily  in 
command  of  the  brigade,  surrendered  to  the 
enemy,  and  the  whole  brigade,  except  Com- 
pany D of  the  123d,  were  made  prisoners 
of  war  and  sent  to  Richmond,  where  the  of- 
ficers of  the  123d  remained  in  Libby  prison  for 
about  eleven  months.  Lieut.  W.  A.  Williams 
and  ('apt.  I).  S.  Caldwell  made  their  escape, 


as  subsequently  did  several  other  officers. 
Some  were  exchanged  and  sent  home,  while 
the  remainder  of  those  confined  in  Libby  were 
transferred  to  other  prisons,  where  one  or  two 
of  them  died  of  disease.  The  privates  of  the 
regiment  were  exchanged  within  a few 
months. 

The  stragglers  of  the  regiment  were  col- 
lected by  Major  Horace  Kellogg,  wdio  had 
escaped  from  the  enemy  at  Winchester,  and 
were  joined  by  the  paroled  men  at  Martins- 
burg  about-  September  1st,  1863.  Here  they 
were  newly  armed  and  equipped,  and  as  the 
regiment  was  deficient  in  officers,  it  was  en- 
gaged mainly  in  provost  and  picket  duty  un- 
til March  1st,  1864,  and  was  then  used  to 
guard  the  B.  & O.  Railroad  between  Harper’s 
Berry  and  Monocacy  Junction.  In  April  the 
123d  accompanied  the  forces  of  General  Sigel 
in  a raid  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  in  a 
light  with  the  enemy  under  Breckinridge  on 
the  15th  of  May,  lost  79  in  killed  and 
wounded,  Sigel  being  compelled  to  fall  back 
to  Cedar  Creek. 

Sigel  being  replaced  by  General  Hunter, 
the  latter  prepared  for  a raid  on  Lynchburg, 
and  at  Port  Republic,  on  June  4th,  the  enemy 
was  encountered  and  whipped,  2,000  prison- 
ers being  taken.  The  regiment  was  not  act- 
ively engaged  in  this  fight  but  performed  val- 
uable service  in  guarding  trains.  At  Staun- 
ton General  Crook’s  column  joined  the  army, 
which  then  proceeded  toward  Lynchburg,  the 
skirmishing  becoming  hotter  each  da}'.  A 
battle  took  place  on  the  14th  near  Lynchburg, 
in  w hich  the  123d  lost  a number  of  men.  Bind- 
ing that  the  enemy  had  been  largely  reinforced 
and  lay  between  him  and  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, Blunter  drew  off  his  forces  and  began  his 
retreat  to  the  Kanawha  Valley.  This  retreat 
was  almost  a continual  fight  until  the  army 
reached  Salem,  at  which  place  two  batteries 
w'ere  captured  by  (he  enemy,  but  afterward 
captured  and  spiked.  On  crossing  another 
spur  of  mountains  the  enemy  drew'  off  from 
the  pursuit.  On  this  retreat  the  men  suffered 
severely  from  exhaustion  and  starvation 
and  numbers  lay  down  by  the  roadside 
and  died.  The  army  finally  reached  Ganley 
Bridge,  in  the  Kanawha  Valley,  where  the 
army  obtained  rest  and  refreshment.  Early 
in  July  the  123d  returned  to  Martinsburg, 
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having  250  men  left  out  of  the  700  with  which 
it  had  started.  Soon  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  intercept  Early  in  his 
retreat  from  W ashington.  On  July  x 8th  the 
Army  of  West  Virginia,  of  which  the  123d 
formed  part,  had  a light  with  Early  at  Snick- 
er’s Perry,  on  the  Shenandoah  River,  in  which 
the  regiment  lost  a number  of  men,  including 
Lieut.  C.  D.  Williams,  of  Company  IT  That 
night  the  enemy  retreated  up  the  valley. 

The  National  troops  moved  after  them  and 
a sharp  skirmish  took  place  on  the  23d.  The 
two  armies  fought  up  and  down  the  valley 
for  several  days,  with  alternate  success,  the 
National  troops  finally  being  ordered  back  to 
Monocacy  Junction. 

The  command  of  the  National  forces  was 
now  placed  in  the  hands  of  General  Phil  Sher- 
idan, and  a new  era  dawned  upon  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley.  In  the  fighting  at  Berryville 
the  123d  lost  25  men  killed  and  wounded.  On 
the  19th  of  September,  near  Winchester,  an- 
other battle  was  fought.  In  this  affair  the 
123d  was  engaged  on  the  right  in  Colonel 
Thoburn’s  Brigade,  and  formed  part  of  the 
grand  flanking  column  which  changed  the 
fortunes  of  the  day.  The  regiment  took  part 
in  the  final  charge  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  enemy  in  full  retreat,  ending  in  a 
perfect  rout.  The  loss  of  the  123d  in  this  bat- 
tle was  five  officers  and  about  50  men. 

The  enemy  taking  refuge  behind  strong 
works  at  Strasburg,  General  Crook,  in  whose 
command  was  the  123d,  executed  a secret 
movement  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Confederate 
army,  and  reached  the  side  of  a hill  imme- 
diately overlooking  the  Rebel  position  before 
he  was  discovered.  A sudden  charge  scat- 
tered the  enemy  like  chaff.  In  this  action  the 
regiment  lost  six  men. 

The  next  day,  September  23d,  the  National 
forces  moved  up  the  valley  to  Harrisonburg, 
the  123d  being  left  behind  at  Fisher’s  llill  to 
bury  the  dead  and  collect  the  arms  thrown 
down  by  the  enemy;  this  done  it  joined  the 
main  army. 

Some  days  later  the  National  forces  began 
a retrograde  movement  down  the  valley  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  the  enemy  after  them, 
and  finally  took  up  a position  at  Cedar  Creek, 
where  they  threw  up  fortifications.  The  en- 
emy followed  and  resumed  their  strong  posi- 


tion at  Fisher’s  Hill,  which  they  further 
strengthened.  During  this  time  the  123d,  in 
repelling  a reconnoisancc  made  by  the  Rebels, 
lost  their  gallant  brigade  commander,  Colonel 
Thuburn,  of  the  4th  Virginia. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  the  enemy,  under 
cover  of  a dense  fog,  crept  up  through  a gap 
unfortunately  left  in  the  National  line  of 
pickets,  and  turned  the  left  flank  of  the  army, 
held  by  General  Crook’s  Corps,  pushing  the 
army  back  five  or  six  miles  and  capturing  the 
works  and  aril  that  were  in  them.  In  this  rout 
the  6th  Corps  acted  as  a breakwater  against 
the  Rebels,  holding  them  in  check  until  the 
National  lines  were  re-formed.  While  matters 
were  at  this  pass,  General  Sheridan  suddenly 
appeared,  having  made  his  famous  ride  from 
Winchester.  He  at  once  infused  new  life  into 
the  demoralized  forces,  and  having  made  some 
slight  changes  in  the  order  of  battle,  gave  the 
word  for  a general  advance.  The  enemy  were 
swept  from  the  field,  losing  all  their  own  ar- 
tillery and  that  which  they  had  captured  in 
the  morning.  This  victory  was  so  thorough 
that  thereafter  there  was  no  opposition  to  the 
National  forces  worth  mentioning  in  the  val- 
!ey. 

After  going  into  camp  for  about  ten  days 
w ith  the  rest  of  the  troops,  the  123d  was  as- 
signed to  guard  the  line  of  the  Harper’s  Ferry 
N Winchester  Railroad.  A month  later  it 
was  ordered  to  report  to  General  Butler,  com- 
manding on  the  north  side  of  the  James  river, 
near  Bermuda  Hundred,  and  attached  to  the 
24th  Army  Corps,  General  Ord  commanding, 
d'he  regiment  lay  in  camp  near  Deep  Bottom 
until  March  25,  1865,  when  it  moved  to  the 
Chickahominy  to  aid  Sheridan  across  that 
river.  On  April  2d  a charge  wras  made  on 
the  Rebel  w'orks  at  Hatcher’s  Run,  the  works 
being  carried.  For  three  days  and  nights  pre- 
viously the  123d  had  been  on  the  skirmish 
line  without  relief,  and  during  this  time  their 
losses  were  quite  severe.  The  regiment  cap- 
lured  two  battle  flags  and  a number  of  prison- 
ers. During  the  pursuit  of  Fee’s  army  toward 
Danville  the  123d  was  included  in  a force  sent 
out  from  Burke’s  Junction  to  burn  High 
Bridge  15  miles  in  advance  on  the  South  Side 
Railroad.  When  about  half  a mile  from  the 
bridge  they  were  taken  in  the  rear  by  the  cav- 
alry in  advance  of  Fee’s  army  and,  after  sev- 
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ernl  hours’  light,  the  whole  National  force,  in- 
cluding the  123d,  was  captured.  General 
Reed,  the  commander  of  the  expedition,  was 
killed,  the  regiment  was  carried  with  the 
Confederate  army  to  Appomattox  Court 
House,  where,  on  the  surrender  of  Lee,  the 
prisoners  were  released.  The  regiment  was 
mustered  out  at  Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  on  the 
12th  of  June,  1865. 

The  136th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  w'as 
organized  for  the  100-days’  service,  with  W. 
Smith  Irwin,  colonel;  David  A.  Williams, 
lient. -colonel ; A.  W.  Oilier,  major,  and  Wil- 
liam F.  Brown,  surgeon.  Companies  C and 
E were  composed,  in  part,  at  least,  of  men 
from  Crawford  county.  The  regiment  ar- 
rived at  Camp  Chase  on  May  12,  1864,  and, 
having  been  mustered,  uniformed  and 
equipped,  left  the  next  day  for  Washington 
City.  On  May  20th  the  regiment  was  placed 
on  garrison  duty  in  Forts  Ellsworth,  Williams 
and  North,  a part  of  the  defenses  of  Wash- 
ington, south  of  the  Potomac,  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  3d  Brigade,  DeRussy’s  Division. 
It  remained  on  garrison  duty  during  the  re- 
mainder of  its  term  of  service,  which  expired 
August  20th.  It  was  mustered  out  August 
30th,  1864,  having  lost,  from  disease,  two 
officers  and  23  men. 

The  144th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  Na- 
tional Guard. — 'Hie  19II1  Battalion,  O.  N.  G., 
of  Wyandotte  county,  and  the  64th  Battalion 
O.  N.  G.,  of  Wood  county,  were  consolidated 
at  Camp  Chase  on  the  nth  of  May,  1864, 
forming  the  144th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry. 
A number  of  Craw'ford  county  men  were 
among  its  members. 

Its  organization  being  completed,  the  regi- 
ment w'as  ordered  to  report  to  General  Wal- 
lace at  Baltimore.  Upon  its  arrival  there 
Companies  G and  K were  detached  for  duty 
on  the  fortifications,  the  remainder  of  the  reg- 
iment reporting  to  General  Morris,  at  Fort 
McHenry,  and  from  there  Company  F was 
ordered  to  Wilmington,  Delaware;  Company 
B to  Camp  Parole,  near  Annapolis,  and  Com- 
pany I to  Fort  Dix,  at  the  Relay  House.  At 
the  time  of  Farly’s  attempt  against  Washing- 
ton, Companies  B,  G.  and  I were  in  the  en- 
gagement at  Monocacv  junction  and  suffered 
severely,  losing  in  .all  about  50  men  in  killed, 
wounded  and  prisoners.  On  July  13th  (lie 


regiment  was  ordered  to  Washington  and 
from  there  moved  toward  Winchester,  Va.  It 
was  halted  at  Snicker’s  Gap,  and  after  a day’s 
delay  was  moved  back  toward  Washington, 
but  soon  after  set  out  again  for  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  moving  via  Harper’s  Ferry,  un- 
der command  of  Major-General  Wright.  On 
August  13th  a portion  of  the  regiment,  while 
guarding  a train  near  Berryville,  Va.,  was  at- 
tacked by  Moseby’s  command,  with  two  pieces 
of  artillery,  but,  after  some  slight  confusion, 
the  men  rallied  and  drove  off  the  enemy,  sav- 
ing the  train.  In  this  action  the  detachment 
lost  live  killed,  six  wounded  and  60  captured. 
The  regiment  was  mustered  out  on  the  31st 
of  August,  1864,  having  lost  about  125  men 
killed,  wounded  and  captured.  Most  of  those 
captured  died  from  starvation  in  Southern 
prisons. 

The  179th  Regiment,  O.  V.  I.,  contained 
some  men  from  Crawford  county,  who  were 
attached  to  Company  B.  The  regiment  was 
organized  at  Cam])  Chase,  in  September,  1864, 
and  mustered  in  for  one  year  September  27th. 
It  was  ordered  to  Nashville,  where  it  was  as- 
signed to  guard  and  provost  duty.  Picket  and 
guard  duty  was  always  irksome  to  the  soldiers, 
who  would  have  greatly  preferred  to  be  at  the 
front  or  on  the  “firing  line,”  in  modern  war 
parlance.  But  there  had  to  be  troops  to  per- 
form these  routine  duties,  and  the  boys  of  the 
176th  and  179th,  which  had  been  brigaded  to- 
gether, submitted  as  gracefully  as  possible. 
However  50  men  were  detailed  from  the  176th 
and  179th,  after  the  battle  of  Nashville  in  De- 
cember, 1864,  and  assigned  to  the  First  U.  S. 
Engineers,  to  assist  the  latter  organization  in 
building  block-houses  along  the  Nashville  & 
Chattanooga  and  other  Southern  railroads 
used  by  the  Federal  forces  in  transporting 
troops  and  supplies.  The  179th  was  in  the  re- 
serve at  the  time  of  the  battle  in  Nashville, 
but  not  actively  engaged.  The  regiment  was 
mustered  out  at  Nashville  June  17th,  anil  paid 
off  and  discharged  at  Columbus  June  21,  1865. 

The  186th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  w'as 
one  of  the  regiments  raised  under  the  last  call 
of  the  President  to  serve  for  one  year,  and 
was  composed  ol  men  gathered  from  all  parts 
of  the  state,  most  of  whom  had  already  seen 
service.  The  last  company  was  mustered  in 
at  Camp  Chase,  March  2,  1865.  Company  C 
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of  this  regiment  contained  a number  of  men 
from  Crawford  county.  The  regiment  was 
organized  with  Thomas  F.  W ildes,  colonel; 
George  Wilhelm,  lieut. -colonel ; \V.  L.  Pat- 
terson, major;  and  VV.  II.  Matchett,  surgeon. 
On  the  2d  of  March,  without  arms  or  sup- 
plies, the  regiment  started  for  Nashville,  leav- 
ing there  on  the  8th  for  Murfreesboro.  The 
latter  part  of  this  journey  was  made  in  in- 
tensely cold  weather.  The  regiment  went  into 
camp  at  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  where  Colonel 
Wildes  received  a commission  as  brigadier- 
general  by  brevet  for  gallantry  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  while  lieut. -colonel  of  the  116th 
Ohio.  On  May  2d  the  regiment  moved  to 
Dalton,  where  it  remained  a few  days.  Gen- 
eral Wildes  had  in  the  meanwhile  been  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  a brigade  at  Chat- 
tanooga, and  at  his  request  the  1 80th  was 
transferred  to  his  command.  During  its  stay 
in  Chattanooga  the  regiment,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lieut. -Colonel  Wilhelm,  became  very 
proficient  in  drill.  On  the  20th  of  July  the 
1 86th  was  relieved  from  duty  at  Chattanooga 
and  ordered  to  Nashville.  This  order  re- 
turned General  Wildes  to  the  command  of  his 
regiment,  as  it  did  all  other  officers  on  de- 
tached duty.  Orders  were  received  Septem- 
ber 13th  to  prepare  rolls  for  the  muster-out  of 
the  regiment.  It  was  paid  off  and  disbanded 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  September  25,  1865.  The 
regiment  was  never  in  an  engagement,  but 
would  doubtless  have  performed  every  duty 
required  of  it  had  it  been  called  into  action. 

The  197th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  was 
the  last  regiment  which  Ohio  sent  to  the  field 
and  also  the  last  complete  organization  which 
the  state  raised  for  service  during  the  Civil 
War.  Most  of  its  officers  had  seen  service  in 
other  commands  and  nearly  one-half  of  the 
men  were  experienced  soldiers.  Some  Craw- 
ford county  men  were  members  of  Company 
C.  d'he  first  company  was  mustered  in  at 
Camp  Chase  on  the  28th  of  March,  1865,  the 
regimental  organization  being  completed  on 
the  1 2th  of  April,  Benton  I lalstead  was  col- 
onel; G.  M.  Barber,  lieut.-colonel ; Robert  Mill, 
major,  and  W.  G.  Bryant,  surgeon,  'flu's  reg- 
iment never  saw  active  service  in  the  field,  as 
on  its  arrival  in  Washington  in  the  latter  part 
of  April,  news  was  received  of  the  surrender 
of  General  Johnston’s  army.  The  1 <>/t h was 


temporarily  assigned  to  the  9th  Corps  and  was 
camped  lor  some  time  near  Alexandria.  On 
May  9th  it  was  incorporated  in  the  Provi- 
sional Brigade,  Ninth  Army  Corps.  Subse- 
quently it  was  sent  to  Dover,  Delaware  and 
encamped  at  Camp  Harrington,  where  it  spent 
four  weeks.  Ordered  to  Havre  de  Grace  May 
31st,  it  performed  guard  duty  along  the  rail- 
road southward  to  Baltimore,  being  broken 
into  detachments  for  that  purpose.  At  that 
time  it  became  part  of  the  3d  “Separate  Bri- 
gade,’’ 8th  Army  Corps.  The  regimental 
headquarters  were  removed  to  Fort  Worth- 
ington, near  Baltimore,  on  the  3d  of  July, 
where  the  different  companies  were  engaged 
in  guard  duty.  The  regiment  reassembled  at 
Camp  Bradford,  near  Baltimore,  and  on  the 
31st  of  July  was  mustered  out  of  the  service. 
It  was  disbanded  August  6,  1865. 

The  3d  and  10th  cavalry  regiments  also 
contained  some  men  from  Crawford  county. 
Capt.  E.  R.  Brink,  of  the  3d,  was  from  this 
county.  Fie  entered  the  organization  as  first 
lieutenant,  was  promoted  to  captain,  and  re- 
signed May  9,  1865. 

The  3d  Ohio  Volunteer  Cavalry  was  or- 
ganized at  Monroeville,  Ohio,  in  September, 
1861.  Lewis  Zalim  was  its  first  colonel,  with 
D.  A.  Murray,  lieutenant  colonel;  John  IT. 
Foster,  major,  and  M.  C.  Cuykendall,  surgeon. 
During  the  first  year  of  its  service  it  was  at- 
tached to  Gen.  T.  J.  Wood’s  Division,  during 
the  most  of  the  time  being  under  his  immedi- 
ate command.  It  saw  active  service  in  many 
battles  anti  to  give  a detailed  account  of  its 
operations  would  fill  a small  volume.  It  took 
part  in  some  brisk  fighting  at  Corinth,  in  May, 
1862;  at  Munfordsville,  in  September,  where 
it  drove  a Rebel  force  three  times  its  own 
number;  also  at  Bardstown,  in  October,  where 
it  lost  six  men  killed,  20  wounded  and  17  cap- 
tured; fought  Kirby  Smith’s  cavalry  at  Shel- 
hyville,  Ky.,  and  was  engaged  w ith  the  enemy 
at  the  battle  of  Pcrryville.  In  the  latter  part 
of  October,  a detachment  of  the  3d  Cavalry, 
with  a portion  of  the  4II1,  numbering  250  men, 
were  surprised  at  Ashland,  Ky.,  by  Morgan’s 
forces,  and  forced  to  surrender.  Subsequent- 
ly the  2d  brigade  of  cavalry,  under  Colonel 
Lewis  Zalim,  to  which  the  2d  and  3d  battal- 
ions were  attached,  attacked  Morgan  near 
Gallatin,  capturing  his  camp  equipage  and  a 
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large  number  ol  prisoners.  Soon  after  they 
strnek  another  blow  at  Morgan,  attacking  an 
escort  from  his  forces,  killing  three  and  cap- 
turing 1 7 prisoners  and  146  mules.  In  De- 
cember they  took  valiant  part  in  the  opera- 
tions around  Franklin  and  Nashville,  Tenn., 
killing  a number  of  the  enemy  and  taking 
many  prisoners.  Jn  January,  1863,  they  re- 
pulsed an  attack  on  a supply  train  at  Stewart’s 
Creek,  by  \\  heeler’s  Rebel  Cavalry,  and  later 
in  the  same  day,  with  the  15th  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry,  repulsed  a second  attack,  the  train 
being  safely  escorted  to  Nashville.  They  took 
part  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Stone  River,  and  near  Middleton,  Tenn., 
captured  one  of  his  trains.  Later,  in  a skir- 
mish with  Morgan’s  guerillas,  near  Wood- 
bury, they  suffered  a severe  loss  in  killed, 
wounded  and  prisoners.  Their  subsequent 
actions  in  the  vicinity  of  Murfreesboro  are 
too  numerous  to  mention.  At  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga  they  fought  on  the  extreme  left 
of  the  National  lines,  and  subsequently  pur- 
sued Wheeler’s  cavalry  through  Tennessee, 
winning  a decisive  victory  at  Farmington. 

In  January,  1864,  at  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  the 
3d  Cavalry  re-enlisted,  there  being  at  this  date 
only  400  effective  men  left  out  of  the  original 
1,300.  During  the  usual  furlough  they  met 
with  a hearty  greeting  from  the  citizens  of 
their  native  state.  At  this  time,  through  the 
efforts  of  Major  C.  W.  Skinner  and  Capt.  E. 
M.  Clover,  nearly  j ,000  recruits  were  enlisted, 
and  on  its  return  to  the  front  at  Nashville  the 
regiment  numbered  over  1,500  strong.  They 
subsequently  marched  with  Sherman  through 
Georgia,  participating  in  the  engagements  at 
Etowah,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Noonday  Creek 
and  at  the  Chattahoochie  River,  Peach  d ree 
Creek  and  Decatur  and  in  the  raids  to  Coving- 
ton and  Stone  Mountain;  also  in  the  Stoneman 
raid  under  General  Garrard,  and  in  the  Kil- 
patrick raid.  In  each  of  these  raids  the  regi- 
ment suffered  severely.  It  subsequently  fought 
at  Lovejoy’s  station,  took  part  in  the  pursuit 
ol  I lood,  and  occupied  a position  on  the  left 
of  General  Thomas’s  forces  in  the  first  battle 
of  Franklin.  It  was  also  engaged  in  the  bat- 
tle before  Nashville.  After  Hood’s  defeat, 
it  followed  bis  army  into  Alabama,  and  was 
then  engaged  in  the  Wilson  raid  through  Ala- 
bama. and  Georgia,  losing  heavily  in  killed 


and  wounded  at  Selma.  Subsequently,  as  a 
part  of  W ilson’s  command  it  engaged  in  the 
chase  after  Jefferson  Davis.  The  regiment 
finished  its  long  career  of  arduous  and  brave 
service  at  Macon,  Georgia,  and  was  mustered 
out  at  Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  August  14,  1865, 
having  served  four  years,  lacking  2 o days. 

T'he  10th  Ohio  Volunteer  Cavalry. — Craw- 
ford county  was  represented  in  this  regiment 
by  a number  of  men  in  Company  L.  The  reg- 
iment was  organized  at  Camp  Taylor  in  Octo- 
ber, 1862,'  by  Charles  C.  Smith,  under  a com- 
mission from  Governor  Tod,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1863  it  left  for  Nashville,  Tenn.  Its  first 
services  in  the  field  were  in  the  neighborhood 
ol  Murfreesboro,  and  during  the  subsequent 
campaign  against  Bragg  it  performed  a vast 
amount  of  marching,  with  no  little  fighting, 
being  usually  successful  in  its  bouts  with  the 
enemy.  At  Chickamauga  the  main  portion  of 
the  regiment  was  used  to  guard  communica- 
tions in  the  rear.  After  that  battle  it  did  duty 
in  the  Sequatchie  Valley  against  the  Rebel 
guerrillas.  During  this  time  a portion  of  the 
regiment,  with  the  15th  Pennsylvania  Cav- 
alry, was  sent  on  a scouting  expedition  into 
East  Tennessee,  and  was  absent  from  the 
regiment  about  three  months,  having  almost 
daily  fights  with  the  enemy  belonging  to  Long- 
street’s  command.  While  on  this  raid  they 
met  and  defeated  a force  of  300  Indians  and 
200  white  soldiers  led  by  Governor  Vance,  of 
North  Carolina,  who  was  captured.  On  its 
return  the  detachment  found  its  regiment  sta- 
tion at  Bridgeport,  Ala.,  and  dismounted,  the 
horses  having  starved  to  death  from  scarcity 
of  forage.  In  the  spring  of  1864,  while  at 
Lavergne,  Tenn.,  the  command  was  again 
equipped  for  the  field. 

At  Ringgold,  Ga.,  the  regiment  was  at- 
tached to  the  2d  Brigade,  3d  Division,  Cav- 
alry Corps,  Colonel  Chas.  C.  Smith,  of  the 
10th,  being  assigned  as  brigade  commander, 
and  acting  as  such  until  the  army  arrived  be- 
fore Marietta.  In  this  march  the  command 
was  repeatedly  engaged  w ith  the  enemy,  and 
in  the  battle  of  Resaca  the  10th  under  Col. 
Smith,  led  the  charge  which  opened  the  bat- 
tle. 

Idle  10th  took  part  in  Kilpatrick’s  move- 
ments during  Sherman’s  Atlanta  campaign 
and  subsequently  accompanied  the  army  on 
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the  ‘‘March  to  the  Sea.”  During  the  greater 
part  of  this  inarch  the  regiment  had  almost 
daily  encounters  with  the  foe,  in  particular 
with  V heeler's  cavalry,  being  usually  success- 
ful. In  the  campaign  through  the  Carolinas 
also  the  tolh  was  actively  engaged,  meeting 
the  enemy  frequently  and  almost  invariably 
repulsing  their  attacks.  General  Kilpatrick 
more  than  once  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
ioth  Ohio  Cavalry  was  the  best  charging  reg- 
iment he  had  in  his  command.  Colonel  Smith, 
the  commander  of  the  ioth,  during  the 
majority  of  the  time  the  regiment  was  in 
service,  was  on  duty  as  brigade  commander, 
and  although  enfeebled  by  ill  health,  re- 
mained with  his  command  until  it  reached 
Cartersville,  Ga.,  when  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
for  home,  and  subsequently,  by  the  advice  of 
his  medical  attendant,  resigned  his  commis- 
sion. He  was  honorably  discharged  January 
13,  1865.  His  second  in  command,  Col. 

Thomas  \Y.  Sanderson,  was  mustered  out 
with  the  regiment. 

The  12th  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer  Cav- 
alry.— This  organization  contained  quite  a 
number  of  Crawford  county  men,  most  of 
whom  belonged  to  Company  A.  Capt.  E.  C. 
Moderwell  and  Lieut.  D.  A.  Newell,  of  this 
company,  were  from  this  county.  Capt.  Mo- 
derwell was  promoted  to  major  and  was  mus- 
tered out  as  such  with  the  regiment.  Lieut. 
Newell  was  promoted  from  second  to  first 
lieutenant,  November  24,  1863  and  was  hon- 
orably discharged  May  20,  1865. 

This  regiment  was  recruited  during  the 
months  of  August,  September  and  October, 
1863,  in  accordance  with  an  order  from  the 
War  Department  to  Governor  Tod.  Lieut. - 
Col.  Robert  \V.  Hatliff,  of  the  2d  Ohio  Vol- 
unteer Cavalry,  was  commissioned  colonel, 
and  the  first  company  reported  at  Camp  Tay- 
lor, October  2,  1863.  Most  of  the  officers  of 
the  regiment  were  trained  soldiers  and  the  reg- 
iment in  consequence  was  soon  prepared  for 
the  field. 

On  November  29th  the  regiment  moved 
from  Camp  Dennison  to  Mount  Sterling, 
Kentucky.  The  regiment  was  a portion  of 
General  Ihirl fridge's  command  in  the  first 
Saltville  raid.  Arrived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pound  Gap,  after  eight  days’  forced  march, 
the  command  started  in  pursuit  of  John  Mor- 


gan, who  with  his  force  had  just  entered  Ken- 
tucky. The  command,  after  severe  marching, 
reached  Mount  Sterling  June  9,  1863,  there 
engaging  the  Rebel  raiders.  The  12th  again 
overlook  Morgan  at  Cynthiana,  scattering  his 
forces,  and  continuing  the  pursuit  for  three 
days.  The  regiment  had  hard  fighting  at 
Saltville,  September  20th.  The  12th  with  its 
brigade  charged  up  a hill  occupied  by  the 
enemy  from  his  works.  The  regiment  did 
good  service  under  Stoneman  at  Bristol, 
Abingdon  and  Marion,  and  as  a support  to 
General  Gillman  in  pursuit  of  Vaughn.  Un- 
der Stoneman,  Breckenridge  was  engaged  and 
defeated  after  40  hours  of  fighting.  In  this 
engagement  all  the  members  of  the  12th  bear- 
ing sabers  participated  in  a grand  charge, 
driving  back  the  enemy’s  cavalry.  After  the 
capture  of  Saltville  on  December  21st,  they 
returned  to  Richmond,  Kentucky.  As  a re- 
sult of  this  raid  four  boats  were  captured, 
150  miles  of  railroad,  13  trains  and  locomo- 
tives, lead  mines,  iron  foundries  and  im- 
mense quantities  of  stores  of  all  kinds  were 
destroyed.  The  regiment  moved  to  Nash- 
ville March  6th,  and  thence  to  Knoxville. 
From  this  point,  under  Stoneman,  the  regi- 
ment penetrated  North  Carolina,  attacked  the 
Lynchburg  & East  Tennessee  Railroad  at 
Christianburg,  Virginia,  which  was  destroyed 
for  30  miles.  They  also  cut  the  Danville  & 
Charlotte  Railroad  at  Greensboro,  North  Car- 
olina, which  drew  the  garrison  to  Salisbury; 
and  cutting  the  railroad  between  them  and 
Salisbury,  that  place,  with  stores  and  many 
federal  prisoners,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Union  forces  April  12th.  The  command  as- 
sisted in  the  capture  of  Jefferson  Davis;  then 
moving  through  South  Carolina  and  Alaba- 
ma, they  captured  Generals  Bragg  and  Wheel- 
er and  their  escorts  and  finally  reached 
Bridgeport,  Alabama,  having  been  in  saddle 
67  days.  The  12th  finally  rendezvoused  at 
Nashville,  and  was  mustered  out  November 
14,  1865. 

During  the  war  Crawford  county  was  tw  ice 
drafted.  The  first  draft  took  place  the  last 
of  September,  1862,  and  was  for  the  follow- 
ing numbers  of  men,  by  townships:  Auburn, 
22;  Bucyrus,  22;  Challield,  59;  Cranberry, 
42;  Dallas,  o;  Holmes,  55;  Jackson,  102; 
Liberty,  56;  Lykens,  40;  Polk,  69;  Sandusky, 
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33;  Texas,  2;  Vernon,  30;  Whetstone,  45. 
Dallas,  it  will  be  seen  had  filled  its  quota  and 
was  not  drafted.  Some  of  the  drafted  men 
resisted  and  being  supported  by  a numerous 
party  in  llie  county  that  was  opposed  to  the 
war,  it  looked  for  a time  as  though  the  resist- 
ance might  develop  into  a riot,  but  this  con- 
tingency was  avoided,  although  several  ex- 
citing scenes  occurred. 

The  second  draft  was  on  the  1 6th  of  April, 
1864,  and  was  for  a smaller  number  of  men. 
By  townships  it  was  as  follows:  Auburn,  9; 
Bucyrus,  16;  Chatfield,  2;  Cranberry,  1; 
Holmes,  11;  Jackson,  5;  Liberty,  8;  Polk, 
24;  Texas,  2.  The  quota  of  most  of  the 
townships  was  filled,  however,  by  voluntary 
enlistment  before  the  day  set  for  the  drafted 
men  to  report  at  headquarters. 

While  the  men  of  the  county,  state  and  na- 
tion were  in  the  field,  fighting  their  country’s 
battles,  the  women  at  home  were  not  idle. 
Though  not  exposed  to  danger  or  hardships 
in  the  field,  they  suffered  not  less  acutely  in 
saying  farewell — in  many  cases  forever — to 
those  who  were  near  and  dear  to  them,  and 
many  a tender  heart  was  wrung  as  they  fear- 
fully read  the  news  columns  and  war  bulle- 
tins after  a battle,  dreading  to  see  the  name 
for  which  they  sought  in  the  lists  of  killed, 
wounded  or  missing.  Many  of  these  women, 
anxious  to  minister  to  the  suffering  soldiers, 
left  their  comfortable  homes  to  serve  as 
nurses  in  the  military  hospitals,  performing 
their  hard  duty  bravely  and  patiently  amid 
scenes  of  blood  and  suffering,  enough  to  chill 
the  stoutest  hearts. 

And  those  who  remained  at  home  per- 
formed a useful  and  noble  service,  through 
the  numerous  Ladies’  Aid  Societies,  sending 
to  the  soldiers  both  in  the  field  and  in  the 
hospitals  all  sorts  of  useful  and  necessary 
articles  of  clothing,  provisions  and  other 
things  that  were  heartily  appreciated  by  the 
hoys  at  the  front,  and  greatly  helped  to  al- 
leviate their  hardships. 

The  Soldiers'  Ladies  Aid  Society  was  or- 
ganized in  Bucyrus,  Oct.  14,  1861,  Mrs.  Dr. 
Merriman  being  elected  president,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Rouse,  secretary,  and  Mrs.  llowbert, 
treasurer.  A membership  fee  of  ten  cents 
was  charged  and  meetings  were  held  for  some 
time  in  the  Quincy  Block.  After  awhile  the 


enthusiasm  waned  to  some  extent,  but  in  the 
fall  of  1862  the  society  was  reorganized,  with 
Mrs.  J.  Scroggs  as  president  and  Mrs.  How- 
bert,  secretary.  A third  reorganization  oc- 
curred in  June,  1863,  when  Mrs.  I.  C.  Kings- 
ley became  president;  Mrs.  R.  T.  Johnston, 
vice  president,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Robinson,  secretary, 
and  Mrs.  IF  M.  Rowse,  treasurer.  With 
these  officers  in  charge  it  continued  in  opera- 
tion until  the  close  of  the  war.  Many  boxes 
of  clothing,  provisions  for  the  sick,  and  other 
useful  supplies,  were  forwarded  to  the  front 
by  the  society,  and  were  doubtless  appreciated 
by  the  soldiers  into  whose  hands — or  stom- 
achs— they  fell. 

At  one  time  during  the  progress  of  the 
war,  a movement  was  set  on  foot  to  erect 
a monument  to  the  soldiers  of  Crawford 
county  who  had  fallen  or  might  fall  in  battle. 
In  January,  1863  the  Oakwood  Cemetery  As- 
sociation offered  to  donate  a lot,  valued  at 
$125,  provided  the  citizens  of  the  county 
would  subscribe  enough  to  erect  a suitable 
monument.  An  organization,  known  as  the 
“Crawford  County,  Ohio,  Monumental  Asso- 
ciation.’’ was  accordingly  formed,  but  before 
a sufficient  amount  was  subscribed  the  en- 
thusiasm of  most  of  those  concerned  died  out 
and  the  soldiers’  only  monument  lies  in  the 
record  of  their  own  heroic  deeds  and  in  the 
hearts  of  those  to  whom  they  were  dear. 

After  the  war  was  over  Decoration  Day, 
later  called  Memorial  Day,  was  made  a na- 
tional holiday  in  most  states,  and  on  that  day, 
annually  on  May  30,  the  soldiers  accompanied 
by  the  citizens  in  every  community  in  the  north 
and  south  assembled  at  the  cemeteries  and  lit- 
tle grave-yards  to  place  memorial  wreaths  and 
’beautiful  ilowers  on  the  graves  of  those  who 
had  given  their  lives  that  the  nation  might  live. 
The  soldiers  organization  at  Bucyrus  is  Keller 
I’ost.  It  was  named  after  the  Keller  Brothers 
who  were  killed  at  the  battle  of  Stone  River. 
Amos  Keller  was  captain  of  Company  B,  of 
the  4<)lh  ( ).  V.  I.,  ami  his  brother  Aaron  II. 
Keller  was  first  lieutenant  of  the  same  com- 
pany. They  were  both  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Stone  River,  on  December  31,  t8(>2,  and 
Capt.  Amos  Keller  died  the  next  day,  New 
Year’s  Day,  18O3,  while  his  brother  Lieut. 
Aaron  IF,  died  on  January  25th.  They  were 
brought  to  Bucyrus,  and  on  Februarv  15, 
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1863,  their  funeral  took  place  with  their  burial 
in  the  same  grave  at  Oakwood.  Of  these 
brothers,  \V.  H.  Wortman,  when  he  was  Ad- 
jutant of  the  Post,  wrote:  “They  were  both 
born  in  the  same  month ; they  served  in  the 
same  company ; they  endured  the  same  hard- 
ships; they  fell  in  the  same  battle,  received 
their  death  wounds  in  the  same  hour;  they 
were  hotli  single,  they  never  separated  in  life, 
and  sleep  together  in  death.  In  our  beautiful 
Oakwood  cemetery,  in  a quiet  spot,  guarded 
by  the  beautiful  stars  of  heaven  they  both 
rest  in  one  grave.” 

The  charter  members  of  Keller  Post  No. 
128  were  A.  E.  Hummiston,  A.  II.  Wortman, 
N.  Steen,  W.  II.  Wortman,  W.  IT.  Sheckler, 
J.  IT.  Williston,  H.  E.  Rosina,  Henry  Rupers- 
berger,  George  0.  Mallory,  John  Jones,  G.  A. 
Lauck,  E.  D.  Randall,  B.  F.  Lauck,  P.  E. 
Bush,  D.  O.  Castle,  G.  W.  Harris,  James  Fin- 
ley, S.  I).  Welsh,  |.  E.  Fitzsimmons,  Wm.  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  G.  II.  Stewart,  Geo.  L.  Deardorff, 
Alexander  McLaughlin,  G.  IT.  Binkerhoff, 
Solomon  Benson,  Wm.  Sharpenack,  Geo. 
Wagerly,  Joseph  Walker,  G.  H.  Terry,  F. 
Hufnagel,  O.  E.  Gravelle,  Albert  Wentz,  IT. 
IT.  Elliott,  S.  S.  Blowers,  G.  W.  Myers,  J.  N. 
McCurdy,  John  Strawbridge,  Mitch  Bryant, 
John  Scheidegger,  F.  R.  Shunk,  A.  M.  Boyer, 
Joseph  Hunt,  Jerry  Niman,  H.  G.  Lane,  Con- 
rad Bauman,  C.  F.  Kanzleiter,  Daniel  Kanz- 
leiter. 

Peter  Snyder  Post  No.  129  was  organized 
at  Crestline  and  named  after  Peter  Snyder  of 
Company  E,  101st  O.  V.  I.  He  was  wounded 
on  December  30,  1862,  the  first  day  of  the 
battle  of  Stone  River  and  died  three  days  later, 
on  January  2,  1863.  Pie  was  buried  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  charter  members  were  T. 
P.  Kerr,  David  Snodgrass,  James  Dunmire, 
J.  S.  Cole,  W.  Shumaker,  Gaylord  Ozier,  Theo. 
Rinkard,  J.  A.  Smith,  John  Cook,  David 
Grubb,  Samuel  Zink,  J.  C.  Channell,  John  C. 
Williams,  P.  B.  Young,  John  A.  Mcjunkin,  J. 
1,.  Booth,  G.  W.  Thompson,  Jacob  Lewis,  C. 
Hoke,  Geo.  Herr,  Mathew  |aques,  E.  Pampel. 

The  post  at  Gabon  was  Dick  Morris  Post 
No.  130,  named  after  G.  A.  Morris,  who  en- 
listed in  Co.  K,  Fourth  O.  V.  I.  1 Te  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Wilderness  but  he  remained  in  the  service  until 
they  discharged  his  regiment  in  i86q.  lie  re- 
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turned  to  his  home  in  Gabon  with  his  health 
badly  impaired.  He  never  recovered  and  died 
at  Colorado  Springs  in  1880,  where  he  had 
gone  for  his  health.  His  remains  were  brought 
to  Ohio,  and  buried  at  his  old  family  home  at 
Delhi,  Marion  County.  The  charter  members 
of  this  post  were  J.  R.  Homer,  J.  W.  Holmes, 
Julius  Brascher,  W.  R.  Davis,  T.  C.  Davis,  Ab- 
ner G.  Bryan,  H.  Bachelder,  W.  B.  Osborn,  M. 
Manley,  E.  A.  Johnson,  Morris  Burns,  J.  S. 
Nace,  Geo.  M.  Zigler,  D.  R.  Gorman,  E.  S. 
Boalt,  W.  H.  Davis,  W.  F.  Haney,  John  Eng- 
lish, J.  W.  Conklin,  J.  H.  Green,  M.  Rigby,  J. 
IT.  Ashbaugh,  S.  M.  Reese,  Chas.  Webber, 
Wm.  Riley,  S.  B.  Nute,  Theo.  Wooley,  A. 
Wild,  Geo.  Snyder,  S.  E.  Conrad,  Wm.  Black- 
sen,  W.  IT.  W.  Nichols,  Andrew  Schneider, 
Chas.  Obtz,  John  Diday,  B.  W.  Hosford,  L. 
M.  Beck. 

Biddle  Post  No.  522  was  organized  at  Sul- 
phur Springs  and  was  named  after  John  B. 
Piddle  of  Company  C,  101st  O.  V.  I.  lie  was 
a lieutenant  in  Company  C,  and  was  killed  at 
the  Battle  of  Stone  River  while  repelling  a 
charge.  The  charter  members  were  Peter 
Rutan,  N.  S.  Boardman,  A.  Fry,  John  K. 
Zerbe,  Jeremiah  Tressler,  Hiram  Smith, 
George  Howell,  George  Ilaislett,  IT.  S.  Bev- 
ington,  Hiram  Orewiler,  John  Caris,  Oliver 
Flohr,  John  Weston,  Andrew  Depler,  Jacob 
Rice,  Plarvey  McCullough,  Samuel  Smalley, 
Thomas  Loux,  O.  I.  Keller,  M.  M.  Carruthers, 
D.  L.  Felters,  Caleb  Ackerman,  Geo.  B.  Mc- 
Intyre, Geo.  E.  Gowing,  S.  B.  Koons,  R.  B. 
McCammon,  Jacob  Waters,  Isaac  Crouse, 
Reuben  Finch,  David  Hites. 

A Post  was  organized  at  Tiro,  with  the  fol- 
lowing charter  members.  lolm  O.  Davis, 
John  McConnell,  Wm.  M.  Waid,  Samuel  B. 
Raudabaugh,  Martin  V.  Wood,  T.  S.  Bur- 
roughs, John  Vamtilburg,  G.  M.  Jeffrey, 
Frederick  Bloom,  Eli  Rininger,  John  ITilhorn, 
Chas.  McConnell,  Thomas  C.  Bear,  Robt.  De- 
gray, Hiram  McDougle,  James  Miller,  D.  W. 
Daugherty,  TT.  IT.  Sanderson,  S.  W.  Trago, 
S.  W.  Jeffrey,  W.  W.  Ashley,  James  Scheck- 
ler,  E.  'f.  1 )evoc. 

Connected  with  the  several  posts,  Relief 
Corps  w'ere  also  organized  among  them  Bu- 
cyrus  Keller  Relief  Corps  No.  68  was  organ- 
ized w ith  20  charter  members.  Gabon  Relief 
Corps  No.  [30,  and  Crestline  Relief  Corps. 
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At  Sulphur  Springs  Biddle  Relief  Corps  No. 
88  was  organized  w ith  18  charter  members. 

Frobably  the  oldest  soldier  w ho  enlisted  from 
Crawford  county  w;as  William  Blowers,  tie 
knew  he  would  not  be  taken  where  known,  so 
in  the  Fall  of  1882,  he  enlisted  in  the  151st 
New  York  Infantry  as  a private.  He  was  62 
years  of  age,  and  as  soon  as  his  enlistment  was 
known,  and  it  was  found  he  insisted  on  serv- 
ing his  country  he  was  transferred  to  hospital 
duty.  He  died  Jan.  28,  1868,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Blowers  graveyard  in  Liberty  township. 
The  youngest  soldier  was  probably  George  W. 
Harris,  who  was  but  13  years  of  age  when  in 
1862  he  enlisted  in  Co.  B of  the  61st  O.  V.  I., 
and  served  for  three  years.  For  several  years 
he  has  been  Commander  of  Keller  Post. 

Among  more  than  two  thousand  soldiers 
from  Crawford  county  who  took  part  in  that 
war  there  were  many  acts  of  heroism,  and 
many  brave  deeds  the  memory  of  which  is 
treasured  by  their  descendants.  Three  Grand 
Army  Posts  in  this  county  are  named  after  men 
who  lost  their  lives  at  Stone  River;  died  that 
a Nation  might  live.  But  there  are  three  in- 
stances that  are,  perhaps,  more  prominent  than 
others : 

B.  B.  McDanald  was  major  of  the  101st 
Ohio,  and  was  captured  Sept.  20,  1863,  dur- 
ing the  Chattanooga  campaign.  He  was  sent 
to  Richmond  and  confined  in  Libby  Prison. 
He  with  Col.  A.  Streight  of  an  Indiana  regi- 
ment, organized  the  most  daring  escape  of  the 
war.  Major  McDanald  was  the  superintendent 
in  the  construction  of  a tunnel.  It  commenced 
in  the  basement  of  the  prison,  extended  under 
the  street  a distance  of  over  sixty  feet.  Their 
principal  implement  used  in  the  construction 
was  a chisel  about  nine  inches  long.  With  this 
they  worked  by  relays  storing  the  exca- 
vated earth  beneath  the  straw  on  which  they 
slept.  The  work  was  all  done  after  night  and 
it  took  them  a month  to  complete  the  small 
hole  through  which  they  crawled  to  liberty. 
On  Feb.  9,  1864,  1 op  officers  made  their  es- 
cape; emerging  from  the  tunnel  they  separ- 
ated inti)  small  groups  to  make  their  way  north, 
and  55  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Union  line, 
and  Major  McDanald  was  among  the  num- 
ber, and  the  taithful  chisel  was  brought  home 
by  him  as  a souvenir  of  his  daring  escape. 

Libby  was  a prison  for  the  officers.  There 


was  a prison  for  the  privates.  It  was  Ander- 
sonville,  and  perhaps  two  dozen  of  Crawford’s 
soldiers  were  in  that  fixing  hell,  it  was  23 
acres  in  size.  On  June  17,  1864,  Sergeant 
d homas  J.  Sheppard  was  captured  in  a night 
attack  on  Kenesaw  Mountain,  and  was  sent  to 
Andersonville.  During  July  there  were  31,- 
648  prisoners  there,  and  1742  died  that  month  ; 
in  August  out  of  31,693  prisoners  3,076  died. 
In  July  one  in  every  18  died;  in  August  one  in 
every  eleven;  in  September  one  in  every  three; 
and  in  October  every  other  man  died  from 
starvation  and  exposure,  for  there  was  110  pro- 
tection except  holes  burrowed  in  the  ground. 
In  this  prison  pen,  Sergeant  Sheppard  who  had 
studied  for  the  ministry,  for  ten  months 
preached  to  his  comrades,  and  gave  what  com- 
fort and  consolation  he  could  to  the  sick  and 
the  dying.  11  is  comrades  drew  up  a petition 
telling  of  his  services,  and  the  paper,  dis- 
colored by  age,  its  edges  frayed  and  torn,  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  his  children.  He  lived 
through  all  the  horrors  of  Andersonville,  and 
when  the  war  ended  was  released  and  returned 
to  Ohio  to  finish  his  ministerial  studies,  and 
filled  several  pulpits  in  this  State,  among  them 
the  Baptist  church  at  Bucyrus.  1 le  was  known 
throughout  the  State  and  Nation  as  “The  An- 
dersonville Chaplain.”  1 le  died  at  the  home  of 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Janies  R.  Hopley,  in  Bucy- 
rus, on  Aug.  14,  1912. 

\\  hen  the  troops  were  getting  closer  and 
closer  to  fated  Richmond,  Gen.  Grant  received 
from  patriotic  citizens  a purse  of  $460  to  be 
presented  to  the  soldier  who  should  first  plant 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  the  captured  city. 
Richmond  was  not  taken  by  assault,  but  was 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  successful  at- 
tack on  Petersburg,  on  April  2,  1865.  So  the 
commanders  of  the  three  corps  who  made  the 
successful  assault  were  each  requested  to  select 
the  man  most  distinguished  for  bravery  on  that 
occasion,  and  Gen.  \\  right  selected  Sergeant 
David  W.  Young,  of  Co.  E,  139th  Pa.,  and  he 
received  the  following  letter: 

Washington,  July  22,  1865. 

Skkgicant  David  W.  Young, 

Co.  E,  139th  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers: 

The  sum  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  was  sent 
to  me  by  patriotic  Citizens  to  he  presented  as  a reward 
for  gallantry  to  the  soldier  who  should  first  raise  our 
llag  over  Richmond.  As  Richmond  was  not  taken  bv 
assault,  1 have  concluded  that  the  donors’  wishes  will 
he  best  carried  out  by  dividing  the  sum  between  three 
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soldiers  most  conspicuous  for  gallantry  in  the  final  and 
successful  assault  on  Petersburg. 

You  have  been  selected  by  Major  General  II.  G. 
Wright,  commanding  the  Sixth  Army  Corps,  as  entitled 
to  this  honor  on  behalf  of  that  command,  and  1 herewith 
present  to  you  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  dollars  and 
thirty-three  cents  as  one  third  of  the  original  sum. 

It  affords  me  great  satisfaction  to  receive  from  your 
Commanding  General  such  unqualified  testimony  of 
your  gallantry  and  heroism  in  battle,  and  to  be  the  me- 
dium of  transmitting  to  you  this  recognition  of  the 
worth  of  your  services  in  defense  of  our  common 
country. 

U.  S.  Grant. 

Lieutenant  General. 

This  brave  soldier  died  on  Dec.  1 1,  191 1,  and 
was  buried  by  Keller  Post,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  with  all  the  honors  of  war. 

On  April  23,  1898,  President  McKinley  is- 
sued his  proclamation  calling  for  125,000  vol- 
unteers, war  against  Spain  having  been  de- 
clared. 

The  first  call  of  the  President  was  received 
by  the  Governor  at  5 o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  April  25.  Telegraphic  orders  were  immedi- 
ately sent  to  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
Ohio  National  Guard.  Company  A at  that 
time  was  a part  of  the  8th  Regiment,  the  sen- 
ior major  of  which  was  Edward  Vollrath  of 
Bucyrus.  On  the  26th  of  April,  within  24 
hours  of  the  receipt  of  the  orders  Company  A 
was  at  Akron  and  two  days  later  proceeded  to 
Cam])  Bushnell,  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  on 
May  13,  1898,  they  were  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service  as  the  8th  Regiment, 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry. 

The  company  and  regiment  were  mustered 
out  of  service  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  Nov.  21,  1898. 

During  the  war  Company  A w as  stationed  at 
the  following  points : 


Station 

Camp  Huslmcll.  O. 

Camp  Alger,  Va., 

Camp  Siboney,  Cuba 
Camp  Sevilla  Hill,  Cuba 
Camp  San  J nan  1 1 ill,  Cuba 
Camp  Montauk  Point, 


Arrival  Departure 

April  28,  1898  May  1 <S,  i8<>8 
May  JO,  1898  July  5,  1898 
July  1 r,  1898  July  ifi,  1898 
July  T 6,  189S  Aug. n,  1898 
Aug.  i),  1898  Aug.  17,  1898 
Aug.  26,  1898  Sept.  6,  181)8 


8TII  REGIMENT,  ().  V.  I 

I be  following  were  the  members  of  the  company: 
field  and  Stall  — Maj.  f.dward  Vollrath,  I’ueyrus, 
Halt.  Adjt.,  Charles  !'.  Sebaber,  I’ucyrus,  Halt.  Ser- 
geant Major,  fidward  G.  Reid,  I’ucyrus. 

Captain— Marcus  A.  Charlton,  isl  l.ieut. — John  W. 
llirk,  2nd.  l.ieut.  Guy  I).  Swiugly. 

Sergeants  1st.,  fidward  Rodcv,  O.  M , Joseph  F. 
Wert,  Alva  S.  Ilumiston,  * Charles  Thoman,  John  C. 
Cramer,  Milton  W.  Stailey,  Lewis  S.  Nedele. 

Corporals-  -William  fi'.  Refer,  ITcderick  T.  Beer, 


George  E.  Kinninger,  Robert  W.  Kerr,  Henry  fi'.  Volk, 
Fred  W.  Bacon,  Samuel  Raymond,  Frank  II.  Mill, 
Fphriam  G.  Monnette,  John  B.  Crim,  Christopher 
Dinkel,  Edward  M.  Wise,  William  M.  Burwcll,  Daniel 
Spade. 

Musicians — C.  W.  Deardorff  and  Charles  W.  Rauh. 

Artisans — If.  A.  Burroughs  and  William  C.  Beer. 

Wagoner — Lucian  Anthony. 

Privates — Rufus  Altaffer,  Marry  T.  Beelman,  Charles 
fi'.  Belzner,  William  J.  Breymaier,  John  B.  Brown,  Fay 
W.  Brown,  Charles  F.  Bryant,  Charles  L.  Bittikofer, 
Ulrich  Bauer,  * fi'bbie  N.  Bland.  Arthur  C Bloodhart, 
Arthur  Becker,  Thomas  Berry,  Robert  L.  Christie, 
George  O.  Coleman,  Jay  E.  Coulter,  Wilbur  J.  Charlton, 
Chris  Carle,  Harry  Couts,  Peter  Callaghan,  Wm.  M. 
Cummins.  William  C.  Deam,  C.  F.  Donnemvirth,  Guy  P. 
Emerson,  Cyrus  H.  Fisher,  Charles  W.  Foreman,  Homer 
A.  Foreman,  Charles  Ferrall.  Charles  F'idler,  James  P. 
Hill,  William  1).  Ilillis,  E.  G.  llillis,  Roy  H.  I layman, 
Harry  11.  Holland,  Walter  M.  Hubbell,  Jacob  Huber, 
Michael  llipp,  Joseph  J.  llieronimus,  Luther  Haffner, 
Albert  Heinlz,  Charles  V.  Jones,  Samuel  Kalilcr, 
* Charles  C Keplingcr,  Glenn  11.  Koons,  fi'..  Marry  Kerr, 
George  Kehrer,  Marry  VV.  Leitz,  Jay  C.  McCracken, 
Jesse  II.  Minieli,  Jay  Moore,  Marry  W.  Morrow,  Gilbert 
McKeehen,  frank  Munz,  Louis  Mollenkopf,  Samuel  11. 
Nelson,  Charles  Nail,  William  R.  Orr,  Benjamin  L.  Orr, 
Thomas  Plummer,  Edward  Rettig,  John  Rettig,  Or- 
lando C Rice,  Birt  Rogers,  Frank  Reynolds,  Theodore 
Reminger,  1 P.  Rayed,  Frederick  Stahl,  Edgar  A.  Stan- 
ley, Charles  E.  Shanks,  Sherman  Sampsel,  * Otto  Sand- 
hammer,  Ralph  J.  Stewart,  Roscoc  A.  Taylor,  Roscoe 
A.  Trumbull,  Frank  Trautman,  Albert  Tcetrick,  Bert 
Ullam,  Albert  Warden,  Marry  R.  Winner. 

* Died  in  Service. 

kite  8th  Regiment  of  Infantry,  O.  N.  G., 
popularly  known  as  “The  President’s  Own,” 
was  the  only  Ohio  regiment  that  went  to  Cuba. 
1 lie  order  to  start  for  Cuba  came  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  and  on  the  6th  the  regiment 
embarked  at  New'  York  city  on  the  U.  S. 
Steamer  St.  Paul,  arriving  off  Siboney,  sev- 
eral miles  below  Santiago,  on  July  10th.  The 
troops  being  urgently  needed  at  this  time,  the 
regiment  was  immediately  disembarked,  some 
companies  being  landed  that  night  and  the 
remainder  on  the  following  morning.  On  their 
march  to  the  front,  over  the  mountain  trail, 
they  met  numerous  wagons  loaded  with  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers.  The  regiment  marched 
part  way  under  a furious  tropical  storm  and 
camped  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Aguadorcs 
river.  So  heavy  was  the  downpour  of  rain 
that  the  camp  was  completely  Hooded  and  none 
were  able  to  sleep.  In  the  morning  it  was 
found  that  the  streams  were  so  swollen  that 
an  immediate  advance  of  the  regiment  was  im- 
practicable and  they  were  obliged  for  some  time 
to  remain  at  this  camp,  which  was  named  by 
the  soldiers  “Camp  Mud.” 
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On  the  13th  of  July  the  Third  Batallion, 
consisting  of  Companies  15,  E,  G and  K,  were 
detailed  as  guard  to  General  Shatter  and  the 
headquarters  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps.  After 
the  surrender  of  Santiago,  a few  days  later, 
the  headquarters  were  moved  into  the  city  and 
the  hatallion  acted  as  guard  of  the  Ammuni- 
tion Reserve  and  Small  Arm  Park  until  Au- 
gust 10th,  besides  performing  various  other 
duties. 

On  July  15th  Colonel  Hard  obtained  per- 
mission of  General  Miles  to  change  the  loca- 
tion of  the  camp,  which  was  an  unhealthy  one, 
and  accordingly  the  First  and  Second  Batal- 
lions  took  camp  on  Sevilla  Hill,  the  'Third  re- 
maining at  headquarters.  At  this  time  the 
regiment  suffered  greatly  from  sickness,  prin- 
cipally malarial  fever,  the  companies  being 
obliged  to  furnish  details  to  assist  the  hospital 
corps.  The  health  of  the  army  generally  con- 
tinued so  bad  and  the  deaths  were  so  numerous 
that  it  was  found  impracticable  to  send  the 
troops  to  take  part  in  the  Porto  Rico  cam- 
paign, as  had  been  intended,  and  representa- 
tions having  been  made  by  the  chief  officers 


to  General  Shatter  and  submitted  by  him  to 
Washington,  the  army  was  ordered  north  im- 
mediately. 

On  August  18th  the  Kill  regiment  left  San- 
tiago on  the  steamer  Mohawk,  some  of  the 
men,  however,  being  unable  to  embark  on  ac- 
count of  sickness.  On  the  way  home  two 
deaths  occurred  at  sea.  On  the  26th  the  troops 
were  landed  at  Montauk  Point,  Long  Island 
and  were  immediately  placed  in  quarantine  un- 
til danger  of  infection  was  over.  On  Septem-  ’ 
her  6th,  a 60-days’  furlough  having  been 
granted,  the  various  companies  took  the  train 
for  Ohio,  to  reassemble  for  muster  out  at 
Wooster,  Ohio  on  November  10th.  They  re- 
mained in  camp  at  Wooster  until  November 
21,  1898,  when  they  were  discharged.  While 
in  the  United  States’  service  the  8th  Regiment 
lost  72  men,  a number  of  others  dying  subse- 
quently as  the  result  of  disease  or  hardships 
encountered. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Spanish  American  War 
have  organized  Thoman  Camp  No.  69,  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  named  after  Sergeant 
Charles  Thoman  w ho  died  in  Cuba. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 


BENCH  AND  BAR 

The  Ordinance  of  1787— Formation  of  the  Courts — President  and  Associate  Judges — Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace — Crawford  County  Lawyers — Some  Interesting  Cases. 


“The  hope  of  all  who  suffer, 

The  dread  of  all  who  wrong.” 

John  G.  Whittier. 

Sixteen  years  before  the  admission  of  Ohio 
into  the  Federal  Union  the  foundations  of 
law  and  order  throughout  the  great  North- 
western Territory,  of  which  it  formed  a part, 
were  laid  by  the  passage  in  Congress  of  the 
“Ordinance  of  1787.”  The  author  of  this  com- 
pact, who  was  also  chiefly  responsible  tor  its 
passage,  was  the  Rev.  Mannasseh  Cutler,  one  of 
the  leading  directors  of  the  Ohio  Company, 
formed  for  the  development  of  lands  and  the 
planting  of  settlements  along  the  valleys  of 
the  Ohio,  Muskingum  and  Scioto  rivers.  This 
compact,  which  has  been  called  the  true  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  northwest,  declared  that  "re- 
ligion, morality  and  knowledge  being  neces- 
sary to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  always  be  encouraged.”  It  also  forever 
prohibited  slavery  within  the  territory  and, 
strange  to  say,  was  passed  by  the  aid  of  the 
southern  members  of  Congress,  every  one  of 
whom  voted  for  it.  This  result  was  accom- 
plished through  Dr.  Cutler’s  ability  and  adroit- 
ness as  a politician.  Ample  provision  was 
made  for  education,  Section  16  of  each  town- 
ship being  set  apart  for  school  purposes.  When 
the  State  Constitution  was  adopted  in  1803  it 
was  based  in  its  essential  parts  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787.  The  Judicial  powers  of  the 
state  were  a Supreme  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
and  Justices  of  the  Peace.  The  Supreme 
Court  was  composed  of  three  members,  in  1807 
increased  to  four,  and  two  members  constituted 


a quorum  and  were  to  meet  once  a year  in 
every  county  in  the  State. 

The  Common  Pleas  Court  consisted  of  a 
president  judge  elected  by  the  Legislature,  and 
in  each  county  two  or  three  associate  judges 
were  elected  by  the  Legislature  to  sit  with  the 
president  judge  when  he  visited  that  county 
and  form  the  court.  Each  court  appointed  its 
own  clerk  to  serve  for  seven  years,  hut  the 
clerk  must  have  a certificate  signed  by  a ma- 
jority of  the  Supreme  Court  certifying  as  to 
his  qualifications  for  the  position. 

A competent  number  of  justices  w'ere  elected 
in  each  township  their  term  of  service  being 
three  years. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  county, 
Bucyrus  was  selected  as  the  county  seat,  and 
in  July,  1826,  the  first  term  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Court  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Lewis 
Cary,  on  the  south  hank  of  the  Sandusky  river, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  residence  of  C.  PL 
Shonert. 

'Phe  presiding  judge  on  this  occasion  was 
Ebenezer  Lane,  of  Norwalk,  who  had  been 
appointed  in  1824.  This  circuit  was  No.  2, 
and  included  all  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
state,  Crawford  County  having  been  attached 
to,  this  circuit  on  its  organization.  Judge 
Lane  was  a native  of  Northampton,  Mass., 
and  a graduate  of  Harvard  University  in  the 
class  of  1811.  1 fe  had  studied  law  under  fudge 
Matthew  Criswold,  at  Lyme,  Conn.,  had  been 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1814,  and  commenced 
practice  at  Norwich,  Conn.  In  the  spring  of 
1817  he  came  to  Ohio,  settling  first  at  Elyria. 
In  May,  1819  he  was  appointed  prosecuting 
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attorney  of  Huron  County  and  in  October  of 
the  same  year  removed  to  Norwalk.  After  his 
election  by  the  Legislature  in  1824  as  presiding 
judge  of  the  Second  Circuit  he  continued  to 
discharge  the  functions  of  that  office  until  the 
fall  of  1830,  at  which  time  he  w as  elected  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  a position  he 
held  until  the  winter  of  1844-45,  when  he  re- 
signed. He  then  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
Mad  River  & Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company 
and  for  ten  years  after  was  engaged  in  the 
management  of  railroads  in  Ohio.  In  the  fall 
of  1855  he  became  counsel  and  resident  direc- 
tor of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company, 
with  his  residence  at  Chicago,  and  was  thus 
occupied  until  March,  1859,  when  he  resigned 
and  retired  to  private  life.  He  was  a scholarly 
man,  a close  student,  not  only  of  his  profes- 
sion, but  also  of  science  and  general  literature, 
and  u'as  prompt  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty. 
His  legal  ability  is  evidenced  in  his  opinions 
contained  in  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  Reports 
and  he  possessed  in  a high  degree  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  his  fellow  members  of  the 
bench  and  bar  and  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple' generally.  He  died  at  Sandusky,  Ohio 
June  1 2,  1866. 

Judge  Lane  w'as  succeeded  on  the  bench  of 
the  Common  Pleas  Court  by  David  Higgins, 
also  of  Norwalk,  who  held  the  office  of  presi- 
dent judge  for  the  full  term  of  seven  years, 
from  1830  to  1837.  He  was  a man  of  fine  per- 
sonal appearance  and  of  good  ability,  a firm  be- 
liever in  a strict  construction  of  the  law,  and 
would  brook  no  opposition,  and  as  a result  his 
relations  with  his  legal  brethren  and  the  people 
were  not  so  harmonious  as  those  of  his  prede- 
cessor. His  ability  and  integrity,  however, 
were  unquestioned.  In  the  winter  of  [837-38 
his  term  came  to  a close  and  he  retired  to  pri- 
vate life. 

Ozias  Bowen  of  Marion  was  the  successor  of 
Judge  Higgins,  and  held  the  office  of  president 
judge  for  two  terms,  or  fourteen  years,  until 
the  judicial  system  under  the  Constitution  of 
1 802  was  superseded  by  that  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1851.  Judge  Bowen  was  born  at  Au- 
gusta, N.  Y.,  July  1,  1805.  lie  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Canton,  Ohio,  in  September,  1828 
and  soon  after  began  practice  at  Marion.  In 
1856  be  was  appointed  by  Governor  Chase  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  fill  a vacancy 


caused  by  the  resignation  of  Judge  C.  C.  Con- 
verse. 

The  Associate  Judges  were  generally  of  the 
same  political  party  as  the  majority  in  the 
Legislature  at  the  time  of  their  election.  Yet 
the  names  of  the  judges  in  Crawford  County 
show  that  it  was  an  indispensable  qualification 
that  the  men  selected  should  be  of  such  high 
standing  and  character  that  the  people  would 
have  confidence  in  the  court  and  respect  its 
decisions.  These  men,  although  none  of  them 
were  lawyers',  received  the  title  of  judge. 

The  first  associate  judge  in  this  county  was 
E.  B.  Merriman,  elected  in  1825,  when  Craw- 
ford was  under  the  judicial  supervision  of 
Marion,  the  Legislature  electing  two  Marion 
men. and  one  from  Crawford.  The  next  year 
Crawford  was  organized  and  its  first  three 
associate  judges  were  elected  on  Jan.  26,  [826, 
five  days  before  the  act  was  passed  organizing 
the  county.  The  following  were  the  associate 
judges  in  Crawford  County  with  the  dates  of 
their  election.  'The  office  was  abolished  in  1851 
by  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution. 

Enoch  B.  Merriman — 1825-26. 

John  Cary — 1826. 

John  B.  French — 1826. 

Jacob  Smith — 1827. 

Abel  Cary— 1829. 

Josiah  Robertson — 1830. 

George  Poe— 1833. 

Hugh  Welsh — 1835-42. 

Samuel  Knisely — 1836-43. 

Andrew  Failor — 1836-43. 

Robert  \Y.  Musgrave — 1845. 

Robert  Lee — 1849. 

James  Stewart — 1850.  • 

In  the  early  days  there  were  few  lawyers  in 
the  little  towns,  and  when  court  met  and  the 
judge  arrived,  he  was  followed  by  a retinue  of 
attorneys,  who  accompanied  the  court  from 
town  to  town.  Judge  Lane’s  circuit  at  that  time 
included  all  of  northwestern  Ohio;  the  roads 
were  bad,  sometimes  only  trails;  many  streams 
bad  to  be  forded,  and  the  lawyers  carried  their 
books  from  town  to  town;  once  it  is  of  record 
that  in  the  fording  of  a heavily  swollen  stream 
the  law  library  of  the  party  was  swept  away. 
They  entered  towns  sometimes  covered  with 
rain  and  mud,  but  with  the  lire  and  internal  re- 
freshments promptly  served  by  the  jovial  land- 
lord, were  soon  made  comfortable.  Court  days 
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were  great  days  for  the  little  towns  in  those 
early  times.  It  brought  the  citizens  in  touch 
with  the  outside  world,  and  every  evening  the 
tavern  was  crowded  to  listen  to  the  latest  stories 
and  hear  the  inside  of  all  political  develop- 
ments. 

The  first  court  was  held  in  the  lower  front 
room  of  Lewis  Cary’s  residence,  and  upstairs 
the  jury  was  sent;  if  Sarah  Cary's  school  was 
in  session  at  the  time  education  was  suspended 
to  let  justice  hold  sway.  Among  the  lawyers 
who  followed  Judge  Lane  on  his  rounds  were 
Andrew  Coffinberry  of  Mansfield,  known  as 
“Count”  Coffinberry  on  account  of  his  dignity 
and  faultless  apparel.  Then  there  was  John 
Spink,  the  wit  of  the  northwestern  Ohio  bar 
and  a favorite  with  everybody;  James  Purdy 
and  John  M.  May  of  Mansfield;  Charles  L. 
Boalt  of  Norwalk;  Orris  Parish  of  Delaware, 
and  a few'  years  later  Charles  Switzer  of  the 
same  place,  as  fastidious  in  dress  as  “Count” 
Coffinberry,  and  there  being  then  a semblance 
of  roads  he  used  to  arrive  in  state  with  a car- 
riage draw'll  by  two  white  horses.  From 
Marion  came  Ozias  Bowen  and  James  S.  God- 
man. 

When  the  first  court  was  held  David  LI. 
Beardsley  came  over  from  Marion  to  act  as 
temporary  clerk  on  the  organization  of  the 
court.  Zalmon  Rowse  wais  selected  as  clerk 
and  on  the  first  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Bucyrus  his  qualifications  were  certified  to 
and  he  became  the  first  clerk  of  the  court  of 
the  county.  At  that  time  the  attorneys  in  the 
place  w'ere  John  LI.  Morrison,  w ho  was  county 
treasurer;  Isaac  LI.  Allen,  appointed  the  first 
prosecuting  attorney,  Michael  Flick  and 
Charles  Stanberg. 

No  records  are  in  existence  of  these  early 
courts,  as  they  were  probably  destroyed  in  the 
fire  of  1831. 

The  first  record  found  in  this  county  is  of 
the  July  term  of  1832,  when  the  supreme 
judges  coming  to  Bucyrus  were  Joshua  Collett 
and  Fbeiiezer  Lane,  the  latter  having  been 
elected  a supreme  judge  by  the  Legislature  in 
1830.  They  heard  eight  cases.  'The  first  court 
house  had  been  completed,  as  the  record  states 
the  court  met  in  the  court  house.  July  was  the 
month  for  meeting  in  Bucyrus  and  in  1833  the 
judges  attending  were  loslnia  Collett  and 
Reuben  Wood,  who  heard  nine  cases.  1 11  1834 


Joshua  Collett  and  Ebenezer  Lane  were  the 
judges  hearing  eight  cases;  1835,  Joshua  Col- 
lett and  Ebenezer  Lane;  1836,  Ebenezer  Lane 
and  Reuben  Wood;  1837,  the  same  judges; 
1838,  Peter  Hitchcock  and  Frederick  Grimkie. 
Zalmon  Rowse  was  Supreme  Court  clerk,  w ith 
his  bond  fixed  at  $10,000. 

The  justices  of  the  peace  were  an  important 
court  in  those  days.  The  custom  appears  to 
have  prevailed  for  the  citizens  to  pick  out 
some  man  or  men  in  each  township,  whose 
common  sense,  honor  and  integrity  were  un- 
questioned. This  man  was  selected  justice  of 
the  peace  and  w as  kept  in  office,  and  w hen  he 
was  an  exceptionally  good  man  the  only  way 
he  could  escape  the  position  was  by  running 
for  some  county  office  or  dying,  the  latter  being 
the  only  safe  course,  as  John  Campbell  was 
elected  justice  in  Whetstone,  and  tried  to  es- 
cape the  job  by  being  elected  to  the  Legislature, 
but  his  neighbors  wouldn’t  have  it,  and  for  a 
w hile  he  held  both  offices.  No  one  appeared  to 
mind  his  double  salary,  for  the  reason  his  legis- 
lative pay  was  very  little,  and  the  emoluments 
received  from  the  office  of  justice  were  still 
less.  More  than  half  a century  ago  the  citizens 
of  Chatfield  commenced  electing  John  Burg- 
bacher  as  justice,  and  when  he  became  county 
commissioner  they  let  him  off  for  two  terms, 
but  when  he  returned  in  1871,  they  again 
pressed  him  into  the  service  as  justice  and  he 
was  holding  the  office  when  he  died  30  years 
later.  Mr.  Burgbacher  has  the  record,  having 
been  elected  justice  for  13  terms  of  three  years 
each.  LI  is  partner,  Frederick  Hipp  had  only 
eighteen  years,  but  after  he  was  elected  to 
the  county  office  he  never  went  back  to  Chat- 
field.  The  other  veteran  justices  were  Amos 
Morse  of  Auburn,  David  Ogden  of  Jackson, 
William  llise  of  Liberty  and  John  Warner  of 
Vernon  with  thirty  years  each;  S.  A.  Mc- 
Keehen  of  Liberty,  Abraham  Underwood  of 
Polk,  Harvey  Close  of  Texas  and  W.  B.  Cum- 
mins of  Whetstone,  with  27  years  each,  the 
last  two  persons  being  modern,  as  they  still 
bold  the  position.  Mr.  Close  inherited  the  of- 
fice, as  his  father,  Nelson  Close  was  justice 
from  1832  to  1873;  C.  D.  Ward  of  Bucyrus, 
John  Holman  of  Holmes,  Charles  B.  Shumaker 
of  Polk,  Solomon  Harley  of  Sandusky,  |.  F. 
Coder  of  Tod,  and  John  W.  Humphrey  of 
Vernon  have  a record  of  24  years,  with  Messrs. 
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Harley  and  Coder  still  in  office.  Frederick 
Hipp  of  Chatiield  and  Matthias  Kibbler  of 
Cranberry  bad  I years,  making  17  men  w ho 
averaged  27  years  each.  Another  gentleman 
with  a record  of  eight  terms  in  this  county  can 
well  be  called  the  movable  justice.  In  1873 
and  JS76  Rufus  Aurend  was  elected  justice  by 
the  citizens  of  Tod  township,  but  be  left  there 
and  moved  across  the  line  into  1 lolmes  town- 
ship and  in  1880  the  citizens  there  elected  him 
to  the  same  office.  After  being  elected  for  four 
terms  in  Holmes  he  moved  over  into  Liberty 
as  the  only  way  to  escape  being  a justice,  as 
Mr.  Hise  and  Mr.  McKeehen  w ere  serving  so 
faithfully  in  that  township  there  was  no  dan- 
ger of  any  justiceship  being  thrust  upon  him. 
Misfortune  followed  him,  as  he  reached  Lib- 
erty just  as  Mr.  Hise,  ripe  in  years,  was  called 
to  his  reward,  and  Mr.  Aurend  in  1900  was 
elected  to  the  office.  He  served  one  term  and 
came  to  Bucyrus,  where  aspirants  for  every 
office  were  so  numerous  that  he  would  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  his  declining  days  in  peace.  But 
in  1912  a vacancy  occurred  in  the  office  anti 
the  township  trustees  looking  around  for  some 
suitable  and  competent  man  to  place  in  the 
position,  selected  Air.  Aurend.  He  accepted, 
and  commenced  business;  his  first  case  came 
on,  and  after  what  was  no  doubt  a correct  de- 
cision, the  attorney  who  had  lost  found  that 
the  new  justice  had  omitted  some  formality 
in  the  securing  of  his  commission ; he  therefore 
appealed  the  case,  averring  that  Mr.  Aurend 
“was  not  qualified  to  act  as  justice.”  This  was 
the  final  blow ; a man  who  had  served  in  three 
townships,  and  who  had  given  satisfaction  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  to  have  his  qualifica- 
tions doubted  by  a young  attorney.  The  at- 
torney explained,  the  friends  argued,  but  it 
was  useless,  and  he  threw'  up  the  job,  but  had 
established  the  record  of  having  served  as 
justice  of  the  peace  in  four  townships. 

The  people  of  today  little  know  what  sound 
sense  and  what  absolute  justice  was  dealt  out 
by  these  officers  more  than  half  a century  ago, 
and  the  court  records  show  what  townships 
had  these  practical  men  and  kept  them  in  office, 
for  from  those  townships  few  law  suits  came 
up  to  the  county  court;  they  had  a wav  of 
settling  their  cases,  and  settling  them  right, 
believing  what  w as  just  and  right  was  law . A 


few  incidents  have  been  gathered  of  early  jus- 
tice— not  law,  but  justice: 

About  1830  Robert  Mays  was  justice  of  the 
peace  of  Lykens  township.  Settlers  were  few 
and  far  between  and  hogs  ran  at  large,  the 
honesty  of  the  few  settlers  being  the  only  as- 
surance that  stray  pork  would  be  returned  to 
the  rightful  owner.  But  one  shiftless  settler 
named  Bratt  found  it  easier  to  kill  stray  pork- 
ers than  to  raise  his  own.  He  had  been  ar- 
rested and  lined  several  times  for  his  petty 
stealing,  but  -stray  hogs  continued  to  disappear 
and  the  pork  was  frequently  traced  to  Pratt’s 
shanty.  Finally,  he  was  caught  in  the  act  of 
stealing  one  of  his  neighbor’s  hogs,  and  Robert 
Mays,  decided  to  try  a new  method  for  putting 
a stoj)  to  his  depradations.  Pratt  w as  illiterate, 
and  like  all  petty  thieves  an  arrant  coward. 
Squire  Mays  had  him  arrested  by  the  con- 
stable and  brought  to  his  cabin  for  trial,  and 
the  neighbors  were  notified  to  appear  as  wit- 
nesses. I he  evidence  was  clear,  there  being 
no  question  of  the  man’s  guilt,  but  the  squire 
went  further,  and  many  other  cases  were  traced 
to  Pratt.  Finally  the  justice,  putting  on  his 
most  solemn  look,  reviewed  the  man’s  many 
cases  of  stealing,  called  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  several  times  lined  for 
similar  offenses;  that  in  a new  country, 
remote  from  courts,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
justice  to  protect  innocent  citizens  from  such 
outrages;  that  the  right  of  property  must  be 
held  sacred ; that  warnings  and  lines  had  all 
been  useless,  and  much  as  lie  regretted  it,  lie 
saw  no  other  way  of  protecting  the  people 
than  by  sentencing  the  man  to  death.  It  was 
therefore  the  judgment  of  the  court,  that  the 
constable  procure  a rope  immediately,  and  the 
man  be  taken  to  some  convenient  tree  and  there 
hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  was  dead.  The 
man  begged  and  pleaded  for  his  life,  but  the 
justice  was  firm,  and  dispatched  the  constable 
for  a rope,  and  instructed  the  settlers  to  look 
up  some  suitable  tree  on  which  the  man  could 
pay  the  penally  for  his  crimes.  'This  left  no 
one  in  the  cabin  but  the  justice  and  the  terror- 
stricken  wretch.  The  justice  took  advantage  of 
the  occasion  to.  depict  in  the  most  gruesome 
terms  the  disgraceful  death  the  man  had 
brought  on  himself  by  bis  acts,  and  the  scared 
man  finding  all  hope  gone  did  exactly  what  was 
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RESOLVED  WHITE  COL.  WILLIAM  CRAWFORD 

Settled  in  Auburn  Township,  1819.  (At  the  age  of  35  years) 

Descendant  of  Peregrine  White,  who 
Came  Over  in  the  Mayflower. 


LUCY  SEARL  WHITE 
Wife  of  Resolved  White 


BUCYRUS  BAR,  1863 

Upper  Row,  Left  to  Right — Franklin  Adams,  David  Cahill  S.  R.  Harris,  John  llonlev,  William  Scro<Tn,s, 
Matthias  Ruohinan. 

Lower  Row,  Lett  to  Right— Jacob  Scruggs,  Thomas  Beer,  A.  M.  Jackson,  C.  W.  Butterfield,  E.  B.  Finley. 
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anticipated.  lie  made  a dash  from  the  cabin, 
one  of  the  early  pioneers  said  he  went  through 
the  window.  The  alarm  was  given,  and  the 
man’s  speed  was  accelerated  by  shots  being 
fired  in  his  direction,  care  being  taken  not  to 
hit  him  as  lie  lied  through  the  woods.  The 
squire,  the  constable  and  the  witnesses  followed 
in  hot  haste,  yelling  and  screaming,  and  skill- 
fully managing  to  keep  just  close  enough  to 
the  fleeing  man  to  spur  him  to  renewed  exer- 
tions, and  finally  after  an  hour’s  chase  the 
pursuing  party  returned  to  the  cabin.  Noth- 
ing was  ever  heard  or  seen  of  him  again,  and 
no  report  ever  reached  the  settlers  as  to  where 
or  when  he  stopped  running. 

One  of  the  first  law  suits  in  Liberty  township 
was  before  Ichabod  Smith,  justice  of  the  peace, 
on  a complaint  against  Isaac  Weatherby  for 
running  his  saw-mill  on  the  Sabbath  Day. 
The  defendant  brought  in  testimony  showing 
the  uncertain  nature  of  the  stream;  that  the 
water-power  was  an  important  item  of  his 
property;  that  when  the  water  was  sufficient 
to  run  the  mill  it  must  he  utilized,  otherwise 
there  would  be  great  loss  to  him,  and  delays 
and  inconvenience  to  his  customers.  The  jus- 
tice held  that  when  the  water  was  there  the 
mill  ought  to  he  allowed  to  run,  even  if  it  was 
Sunday,  whereupon  he  discharged  Weatherby 
and  taxed  the  costs  against  the  complainant. 
Of  course  the  law  of  the  state  prohibited  labor 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  complainant  appealed 
to  the  court  above,  when  the  judgment  for 
costs  against  him  was  set  aside.  The  com- 
plainant was  conscientious  in  his  protest  against 
labor  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  the  only  way  to 
stop  the  mill  was  to  buy  it,  which  he  did,  and 
leased  it  to  his  brother-in-law,  who  was  as  re- 
ligious as  himself,  and  the  mill  did  not  run  on 
Sunday. 

Another  case  was  before  Squire  Elias  Mark- 
ley.  A man  named  Smith  sued  Charles  Dony 
for  pay  for  grain.  The  account  had  stood 
for  months,  and  there  were  counter  accounts, 
and  in  the  mix-up  Dony  was  given  a judg- 
ment against  Smith  for  $8,  and  when  the 
judgment  was  announced  Dony  refused  to  take 
it,  saying  Smith  owed  him  only  $_>. 

John  Slifer  was  a justice  of  the  peace  in 
Liberty  township  from  i8pc;  to  i8.|i.  lie  was 
the  man  who  laid  out  the  village  of  Annapolis. 
He  was  a line  scholar,  and  an  excellent  pen- 


man, but  at  times  exceedingly  careless  in  his 
writing.  One  time  he  sent  a transcript  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Ideas  so  illegible  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  read  it,  and  Judge  Ozias 
llowen,  who  was  puzzled  over  the  document, 
expressed  his  disgust  with  the  remark,  “The 
people  must  be  tools  to  elect  such  ignorant  men 
as  justices  of  the  peace.”  Josiali  Scott  was 
present,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  Slifer, 
and  he  remarked  to  the  judge:  “How  would 

it  be,  judge,  if  this  ignorant  justice  could  write 
a better  hand. than  either  of  us!”  Slifer  hap- 
pened to  be  present  in  the  court  room,  and  he 
came  forward  and  asked  the  clerk,  Zalmon 
Rowse,  for  a pen  and  sheet  of  paper,  which 
were  given,  and  which  he  paid  for.  He  took 
the  transcript,  and  made  a copy  in  a neat  and 
faultless  hand,  the  most  perfect  of  writing, 
and  handed  it  to  the  judge.  Bowen  looked  at 
it  with  astonishment,  and  turning  to  Slifer, 
exclaimed,  "\\  by  didn’t  you  write  in  that  way 
before?”  Slifer  looked  at  the  judge,  and  then 
quietly  replied,  “Because,  sir,  I supposed  I was 
writing  it  for  the  perusal  of  men,  and  not  of 
boys,”  and  then  turned  and  stalked  out  of  the 
court  room. 

Squire  Peter  Worst  was  a justice  in  Bucyrus 
township  in  the  thirties,  lie  was  a tailor  by 
trade,  and  had  his  shop  about  where  the  Kehrer 
Block  now  is.  A case  came  before  him,  and 
with  his  docket  by  his  side,  he  sat  on  his  bench, 
cross-legged,  and  sewing  while  the  trial  was 
going  on.  The  plaintiff  argued  the  case,  and 
the  squire  laid  down  the  cloth  on  which  he  was 
working,  picked  up  the  docket,  and  was  making 
his  entries.  The  lawyer  for  the  defense  was 
on  his  feet  to  reply,  and  waited  patiently  for 
the  attention  of  the  court.  Becoming  impa- 
tient, he  finally  inquired:  “Doesn’t  the  court 
wish  to  hear  any  evidence  on  the  other  side?” 
The  squire,  having  finished  his  entries,  picked 
up  his  cloth  and  resumed  his  work,  and  gazing 
calmly  at  the  attorney  through  his  glasses,  said  : 
“Oh  yes,  you  can  talk  just  as  much  as  you 
please,  but  I have  decided  the  case  in  favor  of 
the  plaintiff.”  It  was  this  same  honest  old  jus- 
tice of  whom  Judge  Hall  remarked,  “When  I 
die,  1 want  Peter  Worst  to  settle  my  estate!” 

I he  judge  did  die  in  iNB^,  and  like  the  bright 
and  careless,  intellectual  and  brilliant  man  he 
was,  he  left  no  will,  but  Peter  Worst  was  bis 
administrator,  and  the  neat  and  exact  accounts 
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of  that  settlement  are  on  file  in  the  Probate 
office. 

One  of  the  pioneer  justices  in  an  adjoining 
township  was  Robert  Newall,  who  sometimes 
decided  cases  according  to  his  own  views  of 
equity,  without  regard  to  either  law  or  prec- 
edent. A man  named  Andrew  Clark  wished 
to  bring  suit  against  Martin  Mason  for  a bal- 
ance claimed  for  work  performed  on  a mill- 
race.  It  was  against  pioneer  ethics  for  a jus- 
tice of  the  peace  to  encourage  litigation,  and 
Squire  Newall  endeavored  to  effect  a settle- 
ment between  the  parties  without  resorting  to 
the  law,  but,  being  unable  to  do  so,  he  issued 
a summons  to  Constable  Kline  against  the  said 
Martin  Mason,  the  writ  being  a verbal  one, 
and  the  constable’s  mace  of  authority  was  a 
buckeye  club,  with  which  he  was  instructed  to 
belabor  the  said  defendant  over  the  “head  and 
shoulders”  until  lie  would  consent  to  accom- 
pany the  officer  to  the  court  room  of  the  jus- 
tice. Force,  however,  was  not  required  in  this 
case,  as  Martin  recognized  the  potent  power 
of  the  constable’s  club,  and  he  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons promptly  and  was  soon  arraigned  before 
His  Honor,  who  required  that  plaintiff  and 
defendant  each  make  a statement  of  bis  side 
o(  the  case,  and  alter  this  was  done  the  court 
decided  that  Mason  should  pay  to  Clark  two 
bushels  of  corn,  and  continuing  said:  “Clark 
being  a poor  man  and  having  no  horse,  you, 
Mason,  shall  deliver  the  corn  at  Clark’s  house. 
Forever  after  this  you  are  to  be  good  friends 
and  neighbors,  and  if  either  shall  ever  fail  in 
the  least  particular  to  obey  this  order,  1 will 
have  the  offender  before  me  and  whip  him 
within  an  inch  of  his  life.  As  for  myself,  I 
charge  no  fees.  Not  so  with  Constable  Kline; 
bis  charge  being  a quart  of  w hisky,  which  plain- 
tiff and  defendant  will  see  is  brought  into  court 
as  promptly  as  possible  for  the  use  of  all 
present.” 

Another  case,  and  although  at  a much  later 
date  was  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  occurred  in 
Ihicyrus.  Ccorgc  Dounenwirth  was  the  justice 
and  a man  was  brought  before  him  for  petty 
stealing,  lie  had  as  bis  attorney  Alfred  C. 
Cattley,  who  was  reading  law  in  the  office  of 
S.  R.  Harris.  It  was  a clear  case,  but  in  the 
course  of  the  examination.  Cattlev  asked  that 
the  prisoner  be  sworn.  flic  justice  was  in- 
dignant at  the  idea  of  a thief  being  allowed 


to  give  testimony,  and  promptly  refused  to  let 
him  testily.  Cattley  stated  that  by  a recent 
law  the  man  could  testily,  and  the  justice 
insisted  on  seeing  the  law,  so  the  student  went 
over  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Harris,  and  returned 
with  the  printed  slip.  The  Legislature  was  in 
session,  and  bad  just  passed  the  law'  allowing 
a criminal  to  testify  in  his  own  behalf.  The 
squire  put  on  his  glasses,  read  the  law'  over 
carefully,  and  after  some  reflection,  said: 
“Well,  it  appears  to  be  the  law',  and  this  court 
will  always,  obey  the  laws  of  the  state,  what- 
ever they  are.”  He  studied  over  the  matter 
again,  and  finally  turned  to  the  attorney  and 
said  very  disgustedly,  "The  man  can  testify,” 
and  voiced  bis  indignation  with  the  remark, 
“but  i want  to  tell  you  before  hand  I shan’t 
believe  a d — n word  he  says.”  And  he  didn’t, 
for  the  man  got  thirty  days. 

\\  hen  the  second  term  of  court  was  held  in 
Ihicyrus,  the  brick  schoolhouse  bad  been  built 
and  this  was  used  for  court  purposes,  and  if 
the  case  was  to  a jury,  these  gentlemen  were 
escorted  to  some  convenient  room  in  the  vil- 
lage where  they  were  locked  up  until  they 
reached  a decision,  and  in  fine  weather  some- 
times held  their  consultation  in  the  woods  back 
of  the  schoolhouse,  the  sheriff  sitting  on  a 
stump  at  some  distance  keeping  his  eye  on 
them. 

The  first  early  records  of  the  court  are  in 
1834,  Hon.  David  Higgins  was  the  presiding 
judge,  and  his  associates  were  Abel  Cary, 
Josiali  Robertson  and  George  Foe.  The  first 
grand  jury  of  which  there  is  any  record  was 
composed  of  the  following  persons:  David 

I Ml  is,  foreman ; John  Ihirwell,  Kmanuel  Dear- 
dorff,  David  Marcpiis,  Joseph  Hart,  William 
Arnold,  Adam  Beck,  Isaac  Cornell,  James 
Higbee,  William  Scott,  Robert  Foster,  Isaac 
Rice,  Joseph  S.  Smith,  William  Cooper,  Wil- 
liam Robinson. 

At  this  term  several  cases  w'ere  called,  and 
the  papers  were  reported  missing,  and  it  is 
probable  Judge  Higgins,  who  was  a trifle  irri- 
tated, made  some  reflections  on  the  clerk  for 
the  next  day  the  following  appears  on  the  court 
docket  : 

“'Personally  appeared  in  open  court  Zalmon 
Rowse,  who  being  dulv  sworn,  doth  depose 
and  say  that  he  is  clerk  of  the  court,  and  that 
on  (he  night  ol  the  iblh  day  of  March,  1831, 
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some  person  or  persons  entered  the  clerk’s  of- 
fice of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  took 
from  the  proper  place  of  deposit  the  files  and 
papers  belonging  to  the  causes  pending  in 
court,  that  the  same  have  been  taken  beyond 
the  reach  or  knowledge  of  the  deponent  and  he 
knows  not  whether  said  papers  have  been  de- 
stroyed or  what  has  become  of  them.” 

Further  Zalmon  Rowse  tendered  his  resig- 
nation as  clerk  of  the  court,  and  the  judge  ac- 
cepted it,  and  turned  around  and  reappointed 
him  for  another  term  of  seven  years,  showing 
if  he  was  irritable  at  times,  he  was  just.  The 
record  shows  that  thirteen  cases  were  called  and 
had  to  be  continued  on  account  of  the  records 
being  stolen,  so  minor  business  was  mostly 
transacted.  A wave  had  swept  over  the  town 
against  gambling  so  a special  grand  jury  was 
called  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  Samuel 
Norton  was  made  the  foreman,  and  true  bills 
were  returned  against  six  of  the  most  promi- 
nent men  in  the  village  for  gambling,  and  the 
next  day  they  found  six  more,  and  followed  it 
up  with  a batch  of  fourteen.  A few  were  lined 
but  most  of  them  acquitted,  some  of  the  cases 
being  carried  over  for  several  terms.  Several 
tavern  keepers  were  fined  $5  and  costs  for 
selling  liquor  to  the  Indians,  after  which  their 
licenses  were  renewed  for  another  year. 

The  court  held  three  terms  a year,  and  the 
prosecutor  was  allowed  $100  a year  for  his 
services,  the  sheriff  and  clerk  each  being 
allowed  $60  a year. 

At  this  term  of  court,  a case  was  heard  and 
damages  of  $25  were  allowed  the  plaintiff  by 
the  presiding  judge.  It  is  probable  the  law  w as 
very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  but  the 
three  associate  justices  had  an  idea  that  real 
justice  was  on  the  side  of  the  defendant,  and 
they  reversed  the  verdict  and  found  for  the 
defendant,  and  further  ordered  that  the  plain- 
tiff should  pay  the  costs. 

It  is  probable  that  fudge  Higgins  was  in- 
dignant, as  the  next  term  of  court  shows  the 
following  cut  l ies  : 

"Sept.  8,  t S34 — No  quorum;  George  I’oe 
adjourned  court  until  next  day  at  noon. 

John  Modkkwkt.i.,  Sheriff.” 

"Tuesday,  Sept.  <)-  Cary  and  Poe  present 
and  adjourned  until  Wednesday  at  to,  when  no 
quorum  appearing-  court  .adjourned  without 
day.” 


When  the  next  term  arrived,  the  sheriff  must 
have  had  his  doubts  as  to  whether  the  judge 
had  recovered  from  his  anger,  as  he  sum- 
moned no  jury.  1 he  court  met  on  Monday, 
Eeb.  to,  and  there  being  no  quorum  they  ad- 
journed until  Tuesday.  file  next  day  Asso- 
ciates George  Poe,  Abel  Cary  and  PI  ugh  Welsh 
were  there,  and  they  granted  a few  administra- 
tion papers,  and  adjourned  until  Wednesday, 
and  that  day  the  Hon.  David  Higgins  showed 
up,  and  proceeded  to  business  by  ordering  the 
sheriff  to  secure  a jury  immediately,  which  he 
did,  most  of  them  Bucyrus  men. 

d lie  securing  of  a jury  was  no  easy  matter 
in  those  days,  and  the  records  show  instances 
of  men  being  fined  for  ignoring  the  summons. 
A story  is  told  of  the  county  west  of  Crawford 
in  1835.  The  country  was  sparsely  settled,  the 
farmers  were  busy,  and  the  sheriff  had  great 
difficulty  in  securing  a jury.  On  the  morning 
of  the  second  day,  the  judge  opened  the  court 
and  asked  the  sheriff  if  the  jury  was  full.  The 
sherifl  replied:  "Not  quite  full  yet,  judge.  I 
have  eleven  men  locked  up  in  the  jail,  and  my 
dogs  and  deputies  are  after  the  twelfth  man.” 

Courts  in  those  days  granted  licenses  author- 
izing ministers  to  solemnize  marriages.  Among 
those  early  ministers  are  : 

March,  1834 — Harrison  Jones,  Church  of 
Christ. 

February,  1835— John  Davis,  United  Breth- 
ren in  Christ;  John  Smith,  United  Brethren 
in  Christ. 

June,  1836 — Charles  Edward  Van  Voorhis, 
Church  of  Christ;  Frederick  G.  Maschkop, 
German  Reformed. 

September,  1837 — Peter  Gatz,  Church  of  the 
E van  gel  i cal  Association. 

July,  1838 — -George  Sagear,  Evangelical  As- 
sociation. 

Other  duties  of  the  court  were  the  issuance 
of  naturalization  papers.  The  first  found  are 
as  follows: 

183(1 — Robert  Reid,  March  18;  Stephen 
I Iriukman,  Sc| »t . 1 3. 

1837  Ehregotl  I I esse,  March  13;  Samuel 
Roth,  March  13;  Garnett  Sheets,  March  13; 
Lewis  I leinlen,  March  i(i;  Jacob  Scherer,  Sept. 

1 1 ; (ieorge  bouser,  Sept.  1 1 ; Jacob  Gcnther, 
Sept.  1 1 ; Frederick  Stoll,  Sept.  12. 

1 838 — bredcrick  M vers,  March  1;  |olm 
Adam  Gossman,  March  1 ; |olm  II.  Fry.  March 
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2;  Adam  High,  Conrad  Haas,  George  Resler, 
John  George  Straw Fucker,  Frederick  Weaver, 
Conrad  Jleaver,  Joseph  Boehler,  July  16; 
Christian  Widman,  July  20;  Andrew  Wingert, 
George  Donnenwirth,  Christian  Pfieiderer,  Ja- 
cob Wingert,  Sept.  29;  Michael  and  Anthony 
Bracldey. 

In  1834  David  Chute  was  granted  a license 
to  keep  a tavern  in  Chatfield  township  for  $8; 
Aaron  M.  Decker,  tavern  in  Liberty  township, 
$5;  John  Luke,  tavern,  Liberty  township,  $5; 
Abraham  Hahn,  Bucyrus,  tavern  license  re- 
newed he  to  pay  $10  and  all  arrearages. 

At  the  July  term  in  1836,  the  docket  con- 
tains the  entry  “Franklin  Adams  admitted  to 
the  Bar.”  Below  is  written  in  pencil,  “Came 
from  Mansfield,  August,  1837.”  For  seventy 
years  he  was  a practitioner  at  the  Crawford 
County  bar. 

Several  parties  were  tried  for  minor  of- 
fenses, and  given  five  days’  confinement  in  the 
county  jail  on  bread  and  water.  The  same  term 
when  the  spasm  of  reform  swept  over  the  city 
in  regard  to  gambling,  three  men  were  brought 
before  the  court  charged  with  horse  stealing 
and  were  discharged. 

The  first  penitentiary  case  of  which  record 
is  found  was  on  Sept.  29,  1838,  when  Ephraim 
Eaton  admitted  he  was  guilty  of  stealing  a 
horse,  and  was  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  at 
hard  labor  for  three  years,  and  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  prosecution,  amounting  to  $30.88. 

W hen  practicing  law  in  Bucyrus  in  the  early 
days  Josiah  Scott  commenced  a suit  with  the 
following  lines : 

“Suit  for  trespass.  Sent  to  justice ; 

This  is  to  cause  you  for  to  summon 

Linsey  woolsey,  what  you  call  ’em? 

The  crazy  son  of  old  Spitzholm, 

To  answer  for  his  devilish  tricks 

Of  cutting  sundry  sticks — 

Of  timber,  on  Sam  Myer’s  land.” 

Another  case  of  Mr.  Scott’s  was  against 
John  Luke.  Seventy  years  ago  Air.  Luke  kept 
a tavern  where  the  boundary  road  crosses  the 
Sandusky  river  in  Sandusky  township.  It  was 
a popular  resort,  and  in  the  early  days  did  a 
large  business.  In  front  of  the  tavern  was  the 
usual  post,  and  on  top  of  it  was  (he  signboard 
on  which  was  painted  a black  horse,  so  it  was 
known  as  the  Black  Horse  tavern.  One  of 
the  neighbors  had  some  trouble  with  Mr.  I .nkc, 


and  he  hired  Scott  to  conduct  the  case  for  him. 
The  trial  came  off,  and  it  was  to  a jury.  One 
of  the  jurymen  was  Resolved  White  of  Au- 
burn township  who  has  handed  down  the  story. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech,  Air.  Scott  warmed 
to  his  subject,  w'ith  the  following  very  far  from 
flattering  reference  to  the  defendant: 

“ In  six  days  God  made  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  on  the  seventh  he  rested;  and  then 
he  took  the  scraps  which  he  could  not  use  in 
the  formation  of  the  earth  or  the  animals  that 
walked  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  fishes  of  the  sea 
or  the  reptiles  that  crawled  upon  the  earth;  he 
moulded  this  refuse  into  human  form,  and  with 
his  fist  he  punched  in  two  eyes,  and  put  on  a 
nose,  and  he  called  it  John  Luke.” 

Another  similar  case  was  in  1844,  when  a 
hog  case  was  being  tried  in  the  court  house;  the 
attorney  for  the  prosecution  was  Jude  Hall  of 
Upper  Sandusky,  the  stealing  having  occurred 
in  the  Wyandot  part  of  Crawford.  In  his 
speech  to  the  jury  he  said:  “Why,  gentlemen 

of  the  jury,  you  may  put  one  foot  upon  Her- 
cules, and  the  other  upon  Jupiter,  and  lay  your 
telescope,  straddle  of  the  sun,  and  gaze  over 
this  wide  creation,  and  you  can’t  find  as  mean 
a man  as  John  Smith.” 

This  same  gentleman  in  a case  at  Bucyrus, 
thus  alluded  to  the  opposing  counsel:  “Why, 

your  honor,  he’s  a mere  circumstance,  a fabric, 
a ruta  baga.” 

A similar  illustration  occurred  at  Bucyrus, 
years  later.  An  important  case  was  on,  and 
John  R.  Clymer  was  one  of  the  attorneys,  and 
speaking  of  one  of  the  young  attorneys  of  the 
opposition,  with  a wave  of  the  hand  he  brushed 
him  aside,  with  the  remark:  “He  amounts  to 
no  more  in  this  case  than  a tly  on  the  periphery 
of  a wheel.” 

Josiah  Scott  once  went  to  Osceola  to  try  a 
case  before  Squire  Tuttle,  and  after  lie  had 
made  his  eloquent  and  convincing  argument, 
as  he  thought,  to  the  jury,  the  opposing  counsel 
spoke  ol  the  ellort  of  the  future  Supreme 
Judge  in  the  following  vigorous  style:  “The 
gentleman  may  roar  like  a salamander,  but  my 
positions  are  adamantine,  and  must  prevail.” 

Ol  the  early  lawyers,  Isaac  II.  Allen  died  in 
Buevnis  in  1828. 

John  II.  Morrison,  soon  after  he  left  the 
Treasurer’s  office  went  to  Findlay,  lie  had 
but  one  arm.  lie  was  a verv  fair  lawyer,  not 
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one  of  the  ablest  in  those  early  clays,  but  had  a 
keen  tongue.  At  one  time  he  was  conducting 
a case  in  which  he  became  very  much  interested, 
and  after  the  evidence  was  all  in  he  was  sat- 
isfied lie  would  lose,  so  he  opened  his  remarks 
to  the  jury,  about  as  follows:  “May  it  please 
the  court:  By  the  perjury  of  witnesses,  the 

ignorance  of  the  jury,  and  the  corruption  of 
the  court,  1 expect  to  be  beaten  in  this  case." 
Here,  the  judge,  who  was  Patrick  G.  Goode, 
interrupted  him  with  the  remark:  “What  is 
that  you  say,  Mr.  Morrison?"  The  latter 
coolly  replied:  “That  is  all  I have  to  say  on 
that  point,”  and  commenced  his  address  to  his 
“ignorant”  jury.  At  another  time  lie  had  a 
separation  case,  where  the  wife  had  taken  the 
child,  and  the  husband  wanted  it,  so  Morrison 
for  the  husband,  got  out  a writ  of  replevin,  and 
the  sheriff  seized  the  child,  and  two  disinter- 
ested parties  were  appointed  to  appraise  the 
value  of  it.  They  failed  to  agree,  and  two 
more  were  appointed  with  a like  result;  while 
the  third  set  of  appraisers  were  at  work,  a 
brother  of  the  mother  of  the  child  grabbed  the 
infant  and  mounting  his  horse,  started  away  at 
full  speed.  Morrison  gazed  after  the  vanishing 
horseman,  and  remarked : “There  goes  my 

case.  I could  replevin  the  devil  out  of  hell,  if 
I could  only  get  appraisers  to  put  a value  on 
him.” 

Charles  Stanberg  was  known  as  the  “linsey 
woolsey”  lawyer,  as  he  appeared  in  court  wear- 
ing a suit  of  that  material.  Both  he  and 
Michael  Flick  left  at  an  early  date. 

Josiah  Scott  arrived  in  June,  1829.  One  of 
his  first  cases  was  before  Squire  Jas.  Stewart, 
two  miles  east  of  Bucyrus.  He  walked  out  and 
back.  IT  is  client  was  Charles  Bacon,  and 
Scott  asked  him  if  he  thought  $1.50  was  too 
much  to  charge  for  his  services.  Bacon  thought 
not,  and  the  charge  was  made,  hut  Scott  over- 
looked the  collecting  of  the  hill  for  years. 
He  was  a great  student,  and  at  times  very  ab- 
sent minded,  in  1840  he  was  a member  of 
the  Legislature,  and  on  one  of  his  trips  to 
Columbus,  George  Lauck,  who  was  county 
treasurer,  gave  him  a package  containing  the 
money  for  his  semi-annual  settlement  with 
the  state  treasurer.  Reaching  Columbus  be 
took  the  package  from  his  saddle-bags  and 
put  it  in  bis  pocket  before  going  in  to  break- 
fast. After  he  left  the  dining-room  he  found 


the  money  was  gone,  he  hurried  back  and  for- 
tunately found  the  package  under  the  table, 
it  having  slipped  from  his  pocket.  At  another 
time  he  had  business  at  Marion,  and  he  hung 
up  his  coat  in  the  hotel  office,  and  went  to  bed. 
The  next  morning  the  coat  was  still  there,  but 
the  pocket-book  containing  $500  was  gone. 
Scott  was  a great  friend  of  the  Indians  who 
called  him  “Big  Head,”  as  he  wore  a number 
8 hat.  He  used  to  take  part  in  their  sports, 
and  in  all  their  cases  he  was  the  attorney  for 
the  Indians.  One  of  the  Indians  named  a son 
Josiah  Scott,  and  when  the  Wyandots  went 
west  in  1844,  Josiah  accompanied  them.  Mr. 
Scott  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Pa.,  in 
1S03,  and  graduated  with  high  honors  from 
Jefferson  college,  Pa.,  in  1821.  He  taught  in 
that  college,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  Located  at  Bucyrus,  in  1829. 

When  the  war  was  over  the  Michigan  bound- 
ary came  up  in  1835.  Mr.  Scott  raised  a com- 
pany but  the  matter  was  settled  by  the  courts 
and  the  company  was  not  needed.  In  1840 
he  represented  the  county  in  the  Legislature 
and  about  1851  went  to  Hamilton,  Butler 
County,  Ohio,  where  he  continued  the  practice 
of  his  profession. 

In  1856  he  was  appointed,  by  Governor 
Chase,  a judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  judge 
Ranney,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  to  serve  the  full  term  of  five  years, 
being  subsequently  re-elected  in  1861  and  1866. 
He  returned  to  Bucyrus  in  1870  and  at  the  close 
of  his  last  term  as  judge  resumed  practice  at 
the  bar.  In  1876  he  was  appointed,  by  Gover- 
nor Hayes,  as  a member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Commission,  a body  composed  of  five  judges, 
created  in  1875,  to  dispose  of  a part  of  tbe 
accumulated  business  then  on  the  docket  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  having  the  same  jurisdic- 
tion and  power  in  respect  to  such  business  as 
the  Supreme  Court  itself.  Elected  chief  judge 
for  one  year  by  bis  associate  members  of  the 
commission,  he  served  ably  in  that  capacity, 
and  subsequently  remained  a member  of  the 
commission  until  February  1,  1879,  tbe  close 
of  its  term. 

Judge  Scott  was  an  eloquent  advocate  and 
an  able  and  learned  lawyer  and  jurist.  He 
was  a man  of  excellent  education,  a fine  math- 
ematician and  well  read  in  the  classics,  lie 
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was  moreover  a Christian  gentleman,  an  elder 
for  years  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  of  genial 
disposition,  sparkling  wit  and  endowed  by 
nature  with  a line  presence.  His  active  pro- 
fessional career  covered  a period  of  half  a 
century,  the  great  part  of  which  time  was  spent 
in  this  community  and  no  man  was  better  un- 
derstood and  more  highly  appreciated  and 
esteemed.  He  died  June  15,  1879. 

George  Sweney  was  horn  near  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  in  [796.  After  graduating  at  Dickinson 
college,  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  Beginning  about  1820,  he  practiced 
his  profession  for  ten  years  at  Gettysburg. 
In  1830  he  came  to  Bucyrus,  where  he  con- 
tinued in  his  profession.  I le  was  elected  pros- 
ecuting attorney,  and  while  holding  that  office, 
in  1838,  was  elected  a member  of  Congress 
from  the  Fourteenth  Ohio  district,  being  re- 
elected in  1840.  In  1853  l’e  removed  to 
Geneseo,  111.,  but,  after  an  absence  of  three 
years,  returned  and  was  again  elected  prose- 
cuting attorney.  After  his  term  in  this  office 
he  retired  from  the  bar.  He  died  in  Bucyrus, 
Ohio,  Oct.  10,  1877.  Mr.  Sweney  was  a man 
of  line  appearance,  honorable  character  and 
amiable  manners.  He  was  a good  lawyer  but 
his  tastes  inclined  him  more  to  the  study  of 
science  and  literature  than  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  which  was  always  more  or  less  dis- 
tasteful to  him.  He  was  plain  and  domestic 
in  his  habits  and  was  never  so  well  contented 
as  when  engaged  in  his  favorite  studies  in  the 
quiet  and  retirement  of  his  own  home. 

John  Smith  came  in  1832,  but  did  not  prac- 
tice law  until  later.  At  first  he  kept  a dry  goods 
store  on  the  west  lot  of  where  the  Ouinby 
Block  now  is.  lie  later  was  elected  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  had  his  office  in  a frame  just 
west  of  the  Rowse  Block.  Fie  was  an  office 
lawyer,  and  did  much  in  the  way  of  conveyanc- 
ing, writing  wills,  and  settling  estates.  I le 
was  an  exceedingly  conscious  and  upright  citi- 
zen. He  was  a widower  and  his  daughter 
kept  house  for  him.  lie  died  in  his  office  I’ortv 
years  ago  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
about  eighty  years  of  age. 

In  August,  1837,  Franklin  Adams  located  in 
Bucyrus,  and  had  his  office  opposite  the  court 
house,  boarding  when  lie  first  arrived  with 
Samuel  Norton,  and  when  the  Lutherans  sold 
their  property  opposite  the  court  house  in  1838, 


he  bought  the  balance  of  the  corner  and  built 
the  brick  which  was  his  office  for  so  many 
years.  In  18  28  he  was  appointed  prosecut- 
ing attorney,  succeeding  George  Sweney  who 
had  been  elected  to  Congress  that  year,  and 
in  1839  was  elected  to  that  office,  and  re- 
elected for  two  more  terms.  He  died  in  1908, 
having  been  a member  of  the  Bucyrus  bar  for 
over  seventy  years. 

John  M.  Armstrong  practiced  law  in  Bucy- 
rus from  1838  to  1843.  lie  was  a graduate 
of  Norwalk  Seminary  and  had  studied  his 
profession  under  Judge  James  Stewart,  of 
Mansfield,  graduating  at  the  Cincinnati  law 
school.  He  was  a well  educated  and  accom- 
plished man,  but  was  partly  of  Indian  blood, 
his.  father,  Robert  Armstrong,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  having  married 
a quarter-blood  Wyandot  woman.  In  1839 
he  was  the  W hig  candidate  for  prosecuting  at- 
torney against  Franklin  Adams,  but  was  de- 
feated. He  moved  west  in  1843  with  the 
W yandot  Indians  to  where  the  town  of  Wyan- 
dot, Kansas,  now  stands.  A few  years  later  he 
died  at  Mansfield  where  he  had  stopped  for  a 
visit,  w hile  on  his  way  back  from  Washington, 
having  gone  there  on  business  connected  w ith 
the  Indians.  His  wife  was  a daughter  of 
Rev.  Russell  Bigelow,  a prominent  Methodist 
preacher  in  the  early  days. 

In  the  spring  of  1844  the  Bucyrus  bar  was 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  Lawrence  W. 
Hall,  who  came  here  from  Cuyahoga  county. 
Elected  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  county, 
lie  held  that  position  by  successive  elections 
from  October,  1845,  to  October,  1851.  At  the 
fall  election  of  1851,  the  first  under  the  new' 
constitution,  he  was  elected  a judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas  Court,  and  served  in  that  of- 
fice until  February,  1857.  He  was  a member 
of  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  be- 
ing elected  in  1856.  He  subsequently  con- 
tinued the  practice  of  law  in  Bucyrus  until  his 
death,  which  took'  place  January  18.  1863. 
Judge  Mali  was  a successful  practitioner,  and 
was  a politician  as  well  as  a lawyer,  lie  was 
kind  and  genial  in  disposition,  was  very  pop- 
ular and  was  noted  for  his  urbane  manners 
while  on  the  bench.  Being  associated  with 
that  party  that  was  opposed  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  Whir  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
lie  was  arrested  in  1862  and  for  a number  of 
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weeks  was  nominally  held  as  a political  pris- 
oner at  Camp  Mansfield,  but  allowed  to  go 
about  on  parole. 

Josiah  S.  Plants  came  from  his  father's  farm 
in  Liberty  township  to  Ihicyrus  and  worked  at 
the  trade  of  shoemaker,  and  while  at  work 
kept  a law  book  beside  him  from  which  he 
studied.  Later  he  was  taken  from  his  shoe- 
maker's bench  to  teach  in  the  schools.  He 
then  read  law  under  Josiah  Scott,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1844  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Bucyrus. 

In  the  fall  of  [858  he  was  elected  a judge  of 
the  Common  Pleas  Court  for  a five  years’  term, 
beginning  in  February,  1859.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  industry,  honesty  of  purpose, 
devotion  to  his  friends,  fidelity  to  his  clients, 
and  earnestness  and  force  as  a public  speaker. 
His  promising  career  was  unfortunately  cut 
short,  his  death  taking  place  August  23,  1863, 
as  the  result  of  wounds  received  by  the  ac- 
cidental discharge  of  a gun  while  hunting  in 
Indiana. 

E.  A.  Wood  and  William  Fisher  practiced 
law  in  Bucyrus  early  in  the  forties,  but  after 
a short  stay  here  removed  to  other  locations. 

Joseph  E.  Jewett,  who  came  from  Wayne 
county,  conducted  a law  office  in  Bucyrus  from 
1844  until  the  fall  of  1848,  whn  he  removed  to 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  While  here  he  assisted 
in  organizing  a Masonic  lodge,  and  was  the 
first  master.  He  was  also  the  first  captain  of 
the  fire  department. 

Enoch  W.  Merriman,  born  in  Bucyrus  in 
1830,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1853  an(l 
practiced  until  the  spring  of  1861,  when  he 
responded  to  President  Lincoln’s  first  call  for 
troops,  and  was  lieutenant  of  the  first  com- 
pany that  left  the  county,  Co.  C of  the  Eighth 
Ohio,  lie  died  in  camp  at  Grafton,  W.  Va., 
August  1 2,  1861. 

Burr  Morris,  horn  in  Stark  county  in  1829, 
was  educated  at  Findlay  Academy,  read  law 
with  Henry  Brown  ol  Findlay,  Ohio,  and  was 
graduated  at  the  Cincinnati  Law  School  in 
18  33-  In  the  following  year  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  began  practice  in  Bucyrus.  He 
was  twice  elected  prosecuting  attorney,  first 
in  October,  i8(>i,  and  again  in  1863.  Sufi 
scquentlv  removed  to  Albany,  Linn  county, 
Oregon;  he  was  there  elected  county  judge  and 
died  while  in  office  in  November,  1866. 


Henry  C.  Rowse,  son  of  Zalmon  Rowse, 
born  in  Bucyrus  in  1835,  practiced  law  here 
for  about  three  years,  beginning  in  1857.  lie 
was  mayor  of  Bucyrus  in  i860.  Me  died  at 
Rockford,  111.,  in  October,  1862,  at  the  time  of 
his  death  holding  a position  as  clerk  in  the 
Interior  Department  at  Washington. 

Samuel  J.  Elliott  began  law  practice  at 
Bucyrus  in  August,  1837.  In  August  of  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  probate  judge 
of  Crawford  county  by  Gov.  Chase,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  P.  S. 
Marshall.  Mr.  Elliott  was  the  only  Republican 
that  ever  held  office  in  the  court  house  since 
the  Republican  party  was  formed.  He  held 
the  office  until  October  18,  1838,  when  his  suc- 
cessor was  elected  and  qualified.  In  1839  he 
removed  to  \\  apakoneta,  w here  he  subse- 
quently died. 

V illiam  S.  Fitzsimmons,  born  in  Crawford 
County  in  1841,  read  law  under  D.  W.  Swigart 
at  Bucyrus  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
March,  1868.  In  March  1861  he  enlisted  in 
the  8th  Regiment,  O.  V.  L,  with  which  he 
saw  much  hard  service.  I le  was  severely 
wounded  at  Antietam,  and  finally  died  from 
the  effects  of  his  wounds,  at  Bucyrus,  on  July 
11,  1870. 

Robert  McKelley  was  born  in  Lancaster 
county,  Pa.,  in  1815,  and  removed  to  Knox 
county,  Ohio  in  1834.  Subsequently  coming  to 
Bucyrus,  he  commenced  law  practice  here  Au- 
gust 1,  1842.  In  1843  he  was  appointed  bv 
President  Polk  registrar  of  the  land  office  at 
Upper  Sandusky.  Here  he  had  charge  of  the 
sales  of  the  lands  of  the  Wyandot  reservation, 
holding  the  office  until  its  removal  from  Upper 
Sandusky.  From  January  to  October,  1832,  he 
was  probate  judge  of  Wyandot  county,  being 
the  first  to  hold  that  office.  In  January,  1834, 
he  was  elected  a director  of  the  Ohio  & Indiana 
Railroad  Company  and  was  its  president  the 
last  year  of  its  separate  organization.  While 
serving  on  its  board  of  directors  he  originated 
the  movement  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
three  companies  owning  the  continuous  line  of 
railroad  between  Pittsburg  and  Chicago,  re- 
sulting in  the  organization  of  the  Pittsburg, 
hi.  Wayne  N Chicago  Railway  Company,  lie 
was  also  for  several  years  a director  and  so- 
licitor of  the  latter  company.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Ohio  senate  lor  Crawford.  Seneca 
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and  Wyandot  counties  from  January  i,  1858, 
to  January  1,  i860. 

Abraham  Summers  commenced  the  practice 
of  law  in  liucyrus  in  1850.  He  was  elected 
prosecuting'  attorney  for  Crawford  county  in 
1855  and  was  re-elected  in  1857.  He  was  sub- 
sequently twice  elected  probate  judge,  in  i860 
and  1863.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Hicks- 
ville,  Ohio,  where  he  died. 

William  M.  Scroggs  came  to  Bucyrus  with 
his  father  in  1839.  lie  was  conductor  on  the 
first  passenger  train  that  came  to  Bucyrus. 
Was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  but  practiced  very 
little,  becoming  Mayor  of  the  village  and 
county  auditor. 

Conrad  W.  Butterfield  opened  a law  office  in 
Bucyrus  in  1853  and  practiced  here  until  i860, 
when  he  removed  to  Lima,  Ohio.  Returning 
to  Bucyrus  in  1863  he  resumed  practice  here 
and  remained  until  1870,  when  he  removed  to 
Madison,  Wis.  He  w as  a man  of  literary  tastes 
and  was  the  author  of  several  works,  including 
a "History  of  Seneca  County,  Ohio,”  and  a 
"History  of  Col.  Crawford’s  Expedition 
Against  the  Indians  in  1782,”  which  latter  work 
has  had  a wide  circulation,  and  is  the  stand- 
ard authority  on  that  campaign.  He  died  at 
Madison,  Wis. 

Abner  M.  Jackson,  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
September,  1854,  began  practice  in  Bucyrus. 
From  1851  to  1855  he  served  as  auditor  of 
Craw  ford  county  and  was  elected  prosecuting 
attorney  of  the  county  in  October,  1859.  In 
1871  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  Fourth  Sub- 
division of  the  3rd  district  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Court,  composed  of  Craw'ford,  Hancock, 
Marion,  Seneca,  Wood  and  Wyandot  coun- 
ties. In  1874  he  resigned  and  removed  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  from  there  he  went  to  Silver- 
ton,  Col.,  where  he  died. 

Cyrus  Linn,  James  W.  Smith,  John  D.  Sears 
and  I.  F.  Price  all  practiced  law  in  Bucyrus 
for  short  periods  in  the  forties  and  early  fifties, 
subsequently  removing  to  other  localities,  J. 
1).  Sears  removing  to  Wyandot  county  w hen 
it  was  organized  in  1845,  and  becoming  the 
leader  of  the  bar  in  that  county.  In  1873  he 
w-as  elected  without  opposition  to  represent 
Wyandot  county  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. Some  years  ago  he  retired  from  prac- 
tice and  made  his  home  in  California  where 
he  died  in  September,  1912. 


Cyrus  Sears,  born  in  Delaware  county  in 
1832,  came  to  Crawford  county  with  his  par- 
ents in  1836.  Graduated  at  the  Cincinnati 
Law  School  in  1856  he  began  practice  in  June 
of  that  year  at  Upper  Sandusky.  From  April 
1,  1857,  to  June  15,  1859,  he  practiced  his  pro- 
fession in  Bucyrus,  when  he  removed  to  Upper 
Sandusky.  In  August,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the 
nth  Ohio  Independent  Battery  of  Light  Ar- 
tillery, and  subsequently  made  a brilliant  rec- 
ord as  a soldier,  being  several  times  promoted, 
and  in  April,  1863,  becoming  Lieut.  Colonel 
of  the  11th  Louisiana  Volunteers,  afterward 
named  as  the  49th  U.  S.  Colored  Infantry. 
He  behaved  with  great  gallantry  in  various 
battles  and  was  recommended  for  promotion 
by  Generals  Hamilton,  Rosecrans  and  Grant. 

Matthias  Buchman,  who  read  law  with 
Judge  A.  M.  Jackson,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
m i860.  He  was  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Crawford  county  from  April,  1864  (succeed- 
ing Burr  Morris,  who  resigned),  until  October, 
1865.  Later  he  removed  to  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Among  the  other  lawyers  who  practiced  in 
Bucyrus  in  the  later  fifties  and  early  sixties, 
but  who  remained  only  a short  time,  were 
Christopher  Elliott,  1858;  C.  M.  Dodson,  1860- 
1862;  Archibald  McGregor,  1858-60;  j.  A.  Es- 
till,  1858-59;  John  B.  Scroggs,  1861-63;  and 
Joseph  R.  Swigart,  1859.  Mr.  McGregor  dur- 
ing his  residence  here,  in  addition  to  his  law 
practice,  engaged  in  the  publication  of  the 
Crawford  Comity  Forum.  He  subsequently 
returned  to  Canton,  from  which  place  he  had 
come.  Stephen  1).  Young  practiced  two  years 
in  Bucyrus,  from  1875  to  1877,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Norwalk,  Ohio,  and  is  now  judge  in 
that  district.  Walter  B.  Richie,  who  came 
from  Lima,  practiced  in  Bucyrus  as  a member 
of  the  firm  of  Richie  & Eaton  from  1876  to 
1879,  when  he  returned  to  Lima,  became  prom- 
inent in  his  profession  and  Grand  Chancellor 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  of  the  United  States. 

Robert  Lee,  born  1805  in  Butler  county,  Pa., 
in  1823,  removed  with  his  father’s  family  to 
Leesville,  then  in  Richland  county.  In  early 
manhood  he  was  engaged  in  various  business 
enterprises.  T11  18361  he  w as  elected  a member 
of  the  Ohio  legislature  for  Richland  county 
and  was  re-elected  in  1837.  For  ten  years,  be- 
ginning with  1839,  he  held  the  office  of  justice 
of  the  peace.  In  1849  he  was  elected  by  the 
Legislature  an  associate  judge  of  the  Court  of 
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Common  Pleas  of  Crawford  county,  and  held 
that  office  until  February,  1852,  when  it  was 
abolished  by  the  new  constitution  of  the  state. 
In  1853  he  was  elected  state  senator  for  Craw- 
ford, Seneca  and  Wyandot  counties,  and  was 
chosen  president  pro  ton  of  the  senate,  May 
1,  1854,  serving  during  the  illness  of  Lieut. 
Governor  Myers.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
by  the  Supreme  Court  May  3,  1854,  but  he 
devoted  very  little  time  to  the  profession  of  the 
law.  For  one  term  he  served  as  mayor  of 
Crestline.  In  1869  he  was  elected  probate 
judge  of  Crawford  county,  being  re-elected  in 
1872,  and  made  his  home  at  Bucyrus  until  his 
death. 

John  Hopley  came  to  Bucyrus  in  1856  as 
superintendent  of  the  Union  Schools.  Admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1858,  he  began  practice  in 
partnership  witth  A.  M.  Jackson.  I11  1862  he 
visited  England  on  professional  business.  On 
his  return  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  ac- 
cepted a clerkship  in  the  Treasury  Department 
at  Washington,  became  secretary  in  the  office 
of  Secretary  Chase,  giving  especially  attention 
to  the  subject  of  finance,  lie  was  afterward 
transferred  to  the  Currency  Bureau,  and  had 
charge  of  the  statistical  division,  in  1864  he 
resigned  and  engaged  in  a New  York  City 
banking  establishment.  In  1866  he  was  ap- 
pointed examiner  of  National  hanks  for  the 
southern  states  and  Kansas.  In  September, 
1867,  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Bucyrus 
Journal  and  became  its  editor,  in  the  following 
May  becoming  sole  proprietor  of  the  office.  1 le 
was  appointed  postmaster  at  Bucyrus  in  Au- 
gust, 1870  and  held  the  position  until  Jan- 
uary, 1879,  and  was  reappointed  in  1890,  serv- 
ing another  four  years.  He  died  at  his  home 
in  Bucyrus  June  3,  1904. 

Daniel  W.  Swigart,  born  in  Franklin  county, 
Pa.,  in  1824,  came  to  Crawford  county  in  the 
fall  of  1846.  lie  was  appointed  deputy  clerk 
of  the  court,  in  which  position  he  served  until 
April,  1848,  when  he  became  clerk  and  held 
the  office  until  January,  1852,  when  it  became 
an  elective  office  under  the  new  constitution. 
Having  graduated  from  the  Cincinnati  Law 
School,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  June, 
1852,  and  at  once  opened  an  office  in  Bucyrus. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  served  in  the  Ouar- 
termastcr’s  Department,  with  headquarters  at 
Cincinnati,  and  was  president  of  the  Atlantic 


& Lake  Erie  Raihvay  Company  from  Septem- 
ber, 1869,  to  August,  1873.  lie  died  very  sud- 
denly on  November  25,  1880. 

Jacob  Scroggs  was  born  at  Canton,  Ohio, 
in  1827  and  came  to  Bucyrus  w ith  his  father’s 
family  in  1839.  He  was  variously  occupied 
for  several  years  and  in  the  meanwhile  studied 
law,  being  graduated  from  the  Cincinnati  Law 
School  in  1854.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Hamilton  county  and  in  1855  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Bucyrus.  He  was 
several  times- elected  mayor  of  the  village.  He 
served  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Civil 
War  as  chairman  of  the  Crawford  County 
Military  Committee,  and  in  1864  and  in  1880 
was  Presidential  elector  for  this  district. 

Stephen  R.  Harris  was  horn  in  Stark 
County,  Ohio,  in  1824.  He  finished  his  col- 
legiate education  at  Western  Reserve  College 
in  1846,  and,  having  read  law  with  his  uncle, 
John  Harris,  at  Canton,  Ohio,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1849.  In  the  same  year  he  opened 
an  office  in  Bucyrus,  being  in  partnership  w ith 
Josiah  Scott,  their  association  being  continued 
tip  to  the  time  of  the  latter’s  death,  except  dur- 
ing the  time  that  Judge  Scott  was  on  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  a member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Commission.  In  1895  Mr. 
Harris  was  elected  to  Congress  from  this  dis- 
trict, serving  one  term.  He  died  at  his  home 
in  Bucyrus,  Jan.  15,  1905. 

James  Clements  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
August,  1854.  He  had  previously  held  the 
office  of  county  sheriff,  having  been  elected  in 
1845  and  re-elected  in  1847.  He  was  probate 
judge  of  Crawford  county  from  Eebruary, 
1864,  to  Eebruary,  1870. 

I homas  Beer  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
Bucyrus  in  j8f>2,  coming  to  the  county  as  the 
editor  of  the  Forum.  In  1863  he  was  elected 
a member  of  the  Legislature  and  was  re- 
elected in  1865.  lie  represented  Crawford 
county  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1873,  and,  as  a member  of  the  Committees  on 
Judiciary  and  Municipal  Corporations  showed 
his  great  legal  ability.  In  August,  1874,  he  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  Allen  a judge  of  the  Fourth 
Subdivision  of  the  third  district  of  the  Com- 
mon I ’leas  ( ourt,  composed  of  Craw  ford,  1 bail- 
cock,  Marion,  Seneca,  Wood  and  Wyandot 
counties,  to  fill  a vacancy  caused  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Judge  A.  M.  Jackson.  In  October 
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of  the  same  year  lie  was  elected  by  the  people 
to  fill  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  in 
February,  1877.  In  the  fall  of  187O  he  was 
elected  to  a lull  term  of  live  years  and  re- 
elected in  1881.  In  1885  he  was  elected  to  the 
circuit  bench  and  re-elected,  serving  until  1893. 

John  A.  Eaton,  born  in  Crawtord  county, 
Ohio,  in  1853,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  October,  1876.  Until  May, 
1879,  he  practiced  his  profession  in  Bucyrus  as 
a member  of  the  linn  of  Richie  & Eaton.  lie 
then  went  to  Kansas  where  he  engaged  in  the 
banking  business,  in  connection  with  his  law 
practice. 

Isaac  Cahill,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1877, 
and  served  for  four  years  as  prosecuting  at- 
torney. 

John,  R.  Clymer,  born  in  Franklin  county, 
Ohio,  in  1834,  acquired  both  a commercial  and 
university  education,  and  for  two  or  three 
years  in  the  later  fifties  was  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work,  lie  was  clerk  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Crawford  county  from  i860 
to  1868,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  Forum 
which  lie  conducted  for  ten  years.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  in  1878,  and 
practiced  law  in  Bucyrus  until  his  death.  He 
was  noted  as  one  of  the  most  finished  speakers 
in  the  county. 

Frank  S.  Monnett  was  a graduate  of  the 
Delaware  University,  read  law  in  Bucyrus,  and 
was  elected  city  solicitor.  In  1896  he  was 
elected  attorney-general  of  the  state,  and  re- 
elected in  1898,  and  after  his  term  of  office 
expired  has  made  his  home  in  Columbus. 

Smith  W.  Bennett  read  law  in  Bucyrus,  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  in  1897  went  to  Co- 
lumbus as  Assistant  Attorney  General  and 
chief  counsel  in  that  office,  and  after  ten  years’ 
service  made  his  home  in  Columbus. 

\V.  C.  Lemert  was  born  in  Texas  township. 
March  4,  1837.  Me  attended  the  academy  at 
Republic  for  one  year,  then  Heidelberg  College, 
finishing  his  education  at  the  Ohio  \\  esleyan 
University  where  he  graduated  in  the  class  of 
’58.  Me  read  law  with  Franklin  Adams  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859.  1 le  practiced 

for  two  years  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  he 
entered  the  army,  becoming  colonel  of  the  86th 
Ohio;  after  four  years’  service  he  was  mustered 
out,  and  devoted  his  time  to  railroad  building. 


and  manufacturing,  until  he  retired  from  active 
business,  his  home  still  being  in  Bucyrus. 

Among  tiie  present  practitioners  in  Bucyrus, 
are  David  C.  Cahill  who  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  December,  1800,  and  practiced  law  in 
Bucyrus  until  April,  1865.  He  then  went 
West,  spending  two  years  in  California  and 
Oregon.  Subsequently  returning  to  Bucyrus, 
he  resumed  practice  here  in  June,  1867.  I11 

the  fall  of  1873  lie  was  elected  clerk  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Crawford  county, 
and  held  that  position  from  February,  1874, 
until  February,  1880,  after  which  he  returned 
to  the  practice  of  law. 

Ebenezer  B.  Finley  was  born  at  Orville, 
Wayne  county,  Ohio,  in  1833.  Some  years 
of  his  earlier  life  were  spent  in  the  West.  In 
1859  *le  located  in  Bucyrus  and,  having  studied 
law  under  his  uncle,  Stephen  R.  Harris,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  June,  1861.  I11  the  fall 

of  that  year  lie  recruited  a military  company, 
was  elected  first  lieutenant,  the  company  be- 
coming a part  of  the  64th  Regiment,  O.  V.  1. 
The  regiment  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Shiloh.  Disabled  by  an  accident,  Mr.  Finley 
retired  from  the  service  in  September,  1862, 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Bucyrus, 
and  was  mayor  of  the  v illage  for  two  years. 
He  was  twice  elected  to  Congress,  in  187(1 
and  1878,  and  as  a member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  distinguished  himself  by 
speeches  on  various  public  questions,  during 
his  second  term  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Expenditures.  In  1884 
he  was  appointed  adjutant-general  of  the 
state  under  Gov.  IToadly  and  had  charge  of 
the  Ohio  troops  at  Cincinnati  when  the  rioters 
burned  the  Hamilton  county  court  house.  In 
1896  he  was  elected  circuit  judge  to  till  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
Judge  Henry  W.  Seney.  With  David  C.  Cahill 
lie  is  the  veteran  practitioner  in  the  county. 
Besides  a vast  amount  of  legal  work,  lie  has 
devoted  much  time  to  historical  research,  be- 
ing an  authority  on  the  Mound  Builders. 

Judge  ).  C.  Tobias  read  law  in  Bucyrus,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1887  was  elected 
probate  judge  of  the  county,  serving  for  six 
years.  In  1897  lie  was  elected  Common  Pleas 
judge,  serving  two  terms  of  five  years  each. 

Anson  Wickham  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
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Kenton,  Ohio,  in  September,  1875,  and  was 
for  lour  years  prosecuting  attorney  of  the 
county;  Charles  Gallniger,  of  the  linn  of  Kin- 
ley  & Gallniger,  was  also  prosecuting  attorney 
for  two  terms.  Judge  Edward  Voilrath  was 
appointed  circuit  judge  by  Gov.  Herrick  in 
1905.  Judge  C.  E.  Schaber  was  elected  pro- 
bate judge  m 1905  and  re-elected  in  1908. 
Wallace  E.  Monnett,  of  the  firm  of  Scroggs  & 
Monnett  was  referee  in  bankruptcy  for  a num- 
ber of  years.  W.  J.  Schwenck  is  the  present 
prosecuting  attorney.  William  C.  Beer  is  the 
present  releree  in  bankruptcy,  and  also  served 
as  city  solicitor.  O.  \V.  Kennedy  is  the  present 
city  solicitor.  Other  attorneys  are  L.  C. 
Keighner,  R.  V.  Sears,  Charles  J.  Scroggs,  Al- 
fred S.,  Samuel  and  Godfrey  Leuthold,  James 
W.  Miller,  J.  W.  Wright,  Edward  J.  Myers, 
and  Benjamin  Meek,  who  w'as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing attorneys  in  Wyandot  county,  before  bis 
removal  to  Bucyrus  a few  years  ago. 

Among  the  early  members  of  the  Gabon 
bar  were  Andrew  Poe,  M.  V.  Payne,  George 
Crawford,  Lewis  Bartow  and  W.  A.  Hall. 

Abraham  Underwood  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1855.  He  was  twice  elected  mayor  of 
Gabon  in  1878  and  1871.  He  served  as  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  for  twenty-seven  years. 

Henry  C.  Carhart  read  law  under  Judges 
Brinkerhoff  and  Geddes,  at  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  July,  1852. 
After  practicing  a year  at  Mansfield  he  re- 
moved, in  October,  1853,  to  Gabon.  lie  was 
mayor  of  Gabon  for  three  years,  from  April, 
1854;  postmaster  from  May,  1861,  until  Au- 
gust, 1864.  1 le  was  also  a member  of  the  Ga- 

bon Union  school  board,  and  a delegate  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention  in  1876. 

James  W.  Coulter,  born  in  1846,  in  Coshoc- 
ton county,  Ohio,  read  law  with  Judge  Thomas 
Beer,  at  Bucyrus,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  August,  1865.  lie  immediately  began 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Gabon.  Me 
was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  Crawford 
county  m 1869  and  re-elected  in  1871  lie 
served  as  a member  ol  the  county  board  of 
school  examiners  and  of  the  board  of  education 
of  the  Gabon  Union  schools. 

Jacob  Meuser  was  admitted  to  the  bar  about 
1874.  lie  was  a member  of  the  legislature 
from  January,  187c),  to  January,  1880,  and  w as 


chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  committee, 
and  was  one  of  the  brightest  men  of  the  Craw- 
ford county  bar. 

Seth  G.  Cummings  was  prosecuting  attorney 
of  Crawford  county  from  1873  to  1877.  He 
moved  to  Mansfield  where  he  continued  the 
practice  of  Ins  profession. 

John  JJeGolley  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  in  1871.  He  removed  to 
Gabon  in  1S74  and  commenced  practice  in 
1876.  In  1879  lie  was  elected  corporation  at- 
torney, being  the  first  to  serve  under  the  city 
charter.  He  later  removed  to  Marion. 

George  VV.  Ziegler  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1876.  He  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney 
of  Crawford  county  in  1877  and  re-elected  in 
1879-,  and  later  represented  the  county  for  two 
years  in  the  legislature. 

Alexander  E.  Anderson  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  18G9,  and  after  practicing  at  Eindlay 
and  at  Carey,  removed  to  Gabon  in  October, 
1878,  w here  he  remained  but  a few  years. 

The  present  members  of  the  bar  in  Gabon 
are  R.  \\  . Johnston,  who  also  has  an  office  at 
Columbus,  where  lie  devotes  most  of  his  time; 
lie  has  been  both  mayor  and  city  solicitor  of  the 
city.  W.  J.  Geer,  who  has  also  served  as  mayor 
and  city  solicitor.  Carl  II.  1 lenkel,  who  was 
four  years  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county. 
Carl  J.  Gugler,  the  present  city  solicitor.  II. 
R.  Shuler  who  has  been  city  solicitor.  A.  \\  . 
Lewis,  Prank  Pigman,  J.  \Y.  McCarron,  E.  M. 
Shumaker,  Dean  C.  and  |.  M.  Talbott,  and 
R.  C.  Tracht. 

'I 'he  early  members  of  the  bar  at  Crestline 
were  Lemuel  l\.  Moss,  from  1852  to  1834; 
James  \Y.  Paramore,  John  \V.  Jenner,  Samuel 
It.  Jenner  and  ( ).  B.  Cruzen,  the  latter  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  at  Bucyrus  in  1869.  Nathan 
Jones  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Norwalk, 
( ).,  in  1855,  began  practice  at  Crestline  in 
183(1.  lie  wuis  twice  elected  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  Crawford  county,  in  1866  and  1868. 

()!  the  present  members  of  the  bar,  at 
( residue,  the  oldest  is  P.  \\  . Poole,  w ho  was 
admitted  to  practice  at  Bucyrus  in  1863.  lie 
has  been  several  times  elected  mayor  of  Crest- 
line, and  served  two  terms  as  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  the  county,  from  1893  to  1899. 

brederick  Newman  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  i\lt.  (iilead  in  1867. 
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Judge  Daniel  Babst  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Columbus  in  1871.  He  has  been  several 
times  mayor  of  the  village,  and  in  1907  was 
elected  common  pleas  judge,  a position  he  still 
holds. 

d'he  other  members  of  the  bar  at  Crestline 


are  Carl  M.  Babst,  B.  J.  Cattey  and  C.  F. 
Dewald. 

The  only  member  of  the  bar  in  the  county 
outside  of  the  three  cities  is  John  H.  Sheets  of 
New  Washington. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 


MEDICAL 

The  Pioneer  Doctor — Empirical  Treatment  in  Early  Days — I he  "Regular”  Treatment  Of- 
ten inefficient — Various  "isms” — Credulity  of  the  Laity — Hardships  Endured  by  the 
Pioneer  Doctors — Their  Devotion — Fever  and  Ague — Physicians  of  Biicyrus,  Gallon, 
Crestline  and  Other  Towns  in  Crawford  County  Since  Early  Days. 


The  wise  old  doctor  went  his  round, 

Just  pausing  at  our  door  to  say, 

In  the  brief  autocratic  way 
Of  one  who,  prompt  at  duty’s  call, 

Was  free  to  urge  her  claims  on  all, 

That  some  poor  neighbor  sick  abed 
At  night  our  mother’s  aid  would  need, 

John  G.  Whittier. 

Perhaps  no  type  of  pioneer  followed  his 
avocation  under  greater  discouragements,  or 
with  scantier  rewards,  than  did  the  pioneer 
physician,  particularly  if  he  were  a man  hav- 
ing a reasonably  good  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
fession. No  doctor,  of  course,  could  make  a 
living  at  the  time  of  the  earliest  settlements. 
The  country  was  too  thinly  populated  and  the 
inhabitants  too  widely  scattered  and  isolated 
from  each  other  by  natural  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  forest  and  stream  and  swamp,  with  lack  of 
roads  or  bridges,  with  occasional  dangers  in 
the  shape  of  drunken  Indians,  to  make  the  doc- 
tor’s calling  an  easy  or  remunerative  one.  The 
lonely  trails  through  the  forest  were  almost  im- 
passable during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
being  covered  with  mud  and  water,  and,  in  any 
event,  led  merely  from  one  lonely  cabin  to  an- 
other. In  some  places,  particularly  in  the 
region  south  of  Ilueyrus,  the  plains  were 
thickly  covered  with  monstrous  grasses  which 
attained  a height  of  from  six  to  eight  feet  and 
through  w hich  the  pioneer  doctor,  traveling  on 
some  errand  of  mercy  or  urgent  need,  had  to 
force  his  way  on  horseback,  his  clothes  being 
drenched  w ith  the  copious  dews  and  moisture 
from  the  rank  vegetation.  1 1 is  patrons,  also, 
had  little  or  no  money — never  enough  to  pro- 


vide for  themselves  such  ordinary  comforts  as 
would  now  adays  be  regarded  as  absolute  neces- 
sities, and  hence,  when  medical  aid  was  un- 
avoidably sought,  the  ministering  physician 
had  in  most  cases  to  be  content  with  the  prom- 
ise of  future  payment— a promise  that  in  many 
cases  was  never  fulfilled.  Under  such  discour- 
aging circumstances,  therefore,  the  pioneer 
doctor  pursued  his  calling,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  few'  of  those  who  came  first 
to  this  region  remained  long  in  the  community, 
most  of  them  leaving  to  locate  in  the  larger  set- 
tlements. If  any  remained  they  usually  found 
it  necessary  to  unite  some  other  vocation  to 
that  of  medicine. 

Some  of  the  early  doctors  were  mere  em- 
pirics. Not  having  gone  to  the  expense  or 
taken  the  trouble  to  acquire  such  knowledge  of 
their  profession  as  w'as  then  obtainable  in  the 
eastern  cities,  or  in  Europe,  they  adopted  some 
peculiar  system  of  treatment,  which  they  ap- 
plied in  general  to  all  cases  which  came  before 
them  and  which  was  not  only  useless  but 
absurd;  yet,  owing  to  the  general  credulity 
of  mankind  with  respect  to  matters  of  which 
they  are  the  most  ignorant,  and  also  in  large 
part,  to  the  self-assertive  impudence  of  the 
practitioner,  the  latter  was  often  able  to  usurp 
the  functions  of  the  more  reputable  doctor 
and  reap  the  greater  financial  reward. 

Perhaps  the  members  of  the  regular  school 
were  to  blame,  to  some  extent,  for  this  state 
of  things,  through  their  own  lack  of  progres- 
siveness, their  reliance  on  such  old  time  meth- 
ods of  treatment  as  bleeding  and  blisters,  ap- 
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plied  in  cases  where  they  often  proved  useless 
and  sometimes  injurious  to  the  patient,  and 
the  dependence  on  such  drugs  as  mercury,  an- 
timony, arsenic,  opium,  and  others,  which  the 
modern  physician  uses  with  great  caution,  if 
at  all,  but  which  were  then  given  almost  indis- 
criminately. Their  frequent  inefficacy,  and 
the  injurious  effects  they  often  produced,  led 
to  much  general  distrust  of  the  old  school  treat- 
ment and  paved  the  way  for  the  introduction 
of  homeopathy,  hydropathy,  physiopathv, 
Thomsonianism,  chrothermalism,  and  many 
other  “pathies”  and  “isms,”  some  of  which,  by 
virtue  of  whatever  good  they  may  contain,  are 
in  more  or  less  use  today,  together  with  others 
of  later  birth. 

The  general  credulity  of  the  uneducated  lay- 
man was  also  manifested  in  the  support  given 
to  that  class  of  practitioners,  known  as  “In- 
dian doctors,”  the  red  man  being  supposed  to 
have  some  wonderful  secret  knowledge  of  the 
mysterious  virtues  of  various  roots  and  herbs 
far  superior  to  that  gained  by  study  and  ex- 
periment in  the  laboratories  of  civilization,  or 
by  the  Caucasian  mind  under  any  circum- 
stances, except  when  derived  from  Indian 
sources.  This  superstition  has  not  yet  died 
out,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  medical  advertise- 
ments in  the  daily  journals  and  in  the  names 
of  some  of  the  best  advertised  patent  medi- 
cines. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  all  the  va- 
rious forms  of  quackery  which  flourished  at 
one  time  or  another  owing  to  the  various 
causes  referred  to,  or  which,  under  the  same  or 
other  names  are  in  vogue  to  some  extent  to- 
day. Most  of  them  were  based  upon  an  utter 
lack  of  anything  like  scientific  knowledge, 
while  others  were  doubtless  simply  deliberate 
attempts  on  the  part  of  unscrupulous  men  to 
fleece  a gullible  public.  A brief  reference  to 
the  Thomsonian  system  may  suffice.  This  so- 
called  system  of  medicine  was  actually  patented 
in  1 823  by  l)r.  Samuel  Thomson  and  was 
based  on  the  simple  proposition  that  “heat  is 
life  and  cold  is  death.”  Consequently  whatever 
agencies  were  capable  of  producing  heat  in  the 
patient  were  supposed  to  constitute  an  effi- 
cacious mode  of  treatment,  in  almost  any  form 
of  disease.  Such  vegetable  substances  as  lo- 
belia, cayenne  pepper,  bayberry  root  bark,  etc., 
were  among  the  medicines  most  in  use  by  this 


school,  while  sometimes  steam  was  resorted  to 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  patient’s  temperature. 
The  "doctor”  and  his  confreres  published  a 
book  of  241110,  if)(S  pages  of  texts,  w ith  a sup- 
plement of  _'<S  more,  "which  was  supposed  to 
contain  all  that  it  was  necessary  to  know  in 
the  departments  of  anatomy,  physiology,  ma- 
teria medica,  practice,  surgery,  midwifery  and 
chemistry."  It  appears  that  students  of  this 
system  were  sometimes  graduated  within  six 
weeks,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  particular  rea- 
son why  they  should  not  have  been  graduated 
within  as  many  days.  It  may  be  said  w ith  re- 
spect to  all  such  systems  and  also  with  respect  to 
many  cases  in  which  "regular"  treatment  was 
employed  in  those  days,  that  if  the  patient  re- 
covered it  was  entirely  ow  ing  to  the  strength 
of  his  own  constitution  or  the  comparatively 
innocuous  nature  of  the  disease  by  which  he 
w as  attacked. 

As  soon  as  some  little  hamlet  advanced  to  a 
dozen  or  more  log  houses  a physician  could  be 
expected  in  that  locality.  And  they  were  men 
who  took  a personal  interest  in  their  patients, 
and  in  the  town  to  which  they  had  come  to 
make  their  home.  There  was  little  or  no 
money  to  be  had,  but  to  them  it  mattered  not; 
they  took  the  long  and  lonely  rides  day  after 
day  and  night  after  night  through  the  tangled 
woods,  and  over  the  swampy  grounds,  in  an- 
swer to  the  call  of  those  in  distress.  Their 
mission  was  to  heal  the  sick,  and  among  all  the 
pioneers  in  every  community  none  are  entitled 
to  more  credit  than  these  faithful  doctors  who 
endured  every  hardship  to  give  relief  to  the 
suffering.  The  swampy,  marshy  nature  of  the 
ground  made  the  fever  and  ague  one  of  the 
serious  complaints,  and  from  this  but  few  es- 
caped, even  if  they  did  take  40  grains  of  calo- 
mel tw  ice  a day. 

Ow  ing  to  the  swampy  lands,  everybody  was 
annually  afflicted  with  the  dread  ague.  As  it 
existed  then,  it  is  thus  described  by  one  of  the 
pioneers:  “One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
early  settlement  and  prosperity  of  the  West, 
was  the  ague,  ‘fever  and  ague,’  or  ‘chills  and 
fever’  as  it  was  variously  termed.  In  the  fall 
almost  everybody  was  afflicted  with  it.  Tt  was 
no  respecter  of  persons.  Everybody  looked 
pale  and  sallow',  as  though  lie  were  frost-bitten. 
It  was  not  contagious,  but  was  derived  from 
impure  water  and  malaria,  such  as  is  abitn- 
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dant  in  a new  country.  The  impurities  from 
them,  combined  with  those  which  come  from 
bad  dietetics,  engorged  the  liver  and  deranged 
the  whole  vital  machinery.  By  and  by,  the 
shock  would  come,  and  come  in  the  form  of  a 
‘shake,’  followed  by  a fever.  These  would 
be  regular  on  certain  hours  every  alternate  day, 
sometimes  every  day,  or  every  third  day. 
When  you  had  the  chill  you  couldn’t  get  warm, 
and  when  you  had  the  fever  you  couldn’t  get 
cool.  It  was  exceedingly  awkward  in  this  re- 
spect, indeed  it  was!  Nor  would  it  stop  for 
any  sort  of  contingency;  not  even  a wedding- 
in  the  family  would  stop  it.  It  was  tyrannical. 
W hen  the  appointed  time  came  around,  every- 
thing else  had  to  be  stopped  to  attend  to  its  de- 
mands. It  didn’t  have  any  Sundays  or  holi- 
days.” 

The  first  physician  to  locate  in  Bucyrus  was 
in  all  probability  a Dr.  Rhodes,  who  came  here 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1822,  a few 
months  after  the  laying  out  of  the  village.  1 le 
remained,  however,  but  a short  time.  After 
him,  in  the  following  year,  1823,  came  Dr. 
McComb,  an  experienced  and  well  read  man, 
who  was  much  liked,  though  in  his  latter  years 
he  showed  too  great  a partiality  for  liquor. 
His  death,  which  took  place  about  1836,  was 
due  to  a fall  from  a horse.  In  1824  or  1825 
came  Dr.  Hobbs,  who  remained  until  about 
1832,  when  he  went  to  Indiana.  At  a later 
period  he  returned  to  Ohio,  settling  in  Alt.  Ver- 
non, where  he  died  in  the  late  seventies,  at  the 
age  of  82  or  83  years.  Mis  wife  was  one  of 
the  earliest  school  teachers  in  Bucyrus. 

About  1822,  Samuel  Norton  went  to  his  old 
home  in  the  east  and  on  his  return  he  was  ac- 
companied by  his  wife’s  mother,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Bucklin,  who  understood  medicine,  and 
prescribed  for  some  of  the  neighbors.  She 
died  in  1824. 

Dr.  Pierce,  a widower  with  two  children, 
came  here  from  the  state  of  New  York  about 
182^.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  married  Miss 
Alarv  Cary.  In  addition  to  practicing  medi- 
cine, he  kept  a tavern.  After  a residence  here 
of  seven  or  eight  years  he  went  West. 

Dr.  Willis  Merriman,  horn  in  Cayuga 
county,  N.  Y.,  in  1801,  came  to  Ohio  in  1817. 
lie  studied  medicine  in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  be- 
fore coming  to  Bucyrus  in  1827.  1 Ic  continued 
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in  1834.  In  the  following  year  he  entered  into 
mercantile  business,  which  he  continued  until 
1853.  He  was  for  several  years  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Ohio  & Indiana  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  was  its  first  president.  In  January, 
1855,  on  the  consolidation  of  the  several  com- 
panies operating  between  Pittsburg  and  Chi- 
cago into  the  Pittsburg,  Ft.  Wayne  & Chicago 
Railroad  Company,  he  resigned  as  president 
and  became  one  of  the  directors  of  the  new  or- 
ganization, holding  that  position  until  1868. 
He  was  a man  of  vigorous  mental  powers,  well 
educated,  kind  of  heart  and  in  all  things  a 
thorough  gentleman.  He  died  in  Bucyrus, 
August  30,  1873. 

Dr.  Sinclair,  who  practiced  in  Bucyrus  from 
1830  to  1836;  and  Dr.  Douglas,  1835  to  1850, 
were  also  successful  and  popular  physicians, 
the  latter  being  especially  noted  for  his  refined 
and  gentlemanly  manners. 

Dr.  Andrew  I fetich,  who  came  from  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.,  first  located  in  Bucyrus  in  1835, 
but  returned  to  Chambersburg  after  a short 
residence  here.  In  1839  lie  settled  again  in 
Bucyrus  and  practiced  his  profession  here  until 
a short  time  before  his  death  in  i860.  He  was 
a man  of  good  attainments  and  popular  as  a 
physician. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Jones,  a native  of  Massachusetts, 
settled  with  his  parents  in  Lorain  county,  Ohio, 
in  1817.  l ie  came  to  Bucyrus  in  1835  and  prac- 
ticed medicine  here  for  about  ten  years,  after 
which  he  engaged  in  the  woolen  manufacturing 
business  w ith  Samuel  Clapper,  and  later  in  the 
real  estate  business,  giving  up  his  medical  prac- 
tice. 

Dr.  Frederick  Swingley,  a native  of  Mary- 
land, came  to  Bucyrus  from  Chesterville,  Ohio, 
in  1844,  and  practiced  medicine  and  surgery 
here  for  many  years.  He  served  several  years 
as  surgeon  during  the  Civil  War. 

Dr.  Cochran  Fulton,  born  in  Westmoreland 
county,  Pa.,  in  1819,  came  to  Ohio  when  a 
young  man  and  began  practice  in  Bucyrus  in 
1845.  In  1848  he  graduated  at  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute  in  Cincinnati  and  practiced 
his  profession  here  for  many  years  sub- 
sequently. In  1861  he  opened  a drug  and  hook 
store,  which  became  one  of  the  best  known 
mercantile  establishments  in  the  county. 

Dr.  Robert  T.  Johnson  who  came  in  1845. 
also  engaged  in  the  drug  and  book  business, 
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giving  up  his  medical  practice  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Dr.  Francis  Meyer  came  to  Bucyrus  in  1851 
and  practiced  medicine  here  until  about  1875, 
when  he  gave  up  his  prolession  on  account  ol 
ill  health,  lie  was  a native  ol  Frankfort,  Ger- 
many  and  a very  cultured  man,  having  studied 
in  the  universities  of  Tubingen,  Heidelberg 
and  Halle.  He  was  highly  esteemed,  both  by 
his  professional  brethren  and  by  the  citizens 
generally  of  Bucyrus  and  the  vicinity. 

Dr.  M.  C.  Cuykendall,  a native  of  Cayuga 
county,  N.  Y.,  read  medicine  in  Plymouth, 
Ohio,  and  subsequently  began  practice  in 
Ganges,  this  state.  He  came  to  Bucyrus  in 
1857  and  practiced  here  until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Civil  W ar,  when  he  entered  the  military 
service  as  surgeon,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
war  reached  the  position  of  medical  director. 
After  the  war  he  gave  his  attention  largely  to 
the  practice  of  surgery,  in  which  department 
of  the  profession  he  attained  quite  a reputa- 
tion. He  was  one  of  the  first  presidents  of  the 
Northwestern  Ohio  Medical  Association.  For 
several  years  in  the  late  seventies  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  gynecology  in  the  Medical  College  of 
Columbus,  being  obliged  to  give  up  general 
practice  about  this  time  owing  to  failing  health, 
the  result  of  hardships  experienced  during  the 
war. 

Dr.  Byron  Carson,  married  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Cuykendall,  and  was  associated  with 
him  in  the  latter  years  of  his  practice. 

Dr.  John  A.  Chesney  studied  medicine  with 
Drs.  Cuykendall  and  Carson,  and  first  entered 
into  practice  with  Dr.  J.  B.  Richie  of  Oceola. 
Later  he  returned  to  Bucyrus,  and  succeeded 
Dr.  Cuykendall  as  the  surgeon  of  the  city,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  Aug.  31  of  this  year 
was  the  recognized  head  of  his  profession,  and 
one  of  the  prominent  physicians  of  northern 
Ohio. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Fitzsimmons  was  a soldier  in  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  and  after  he  was  dis- 
charged from  the  service,  graduated  in  medi- 
cine, and  began  practicing  in  Bucyrus  in  1871 
and  for  forty  years  was  one  of  the  leading 
physicians  of  the  city. 

Dr.  Boehler  came  to  Bucyrus  in  1837,  and 
remained  about  four  years  when  he  removed 
to  Tiffin. 


Dr.  William  Geller  came  in  1840,  and  re- 
mained about  four  years,  when  he  removed  to 
Mt.  Gilead  and  later  went  to  California. 

Dr.  Jacob  Augustein  read  medicine  w ith  Dr. 
Boehler,  and  when  that  gentleman  left  suc- 
ceeded to  his  practice.  Besides  his  medical 
work  he  took  an  active  hand  in  the  affairs  of 
the  village,  and  about  1862  went  to  Napoleon, 
Ohio. 

Dr.  Hauck  came  to  Bucyrus  in  1843,  but 
died  a few  years  after  his  arrival. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Sweney  came  with  his  father 
to  Whetstone  township  in  1828.  He  read  med- 
icine with  Drs.  Douglas  and  Swingley  at  Bucy- 
rus, and  practiced  here  from  1849  to  1851, 
when  he  went  to  Marion. 

Dr.  George  Keller  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  in  1846,  graduated  from  the  Cincin- 
nati Medical  College  in  1853,  and  located  at 
W est  Liberty,  where  he  remained  until  1861, 
w hen  he  came  to  Bucyrus,  and  built  up  an  ex- 
tensive practice,  lie  was  a wonderfully  well- 
read  man  on  every  conceivable  subject,  and  was 
a recognized  authority  on  practically  every- 
thing. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1876, 
but  never  practiced  at  that  profession. 

Dr.  Georgia  Merriman,  the  first  lady  physi- 
cian, commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Bucyrus  in  1879,  but  after  a dozen  years  re- 
moved to  Columbus. 

Dr.  Jerome  Bland  began  the  practice  of  med- 
icine at  Benton  in  1868,  where  he  built  up  an 
extensive  practice,  when  he  removed  to  Bucy- 
rus. Some  years  ago  he  retired  from  active 
business  on  account  of  the  breaking  down  of 
his  system,  and  is  now  living  in  retirement 
at  his  home  on  East  Mansfield  street. 

The  first  homeopathist  to  come  to  Bucyrus 
was  Dr.  Barsham  in  1850  but  he  onlv  remained 
two  years,  lie  was  followed  In-  Dr.  E.  F. 
Penfield  of  the  same  school  in  1871,  who  built 
up  an  extensive  practice  and  later  moved  to 
Spokane,  W ash. 

Dr.  McNutt  came  about  1872,  but  is  now 
retired  living  at  his  home  on  West  Mansfield 
street. 

Other  early  physicians  were  Dr.  Naas  in 
1845,  Dr.  Potter  in  1847,  Dr.  Samuel  Long  in 
1849,  Dr.  lames  Milotl  in  1831,  Dr.  Rogers  in 
1853,  Dr.  T.  |.  Kisner  in  1871,  Dr.  |ohn  M. 
Chesney  in  1876,  Dr.  Kreider  in  1877.  Dr. 
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Bonar  in  1880,  Dr.  John  Atwood  in  1880,  Dr. 
E.  A.  Thoman,  Dr.  L.  A.  Perce,  Dr.  L.  W. 
Jordan. 

Dr.  Price,  who  was  a holanic  physician,  lo- 
cated south  of  Bucyrus,  in  1837,  and  practiced 
there  about  fifteen  years  when  he  removed  to 
Illinois. 

Those  now  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  in  Bucyrus  are  as  follows:  P. 
R.  Brubaker,  W..C.  Gates,  E.  W.  Kehrer,  Lucia 
Kemp,  C.  H.  King,  W.  A.  Koch,  J.  B.  Lewis, 
Claude  A.  Lingenfelter,  A.  PI.  McCrory,  J.  J. 
Martin,  E.  R.  Schoolfield,  Howard  PI.  Smith, 
Charles  A.  Ulmer  and  W.  L.  Yeomans,  and 
L.  J.  Dellinger,  osteopath.  Dr.  Ulmer  is  the 
present  coroner  and  Dr.  Kemp  is  the  only  lady 
physician  in  the  city. 

One  of  the  first  physicians  in  Gabon  was  a 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  came  sometime  in  the 
thirties  and  remained  a few'  years.  His  wife, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Jacob  Rulil,  was  instrumental 
in  establishing  the  first  Sundayschool  in  Gabon. 
Shortly  after  he  came,  Dr.  Bleymeyer  ar- 
rived, and  in  1838  he  sold  out  to  Dr.  Reisinger. 
The  latter  resided  in  Gabon  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  too  much  to 
say  that  the  town  never  had  a citizen  more 
highly  or  more  deservedly  esteemed.  It  has 
been  said  of  him  that  he  practiced  his  profes- 
sion more  “for  the  sake  of  suffering  humanity 
than  for  the  money  he  might  obtain  for  his 
services.”  During  the  building  of  the  Cleve- 
land, Columbus  & Cincinnati  Railroad,  when 
many  of  the  workmen  were  stricken  down  with 
cholera,  lie  attended  them  during  their  sickness, 
freely  risking  his  own  life,  and,  as  they  were 
poorly  supplied  with  comforts  or  necessaries, 
he  personally  supplied  their  wants  so  far  as  he 
was  able,  and,  at  their  death,  dug  their  graves 
and  buried  them.  In  1866,  learning  that  his 
son,  a student  of  medicine  at  Cincinnati,  had 
been  attacked  with  cholera,  he  hastened  there 
to  care  for  him,  and  on  his  arrival  was  him- 
self attacked  by  the  disease  and  died  eight 
hours  before  his  son.  Their  bodies  were 
brought  to  Gabon  and  interred  in  the  village 
cemetery. 

Among  the  early  physicians  of  Gabon  were 
Dr.  John  Atwood  in  1841),  J.  St ie f el  who  came 
in  1852,  N.  E.  Haekedorn,  who  came  in  18^4 
and  ran  a drug  store  for  thirty  years,  and  was 
one  of  the  active  business  men  of  Gabon,  IP  S. 


Barbour  in  1864,  C.  L.  Coyle  in  1865,  H.  M. 
and  Prank  Duff  in  1858,  11.  R.  Kelly  in  1868, 
J.  C.  Campbell  in  1872,  J.  C.  Mcllvaine  in  1878, 
who  wrote  the  history  of  Gabon  thirty  years 
ago;  IP  and  E.  Mannhart,  Brown,  Chase, 
Griffin,  J.  Webb  Kelly  and  Ridgeway. 

Those  now  practicing  in  Gabon  are  T.  L. 
Brown,  D.  W.  Brickley,  PI.  IP  Plartman,  E. 
D.  llelfrich,  O.  L.  Huffman,  C.  C.  Mandeville, 
J.  G.  Mannhardt,  Guy  Pi.  Marsh,  C.  D.  Mor- 
gan, L.  IP  Neville,  Katheryn  Rayl,  A.  A. 
Starner  and  Herbert  W.  Todd  and  B.  R.  Mans- 
field, osteopath,  Katheryn  Rayl  being  the  only 
lady  physician. 

One  of  the  earliest  physicians  in  Crestline 
was  Dr.  W.  P.  Carnyham,  who  located  here 
in.  1852  and  practiced  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  about  ten  years  later.  Dr.  W in. 
Pope  came  to  Crestline  in  1855  an(l  practiced 
until  about  1870,  when  he  became  connected 
with  the  Eranz  & Pope  Knitting  Machine 
Works,  and  removed  to  Bucyrus.  Among 
those  who  came  later  were  the  following,  the 
dates  indicating  the  year  of  their  arrival : Drs. 
Edward  Booth,  i860;  Alex  Jenner,  1854;  P.  B. 
Young,  1865;  John  McKean,  1867;  Charles  W. 
Jenner,  about  1870;  still  later,  Drs.  Gibson,  G. 
A.  Emery,  James  Booth,  Z.  P.  Harris,  J.  T. 
Robinson,  and  Dr.  Bennett,  a homeopathist. 
The  physicians  and  surgeons  now  located  here 
are  J.  A.  Agnewr,  T.  II.  B.  Clutter,  R.  R.  Har- 
ris, D.  D.  McCallum,  C.  A.  Marquardt,  J.  B. 
Moses  and  Charles  E.  Trimble 

Several  physicians  settled  at  an  early  day 
in  Sulphur  Springs,  or  Annapolis,  but  most  of 
them  remained  hut  a short  time.  Dr.  George 
Zeigler,  who  settled  there  in  1840,  remained 
until  his  death  in  1872.  He  was  a hard  worker 
and  established  a large  practice,  but  the  circum- 
stance of  his  patients  being  widely  scattered 
obliged  him  to  make  long  professional  rides. 

1 Ie  finally  died  in  the  harness,  being  overtaken 
by  a severe  attack  of  lung  disease  when  about 
two  miles  from  home.  Compelled  to  stop  at 
the  nearest  farm-house,  he  remained  there  until 
his  death  two  or  three  days  later.  Another 
hard-working  physician  at  this  place  was  Dr. 
John  B.  Squiers,  who  began  the  study  of  his 
profession  under  Dr.  Zeigler  and  commenced 
practice  w ith  him  in  1848,  subsequently  grad- 
uating from  a medical  college  in  Cincinnati  in 
1853.  lie  was  largely  self-educated,  but  was 
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a hard  student  and  won  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  He  also  has  long'  since  passed  away. 
There  was  also  a Dr.  Turley  w ho  practiced  in 
Annapolis  in  the  forties,  hut  he  was  not  pop- 
ular. Dr.  II.  S.  I Irvington  commenced  prac- 
tice at  Sulphur  Springs  in  1872,  coming  here 
from  DeKalh.  Dr.  M.  M.  Carrothers  came  the 
same  year. 

The  present  physician  in  the  v illage  is  Dr. 
F.  M.  Virtue. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Richie  read  medicine  with  Dr. 
Leonard  Firestone  of  W ayne  county,  Ohio, 
and  Dr.  Henry  Houtz  of  Canal  Fulton,  Stark 
county;  graduated  at  Willoughby  Medical  Col- 
lege and  began  the  practice  of  medicine  at 
Oceola  in  1847  continuing  in  active  practice 
lor  many  years.  He  was  a gentleman  pleasant 
in  address,  affable  at  all  times  and  to  all  per- 
sons, familiar  with  the  details  of  his  profes- 
sion, energetic  in  business,  and  obtained  and 
retained  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  persons 
of  Oceola  and  for  miles  around  that  village. 

During  his  practice  of  medicine  in  this  field 
many  physicians,  at  different  times,  located 
there,  but  soon  finding  the  field  unprofitable 
sought  locations  elsewhere.  In  the  spring  of 
1874  he  entered  into  a partnership  with  Dr. 
William  O.  ITanby,  a young  man  of  great 
promise,  but  the  partnership  was  broken  by 
the  untimely  death  of  Dr.  ITanby  in  October, 
1879.  A year  later  he  formed  a partnership 
with  Dr.  John  A.  Chesney,  a physician  who 
afterward  became  one  of  the  leading  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  the  state.  After  he  had  prac- 
ticed with  Dr.  Richie  for  two  years  Dr.  Ches- 
ney resumed  his  studies  and  later  located  at 
Rucyrus,  where  his  practice  was  extensive  and 
w here  he  died  August  31,  [912. 

Dr.  Richie  received  a kick  from  a horse 
about  1880  which  caused  the  loss  of  one  eye, 
and  which  otherwise  much  affected  his  health, 
so  that  toward  the  end  of  his  active  life  he 
was  unable  to  give  his  practice  the  attention  he 
desired,  suffering  from  fatigue  in  the  rounds 
of  his  country  practice. 

Dr.  Hahn,  later  of  'Three  Locusts,  began 
practicing  medicine  at  Oceola  in  1852,  but  re- 
mained only  eight  months,  going  then  to  New 
Winchester,  where  he  remained  until  1867. 

Dr.  Fruth  located  at  Oceola  in  the  autumn 
ol  1879  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  the  people  ol  the  vicinity. 


Oceola  was  always  a good  field  for  a physi- 
cian since  that  portion  of  the  county  west  of  n 
was  settled,  many  years  after  the  other  por- 
tion, on  account  of  its  being  a part  of  the 
Wyandot  Reservation. 

Oceola  does  not  now  (in  1912)  have  a physi- 
cian, none  having  been  located  here  for  a num- 
ber of  years. 

The  first  physician  to  locate  in  Chatfield  w-as 
Dr.  A.  B.  Fairbanks,  about  1847;  he  w as  post- 
master for  two  years  from  1848  to  1850;  he  re- 
mained about  ten  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
D.  J.  Pitezel  who  came  in  1858  and  was  also 
postmaster;  he  left  about  1863  for  Missouri, 
where  he  died  in  the  seventies.  Fie  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  LIrias  Tubbs,  who  died  there- 
in 1873.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Zeigler. 
file  present  physician  is  C.  D.  McLeod. 

At  West  Liberty,  Dr.  Wood  was  the  first 
physician,  commencing  there  about  1843  and 
lie  died  of  typhoid  fever  about  1847.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Thomas  C.  Aiken,  w ho  remained 
until  the  summer  of  1831.  That  year  Dr. 
Keller  located  at  West  Liberty  where  he  prac- 
ticed until  his  removal  to  Bucyrus  in  1861, 
and  after  his  departure  few  physicians  located 
there  but  only  remained  a few-  months,  and 
for  fifty  years  there  has  been  no  physician  at 
West  Liberty. 

Dr.  Carleton  came  to  De-Kalb  in  1831  or 
1832,  and  remained  for  several  years.  In  ad- 
dition to  practicing  medicine  he  sold  dry  goods 
in  a log  building  standing  on  the  lot  afterward 
occupied  by  David  Anderson  and  others,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Plymouth  road  and  the  one- 
running  north  through  Vernon  township. 
Karly  settlers  spoke  of  him  as  a man  of  con- 
siderable ability. 

Dr.  R.  A.  X.  Be  was  born  in  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island  about  the-  year  1798.  He  re- 
ceived a tolerably  liberal  education,  and  grad- 
uated at  one  of  the  Philadelphia  medical  col- 
leges. He  came  west  about  1830  and  at  first 
located  in  southeastern  Indiana,  but,  not  being 
satisfied  with  the  country,  came  back  to  Ohio 
and  located  at  DeKalh  in  the  year  1836.  He 
continued  to  practice  here  until  1854,  when  he 
went  <0  Van  Wert  county,  Ohio,  and  remained 
there  about  ten  years,  coming  back  to  Dekalb 
in  i8()|  In  December,  1865,  he  had  an  apo- 
plectic attack,  which  very  considerably  im- 
paired his  mental  powers  and  he  resided  with 
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AND  REPRESENTATIVE  CITIZENS 


Dr.  Keller  from  February,  i860,  to  July,  1867, 
when  he  visited  his  brother  at  Galesburg,  111., 
dying  there  the  following  December.  Al- 
though quite  eccentric  in  many  particulars,  and 
particularly  reticent  in  everything  pertaining 
to  his  early  life,  he  was  a man  of  much  more 
than  ordinary  ability  and  attainments. 

lie  devoted  his  time,  when  not  profession- 
ally engaged,  to  reading,  both  professionally 
and  otherwise,  and  in  his  office  there  might  al- 
ways be  found  rare  medical  works  not  usually 
found  in  the  office  of  a country  practitioner, 
with  the  best  serial  medical  and  other  litera- 
ture. He  was  a good  practitioner,  a reliable 
friend  and  a strictly  honest  man.  The  follow- 
ing points  connected  with  his  early  history, 
not  known  during  his  life  at  DeKalb,  will  ex- 
plain many  things  in  his  private  life,  which 
were  regarded,  generally,  as  eccentricities. 
When  reading  medicine  he  w as  thrown  from  a 
horse,  fracturing  his  skull  and  otherwise  in- 
juring him,  the  result  of  which  was  the  im- 
pairment of  his  intellectual  faculties  to  a 
considerable  extent  and  for  some  length  of 
time.  While  in  this  state  he  was  sent  by  his 
preceptor  to  visit  a patient.  The  mother  was 
highly  incensed  at  the  doctor  for  sending  a 
crazy  man  (as  she  expressed  herself)  to  visit 
her  daughter,  and  so  informed  the  young  man. 
The  doctor,  on  hearing  himself  thus  spoken 
of,  determined  to  leave  the  country  at  once, 
go  west,  change  his  name,  and  forever  cut 
loose  from  his  then  friends  and  relatives,  ar- 
guing that  if  he  kept  up  any  correspondence 
with  them  that  his  history  would  soon  follow 
him  wherever  he  would  go,  and  destroy  his 
future  prospects.  He  accordingly  went  to  In- 
diana, as  we  have  stated,  changed  his  name 
from  Roman  I bibcock  to  Rom  A.  X.  lie.  by 
which  name  he  was  known  until  his  death. 
During  the  long  weary  years  from  1830  to 
1866,  he  never  once  communicated  directlv  or 
indirectly  with  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  or 
other  relatives — completely  dead  to  every 
friend  and  associate  of  his  youthful  < la  vs.  I I is 
many  surviving  friends  at  his  death  understood 
why  he  was  always  so  reticent  in  reference  to 
his  early  life  and  family.* 

Dr.  R.  Cahill,  from  Wayne  county,  Ohio, 
practiced  here  from  April,  1846  to  April.  1848, 
after  which  he  returned  to  his  old  home  and 
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from  there  went  to  Bluffton,  Allen  county, 
Ohio,  at  which  place  he  died. 

Dr.  Henry  Mack  came  in  1846;  remaining 
for  nearly  a year. 

Dr.  Thos.  A.  Mitchell  practiced  here  from 
1856  to  1872,  and  for  a time  was  postmaster. 

Dr.  IT.  S.  Bevington  practiced  at  DeKalb 
from  1855  to  1861  and  was  very  successful, 
and  later  he  entered  the  army  and  fought 
through  the  war,  and  after  it  was  over  moved 
to  Sulphur  Springs  where  he  practiced  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Dr.  Benjamin  McKee  came  in  the  early  sev  - 
enties and  practiced  for  a number  of  years, 
being  the  last  physician  in  DeKalb. 

Soon  after  the  village  of  Leesville  was 
started,  Dr.  John  McKean  located  there,  about 
1834.  The  town  was  on  the  old  Portland 
Road  from  Columbus  to  Sandusky.  Dr.  Mc- 
Kean had  the  field  to  himself  until  about  1847, 
when  Dr.  Peter  Rupp  commenced  practice 
there,  and  remained  about  six  years  when  lie 
went  into  the  drug  business  at  South  Bend, 
Ind.  Dr.  Adrian  came  in  1853  and  remained 
about  a year.  In  1857  Dr.  McNutt  practiced 
at  Leesville  for  two  years,  from  there  he  went 
to  New  Washington,  and  later  was  a surgeon 
in  the  army,  and  has  now  retired  from  practice 
and  is  living  at  Bucyrus.  In  1872  Dr.  T.  II. 
I!.  Clutter  located  there  and  after  remaining 
a number  of  years  removed  to  Crestline.  Lees- 
ville has  no  physician  at  the  present  time. 

The  first  physician  was  perhaps  Dr.  J.  Pite- 
xel,  w ho  located  at  Benton  about  1844,  and  re- 
mained until  he  removed  to  Chat  1 1 eld  in  1858. 
Dr.  Bissell  also  practiced  there  about  the  same 
time.  Dr.  f.  Atwood  came  in  1846  remained 
about  three  years  and  then  went  to  Gabon. 
\bout  that  time  Dr.  Yates  and  Dr.  1).  Alvord 
located  there,  the  latter  removing  to  Bloom- 
villc  in  1873.  Between  i8bo  and  1870  were 
Drs.  Jones,  Porter,  Beiler  and  Jacob.  In  i8f>8 
Dr.  lerome  Bland  located  in  Benton,  where  he 
remained  for  twenty  years  and  then  moved  to 
Bucyrus.  Dr.  Sell  wan  came  in  1 877  remaining 
several  years.  One  of  the  last  physicians  was 
Dr.  M.  ( ).  Wirt,  who  was  there  a dozen  years, 
but  retired  from  practice  several  years  ago. 
One  or  two  physicians  have  located  there  since, 
but  only  remained  a short  time,  and  there  is 
today  no  physician  at  Benton 
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Dr.  Andrews  located  at  New  Washington 
in  1840,  the  village  then  having  hnt  a few 
houses.  During  his  first  year  two  of  his  chil- 
dren died,  and  he  became  discouraged  and  re- 
turned to  his  eastern  home.  In  1842  Dr.  jVlain 
located  there  and  remained  two  years,  and  lie 
too,  left.  Following  him  was  Dr.  Stoutenour, 
who  came  in  1845  an(l  remained  for  six  years, 
Dr.  Wandt  was  the  next  physician,  hut  shortly 
after  his  arrival  he  committed  suicide. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Hashizer  came  in  1855  arRl  re- 
mained for  two  years.  In  1867  Dr.  John  S. 
Heshizer  located  at  New  Washington,  and 
was  there  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century, 
having  a very  extensive  practice. 

Dr.  McNutt  practiced  at  New  Washington 


for  two  years  from  i860  to  1862  Dr.  Heinz 
and  Dr.  Benner  came  in  1878,  the  former  soon 
leaving. 

New  Washington  has  today  three  physicians, 
Drs.  Charles  F.  Kimmerlinc,  A.  1C  Coyer  and 
W.  W.  Lucas. 

Tiro  has  two  physicians  today,  Drs.  G.  O. 
Blair  and  W.  II.  Guiss. 

C.  R.  Sheckler  is  practicing  at  Broken- 
sword,  Dr.  -H.  L.  VanNata  at  Lemert,  Dr.  A. 
D.  Traul  at  North  Robinson  and  Dr.  C.  W. 
G.  Ott  at  New  Winchester. 

I11  many  of  the  townships  much  relating  to 
the  early  physicians  is  given  in  the  general  his- 
tory. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 


THE  UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD 

The  Ordinance  of  1787  and  Its  Provisions  in  Regard  to  Slavery — Popular  Feeling  in  the 
North — The  Fugitive  Slave  Act — The  Underground  Road — Escape  of  Slaz'es  Through 
C raioford  County — The  Penalty — Interesting  Anecdotes — Underground  Stations  in 
Crawford  County  and  Those  Connected  with  Them — IIozv  the  Aspect  of  the  Civil 
II  ar  Might  Move  Been  Changed. 


O,  goodly  and  grand  is  our  hunting  to  see, 

In  this  "land  of  the  brave  and  this  home  of  the  free.” 
Priest,  warrior,  and  statesman,  from  Georgia  to  Maine, 
All  mounting  the  saddle,  all  grasping  the  rein, — 

Right  merrily  hunting  the  black  man,  whose  sin 
Is  the  curl  of  his  hair  and  the  hue  of  his  skin. 

— John  G.  YViuttikk. 

l he  Ordinance  of  1787  prohibited  slavery  in 
the  Northwest  territory,  but  added  further: 
‘‘Any  persons  escaping  into  the  same  from 
whom  any  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed 
in  any  one  of  the  original  states,  such  fugitive 
may  he  lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the 
person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service 
aforesaid.”  On  Feb.  12,  1793,  (Lincoln’s  birth- 
day to  he  15  years  later)  the  first  fugitive  slave 
act  was  passed,  which  was  that  when  a fugitive 
slave  had  crossed  the  Ohio  river  the  owner 
of  the  slave  can  produce  oral  testimony  or  make 
affidavit  before  any  magistrate  that  he  is  the 
owner  and  the  fugitive  shall  he  given  to  him. 
Any  person  obstructing  or  hindering  the  owner 
or  secreting  the  fugitive  was  subject  to  a fine 
of  five  hundred  dollars. 

Later,  the  feeling  of  the  North  had  become 
so  pronounced  against  slavery  that  the  question 
was  beginning  to  take  form  as  a party  issue, 
and  through  the  influence  of  the  South,  Con- 
gress was  forced  into  the  passage  of  laws  in 
the  interest  of  the  slave-holders.  On  Sept.  18, 
1850,  Congress  passed  the  notorious  “Fugitive 
Slave  Act,”  which  allowed  the  owner  to  go  be- 
fore any  magistrate,  swear  to  his  ownership 
o!  the  slave,  and  lake  possession  of  him.  The 


officer  who  failed  to  arrest  the  man  on  this 
affidavit  was  liable  to  a fine  of  $1,000,  and  if 
he  failed  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  slave 
after  his  arrest,  the  officer’s  bondsmen  were 
liable  to  the  slave-owner  for  the  value  of  the 
slave.  Further,  any  officer  with  a writ,  had 
the  right  to  call  on  any  citizen  to  assist  him 
in  the  capture  of  the  slave.  The  slave  could  not 
testify  in  his  own  behalf,  neither  was  he  al- 
lowed trial  by  jury.  Any  person  rescuing  or 
secreting  an  escaping  slave  was  liable  to  a fine 
of  $1,000  and  six  months’  imprisonment,  and 
civil  damages  to  the  owner  for  the  value  of 
the  slave. 

Of  this  law,  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  a member 
of  Congress  at  the  time,  truly  said,  ‘‘The  free- 
men of  Ohio  will  never  turn  out  to  chase  the 
panting  fugitive,  't  hey  will  never  be  metamor- 
phosed into  bloodhounds  to  track  him  to  his 
hiding-place  and  seize  and  drag  him  out,  and 
deliver  him  to  his  tormentors.  Relv  upon  it, 
they  will  die  first.  Let  no  man  tell  me  there 
is  no  higher  law  than  this  fugitive  bill.  We 
feel  there  is  a law  of  right,  of  justice,  of  free- 
dom, implanted  in  the  breast  of  every  intelli- 
gent human  being,  that  bids  him  look'  with 
scorn  upon  this  libel  on  all  that  is  called  law.” 

From  earliest  time  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  people  of  Ohio  was  against  slavery,  and 
there  was  great  anxiety  among  the  early  set- 
tlers as  to  whether  the  constitution  of  1S02, 
which  followed  the  Ordinance  of  1 787,  would 
make  Ohio  a stale  w here  slavery  would  never 
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exist.  Col.  Kilbourne,  who  laid  out  the  town 
of  Bucyrus  in  1821,  had  in  1802  organized 
a company  and  selected  the  land  where  Worth- 
ington now  stands,  north  of  Columbus,  with 
the  intention  of  bringing  mechanics  and  farm- 
ers to  that  section  from  Connecticut.  All  ar- 
rangements had  been  made.  Then  he  returned 
home  and  patiently  waited  to  see  whether  Con- 
gress would  accept  the  Constitution  of  Ohio 
and  admit  it  into  the  Union  as  a free  state. 

The  Constitution  was  drawn  up  and  submit- 
ted to  Congress,  u'as  accepted,  and  slavery  was 
forever  barred  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  As  is 
known,  south  of  the  Ohio  river  were  the  slave 
states;  north  of  Ohio  was  Canada  where 
slavery  did  not  exist,  and  as  time  ran  on,  the 
state  of  Ohio  became  traversed  by  routes  over 
which  slaves  sought  freedom  in  Canada  after 
escaping  from  their  masters  south  of  the  Ohio 
river.  At  the  start  the  few  who  escaped  were 
not  sufficient  to  cause  any  special  worry  to  the 
slave  owners.  The  United  States  had  passed 
a law  giving  the  slave  owners  the  right  to 
come  into  Ohio  and  seize  their  property  wher- 
ever found.  The  people  in  this  State  did  not 
favor  so  radical  an  action,  and  the  result  was 
laws  were  passed  if  not  annulling  at  least  crip- 
pling the  rights  of  the  slave  owners. 

The  first  case  of  an  escaping  slave  in  which 
this  county  is  in  any  way  interested,  was  in 
1812  in  which  Col.  Kilbourne,  who  laid  out 
Bucyrus,  cut  a prominent  figure.  The  town  of 
Worthington  was  about  half-way  between  Del- 
aware and  Columbus,  the  latter  being  then 
known  as  Franklinton.  A11  alleged  runaway 
slave  had  been  seized  by  the  owner  at  Delaware 
and  he  had  started  south  w ith  his  property.  The 
Delaware  citizens  sent  a rider  ahead  to  notify 
the  people  at  W orthington  of  the  arrest,  well 
knowing  they  were  from  Connecticut  and  were 
opposed  to  the  return  of  any  slave.  As  soon 
as  word  reached  Worthington,  Col.  Kilbourne 
took  prompt  measures  for  the  release  of  the 
slave.  Tie  was  at  that  time  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  slave  owner  arrived  on  horse-back,  and 
the  negro  was  on  foot,  a strong  rope  being 
around  him  which  was  attached  to  the  pummel 
of  the  saddle  and  the  tired  wretch  was  com- 
pelled to  keep  up  as  best  he  could.  When  they 
reached  Worthington  the  villagers  surrounded 
the  horse  and  rider  and  in  the  confusion,  the 
rope  was  cut  and  the  negro  released,  but  Col. 


Kilbourne  w'as  a law-abiding  citizen  and  w hen 
the  slave  owner  appealed  to  him  for  redress, 
the  justice  coincided  with  him,  and  the  negro 
and  his  owner  were  both  taken  before  Squire 
Kilbourne.  The  owner  claimed  the  slave  was 
his  property,  but  the  justice  had  grave  doubts 
as  to  whether  his  affidavit  was  sufficient  proof 
of  ownership  and  released  the  slave  to  await 
further  proof,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  cit- 
izens of  Worthington.  The  owner  of  the  slave 
went  to  Franklinton,  the  next  nearest  justice, 
where  he  secured  legal  papers,  anti  two  days 
later  he  returned,  and  Mr.  Kilbourne  promptly 
gave  him  another  hearing,  and  decided  the 
slave  was  his.  But  when  they  came  to  look- 
lor  the  slave  he  was  not  to  be  found,  anti  al- 
though nearly  everyone  in  the  village  was 
examined,  no  one  appeared  to  know  what  had 
become  of  him  until  after  the  disgusted  owner 
had  left.  The  facts  are  that  the  day  after  the 
slave  had  been  released,  Col.  Kilbourne  had 
himself  placed  him  in  charge  of  the  driver  of  a 
wagon  train  that  was  carrying  supplies  to  Gen. 

I larrison  at  Ft.  Feree,  now  Upper  Sandusky. 

By  1825  the  escape  of  slaves  through  Ohio 
was  becoming  so  serious  a matter  to  the  slave 
owners  that  the  secretary  of  state  wrote  the 
British  Government  that  it  was  a growing  evil 
and  might  endanger  the  peaceful  relations  ex- 
isting between  the  United  States  and  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  and  suggested  that  something 
be  done  so  that  owners  might  secure  their  prop- 
erty in  Canada.  England  steadfastly  refused, 
on  the  ground  that  the  British  Government 
“could  not  with  respect  to  the  British  posses- 
sions where  slavery  is  not  admitted,  depart 
from  the  principal  recognized  by  the  British 
laws,  that  every  man  is  free  who  reaches  Brit- 
ish ground.”  The  next  year,  in  182B,  the 
United  States  endeavored  to  make  an  extradi- 
tion treaty  w ith  England  for  the  return  of  the 
fugitive  slaves.  The  English  Government 
again  refused,  holding  a fugitive  slave  was  not 
subject  to  extradition,  on  account  of  the  Eng- 
lish principle  that  when  anv  man  sat  his  foot 
on  British  soil,  he  was  free.  So  Canada  at  all 
times,  remained  the  haven  of  refuge  to  the  es- 
caping slaves,  and  for  thirty  years  Fourth  of 
July  orators  were  rewarded  w ith  thunders  of 
applause  as  they  boasted  of  the  freedom  of 
America  and  denounced  the  despotism  of  Eng- 
land. 
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The  Quakers,  the  Free  Presbyterians  and 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  had  among-  them 
many  members  who  looked  upon  slavery  as  a 
crime,  and  these  gave  assistance  to  slaves  who 
were  making  their  escape  through  Ohio  to 
freedom  in  Canada;  they  later  sent  emissaries 
into  the  Southern  States  to  induce  slaves  to  ilee 
from  their  masters,  all  information  as  to  their 
route  through  Ohio  being  given  them  before 
they  started.  From  the  Ohio  river  to  the  lake, 
Ohio  had  become  honeycombed  with  routes 
taken  by  these  fugitives,  and  these  became 
known  as  Underground  Roads.  When  an 
owner  started  in  pursuit  of  his  slave,  it  was 
easy  following  him  to  the  Ohio  river,  but  once 
across  the  river  all  trace  appeared  to  vanish, 
and  one  slave  owner  after  losing  track  of  his 
property  when  he  had  reached  Ohio,  made  the 
remark  that  he  must  have  gotten  away  by  some 
“underground  road,”  and  that  remark  gave 
these  routes  their  name. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  aiding  of 
a fugitive  slave  to  escape,  or  the  giving  of  suc- 
cor or  support  to  him  was  an  offense  punish- 
able by  line  and  imprisonment.  Therefore  it  was 
seldom  that  any  record  was  kept  by  the  men 
who  ran  the  underground  stations,  from  which 
any  absolute  and  definite  information  could  be 
obtained,  and  yet,  any  number  of  these  stations 
existed  in  Crawford  county.  There  were  two 
principal  routes  through  this  county,  one  the 
pike  road  which  goes  through  Bucyrus,  and 
the  other  the  old  Portland  road  which  passes 
through  Gabon,  Leesville,  and  West  Liberty. 
Professor  Win.  II.  Seibert  in  his  work,  the 
"Underground  Railroad,”  gives  two  towns 
that  were  stations  in  Crawford  county,  Lees- 
\ i lie  and  Tiro;  in  the  list  of  those  connected 
with  the  underground  road  he  gives  but  two 
names,  Fisher  Quaintance  and  Joseph  Roe. 
No  trace  can  be  found  of  'Tiro  being  a station, 
nor  is  there  any  trace  of  Joseph  Roe. 

hi  1839  a slave  case  occurred  at  Marion,  in 
w hich  a negro  know  n as  I Hack  Hill  w as  seized 
by  his  ow  ner.  1 ’lack  Pill  had  been  a resident  of 
Marion  for  about  a year  when  one  day  a man 
named  McClanahan  came  to  Marion  and 
claimed  the  slave.  Public  opinion  was  against 
(he  slave  being  spirited  out  of  the  community, 
so  the  owner  returned  to  Virginia,  secured 
what  he  thought  was  the  necessary  papers  and 
came  on  to  Marion,  where  with  half  a dozen 
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of  his  marshals,  the  slave  was  seized  and  the 
case  came  on  for  a hearing  before  Judge  Ozias 
Powen  and  Ins  three  associate  justices,  one  of 
them  being  T liomas  K.  Anderson.  At  the  trial, 
the  court  found  the  owner’s  case  had  not  been 
proven  and  the  negro  w as  released.  No  sooner 
had  the  judgment  of  the  court  been  pronounced 
than  the  marshals,  who  were  assisting  the 
owner,  promptly  seized  the  slave,  and  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  court  officials 
and  some  of  the  citizens,  the  negro  was  hustled 
and  dragged  from  the  court  room  and  taken 
before  a justice  of  the  peace,  where  the  owner 
made  the  usual  oath  that  the  slave  was  his. 
Naturally  Judge  Bowen  and  his  associates 
were  indignant  at  the  outrageous  act  of  the 
slave  owner  in  seizing  in  the  court  room  a man 
whom  they  had  declared  to  be  free.  Judge 
Anderson  went  to  the  squire’s  office,  where 
he  secured  an  entrance,  and  opening  the  back 
door  of  the  building  he  told  the  negro  to  make 
his  escape,  and  before  the  friends  of  the  ow  ner 
realized  what  was  going  on,  Black  Bill  was 
out  the  back  door,  lleeing  down  the  street.  His 
pursuers  followed  and  there  was  shooting  and 
stone  throwing  on  both  sides.  Generally  the 
iriends  of  freedom  contented  themselves  with 
getting  in  the  road  of  the  pursuing  party,  and 
sometimes  tripping  them  up.  Fear  lent  the 
negro  w ings,  and  as  it  was  evening  and  dark- 
ness coming  on,  lie  eluded  his  pursuers.  Thai 
night,  he  slept  in  a swamp  north  of  Marion. 

V hile  in  Craw  lord  county  there  were  prob- 
ably 20  to  30  people  at  that  time  who  were 
more  or  less  engaged  in  assisting  slaves  to  es- 
cape, there  were  many  others  who  took  no 
hand  in  the  matter  but  favored  the  escaping 
slave.  But  it  is  also  probable  that  while  there 
were  a number  w ho  would  gladly  have  assisted 
in  capturing  an  escaped  slave,  to  secure  the 
reward,  yet  the  large  majority  at  the  start 
treated  the  matter  w ith  indiffeicnce  and  in  the 
thirty  years  from  1830  to  i860  no  record  can 
he  found  of  any  slave  that  was  ever  captured  in 
this  county  and  returned  to  his  master.  And 
yet,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  those  same  years  at 
least  300  men  found  their  way  to  freedom 
through  Crawford  county.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  exact  route  of  Black  Pill  after  lie  left  his 
hiding  place  in  the  swamp  near  Marion.  I le 
may  have  gone  north  at  night  over  the  San- 
dusky pike,  and  found  refuge  during  the  dav 
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at  Benjamin  Warner’s,  who  kept  a tavern  four 
miles  south  of  Bucyrus.  He  was  a Ouaker, 
and  this  sect  were  the  strongest  in  the  stale  on 
the  side  of  the  iieeing  negroes.  He  may  have 
reached  New  \\  inchester,  where  at  that  time 
Peter  Wert  had  a mill  just  north  of  the  town 
which  was  a station  on  the  Underground  Road. 
At  any  rate,  McClanahan,  his  master,  never  saw 
him  again.  In  October,  1839,  the  Bucyrus 
Democrat  published  a full  account  of  the  trial 
and  escape  of  Black  Bill. 

dhe  escaping  slaves  entered  this  county  in 
the  eastern  part  from  Iberia  where  there  was 
a prominent  underground  station,  this  little 
village  being  filled  with  sympathizers  of  the 
iieeing  fugitives.  It  was  this  town  which 
furnished  almost  the  last  incident  in  regard 
to  punishment  of  men  for  assisting  slaves 
in  making  their  escape.  A professor  in  the 
college  at  Iberia  had  been  arrested  for  assist- 
ing an  escaping  slave  and  had  been  sentenced 
to  a term  of  imprisonment  and  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  President  Lincoln  was  the  pardon  of 
this  man.  I he  most  prominent  man  in  this 
county  connected  with  the  Underground  Road 
was  perhaps  Peter  Wert,  first  of  Leesville  and 
later  of  New  Winchester.  He  was  known  as 
Black  Pete,  not  on  account  of  his  friendship 
for  the  slaves,  but  on  account  of  his  com- 
plexion, as  he  was  very  dark.  He  w as  a man 
of  strong  determination.  1 le  had  a wheel 
shop  at  Leesville  and  here  the  slaves  came  to 
him  after  night.  'They  generally  arrived  just 
before  daylight,  a signal  was  given  by  them 
which  was  recognized  by  him  and  they  were 
brought  into  the  house,  given  food  and  a place 
of  shelter  during  the  next  day,  and  w hen  night 
again  came,  they  were  given  explicit  directions 
to  their  next  stopping-place  which  was  prob- 
ably the  Robinson  mill  on  the  Sandusky  river, 
near  the  old  Luke  tavern.  Near  the  mill  was 
the  residence  of  James  Robinson,  and  just  back 
of  the  house  was  a small  building  known  as 
the  “mill  house.”  The  building  had  only  one 
door,  and  was  originally  but  one  room.  A par- 
tition was  built  across  one  end,  the  only  en- 
trance to  this  closet  being  a low  door,  which 
was  concealed  by  piling  sacks  of  grain  and 
meal  in  front  of  it.  I11  case  pursuing  masters 
were  in  the  neighborhood  the  escaping  slaves 
were  hidden  in  this  closet  until  all  danger  was 
< tver. 


George  Dean  who  still  lives  in  Bucyrus  and 
is  today  an  old  man,  states  that  in  his  boyhood 
days  (1840  to  1850)  lie  has  gone  over  to 
the  mill  which  was  owned  by  Ins  uncles,  Janies 
and  \\  illiam  Robinson,  and  has  seen  negroes 
in  the  yard,  men,  women  and  children  and  a 
few  days  afterward  they  were  gone.  Of  course, 
the  neighbors  knew  of  this,  and  while  they 
would  not  assist  an  escaping  negro,  they  were 
not  so  bitter  at  that  time  as  to  prevent  anyone 
else  from  doing  so.  About  three  miles  north 
of  the  Robinson  Mill  was  Henry  Kaler’s  resi- 
dence in  Sandusky  township.  He  was  a shoe- 
maker and  to  his  house  the  negroes  were 
piloted.  Occasionally  when  the  people  showed 
symptoms  of  objection  to  this  violation  of  the 
law,  Robinson  himself  took  the  men  to  the 
next  station.  He  had  a spring  wagon  used  for 
hauling  grain,  and  on  this  he  had  a covered 
top  so  that  nobody  could  see  the  contents  of  the 
wagon,  but  it  was  generally  known  that  when 
this  wagon  went  north  alter  night,  there  w ere 
escaping  slaves  inside.  This  wagon  was  mostly 
used  when  there  were  women  and  children  in 
the  party.  The  men  generally  walked.  The 
wagon  held  from  six  to  eight  people.  Kaler, 
the  shoemaker,  in  the  early  days  traveled  over 
the  country  making  shoes  for  the  settlers.  He 
was  not  well  to  do  and  made  Ins  rounds  from 
house  to  house  on  foot,  and  knew  every  hiding 
place  in  that  section.  For  while,  as  previously 
stated,  no  slaves  were  ever  known  to  be  re- 
captured in  this  county,  yet  there  were  fre- 
quently men  watching  all  roads  to  the  north  to 
capture  an  escaping  slave  in  order  to  secure  the 
reward.  ft  was  therefore  necessary  for  the 
slave  to  be  hurriedly  hid,  sometimes  in  a well, 
sometimes  in  an  old  hollow  tree,  or  in  some 
abandoned  outbuildings  or  barn.  Frequently 
thev  were  placed  in  some  barn  with  hay  loosely 
sprinkled  over  them,  and  here  they  remained 
two  or  three  days,  fed  by  the  keeper  of  the 
station  until  all  danger  of  pursuit  had  shifted 
to  some  other  locality.  North  of  Kaler,  was 
the  celebrated  Bear  marsh,  which  was  an  ex- 
cellent hiding  place,  and  near  this  lived  |olm 
McIntyre  another  station  on  the  Underground 
Road,  lie  was  an  old  Scotch  Presbyterian. 
From  here  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  route. 
Seibert  in  his  book  states  that  Tiro  was  an 
important  station  on  the  Underground  Road. 
It  no  doubt  was,  as  the  settlers  there  were  New 
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Englanders  and  such  men  as  Rudolplnis  Morse, 
Resolved  White,  Samuel  Manna,  and  others 
were  the  men  who  would  he  stiongly  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  underground  movement,  hut 
no  record  can  he  found  ol  anyone  in  Auburn 
township  who  kept  a station  on  the  road  and 
it  is  absolutely  certain  there  were  a dozen. 
The  objective  point  was  Sandusky  on  the  lake, 
hive  or  six  routes  passing  through  the  state 
converged  at  that  point,  and,  as  stated,  two 
of  these  were  through  Crawford  county. 

Near  the  Portland  road,  running  north  and 
south  through  Vernon  township,  were  several 
houses  where  the  fugitives  were  cared  for.  The 
house  of  John  McCaskey  was  supposed  to  be 
one.  The  road  was  traveled  by  dark  men  on 
dark  nights,  and  many  a happy  African  who 
reached  Canada,  remembered  with  gratitude 
until  the  day  of  his  death  the  hospitality  and 
humanity  of  several  citizens  of  Vernon.  David 
and  Samuel  Anderson  often  entertained  ebony 
runaways  aiming  for  the  north  star.  '1'hese  were 
guided  to  the  dwellings  under  cover  of  the 
night,  and  if  brought  there  near  morning,  were 
kept  concealed,  and  fed  during  the  day  and 
then  conveyed  to  some  station  near  Canada  and 
freedom.  Concealment  was  necessary,  because 
in  harboring  runaway  slaves,  the  law  was  vio- 
lated, and  after  1850  there  w'ere  many  whose 
sympathies  were  with  the  slaveholder,  and  they 
would  not  have  scrupled  to  reveal  the  name  of 
the  law-breaker.  This  resulted  in  concealment 
and  the  nocturnal  pilgrimages  of  the  runaways. 

William  Robinson  who  still  lives  in  Crestline 
lived  with  his  father  when  a boy  at  North 
Robinson  (1840  to  1850),  and  remembers 
times  when  colored  people  after  night  stopped 
at  their  door  and  asked  to  be  cared  for.  Rob- 
inson’s place  was  not  an  underground  station 
but  like  most  others  in  the  county  at  that  time 
he  would  not  interfere  with  any  one  else  as- 
sisting them,  and  the  fugitive  was  directed  to 
the  proper  Robinson  at  the  mill  several  miles 
north.  Both  Peter  Wert  and  William  and 
fames  Robinson  were  Scotch  Presbyterians,  in 
fact  Covenanters,  and  these  with  the  Quakers 
were  the  most  open  opponents  of  human 
slavery. 

Along  the  Sandusky  pike  four  miles  south 
of  Bucyrus,  was  the  tavern  of  Benjamin  War- 
ner, one  of  those  worthy  men  who  was 
raised  in  the  society  of  Eriends  and  like  that 
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taciturn  and  sagacious  sect,  kept  his  own  coun- 
sel, but  bis  neighbors  were  certain  that  his  hos- 
pitable home  was  one  of  the  stations  on  the 
Underground  Road.  In  keeping  his  tavern,  all 
people  were  welcome,  and  the  poorer  settlers 
coming  into  the  country  looking  lor  land  were 
entertained  over  night,  given  iheir  breakfast 
in  the  morning  and  sent  on  their  way  rejoic- 
ing. And  if  they  were  very  poor,  never 
charged  for  their  accommodation.  To  the  op- 
pressed and  fleeing  slave,  seeking  a haven  of 
freedom  in  Canada  his  lines  were  cast  in  pleas- 
ant places  when  he  reached  the  tavern  of  that 
good  old  Quaker,  Benjamin  Warner.  North 
of  Bucyrus  was  the  Quaker  settlement  and  it 
is  astonishing  the  number  of  visits  that  Warner 
made  to  his  friends  living  there.  And  it  is 
certain  many  of  his  friends  must  have  been 
aware  when  he  drove  through  the  streets  of 
Bucyrus  with  a large  wagon  drawn  by  two 
horses  and  containing  nothing  but  loose  straw, 
that  many  a trembling  slave  was  concealed  be- 
neath the  straw,  and  yet  he  made  these  trips 
in  broad  daylight.  Here  is  an  extract  from 
his  obituary  notice,  published  after  his  death 
which  occurred  May  8,  1870.  After  speaking 
of  his  generosity  to  poor  travelers,  it  said : 
“Nor  is  this  all.  The  worthy  man  was  raised 
as  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  like  that 
sagacious  sect  kept  his  own  counsel,  and  it  was 
more  than  surmised  that  his  hospitable  home 
was  one  of  the  safest  stations  for  those  op- 
pressed victims  who  were  seeking  the  north 
star;  and  many  a time  has  he,  on  pretense  of 
visiting  his  brethren  north  of  Bucyrus,  hauled 
trembling  chattels,  concealed  in  his  wagon, 
boldly  and  bravely  in  open  daylight  through 
I luevrus.” 

On  the  Tiffin  road  Fisher  Ouaintance  set- 
tled about  1829  and  bis  home  was  a station  on 
the  Underground  Road.  Here  the  escaping 
slave  sometimes  worked  about  the  farm,  and 
in  case  anyone  was  seen  coming  along  the 
road  he  was  hidden  in  some  secret  place  until 
all  danger  was  passed.  Joseph  Ouaintance, 
still  living,  remembers  that  .at  one  time  one  of 
the  slaves  who  stopped  at  the  farm  had  learned 
the  carpenter  business,  and  while  hiding  on 
his  father’s  place  built  a cradle  for  the  cutting 
of  grain.  Mr.  Ouaintance  remembered  the 
incident,  although  he  was  a boy,  from  the  fact 
that  they  had  a very  savage  dog  who  became 
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very  friendly  with  the  colored  man  and  when 
he  left,  the  dog  followed  him,  much  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  family.  Just  west  of  the  Tiffin 
road  was  a family  by  the  name  of  Jackson,  a 
father  and  several  sons,  Stephen,  Isaac  and 
Abraham.  This  house  was  hack  in  the  woods 
and  a slave  once  reaching  there  was  safe.  The 
slaves  were  always  brought  to  Jackson’s  cabin 
during  the  night,  usually  after  io  o’clock.  The 
Columbus  and  Sandusky  pike  was  extensively- 
traveled  by  slaves  without  guides,  as  the  road 
u'as  so  plain  that  no  mistake  could  be  made. 
But  the  traveling  was  usually  done  between  ten 
o’clock  at  night  and  daylight  the  next  morning. 
Isaac  Jackson  and  his  son  Stephen  have  been 
seen  to  carry  sled-loads  of  them  north  into 
Seneca  county.  At  one  time,  about  1853,  they 
were  seen  to  have  six  or  eight  negro  women 
and  children  in  a sled,  which  was  driven  rapidly 
north,  while  five  or  six  negro  men,  unable  to 
get  into  the  sled,  ran  at  the  side  or  behind, 
and  the  smoothness  of  the  snow-covered  road 
enabled  him  to  get  them  far  on  their  way  be- 
fore daylight  to  some  station  much  nearer  Can- 
ada and  freedom  under  the  British  flag.  The 
night  was  bitterly  cold,  though  the  moon  shone 
brightly  on  the  scene,  revealing  the  runaways 
to  the  people  along  the  road,  who  were  willing 
to  jump  from  their  beds  in  the  cold,  and  look 
from  the  window  or  door. 

Almost  every  citizen  who  lived  on  the  Colum- 
bus and  Sandusky  pike  half  a century  ago 
could  remember  of  seeing  many  a dusky  run- 
away skulking  along  the  road  under  the  cover 
of  the  night,  or  being  driven  rapidly  north  by 
some  assisting  friend.  It  occasionally  hap- 
pened that  pursuing  masters  traveled  over  the 
road ; but  none  of  these  residents  remembered 
that  any  runaway  slave  was  ever  captured  by 
his  master  while  escaping  through  the  county. 
It  was  not  customary  for  slaves  to  stop  at 
houses  directly  on  the  road,  even  though  the 
owner  was  a known  friend.  As  morning  ap- 
proached they  left  the  road,  and  stopped  at 
dwellings  several  miles  from  its  course.  It 
thus  occurred  that  Ouaintance  on  the  Tiffin 
road  and  the  Jacksons  were  used  as  hiding 
places,  and  several  citizens  in  and  near  the 
village  of  Lykens  were  known  to  harbor  the 
black  man,  and  to  convey  him  farther  on  his 
way  to  Canada  and  freedom.  On  one  occa- 
sion one  of  the  citizens  was  seen  with  a wagon 


load  of  dusky  women  and  children,  heading 
for  the  house  of  some  friend  in  southern  Sen- 
eca county.  And,  at  another  time,  a half-dozen 
or  more  of  half-starved,  half-clothed  negro 
men  were  seen  in  a barn  in  Lykens  township. 

Another  station  was  that  of  Kli  Odell,  lie 
was  a cabinet-maker  and  at  one  time  a miller. 
He  lived  at  what  was  afterwards  known  as 
Odell’s  Corners  four  miles  east  of  Bucyrus. 
He  was  very  pronounced  in  his  views  on 
slavery  and  held  that  it  was  a moral  duty  of 
every  man  to  assist  the  runaway  slaves,  and 
that  he  would  pay  no  attention  to  any  iniqui- 
tous law  which  required  a citizen  to  assist  in 
capturing  the  slave  and  returning  him  to  his 
owner;  that  no  law  could  give  to  one  man  the 
right  to  own  another  human  being,  and  there- 
fore it  was  no  crime  to  break  any  law  which 
in  itself  was  against  the  law  of  God.  Slaves 
were  brought  to  him  by  Peter  Wert  and  from 
his  place  they  were  either  piloted  across  to 
lvaler  or  McIntyre  in  Sandusky  township,  or 
more  directly  north,  for  there  must  have  been 
some  station  at  or  around  Sulphur  Springs, 
although  no  trace  can  be  found  of  one  there. 
The  fact  is,  the  danger  that  some  neighbor, 
through  vindictiveness  or  for  the  greed  of 
gain,  might  give  evidence  against  them  made 
them  cautious,  and  many  of  these  places  that 
were  underground  stations  can  never  be 
known;  and  toward  the  last,  after  1830,  this 
county  became  more  bitter  against  those  as- 
sisting escaping  slav  es,  and  the  greatest  caution 
was  necessary,  slaves  being  transferred  from 
station  to  station  after  night,  without  being 
seen  by  anyone  except  those  belonging  to  the 
underground  road. 

No  record  can  be  found  of  those  in  Bucyrus 
who  kept  stations  on  the  Underground  Road 
with  the  exception  of  Capt.  John  Wert.  'That 
Rev.  John  Pettitt  kept  a station  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  there  is  no  proof.  Neither  do  older 
inhabitants  who  knew  him  remember  of  any 
word  he  ever  let  drop  to  indicate  that  his  house 
was  a haven  of  refuge  lor  the  llecing  slaves. 
He  lived  for  a while  on  what  is  now  the 
Magee  farm  south  of  Oakwood  cemetery.  Me 
was  always  opposed  to  slavery  and  said  so  at 
any  and  all  times.  Yet  there  is  no  proof  that 
lie  was  connected  w ith  the  Underground  Road. 
Neither  is  there  any  proof  that  John  Anderson 
kept  a station  on  the  road.  Yet  he  kept  the 
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American  house,  and  in  the  upstairs  room  was 
where  an  abolition  speech  was  made  and  an 
anti-abolition  demonstration  occurred  in  Bucy- 
rus  in  1839.  The  meeting  was  being'  held  on 
the  second  lloor  southeast  room,  the  corner 
room  fronting  on  Warren  and  Sandusky.  It 
was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Streater  a 
Protestant  Methodist  minister,  and  it  became 
known  that  he  would  deliver  an  abolition  ad- 
dress. During  the  evening  a crowd  collected 
in  front  of  the  hotel  and  for  a time  contented 
itself  with  hooting  and  jeering,  but  later  stones 
and  brick  bats  were  thrown  and  the  windows 
broken  in,  and  a rush  was  made  inside  the 
building,  the  crowd  demanding  the  speaker, 
but  he  was  secretly  removed  from  the  house, 
and  made  his  escape.  Daniel  J-'ralic  of  Brok- 
ensword  was  present  at  the  time  and  said  that 
for  a while  things  were  pretty  lively.  lie 
crowded  himself  into  a corner  until  the  storm 
was  over  and  then  quietly  left  the  building. 
After  the  mob  reached  the  room  stones  and 
brick  bats  were  still  freely  thrown  and  some 
of  the  furniture  broken. 

After  Anderson  had  ([nil  the  hotel  business 
he  had  a frame  building  just  north  where  he 
ran  a tin  shop,  and  here  the  anti-slavery  men 
held  frequent  meetings,  but  as  far  as  can  be 
learned  they  were  never  disturbed.  In  the  rear 
room  of  the  tin  shop  one  night  some  1 3 per- 
sons gathered  to  hear  a colored  slave  give  an 
account  of  his  flight  to  freedom.  The  slave 
was  a carpenter  and  lived  in  one  of  the  Gulf 
states.  By  some  means  he  had  learned  to  read 
and  write.  He  made  his  escape  to  New  Or- 
leans, where  he  forged  his  master’s  name  to  a 
pass  and  secured  a job  on  a steamboat  as  a car- 
l>enter  and  thus  worked  his  passage  up  the 
Mississippi  and  the  ( )hio,  and  on  reaching 
Cincinnati  he  had  been  piloted  over  the  under- 
ground road  and  had  now  reached  Bucyrus. 
A collection  was  taken  up  and  he  was  cared 
for  that  night  and  the  next  day,  and  after  dark 
the  next  evening  he  was  directed  to  the  farm 
of  Jesse  Ouainlance  in  1 lolmcs  township. 
The  meeting  was  very  quiet  and  orderly,  and 
although  he  was  in  the  town  2 4 hours,  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  prevent  his  escape. 

About  this  same  lime  ( apt.  |ohu  Wert  lived 
near  the  southeast  corner  of  Mansfield  and 
Spring  streets,  lie  had  a wheel-w  right  shop 
011  the  same  lot  and  did  work  at  this  and  car- 
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pentering.  He  had  several  sons  and  all  were 
strong  abolitionists.  One  night  a slave  owner 
came  to  Bucyrus  with  two  of  his  followers, 
having  been  given  private  information  that 
his  slave  would  he  found  secreted  at  the  house 
of  Capt.  Wert.  He  had  closely  followed  him 
from  the  Ohio  river,  and  he  went  immediately 
to  the  house  of  Captain  Wert  and  demanded 
the  slave.  Being  refused  he  threatened  to 
enter  the  place  by  force  and  make  a search. 
Mr.  Wert  seized  a gun  and  stated  that  his  house 
could  not  be  searched  without  the  proper  pa- 
pers, issued  by  the  proper  authorities  in  Bucy- 
rus. The  sons  also  had  their  guns,  and  the 
man  with  his  two  slave-catchers  came  back  up 
town  to  secure  the  necessary  papers.  The  news 
soon  spread,  and  in  half  an  hour  when  the 
slave  owner  returned  there  was  quite  an  ex- 
cited crowd  with  them.  The  captain  still 
warned  them  off  with  his  gun  and  parked  with 
the  officials.  Stones  were  thrown  and  brick 
bats,  some  of  the  windows  were  broken,  but 
the  grim  old  man,  gun  in  hand,  stood  firmly 
by  his  position,  but  after  half  an  hour  he 
yielded  and  the  house  was  searched  but  no 
slave  found.  It  was  freely  stated  by  some  in 
the  crowd  that  a negro  had  been  seen  there 
early  in  the  evening.  1 le  may  or  may  not  have 
been  seen,  but  whether  he  had  or  not,  two  of 
the  sons  were  missing  when  the  house  was 
searched,  and  later  it  was  learned  that  while 
the  man  had  gone  up  street  to  secure  his  papers 
the  sons  had  taken  the  slave  to  a safer  abiding 
place  farther  north,  and  the  parley  of  the  old 
man  had  been  simply  a pretense  to  gain  time. 

After  the  C.  C.  & C.  road  was  built  through 
Gabon,  it  was  sometimes  used  to  send  slaves 
north  to  Cleveland.  On  one  occasion  an  es- 
caping slave  who  was  on  the  train,  happened 
to  look  out  of  the  window  and  saw  his  master 
get  on  the  rear  car.  I le  sat  with  fear  and 
trembling  until  the  condueter  came  by;  he 
had  been  told  beforehand  that  in  case  of 
emergency  the  conductor  would  do  what  lie 
could  to  protect  him,  for  only  those  trains 
were  generally  used  where  the  conductor  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  movement.  The  con- 
ductor, hearing  his  story,  pulled  the  hell  cord, 
and  the  train  slackened  speed,  and  the  negro 
jumped  oil,  and  the  signal  was  given  (o  go 
ahead.  I he  master  was  also  looking  out  of 
the  w indow,  and  saw  his  properly  in  full  flight 
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across  the  held.  He  appealed  to  the  conductor, 
but  he  refused  to  slacken  the  speed  of  the  train, 
and  the  man  was  compelled  to  stay  on  hoard 
until  Gabon  was  reached.  The  negro  got  in 
touch  with  the  underground  road,  was  piloted 
through  Crawford  county,  and  found  freedom 
in  Canada. 

Bucyrus,  through  Judge  Scott,  was  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  important  slave  cases 
which  made  history.  Two  slave-owners  with  a 
United  States  Marshal-  anti  his  deputy,  on 
Sept.  13,  1858,  seized  John  Price  a fugitive 
slave,  at  Oberlin,  and  drove  across  the  coun- 
try eight  miles  to  Wellington,  to  take  the  train 
south.  A crowd  from  Oberlin  followed  and 
joined  by  Wellington  people,  the  negro  was 
rescued.  The  United  States  Court  indicted 
37  of  the  rescuers,  and  they  were  mostly  given 
small  fines  and  a day  in  jail.  Two  from  Oberlin, 
Simon  Buslmell  and  Charles  IT.  Langston, 
were  given  60  days  and  jo  days’  imprisonment. 
Writs  of  habeas  corpus  were  gotten  out  and 
the  case  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ohio.  On  the  bench  were  Joseph  R.  Swan, 
chief  justice;  Josiah  Scott,  William  V.  Peck, 
Jacob  Brinkerhoff,  Milton  Sutliff.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  Ohio  believed  the  fu- 
gitive slave  act  was  so  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  law  of  God  as  to  be  unconstitutional,  and 
the  true  doctrine  was  the  British  one  that  Ohio 
being  a free  State,  a slave  once  setting  his  foot 
on  Ohio  soil  was  free.  This  was  the  view  of 


Gov.  Chase  and  every  member  of  the  court. 
But  the  question  at  issue  was:  “Shall  a United 
States  law  he  enforced  when  contrary  to  the 
views  of  the  people  and  laws  of  a state?”  On 
this  question  Joseph  R.  Swan,  Josiah  Scott,  and 
William  V.  Peck  held  the  United  States  law 
was  superior  to  the  State  and  refused  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  Brinkerhoff  and  Sutliff  dis- 
senting. Justice  Swan  was  a candidate  for  re- 
nomination for  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  he  was  defeated  on  account  of  his  decision. 
In  his  "Swan’s  Treatise,”  compiled  by  him,  he 
states  that  it  is  idle  to  speculate  upon  the  pos- 
sible results  if  a single  judge  had  held  a dif- 
ferent opinion.  Salmon  P.  Chase  was  gov- 
ernor at  that  time  and  it  was  well  understood 
that,  he  would  sustain  a decision  releasing  the 
prisoners  by  all  the  power  at  his  command ; 
and  the  United  States  government  was  as 
fully  committed  to  the  execution  of  the  fugi- 
tive slave  law.  I'his  would  have  placed  Ohio 
in  conflict  with  the  General  Government  in  de- 
fense of  state  rights,  and  if  the  party  of  free- 
dom throughout  the  north  had  rallied,  as 
seemed  probable,  the  war  might  have  come  in 
1859,  instead  of  1861,  with  a secession  of 
the  northern  instead  of  the  southern  states. 
A single  vote  apparently  turned  the  scale,  and 
after  a little  delay  the  party  of  freedom  took 
possession  of  the  government,  and  the  party  of 
slavery  became  the  seceders. 
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A chiel’s  amang  you  taking  notes, 

And,  faith,  he’ll  prent  it. 

— Robert  Burns. 

DEAD  MAN’S  HOLLOW. 

Near  Olentangy  along  the  Galion  road  a 
place  has  been  pointed  out  as  Dead  Man’s 
Hollow,  a site  where  a murder  was  committed 
many  years  ago.  In  the  summer  of  1836,  two 
men,  named  Bender  and  Hammer  from  the  east 
came  west  to  buy  land.  At  Wooster  they  were 
observed  when  they  changed  their  eastern 
money  for  western,  anti  were  followed.  After 
leaving  Mansfield  they  were  joined  by  two  men, 
who  stated  they  were  also  coming  west  look- 
ing up  land.  The  four  traveled  together  to  Ga- 
lion, and  at  the  latter  place  spent  the  night. 
The  next  morning  the  four  started  for  Bucy- 
rus, Hammer  and  Bender  walking  in  front, 
and  the  two  strangers  behind.  All  had  canes 
cut  from  the  woods  to  assist  them  in  walking. 
Soon  after  leaving  Gabon,  the  strangers  cut 
themselves  still  heavier  canes;  in  fact,  so  heavy, 
as  to  be  clubs.  Being  questioned  as  to  the 
reason  for  such  heavy  canes,  they  turned  it  off 
by  remarking  their  other  canes  were  too  light 
and  they  threw  them  away,  but  perhaps  the 
new  ones  were  a little  large,  but  il  so,  later 
they  would  gel  smaller.  The  lour  proceeded 
until  they  reached  where  Olentangv  now  is, 
w hen  they  came  to  a little  stream  that  emptied 
into  the  Whetstone.  Over  this  was  a log,  ne- 
cessitating crossing  single  file.  As  the  men 
separated  to  cross  the  stream,  one  drew  a 
pistol  and  shot  Bender,  while  the  other  with 


his  ‘heavy  club  brought  it  down  with  all  its 
force  on  the  head  of  Hammer,  knocking  him 
to  the  ground  unconscious.  An  eighth  of  a 
mile  south  of  where  the  attack  was  made  was 
the  Eberhardt  saw-mill,  and  the  robbers  hear- 
ing the  sound  of  voices,  and  believing  some 
one  was  approaching,  hurriedly  sought  safety 
in  flight,  without  stopping  to  rob  their  victims, 
which  would  have  taken  time,  as  the  men  car- 
ried their  money  in  a leather  belt,  around  their 
waist,  underneath  their  clothing.  Some  time 
passed  before  Hammer  regained  consciousness, 
and  when  he  did  he  was  horrified  to  find  the 
dead  body  of  his  brother-in-law.  He  screamed 
for  help,  but  received  no  answer.  He  was  in 
a dazed  condition,  but  managed  to  stagger  to 
the  saw  mill  where  he  appeared  covered  with 
blood,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Eberhardts. 
He  had  difficulty  in  explaining  to  them  what 
was  the  matter,  but  they  were  finally  convinced 
something  serious  had  occurred,  and  they  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  scene  of  the  murder,  where 
they  found  the  dead  body  of  Bender.  W hat 
few  neighbors  there  were  were  aroused  and 
1 lammer  explained  in  detail  what  had  occurred 
and  the  woods  were  searched  but  no  trace  of 
the  murderers  was  found.  The  absence  of 
any  clue,  pointed  suspicion  to  I lammer,  but  a 
thorough  examination  showed  his  story  was 
true,  as  it  was  easily  shown  two  suspicious 
characters  had  been  with  them  at  Galion,  and 
fuiiher  that  the  proprietor  of  the  tavern  at 
Galion  had  told  the  men  they  did  not  like  the 
looks  or  the  actions  of  their  companions,  and 
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they  had  better  not  trust  them  too  far.  Bender 
was  buried  in  the  Campbell  graveyard,  and 
his  relatives  in  the  east  were  notified,  and  they 
sent  money  for  the  erection  of  a tombstone. 
This  stone  contains  his  name,  and  the  further 
inscription : 

‘‘Born  Dec.  (>,  181  i ; died  Sept.  _'S,  1836. " 

I hammer  came  011  to  Bucyrus,  stopping  at 
the  Blue  Ball  tavern,  where  he  gave  John  Boyer 
an  account  of  the  murder,  and  later  repeated 
his  story  at  Bucyrus.  I Le  remained  at  Bucyrus 
several  days  until  the  authorities  became  as- 
sured of  his  innocence.  I le  had  $300  with 
which  he  purchased  land.  Years  afterward  a 
report  was  current  in  the  county  of  a man  dy- 
ing in  the  west  who  previous  to  his  death  con- 
fessed to  the  Bender  murder,  but  the  story 
was  never  authenticated.  Besides  erecting  a 
tombstone,  the  eastern  relatives  for  half  a 
century  sent  a small  sum  annually  to  the  Camp- 
bells to  be  used  in  keeping  the  grave  in  repair, 
and  the  trust  was  faithfully  performed  by  John 
Campbell  and  later  by  his  son.  But  years  ago 
the  descendants  of  the  murdered  man's  fam- 
ily had  become  such  distant  relatives  that  the 
remittances  ceased,  and  the  grave  is  cared  for 
the  same  as  the  others. 

ANCIENT  LAND  MARKS. 

In  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  15,  Au- 
burn township  the  land  now  owned  by  the 
Faulkner  heirs,  there  is  an  inclosure  of  nearly 
four  acres,  a well  defined  gateway  at  the  east- 
ern side,  and  near  it  a walled  well.  This  well 
was  dug  out  to  a depth  of  about  fifteen  feel, 
but  nothing  of  special  interest  was  found. 
Numerous  stone  relics  have  been  found  in  and 
about  the  inclosure. 

About  one  and  a half  miles  southwest  of 
(ration  there  is  an  inclosure  of  about  an  acre. 
It  is  shaped  like  a horse-shoe,  which  would 
bring  it  under  the  head  of  symbolical  mounds. 
This  inclosure  has  never  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. Relics  of  stone  have  been  found  in  it 
indicating  that  at  one  time  it  was  the  resort  ol 
those  w ho  erected  it. 

I he  Delaware  Indians  had  a village  north- 
east of  Feesville,  long  before  the  advent  of 
the  first  white  man;  definite  record  is  given  of 
this  in  the  Crawford  expedition. 

Another  village  was  at  the  Knisely’s  Springs, 
ft  was  there  before  the  war  of  181  2,  and  was 


then  occupied  by  the  Miamis.  There  was  a 
spring  there  highly  prized  by  the  Indians  for 
its  medical  qualities.  The  spring  was  highly 
impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it 
tarnished  the  silver  ornaments  of  the  Indian, 
and  deposited  a sulphurous  precipitate  a short 
distance  from  it.  The  Indians  placed  great 
confidence  in  the  healing  qualities  of  the  water 
and  mud;  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  they 
could  perceive.  Another  healing- spring  much 
trequented  by  them  was  about  two  miles  west 
of  Oceola. 

HIDDEN  TREASURES 

\\  hen  the  first  settlers  arrived  an  Indian 
village  was  in  existence  on  the  Whetstone, 
southwest  of  Seccaium  Park.  In  searching 
among  the  old  records  at  Pittsburg  to  locate 
the  ancient  Indian  village  of  Seccaium,  Hon. 
P.  B.  Finley  ran  across  some  papers  indicating 
that  a few  feet  from  a large  tree  which  stood 
near  a spring  some  treasure  had  once  been 
buried.  It  appears  that  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  French  traders  in  going  through 
this  region  were  attacked  by  a band  of  hostile 
Indians,  and  hurriedly  buried  what  money 
they  had.  The  tree  was  a monarch  of  the 
plains,  standing  alone  a short  distance  west  of 
w here  the  vast  forest  commenced  that  extended 
unbroken  to  the  Ohio  river.  In  looking  up 
the  ancient  village  of  Seccaium  over  a quarter 
of  a century  ago,  Mr.  Finley  thoroughly  ex- 
plored the  surface  in  that  section,  and  re- 
membering the  reference  to  the  buried  treas- 
ure, found  the  place  where  every  indication 
showed  there  had  once  been  a good  sized 
spring,  although  long  since  dried  up  by  the 
modern  drainage.  No  tree  remained,  but  he 
made  inquiries  of  the  oldest  settler  in  the 
neighborhood,  Edw'ard  Campbell,  who,  when 
a boy  of  seven,  came  with  his  father  in  1SJ3, 
to  the  farm  on  which  the  spring  was  located. 

I he  two  gentlemen  went  over  the  ground  to- 
gether, Mr.  Campbell  very  promptly  pointing 
out  the  location  of  the  spring — the  site  pre- 
viously selected  by  Mr.  Finley.  Mr.  Campbell 
stated  that  in  his  younger  days  the  spring 
furnished  a constant  flow  of  water,  lie  also 
stated  that  a short  distance  from  the  spring, 
once  stood  a large  oak  tree,  the  only  large 
tree  in  that  section.  It  stood  there  for  many 
years  after  his  arrival,  the  cattle  seeking  slid- 
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ter  beneath  its  broad  foliage  in  the  summer 
days  from  the  scorching  rays  ol  the  sun,  and 
finding  abundant  water  in  the  spring.  The 
spring  gradually  became  less  and  less,  and 
dually  dried  up,  and  the  tree,  with  its  ex- 
tensive roots,  interfering  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  was  cut  down.  Air.  Finley  was 
in  search  of  an  Indian  village  and  not  of  hid- 
den treasure,  so  he  pursued  his  investigations 
no  further,  and  the  buried  treasure  is  still  there 
— somewhere. 

THE  BUCYRUS  MASTODON 

.Among  the  many  interesting  historical  events 
which  have  occurred  in  Bucyrus  was  the  dis- 


near  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  old  fair- 
ground; then  extended  nearly  title  north  along 
the  east  side  of  the  Ohio  Central,  making  a 
slight  bend,  and  passing  east  of  the  round- 
house and  machine  shops;  then  nearly  due  west 
to  S.  R.  Harris’  land;  then  northwest  through 
the  northeastern  corner  of  the  schoolhouse 
yard,  and,  after  continuing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion for  a short  distance,  changed  to  nearly  due 
west,  crossing  Walnut  street,  near  the  present 
Frank  Johnston  residence;  crossing  Main 
street,  on  the  south  part  of  Dr.  Lewis'  lot; 
Poplar  street,  near  the  German  Lutheran 
church.  While  making  the  excavations  for 
this  mill-race,  the  skeleton  was  found  in  the 


SKELETON  OF  MASTODON 
Found  near  Bucyrus 


covery,  by  Abraham  Hahn,  of  the  perfect  skel- 
eton of  a mastodon,  during  the  year  1838.  Mr. 
Nairn,  having  built  a saw -mill  on  Buffalo  Run 
at  the  rear  of  the  lot  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Warren  and  Poplar  streets,  conceived  the 
idea  of  constructing  a mill-race  which  would 
furnish  sufficient  water-power  to  run  the  es- 
tablishment, and  this  wader-course  was  finished 
by  a considerable  outlay  of  time  and  money. 
The  source  of  this  race  was  the  swamps  in  Col. 
Zalmon  Rowse’s  fields,  later  owned  by  Wil- 
liam Monnett,  and  the  line  it  followed  to  the 
mill  would  be,  at  the  present  time,  about  the 
following  route:  Tt  crossed  the  Gabon  road 


swamp,  just  east  of  the  present  site  of  the 
Ohio  Central  shops.  This  land  for  many  years 
afterward  was  very  low  and  swampy;  a con- 
siderable portion  in  this  immediate  neigh- 
borhood was  covered  by  Mr.  Hahn’s  mill- 
pond. A full  account  of  this  discovery  was 
printed  in  the  Crawford  Republican  extra,  of 
August  14,  1838. 

Bucyrus,  August  14,  1838. 

Mr.  Abraham  Ilahn,  while  engaged  w ith  his 
work  hands  in  excavating  a mill-race,  about 
three-fourths  of  a mile  east  of  Bucyrus,  on 
yesterday,  at  a distance  of  from  five  to  seven 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  discov- 
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ered  the  skeleton  of  a mastodon,  in  a reclined 
position.  The  history  of  this  genus  of  animals 
is  involved  in  mystery.  No  tradition  or  human 
record  furnishes  evidence  of  its  existence  at 
any  period.  Rut  that  it  once  lived  and  walked 
upon  the  earth,  the  prince  of  the  quadruped 
kingdom,  is  abundantly  proven  by  the  numer- 
ous and  almost  entire  specimens  of  its  organic 
remains,  that  have  been  discovered  in  various 
parts  of  North  America;  and  which  have  ex- 
cited the  wonder  and  astonishment  of  the  nat- 
uralist and  antiquarian.  From  the  peculiar 
structure,  and  the  immense  size  of  its  bones,  it 
must  have  been  an  animal  far  exceeding  in 
size  and  strength  any  species  of  the  quadruped 
races  now  in  existence.  The  place  where  the 
skeleton  was  found  is  very  near  the  dividing 
ridge  between  . the  northern  and  southern 
waters  of  the  state,  in  a wet,  spongy  soil. 
The  bones,  so  far  as  discovered,  are  in  a fine 
state  of  preservation.  The  upper  jaw  and  skull 
are  perfect  in  all  their  parts,  as  formed  by 
nature.  The  under  jaw  was  accidentally  di- 
vided in  removing  it  from  the  earth.  This  is 
the  only  instance  in  which  the  skull  of  the 
mastodon  has  been  found  in  a state  of  pres- 
ervation; and  it  furnishes  the  only  specimen 
from  which  correct  ideas  can  be  obtained  re- 
specting that  massive  and  singularly  shaped 
organ. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  rank  this 
monster  held  among  the  beasts  of  the  forest, 
w hen  clothed  w ith  skin  and  llesh,  and  nerved 
with  life,  from  the  following  dimensions  ot 
some  portions  of  it,  which  have  been  rescued 
from  oblivion : 

The  Skull  and  Upper  Jaw 


I lorizontal  length 39  inches 

Length  following  curvature  of 

skull  4-'/?  inches 

Breadth  across  the  eyes 26/  inches 

Breadth  back  of  head 25  1/3  inches 

Vertical  height  22  inches 

Height  occipital  bone 16  inches 

Diameter  of  both  nostrils 1 1 /,  inches 

Diameter  of  each  measuring  the 

other  way  5 inches 

Diameter  of  tusk  sockets.  .$/>  to  6 inches 

Depth  of  tusk'  sockets 22  inches 

Diameter  of  eve  sockets (>  inches 

Weight  of  skull  and  upper  jaw.  . 160  pounds 


The  Under  Jaw- 

Horizontal  length  following  out- 
side curvature 31JA  inches 

Height  to  junction  with  upper 

jaw  16  JA  inches 

Weight 0y  pounds 

Front  molars,  apart 6J4  inches 

Back  molars,  apart 5 74  inches 

Length  of  back  molar yfis  inches 

Breadth  of  back  molar 4 inches 

Length  of  front  molar 4 )A  inches 

Femur  or  Thigh  Bone 

Length 37  inches 

Largest  circumference 30  inches 

Smallest  circumference  1 5 Jo  inches 

Tibia 

(Largest  Bone  Between  Thigh  and  Hoof) 

Length 22  jA  inches 

Largest  circumference 24 U inches 

Smallest  circumference 11  inches 

Fibula 

(Smaller  Bone  Between  Thigh  and  Hoof) 

Length 20IA  inches 

Largest  circumference i2jA  inches 

Smallest  circumference  4 A inches 

Humerus  ( Bone  from  Shoulder  to  Knee) 

Length 30  inches 

Largest  circumference 34JA  inches 

Smallest  circumference  14-44  inches 

Rib 

Length  of  outer  curve 43  'A  inches 

Smallest  circumference  5L4  inches 


Hahn  soon  found  the  enterprise  in  which  he 
hail  become  involved  would  not  be  a financial 
success,  and  after  several  years  the  business 
was  abandoned.  When  the  town  was  extended 
and  improved  toward  the  southeast,  the  mill- 
pond was  drained  and  the  water-course  grad- 
ually filled  up  with  earth,  but  years  after  in 
making  excavations  for  sewers  and  cellars,  the 
remains  of  this  race  have  frequently  been 
found.  At  first  Mr.  Hahn  exhibited  the  bones 
of  this  mastodon,  but  finally'-  sold  them,  and  the 
proceeds  derived  from  the  same  served  to  pay 
him  for  the  immense  financial  outlay  he  had 
made  in  building  the  race.  He  died  at  Mt. 
Gilead,  Ohio,  January  19,  1867,  and  in  his 
obituary  notice  the  following  was  published  in 
regard  to  the  latter  history  of  the  skeleton: 
“lie  afterward  sold  the  mastodon  to  a man 
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in  Columbus  for  $1,000,  and  it  was  again  re- 
sold to  a Cincinnati  man  for  $2,800;  was  after- 
ward taken  to  New  York  and  put  in  Barman's 
museum,  and  was  consumed  by  the  lire  which 
destroyed  Barnum’s  Museum  on  lower  Broad- 
way half  a century  ago. 

“johnny  appleseed” 

A history  of  Craw  ford  county — in  fact  the 
history  of  many  another  county  in  northern 
Ohio — would  be  incomplete  without  mention 
of  the  eccentric  personage  know  n far  and  w ide 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  by  the 
name  of  “Johnny  Appleseed.”  His  real  name 
w as  John  Chapman,  and  he  was  born  in  Spring- 
held,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1775.  From  a half 
sister  of  his,  w ho  came  west  at  a later  period  it 
was  learned  that  in  boyhood  he  evinced  a great 
fondness  for  nature,  and  used  to  wander  far 
from  home  in  quest  of  plants  and  flowers,  and 
that  he  liked  to  listen  to  the  birds  singing  and 
to  gaze  at  the  stars.  These  tastes  were  little, 
if  at  all,  altered  in  his  later  years. 

At  w hat  precise  time  he  started  out  on  his 
self-appointed  mission  has  not  been  definitely 
ascertained,  and  as  little  is  known  as  to  the 
causes  which  led  him  to  adopt  his  peculiar  vo- 
cation, which  was  to  plant  applesceds  in  well 
located  nurseries  in  advance  of  civilization, 
and  have  apple  trees  ready  for  planting  when 
the  pioneers  should  appear.  He  also  scattered 
through  the  forest  the  seeds  of  medicinal 
plants,  such  as  dog-fennel,  catnip,  pennyroyal, 
hoarhound,  rattlesnake  root,  and  the  like.  As 
early  as  the  year  1806  he  appeared  on  the  Ohio 
river  with  two  canoe  loads  of  applesceds  ob- 
tained at  the  cider  presses  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania, and  with  these  he  planted  nurseries 
along  the  Muskingum  river  and  its  tributaries. 

Mis  first,  or  one  of  his  first  nurseries,  was 
planted  about  nine  miles  below  Steubenville, 
up  a narrow  valley  from  the  Ohio  river,  at 
Brilliant  (formerly  called  LaGrange),  oppo- 
site Wellsburg,  \V.  Va.  From  this  point  he 
subsequently  extended  his  operations  into  the 
interior  of  the  state.  For  a number  of  years 
he  made  his  home  in  a little  cabin  near  l’errys- 
ville  (then  in  Richland  county),  but  later  he 
went  to  live  with  his  half  sister,  Mrs.  Broome, 
who  resided  in  Mansfield.  He  usually  located 
his  nurseries  along  the  banks  of  streams  and, 
after  planting  his  seeds,  surrounded  the  patch 
with  a brush  fence,  lie  was  then  accustomed 


to  visit  them  yearly  to  care  for  the  young  trees 
and  repair  the  fences,  which  obliged  him  to 
travel  hundreds  of  miles  during  the  year. 
When  the  pioneers  subsequently  arrived  from 
Western  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  they 
found  the  little  nurseries  of  seedling  apple 
trees  on  many  of  the  streams  in  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley. He  extended  his  operations  into  north- 
western Ohio,  and  finally  into  Indiana,  where 
the  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent. 

His  apple  trees  were  nearly  all  planted  near 
the  banks  of  the  streams;  one  of  his  orchards 
was  along  the  W hetstone  where  Gabon  now  is ; 
on  the  Sandusky  there  were  some  trees  planted 
by  him  near  the  Luke  tavern;  at  Bucyrus,  an 
orchard  was  where  the  home  of  Gen.  Finley 
now  - is,  and  this  orchard  was  bearing  fruit 
when  Samuel  Norton  came  or  soon  after,  as 
Norton  brought  seed  with  him  and  planted  an 
orchard  himself  on  the  south  bank  of  the  San- 
dusky and  stated  that  he  secured  apples  from 
the  orchard  across  the  river.  One  of  the  trees 
is  still  bearing  fruit.  There  was  a spring  in 
front  of  the  Finley  residence,  but  across  the 
street  in  front  of  what  is  now  the  Memorial 
Hospital  was  a larger  spring,  which  was  a fa- 
vorite resort  of  Johnny  Appleseed  when  he 
went  through  this  section.  Mere  he  would  lay 
on  his  back  in  the  grass,  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees,  and  w ith  his  bare  feet  in  the  air  talk  re- 
ligion to  any  from  Bucyrus  who  from  curios- 
ity crossed  the  river  to  see  the  eccentric  char- 
acter. Another  apple  orchard  planted  by  him 
was  down  the  river.  On  the  Daniel  Ale. Michael 
farm  on  the  river  above  Bucyrus,  is  an  apple 
tree  which  was  planted  by  Johnny  Appleseed 
in  1821.  The  tree  is  now  91  years  old.  The 
eccentric  character  came  along  and  put  up  at 
the  log  cabin,  sleeping  on  the  iloor  in  front  of 
the  fire-place,  his  regular  sleeping  place.  The 
next  morning  he  and  Margaret  Anderson 
planted  the  tree.  She  was  a daughter  of  John 
Anderson,  and  later  married  David  Mc- 
Michael,  the  father  of  Daniel  L.  McAlichael. 
Margaret  Anderson  was  only  a little  girl  at  the 
time  of  the  planting. 

One  who  saw  Johnny  Appleseed  at  Mans- 
field thus  describes  his  appearance: 

“John  Chapman  was  a small  man,  w iry  and 
thin  in  habit.  Mis  cheeks  were  hollow  and  his 
face  and  neck  dark  and  skinny  from  exposure 
to  the  weather.  Mis  mouth  was  small;  his 
nose  small,  and  turned  up  so  much  as  appar- 
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ently  to  raise  his  upper  lip.  His  eyes  were  dark 
and  deeply  set  in  his  head,  hut  searching  and 
penetrating.  11  is  hair  black  and  straight,  was 
parted  in  the  middle  and  permitted  to  fall 
about  his  neck.  Mis  hair,  withal,  was  thin, 
line  and  glossy.  1 le  never  wore  a full  beard 
but  shaved  all  clean,  except  a thin  roach  at  the 
bottom  of  his  throat.  1 1 is  heard  was  lightly 
set  and  very  black." 

Chapman’s  nature  w as  deeply  religious.  He 
was  a regularly  constituted  minister  of  the 
Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  according  to 
the  revelations  of  Fmanuel  Swedenborg,  and 
was  also  a missionary  of  that  faith.  He  was 
a beautiful  reader  and  never  traveled  without 
several  of  the  Swedenborgian  pamphlets  with 
him,  which  he  generally  carried  in  his  bosom, 
and  which  he  was  ever  ready  to  produce  and 
read  on  request.  He  never  attempted  to  preach 
or  address  public  audiences,  but  in  private 
consultations  would  often  become  enthusiastic 
and  arise  to  expound  the  philosophy  of  his 
faith.  On  these  occasions,  as  though  inspired, 
he  would  often  soar  to  flights  of  real  eloquence, 
his  ideas  being  clearly  and  forcibly  expressed, 
illustrated  with  chaste  figures,  and  replete  with 
argumentative  deductions. 

His  life  was  blameless  among  his  fellow 
men.  Fie  was  of  a kind  and  generous  dispo- 
sition, and  polite  and  attentive  in  manner.  So 
gentle  was  his  nature  that  he  was  never  known 
to  kill  any  living  thing,  ever  for  food,  lie  is 
said,  on  one  occasion  to  have  put  out  his  camp- 
fire, because  he  noticed  that  the  Hies  and  moths, 
attracted  by  the  blaze,  fell  into  it  and  were  con- 
sumed. lie  was  known  to  pay  the  full  value 
for  old  horses,  take  them  from  the  harness, 
and,  with  a blessing,  turn  them  loose  to  the 
luxurious  pastures  of  the  wilderness,  to  be- 
come their  own  masters.  This  almost  abnor- 
mal tenderness  was  indeed  a leading  trail  in 
his  character.  He  seemed  to  bear  a charmed 
life.  Savage  beasts  never  hurt  him,  nor  did 
the  still  more  savage  Indian  warrior.  l>y  the 
latter  he  was  regarded  as  a great  Medicine 
Man,  to  injure  whom  would  bring  misfortune 
on  the  tribe,  or  individual,  guillv  of  the  of- 
fense. 

When  on  his  journeys  he  usually  camped 
out.  lie  carried  a kit  of  cooking  utensils  w ith 
him,  among  which  was  a mush-pan,  which  he 
sometimes  wore  as  a hat . When  he  spent  the 
night  at  a house,  it  was  his  custom  to  lie  upon 


the  floor,  with  his  kit  lor  a pillow,  lie  de- 
clined to  lie  in  a soft  bed,  as,  being  naturally, 
he  claimed,  of  an  indolent  disposition,  he 
feared  that  such  sel  f-indulgence  might  beget  a 
desire  which  he  could  not  hope  often  to  gratify 
in  his  wandering  mode  of  life.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  his  natural  indolence,  it  is  said  that  he 
was  once  seen  w'orking  in  his  nursery  near 
Mansfield,  and  that,  lying  on  his  side,  he 
reached  out  wjth  his  hoe  and  extirpated  only 
such  weeds  as  were  within  reach. 

He  was  never  without  money,  which  he  ob- 
tained from  the  sale  of  his  trees,  his  usual 
price  for  a tree  being  a "lip-penny  bit,"  hut  if 
the  settler  hadn't  money,  Johnny  would  either 
give  him  credit  or  accept  old  clothes  in  pay- 
ment. Yet,  though  he,  himself,  cared  nothing 
for  luxuries,  and  nothing  for  the  ordinary 
comforts  of  life,  he  would  often  spend  his 
money  freely  to  benefit  others.  Frequently  he 
would  furnish  the  housewives  with  a pound  or 
two  of  tea — a high-priced  luxury  at  that  time, 
and  the  use  of  which  he  regarded  almost  as  a 
sort  of  dissipation.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
seen  with  a number  of  plates,  which  he  had  pur- 
chased at  a village  store,  lleing  asked  what 
he  wanted  them  for,  he  replied  that  if  he  had  a 
number  he  would  not  have  to  wash  dishes  so 
often;  but  he  had  really  purchased  them  to 
present  to  a poor  family  who  had  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  break  their  crockery. 

He  was  often  oddly  dressed  and  sometimes 
clothed  in  rags  and  tatters,  yet  was  always  per- 
sonally clean.  He  seldom  wore  shoes  or  stock- 
ings, except  in  the  coldest  w inter  w eather,  and 
the  soles  of  his  feet  in  consequence,  were  of  a 
hard  and  almost  horny  consistence,  lie  usu- 
ally wore  a broad-brimmed  bat.  Some  have 
said  that  at  times  he  was  seen  clothed  with  a 
coat  or  garment  made  out  of  a colfee-sack. 
with  holes  cut  in  it  for  the  neck  ;md  arms,  but 
this  story  has  been  doubted  by  others.  It 
seems  clear  that,  if  he  ever  wore  it,  it  was  not 
his  usual  dress.  He  was,  however,  frequently 
seen  with  shirt,  pantaloons,  and  a long-tailed 
coat  of  the  tow-linen  then  much  worn  by  the 
farmers.  This  coat  was  an  invention  of  his 
own  and  was  in  itself  a curiosity.  It  con- 
sisted of  one  width  of  the  coarse  fabric,  which 
descended  from  his  neck  to  his  heels.  It  was 
without  collar.  In  this  robe  were  cut  two  arm- 
holes, into  which  were  placed  two  straight 
sleeves. 
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His  immunity  from  molestation  by  the  In- 
dians enabled  him  on  more  than  one  occasion 
to  warn  settlers  of  impending  Indian  attacks, 
his  services  in  this  direction  saving  a number 
of  lives  during  the  war  of  1812.  On  one  such 
occasion,  when  the  settlers  at  Mansfield  were 
threatened,  there  being  no  troops  in  tbe  block- 
house at  the  time,  Johnny  volunteered  to  act  as 
messenger  to  Captain  Douglas  at  Mt.  Vernon, 
thirty  miles  away.  Setting  out  in  the  evening, 
as  the  stars  were  beginning  to  shine  in  the 
darkening  sky,  bare-headed  and  bare-footed, 
he  made  the  trip,  over  a newly-cut  road, 
through  a forest  infested  by  wild  beasts  and 
hostile  Indians,  and,  having  aroused  the  gar- 
rison at  Mt.  Vernon,  accompanied  the  troops 
back  the  next  morning,  having  made  the  round 
trip  of  60  miles  between  sunset  and  sunrise. 
One  writing  about  30  years  ago  of  the  massacre 
of  the  Seymour  family,  on  the  Mack  Pork, 
near  Mansfield,  penned  the  following  lines: 
“Although  1 was  then  but  a mere  child,  1 can 
remember,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  the  warning 
cry  of  Johnny  Appleseed,  as  he  stood  be  I ore 
my  father’s  log  cabin  door  on  that  night.  1 
remember  the  precise  language,  the  clear  loud 
voice,  the  deliberate  exclamation,  and  the  fear- 
ful thrill  it  awakened  in  my  bosom.  ‘Ply!  Ily 
for  your  lives!  the  Indians  are  murdering  and 
scalping  Seymours  and  Copuses!'  My  lather 
sprang  to  the  door,  but  the  messenger  was  gone, 
and  midnight  silence  reigned  without." 

Johnny’s  intellectual  acuteness  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  scrip- 
tures is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  anec- 
dote : 

“The  year  of  the  erecton  of  the  old  court 
house  in  Mansfield,  while  the  blocks  of  foun- 
dation stone  and  the  timber  lay  scattered  about 
the  public  square,  a wandering  street  preacher 
of  the  name  of  Paine,  a man  with  a long  white 
beard,  who  called  himself  ‘the  Pilgrim,’  en- 
tered the  town.  After  blowing  a long  tin  horn, 
which  he  carried  with  him,  lie  assembled  an 
audience  on  tbe  stone  and  timbers  of  the  court 
house,  fn  the  course  of  his  sermon  he  pointed 
to  where  Johnny  Appleseed  lay  on  the  ground, 
with  bis  feet  resting  upon  the  top  of  one  of 
the  stones,  and  exclaimed:  ‘See  yon  ragged, 
old,  bare- footed  sinner,  and  be  warned  of  the 
paths  of  sin  by  his  example.’  Johnny  rose  to 
his  feet,  folded  bis  bands  behind  him,  under 


his  tow-linen  coat,  and  slowly  approached  the 
speaker.  As  the  speaker  paused  a space* 
Johnny  commenced  in  this  wise:  ‘I  presume 
you  thank  Hod  that  you  are  not  as  other  men?' 
‘I  thank  God  that  1 am  not  as  you  are,’  returned 
Paine.  T am  not  a hypocrite,  nor  am  l of  the 
generation  of  vipers.  I am  a regularly  ap- 
pointed minister,  whether  you  are  or  not.’ 
‘Lord  be  merciful  to  me,  a sinner,’  said  Chap- 
man, and  walked  away.’’ 

“In  1838,  thirty-seven  years  after  his  ap- 
pearance on  Licking  Creek,”  says  a former 
writer,  “Johnny  noticed  that  civilization, 
wealth  and  population  were  pressing  into  the 
wilderness  of  Ohio.  Hitherto  he  had  easily 
kept  just  in  advance  of  the  wave  of  settlement; 
but  now  towns  and  churches  w ere  making  their 
appearance,  and,  at  long  intervals,  the  stage- 
driver's  horn  broke  the  silence  of  the  grand  old 
forest,  and  he  felt  that  his  work  was  done  in 
the  region  in  which  he  had  labored  so  long. 
In  1 <840  he  resided  near  Port  Wayne,  in  the 
state  of  Indiana,  where  lie  had  a sister  living, 
and  probably  made  that  his  headquarters  dur- 
ing the  nine  years  that  he  pursued  his  eccen- 
tric avocation  on  the  western  border  of  Ohio 
and  in  Indiana."  Here  he  resided  until  the 
summer  of  1847,  his  labors  bv  that  time  having 
borne  fruit  over  a hundred  thousand  miles  of 
territory.  One  day  he  heard  that  cattle  had 
broken  into  his  nursery  at  St.  |oseph’s  town- 
ship, and  were  destroying  his  trees,  and  he 
started  out  on  foot  to  look  after  bis  property. 

I lie  journey  proved  too  much  for  one  of  his 
age  and  feeble  condition,  and  at  even-tide  he 
applied  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Worth  for  lodging 
for  the  night.  Mr.  Worth  was  a native  Puck- 
eye  and  had  lived  in  Richland  county  when  a 
boy,  and  when  he  heard  that  his  oddly  dressed 
caller  was  Johnny  Appleseed,  gave  him  a cor- 
dial welcome.  Johnny  declined  going  to  the 
supper  table,  but  partook  of  a bowl  of  bread 
and  milk. 

Says  Mr.  Paughman,  from  whose  “History 
of  Richland  County”  we  quote,  “The  day  had 
been  cold  and  raw,  with  occasional  flurries  of 
snow,  but  in  the  evening  the  clouds  cleared 
away  and  the  sun  shone  warm  and  bright  as 
it  sank  in  the  western  sky.  |olmny  noticed  this 
beaut  it  ill  sunset,  an  augury  of  the  spring  and 
flowers  so  soon  to  come,  and  sat  on  the  door- 
step and  gazed  with  wistful  eyes  toward  the 
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West.  I’erhaps  this  herald  of  the  spring-time, 
Hie  season  in  w hich  nature  is  resurrected  from 
the  death  of  winter,  caused  him  to  look  with 
prophetic  eyes  to  the  future  and  contemplate 
that  glorious  event  of  which  Christ  is  the  res- 
urrection and  the  life.  Upon  re-entering  the 
house  Johnny  declined  the  hed  offered  him  for 
the  night,  preferring  a quilt  and  pillow  on  the 
floor,  but  asked  permission  to  hold  family  wor- 
ship, and  read  ‘Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit, 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,’  ‘Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God,'  ” 
etc. 

After  he  had  finished  the  lesson  he  prayed, 
and  both  the  words  of  the  prayer  and  the 
pathos  of  his  voice  made  a deep  impression 
upon  those  present.  In  the  morning  he  was 
found  in  a high  state  of  fever,  pneumonia  hav- 
ing developed  during  the  night.  A physician 
who  was  called  gave  no  hope  for  his  recovery, 
but  said  that  lie  had  newer  seen  a dying  man 
so  perfectly  calm,  for  “upon  his  wan  face  there 
was  an  expression  of  happiness  and  upon  his 
pale  lips  there  was  a smile  of  joy,  as  though 
he  were  communing  with  loved  ones  who  had 
conje  to  meet  him  and  to  soothe  his  weary 
spirit  in  his  dying  moments.  And  as  his  eye 
shone  with  the  beautiful  light  supernal,  God 
touched  him  with  his  finger  and  beckoned  him 
home.” 

In  the  Sherman-Iieineman  park  at  Mans- 
field, Ohio,  there  stands  a monument  to  his 
memory,  which  was  dedicated  in  November, 
1900,  and  which  bears  a simple  and  appro- 
priate inscription;  yet  his  best  and  most  en- 
during monument  lies  in  the  memory  of  his 
kind  and  lovable  character,  his  simple  faith, 
his  pure  and  blameless  life,  and  the  useful  work 
he  accomplished  for  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
men. 

Tim  HAD  INDIANS 

Benjamin  Sharrock  thus  describes  one  of  the 
“bad  Indians,”  and  his  ultimate  death,  probably 
the  last  one  killed  bv  a settler  in  this  county: 

“About  the  year  i.Xji  or  iK_>2,  there  were 
several  Indians  who  frequently  camped  and 
hunted  on  the  waters  of  the  west  and  middle 
forks  of  the  Whetstone,  to-wit  : ('apt.  Dow  dee, 
his  son  Tom,  and  Capt.  Dow  dee’s  son-in  law, 
Nickels,  the  had  Indian,  the  subject  of  this 
narrative,  lie  was  regarded  as  a dangerous 


man  among  his  own  companions.  He  had  be- 
come embittered  against  Benjamin  Sharrock, 
his  brother  Everard  Sharrock,  and  Jacob 
Stateler,  who  hail  three  sons,  Andrew,  James 
and  John  (the  two  latter  were  twins). 

The  Dowdees  had  frequently  shared  the  hos- 
pitalities of  our  cabin,  and  we  regarded  them 
as  peaceful  and  well-disposed  citizens. 

Mr.  Sharrock  says:  “This  Indian,  Nickels, 
had  been  skulking  around  and  watching  my 
house,  trying  to  get  a chance  to  shoot  me.  I 
have  seen  him  dodge  from  tree  to  tree  when 
trying  to  get  a shot  at  me.  I le  also  made 
threats  of  killing  my  stock.  About  this  time, 
he  and  the  two  Dowdees  were  camped  on  the 
boundary  north  of  where  Iberia  now  is.  Mr. 
Catrell,  my  brother  and  myself  held  a consul- 
tation, whereupon  we  resolved  that  this  state 
of  things  should  no  longer  be  tolerated,  and 
the  next  morning  was  the  time  agreed  upon  to 
bring  this  matter  to  a test.  They  were  to  be 
at  my  house  fully  armed  for  any  emergency. 
They  were  promptly  on  time,  and  as  Catrell 
had  no  gun  lie  took  my  tomahawk,  sheath- 
knife,  etc. 

“In  this  plight,  we  went  directly  to  their 
camp,  called  Tom  Dowdee  out,  and  ordered 
him  to  take  those  coon-skins  out  of  their 
frames.  (They  are  stretched  in  frames  to  keep 
them  dry  and  in  shape.)  \Ye  next  went  to  the 
tent  of  Tom's  father,  old  Capt.  Dowdee,  told 
him  how  Nickels  had  been  watching  my  house, 
and  that  he  threatened  to  kill  me  and  my  stock. 
I told  him  to  call  Nickels  out,  but  he  would 
not  leave  his  hut.  \Ye  told  them  we  would  not 
endure  such  treatment  any  longer,  and  that 
we  had  come  to  settle  it  right  then  and  there, 
and  were  ready  to  fight  it  out.  The  Dowdees 
seemed  to  be  peaceably  inclined,  and  as  Nickels 
did  not  show  himself  the  matter  was  dropped 
for  a short  time.  Some  time  after  this,  as  I 
was  returning  from  Wooster,  where  I had  been 
to  enter  a piece  of  land,  I saw  quite  a number 
of  moccasin  tracks  in  the  snow  near  Ilosfords. 
1 thought  there  would  be  trouble,  .as  it  ap- 
peared from  the  tracks  that  there  were  about 
thirty  persons,  and  by  the  way  they  had  tum- 
bled about,  concluded  they  were  on  a big  drunk. 
1 followed  the  tracks  from  I losford’s  down  the 
road  leading  to  our  cabin.  They  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  before  tliev  left  their  tracks  in  the 
snow  somewhat  besprinkled  with  blood.  1 
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afterward  learned  that  Tom  Dowdee  had 
stabbed  another  Indian,  indicting  two  danger- 
ous wounds.  They  were  camped  north  of  my 
house  on  the  land  now  owned  by  James  Dun- 
lap. The  excitement  among  the  settlers  now 
became  intense,  and  soon  a number  of  us  re- 
paired to  their  camp  but  we  had  not  been  there 
long  before  Tom  Dowdee  rushed  upon  me  and 
grasped  me  by  the  collar  perhaps  intending  to 
retaliate  for  the  visit  we  had  made  to  their 
camp  a few  days  before.  I was  not  slow  in 
returning  the  compliment  by  taking  him  by 
the  throat,  and  my  arms  being  the  longest,  I 
could  easily  hold  him  at  bay.  At  this  moment 
we  saw  an  Indian  boy  loading  a gun.  I told 
Dowdee  several  times  to  let  me  alone,  but  he 
still  persisted  in  fighting  me.  I then  attempted 
to  give  him  a severe  thrust  with  my  gun  bar- 
rel; he  sprang  and  grasped  the  gun  which  the 
boy  had  just  loaded,  when  several  of  the 
squaws  also  grasped  it  to  prevent  him  from 
shooting  me.  All  this  time  1 kept  my  rill e 
up  with  a steady  aim  upon  the  Indian,  ready 
to  fire  before  he  should  he  able  to  tire  at  me. 
At  this  crisis  Joel  Leverick*  interfered,  and 
the  Indians  allowed  him  to  take  possession  of 
the  gun,  so  the  quarrel  was  then  settled  without 
bloodshed.  But  what  grieves  me  to  this  day  is 
that  Bashford  and  Leverick  both  knew  that 
my  ritle  was  not  primed  all  the  time  and  I was 
aiming  it  at  the  Indian,  and  they  did  not  tell 
me.  The  next  day  I was  out  in  the  woods  with 
my  gun,  and  came  upon  Dowdee  before  he  dis- 
covered me.  He  had  no  gun  with  him,  and  he 
begged  and  implored  me  not  to  kill  him,  prom- 
ising over  and  over  that  if  I would  not  he 
would  never  molest  me,  hut  would  he  my  fast 
friend  as  long  as  he  lived.  I gladly  agreed  to 
his  proposal,  and  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  1 never 
saw  him  after  that  time  but  that  he  met  me 
with  the  kindest  greetings. 

“About  tbe  same  time  some  of  the  Indians 
told  Stateler,  ‘Nickels  bad  Indian;  by  and  by 
lie  go  to  Stony  Creek;  before  he  go  he  kill 
Stateler  and  two  Sharrocks,  and  we  Traid  that 
big  light.  We  want  w hile  man  to  kill  Nickels, 
then  we  say  Nickels  gone  to  Stony  Creek” 

“We  never  saw  Nickels  after  about  that  time, 
but  did  not  know  at  what  moment  he  would 
come  down  upon  us.  I often  asked  the  Indians 
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whether  they  knew  where  Nickels  was,  and 
they  usually  replied  that  he  had  gone  to  Stony 
Creek.  We  had  often  seen  a gun  in  the  set- 
tlement, first  owned  by  one,  then  by  another, 
that  I believed  was  Nickels’  gun.  Jake  State- 
ler often  stayed  with  us  several  weeks  at  a time, 
and  many  times  when  he  spoke  about  those  In- 
dians, Jake  would  say,  ‘Nickels  w ill  never  do 
you  any  harm,  but  made  no  further  disclo- 
sures till  a long  time  afterward;  when  the  sub- 
ject came  up,  he  said  : 

“Ben,  Nickels  will  never  hurt  you  nor  your 
brother.” 

"How  do  you  know,  Uncle  Jake?” 

“I  know  very  well  how  I know,  Uncle  Ben. 
Did  you  never  know  what  became  of  Nickels?” 

"No,  Jake,  I never  knew  what  became  of 
him  any  more  than  what  the  Indians  told  me, 
that  he  had  gone  to  Stony  Creek.” 

"1  thought  my  boys  had  told  you  long  ago, 
as  they  always  thought  so  much  of  you.  I w ill 
then  tell  you  what  1 know  of  what  became  of 
Nickels.  After  he  was  about  ready  to  start  for 
Stony  Creek,  lie  had  only  one  more  job  to  do 
before  lie  could  leave  Pipetown,  and  that  was 
to  kill  Stateler,  and  vou  and  vour  brother,  if 
possible.  No  sooner  had  Nickels  left  Pipetow  n 
than  the  Indians  sent  another  Indian  by  a dif- 
ferent route  to  give  us  notice  of  his  coming, 
and  of  his  intentions,  desiring  us  to  kill  him 
and  they  would  say  he  had  gone  to  Stony 
Creek.  The  messenger  arrived  in  time  and  de- 
parted. 1 loaded  my  ritle,  put  it  in  good  order, 
and  went  up  to  Coss’  cabin  to  watch  the  Pipe- 
town  trail,  on  which  I expected  him  to  come.  I 
did  not  w ait  long  before  I saw  him  coming,  anti 
stepping  behind  a tree,  closely  watched  his 
movements.  After  he  had  come  within  easy 
range  of  my  ritle,  he  stopped  and  commenced 
looking  all  around,  which  enabled  me  to  take 
a steady  aim  at  him : I fired,  and  he  sprang  sev- 
eral feet  from  the  ground  with  a terrific 
scream  and  fell  dead,  and  that  was  the  last  of 
‘Bad  Indian.’  We  took  his  gun,  shot-pouch, 
tomahawk,  butcher-knife,  etc.,  and  laid  them 
by  a log,  and  buried  him  under  the  roots  of  a 
large  tree  that  had  blown  near  the  foot  of  the 
bluff  bank  of  tbe  Whetstone,  nearly  opposite 
the  old  Coss  cabin.  Now,  Uncle  Ben,  that  is 
the  reason  why  I know'  Nickels  will  never  do 
you  or  me  or  your  brother  any  harm." 
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population  FROM  1850  to  1910  1 845,  the  population  at  each  succeeding-  census 

Since  the  present  county  was  formed  in  has  been  as  follows: 


1 850 

1 860 

1 870 

1 88c  > 

1 890 

1 900 

1910 

Auburn  

95 1 

1 ,072 

910 

1 , 1 70 

I.-N4 

M74 

1 , L 1 > 1 

1 lucyrus  

-93 1 5 

3,543 

4,184 

5,073 

6,988 

7,587 

9,032 

Chatfield  

C35I 

C430 

1,247 

1 ,266 

] ,201 

1 ,3°4 

I , I 29 

Cranberry  

1.042 

C339 

1,281 

1 ,824 

1 ,662 

1 ,819 

I ,819 

Dallas  

406 

406 

370 

5°° 

43° 

465 

469 

Holmes  

1,238 

1,639 

*,570 

1 ,660 

1 ,42.3 

1 ,500 

',233 

Jackson  

1.711 

3,29o 

4,021 

3,216 

3,248 

3,670 

4C36 

Jefferson  

1,224 

1 ,009 

9*3 

802 

Liberty 

r ,782 

1,788 

L597 

1 ,679 

i,59* 

1,566 

* ,342 

Lykens  

1,185 

1,265 

1, 140 

1,225 

1 ,058 

930 

883 

Polk 

1.318 

2,91 1 

4.369 

6,518 

7,200 

8,433 

8,019 

Sandusky  

822 

792 

665 

658 

615 

569 

5*0 

Texas  

566 

566 

587 

539 

516 

476 

Tod  

578 

1,693 

1,156 

1 ,099 

974 

882 

774 

V ernon  

1,276 

1,224 

980 

1 ,038 

952 

926 

7 22 

Whetstone  

1,657 

C524 

1,490 

1 ,840 

1-793 

1 ,661 

1,429 

18.177 

23,881 

25,556 

30,583 

3 1 .9-7 

33-9 1 5 

34,036 

Bucyrus  

1 .365 

2,180 

3,066 

3,835 

5-974 

6,560 

8.122 

Gabon  

421 

1,966 

3,523 

5.635 

( >,326 

7,282 

7-214 

Crestline  

1,487 

2,279 

2,848 

2,9 1 1 

3.282 

3,807 

New  Washington  

/6 

22  I 

273 

675 

704 

824 

889 

Tiro  

293 

321 

Chatfield  

106 

198 

216 

526 

298 

270 

North  Robinson  

E57 

182 

257 

200 

*55 

Leesville  

235 

320 

213 

203 

178 

1 15 

THU  HERMITS 

'i'he  Crawford  County  History  of  1880 
contains  the  following  account  of  two  hermits 
in  Auburn  township: 

“Among  the  early  residents  of  the  township 
were  two  singular  old  bachelors  named  Var- 
nica  and  Wadsworth.  They  were  hermits  and 
lived  lonely  and  solitary  lives,  in  rude  caves 
dug  by  themselves  in  the  side  of  embankments, 
the  roof  being  supported  by  upright  posts, 
standing  at  intervals  within  the  caves.  People 
called  them  crazy,  and  the  eccentricity  of  the 
two  gave  abundant  credence  to  the  report. 
They  shunned  all  associates  except  their  faith- 
ltd  dogs,  and  were  never  seen  in  the  neighbor- 
ing settlements,  unless  they  were  there  for  sup- 
plies or  to  dispose  of  provisions.  Varnica  was 
a German  and  could  handle  the  glib  idioms  of 
his  native  language  with  a grace  and  fluency 
that  proved  his  education  to  be  of  unusual  ex- 
cellence. It  became  current,  and  was  univers- 
ally believed,  that  he  had  been  an  officer  in  one 


of  the  European  armies,  possibly  in  that  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  His  language  and  man- 
ners indicated  that  he  was  familiar  with  mili- 
tary tactics,  and  his  inabilty  to  speak  English 
proved  that  he  had  not  resided  long  in  America. 
Although  he  lived  in  poverty  and  went  dressed 
in  insufficient  and  even  ragged  clothing,  he 
seemed  to  have  an  abundance  of  money,  which 
he  kept  hid  in  out-of-the-way  places.  He  en- 
tered a quarter-section  of  land,  upon  which  he 
resided  until  his  death.  But  little  money  was 
found  after  this  event,  until  a will  was  found 
among  his  papers,  bequeathing  his  land,  and  a 
few  hundred  dollars  in  nmnev,  to  a young  man 
named  James  Wilson,  with  whom  he  had 
lived  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  secret  of 
this  strange  man’s  life  was  buried  with  him. 
I Te  was  always  silent  and  melancholy,  and 
seemed  to  have  a deep-rooted  sorrow  preying 
upon  his  mind,  robbing  it  of  joys  that  make  life 
endurable.  By  the  provisions  of  the  will  James 
Wilson  was  made  executor,  and  was  enjoined 
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to  distribute  the  balance  of  tbe  money  among 
poor  and  friendless  females.  This  provision 
was  a surprise  to  some,  who  bad  noticed  that 
Varnica  shunned  tbe  opposite  sex  as  be  would 
tbe  plagues  of  Egypt,  bis  conduct  giving  rise 
to  tbe  report  that  bis  life  bad  been  blighted  by 
a woman.  The  will  disclosed  tbe  hiding-place 
of  $2,000  in  gold,  which  bad  been  concealed  in 
a gate-post,  into  which  a bole  bad  been  bored 
and  tbe  gold  dropped  in,  after  which  tbe  bole 
had  been  closed  with  a pin  of  tbe  same  wood 
as  tbe  post . He  died  in  1840,  and  Wilson  faith- 
fully executed  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  will. 
Wadsworth  was  a graduate  of  Yale  College, 
and  bad  evidently  fitted  himself  for  tbe  min- 
isterial profession.  He  lived  in  a cave  on  bis 
land  and,  though  bent  almost  double  from  un- 
known circumstances,  was  possessed  of  enor- 
mous strength.  He  carried  his  melons,  pota- 
toes, and  other  provisions,  in  a sack  on  bis  back 
from  bouse  to  bouse,  or  to  some  of  tbe  sur- 
rounding villages.  He  was  a recluse  and 
seemed  contented  only  when  be  could  brood 
without  molestation  over  bis  (mysterious 
life.  He  bad  rich  relatives  living  in  Boston, 
who  occasionally  visited  him  and  tried  to  in- 
duce him  to  abandon  bis  life  of  poverty  and 
loneleiness,  but  to  no  avail.  A happy  smile  was 
never  seen  upon  bis  sad  face,  and  when  be  at 
last  died,  in  about  1838,  bis  property  was 
claimed  by  bis  Eastern  relatives.” 

James  Wadsworth  came  to  Auburn  township 
in  1817,  and  Andrew  Varnica  in  1818.  Var- 
nica died  March  23,  1847,  and  left  two  execu- 
tors, both  of  whom  died  before  tbe  estate  was 
settled.  He  left  notes  and  money  amounting 
to  about  $4,000,  and  under  tbe  provisions  of 
tbe  will  bis  executors  gave  sums  of  money  to 
over  a hundred  people  who  were  deserving  and 
needy.  Both  men  were  buried  in  tbe  Hanna 
graveyard. 

AGIUCULTU  U A L FAIRS 

In  184(1,  a law  was  passed  authorizing  coun- 
ties to  make  donations  for  Agricultural  hairs, 
and  in  1848  tbe  first  fair  was  held  in  Crawford 
county.  Among  those  who  organized  tbe  first 
society  were  tbe  first  officers,  and  Stephen 
Kelley,  Samuel  Caldwell,  (leu.  Samuel 
Myers,  Judge  R.  W.  Musgrave,  (ieorge  and 
William  Cummings,  William  Cox  and  Abel 
Dewalt.  Ibe  first  officers  were  Col.  Xal 


mon  Rowse,  president;  Jacob  Mollenkopf, 
vice  president;  [.  B.  Larwill,  secretary;  An- 
drew' Bailor,  treasurer.  The  first  fair  w as  held 
in  tbe  Court  House  yard,  tbe  building  itself 
being  used  for  the  domestic  articles,  which 
were  few.  The  horses  and  cattle  were  tied  to 
tbe  fence;  and  there  were  not  many  of  them. 
There  were  some  sheep  and  bogs,  w hich  were 
shown  in  wagons  in  which  they  bad  been  hauled 
in;  there  were  about  five  exhibits  of  sheep  and 
tbe  same  number  of  bogs.  Tbe  hair  was  held 
on  Oct.  1 9,  1848.  The  award  of  premiums 
w as  published  in  the  People’s  Forum,  of  March 
24,  1849,  five  months  after  tbe  fair  was  held. 
In  bis  letter  asking  for  tbe  publication  of  tbe 
premiums  awarded,  tbe  secretary,  J.  B.  Larwill, 
writes  that  be  should  have  furnished  tbe  list 
earlier  but  be  was  prevented  by  other  engage- 
ments. He  states  further:  “I  was  confined  by 
sickness  at  tbe  time  of  the  fair,  and  therefore 
cannot  speak  from  personal  observation;  but 
have  understood  that  the  fair  was  much  more 
numerously  attended  than  was  expected,  ow- 
ing to  tbe  bad  state  of  tbe  roads,  tbe  unfa- 
vorableness of  tbe  weather,  and  the  fact  that 
this  was  merely  an  experiment,  being  the  first 
held  in  tbe  county;  and  from  tbe  fact  that  but 
very  little  interest  has  heretofore  been  mani- 
fested by  tbe  farmers  and  others  in  relation  to 
tbe  affairs  of  the  society.  Those  who  were 
present  state  that,  although  but  few  articles 
were  presented,  and  in  several  cases  where  pre- 
miums were  awarded  there  was  no  competition, 
yet  there  was  much  spirit  manifested  by  those 
present,  in  reference  to  the  importance  of  such 
exhibitions  and  a determination  to  have  a much 
more  interesting  fair  next  year.” 

Tbe  following  were  tbe  premiums  awarded 


at  tbe  first  annual  fair: 

1 Iorses 

To  Frederick  Wadhams,  for  best 

blooded  stallion $5.00 

fo  David  Decker,  for  second  best 

blooded  stallion 3.00 

To  David  Decker,  for  best  two  year  old 

colt 1. 00 

To  Xalmon  Rowse,  for  best  blooded 

mare  ( not  brood  ) 3.00 

fo  Jolin  Moderwcll,  for  best  gelding.  . . 2.00 

Cattle 

To  Andrew  \ Voiding,  for  best  blooded 

bull poo 
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To  Zalmon  Rowse,  for  best  cow 3.00 

To  Alfred  Magers,  for  best  calf 2.00 

Sheep 

To  Samuel  Andrews,  for  best  buck.  . . . 3.00 

To  Samuel  Andrews,  for  second  best 

buck  2.00 

To  Samuel  Andrews,  for  best  lot  of 

ewes 3.00 

Swine 

To  John  Moderwell,  for  best  sow 2.00 

Agricultural  Implements 
To  David  P.  Norton,  for  best  wind-mill  3.00 
Manufactured  Articles 

To  Samuel  Andrews,  for  best  flannel . . 2.00 

To  John  Mollenkopf,  for  best  thread  . . 1.00 

To  John  Sims,  for  best  single  harness.  . 2.00 

To  William  Mallory,  for  best  sample  of 

butter  2.00 

To  William  Mallory,  for  best  sample  of 

cheese 1.00 

Fruits 

To  J.  B.  LanviH,  for  best  grapes 1.00 


Total  $45.00 


The  Second  Annual  Fair  was  also  held  in 
the  Court  House  yard,  pens  being  erected  at 
the  east  end  of  the  Quinby  Block  lot  for  the 
cattle.  Fancy  articles  are  shown  in  the 
court  room.  In  the  report  of  the  fair  to  the 
state  board,  the  officers  say:  The  best  mode  for 
the  culture  of  corn  “is  to  plow  deep  and  keep 
the  weeds  out;”  rye  and  barley  are  35  cents 
per  bushel ; apple  crop  nearly  a failure;  peaches 
this  year  in  abundance;  10,000  bushels  clover- 
seed  exported  ; amount  of  timothy  unknown, 
but  large;  clover  seed  $3  a bushel ; timothy  seed 
$1  a bushel;  150,000  pounds  butter  exported; 
150,000  pounds  wool  exported  at  about  2(5 
cents  per  pound;  many  good  sheep  have  been 
brought  into  the  county,  and  lately  Gen.  S. 
Myers  purchased  io,  one  buck  and  nine  ewes 
of  the  “Bingham”  flock  lately  brought  from 
Vermont;  number  of  hogs  assessed  20,922, 
valued  at  $17,04!),  “which  is  about  their  true 
value  previous  to  fattening;"  12,000  to  13,000 
head  of  cattle  exported,  value  here  w hen  sold 
about  $12  to  $15;  “all  threshing  is  done  now 
by  machines;  one  or  more  wheat  drills  have 
been  introduced  into  the  county;  much  more 
improvement  is  wanted;”  “no  regular  system 
of  drainage  adopted  ; nothing'  more  than  the 


ordinary  modes  of  farming  have  been  tried.” 
The  treasurer’s  report  of  the  Second  Annual 
Fair  was  as  follows,  Nov.  5,  1849: — 

Amount  on  hand  from  last  year $12.00 

Amount  received  from  members  on 

subscription 67.00 

Amount  received  from  the  county 

treasury 50.00 


$129.00 

By  amount  paid  out  for  premiums  Oct. 

-M.  1849  78-5° 


Balance  remaining  in  treasury $50.50 


Third  fair  w as  held  in  the  Norton  Grove  be- 
tween Walnut  and  Lane  streets  and  north  of 
the  Pennsylvania  track.  The  fair  was  becom- 
ing a success.  The  fair  this  year  was  adver- 
tised as  a cattle  show.  Pens  were  erected  in 
and  near  the  grove  for  the  stock.  Tents  were 
erected  on  Walnut  street  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  farm  products,  and  domestic  articles.  The 
fair  was  to  be  held  on  Oct.  17  and  18,  but  ow  - 
ing to  bad  weather  it  was  abandoned  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  first  day.  The  report  to  the 
state  showed  wheat  that  year  averaged  25  to 
30  bushels  to  the  acre;  corn  averaged  30  to  35, 
and  sold  at  20  to  25  cents;  barley  and  rye  sold 
at  35  to  40  cents  per  bushel ; oats  crop  a fail- 
ure, and  price  20  to  25  cents  a bushel;  tim- 
othy and  clover,  the  crop  short  and  sold  at  $4 
to  $5  per  ton ; large  yield  of  apples  and  peaches 
a failure;  200,000  pounds  of  butter  exported; 
an  increase  in  wool,  and  a better  quality,  at  28 
to  29  cents  for  common,  and  30  to  33  cents  for 
line;  cattle  $10  to  $35  per  head,  and  large 
amounts  sold  to  drovers.  “There  is  a steady 
improvement  in  the  quantity  and  number  of 
farming  implements  used.  Some  w heat  drills 
are  in  use,  also  mowing  machines;  how  they 
answer  the  purpose  is  not  known  as  yet.” 


The  following  is  the  report  of  Treasurer 
Myers  of  the  third  annual  fair: 

Dec.  2,  1850 — 

On  hand  from  last  year  $ 50.50 

Received  from  members  on  subscrip- 
tion   58.00 

Received  from  the  county  treasury  . . 50.00 


Amount  paid  for  premiums, 

Oct.  7,  1850 $54.50  $158.50 
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Amount  paid  for  cultivator 

for  award  premium 12.75  67.2 5 

Balance  in  treasury $ 91.25 

On  Jan.  4,  1851,  the  board  of  managers 
met  at  Bucyrus  to  arrange  for  the  fourth 
annual  fair.  The  board  was  Judge  R.  \V. 
Musgrave,  president;  Zalmon  Rowse,  vice 
president ; Andrew  Bailor,  secretary ; Gen. 
Samuel  Myers,  treasurer;  Isaac  Rice,  Jacob 
Mollenkopf,  William  Robinson,  Samuel  S. 
Caldwell,  John  Campbell.  The  board  decided 
to  hold  the  next  fair  at  Bucyrus  provided  the 
citizens  would  raise  $40.  The  money  was 
raised,  and  to  secure  the  future  fairs  at  Bucy- 
rus, grounds  were  secured  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Kaler  avenue  and  Wise  streets.  The 
grounds  six  to  eight  acres,  were  furnished  rent 
free  by  Henry  Minich,  but  the  society  were 
to  put  a fence  around  them.  There  were  not 
sufficient  funds  to  build  the  fence  the  first 
year,  but  later  the  entire  fence  was  completed. 
In  front  on  Kaler  avenue  was  the  ring,  for 
the  exhibition  of  stock.  At  the  rear  of  the  ring 
were  the  domestic  and  floral  halls,  the  former 
being  open  on  the  sides,  the  clapboard  roof 
being  supported  by  poles;  the  floral  hall,  con- 
taining more  delicate  exhibits,  was  made  of 
rough  boards,  and  had  a canvas  which  was 
taken  off  at  the  close  of  the  fair  and  laid 
carefully  away  until  the  next  year.  Back  of 
the  halls  was  a grove.  The  track  was  enlarged 
to  a third  of  a mile  in  1857,  and  was  inclosed 
during  the  fair  with  a rope  fence,  which  was 
taken  down  after  the  fair.  In  1859  a third  day 
was  added  to  give  opportunity  for  the  races. 
The  last  fair  was  held  in  i86r,  and  the  next 
year  all  arrangements  were  made  for  a fair, 
but  about  June  it  was  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  war. 

At  the  fair  in  1853,  one  of  the  curiosities 
was  a pumpkin  vine  exhibited  by  Jacob  Mollen- 
kopf. The  vine  contained  nine  pumpkins, 
and  they  were  exhibited  all  attached  to  the 
vine,  just  as  they  had  grown.  The  largest 
pumpkins  weighed  1 10,  92,  and  92  pounds. 
The  smallest  weighed  48  pounds;  the  total 
weight  of  the  nine  pumpkins  on  the  one  vine 
was  595  pounds. 

In  1867,  I).  ('.  Boyer,  Josiah  Kohler,  Barber 
Robinson,  James  Robinson,  ( '.  S.  Grim,  Wil- 


liam Cox,  Adam  Klink,  John  Brehman,  E.  R. 
Kearsley,  James  Orr,  II.  J.  Thompson  and 
Luther  Myers  organized  the  Crawford  County 
Agricultural  Association  with  a capital  stock 
of  $7,000,  and  they  bought  nineteen  acres  of 
land,  on  the  Gabon  Road,  east  of  w here  the  T. 
&:  O.  C.  track  now  is;  this  was  added  to  later, 
until  it  contained  nearly  33  acres.  A half  mile 
track  was  built,  and  two  halls  erected  with 
pens  for  the  stock;  on  the  west  side  of  the 
ground  w as  a grove  of  about  three  acres.  The 
total  cost  of  the  ground  and  buildings  was 
about  $13,000,  and  here  the  first  fair  was  held 
in  October,  1867.  It  was  not  a profitable  in- 
vestment, the  stock  varying  from  fifty  to  sev- 
enty cents  on  the  dollar,  and  in  1882  the  county 
took  charge  of  the  fair. 

At  these  grounds  fairs  were  held  annually, 
the  last  being  in  1911.  A part  of  the  land  w as 
needed  by  the  T.  & O.  C.  road,  so  a company 
of  citizens  organized  and  bought  the  hair 
Grounds  for  a thousand  dollars  an  acre,  the  T. 
& O.  C.  being  given  the  nine  acres  they  needed 
at  about  $400  an  acre,  and  the  balance  laid  out 
as  an  addition  to  Bucyrus.  The  Agricultural 
Society  purchased  of  Edward  Yaussey,  70 
acres  east  of  the  old  grounds  for  $17,500, 
which  were  laid  out,  the  buildings  moved,  a 
new  track  built,  and  the  first  fair  held  in  Sep- 
tember, 1912. 

The  early  officers  of  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety and  the  dales  holding  the  fair  were  as 
1 < blows  : 

1848,  October  19 — Zalmon  Rowse,  presi- 
dent, jacob  Mollenkolf,  vice  president,  J.  B. 
Earwill,  secretary,  Andrew  Bailor,  treasurer. 

1849,  October  24 — Abraham  Monnett,  presi- 
dent, Jacob  Mollenkolf,  vice  president,  J.  B. 
Earwill,  secretary,  Samuel  Myers,  treasurer. 

1850,  October  17,  18 — Abraham  Monnett, 
president,  Jacob  Mollenkoff,  vice  president,  J. 
B.  Earwill,  secretary,  Samuel  Myers,  treasurer. 

1851,  October  23,  24 — R.  \Y.  Musgrave, 
president,  Zalmon  Rowse,  vice  president,  An- 
drew Bailor,  secretary,  Samuel  Myers,  treas- 
urer. 

1852,  October  14,  15 — R.  \V.  Musgrave, 
president,  Samuel  S.  Caldwell,  vice  president, 
Andrew  Bailor,  secretary,  Samuel  Myers, 
treasurer. 

1853,  October  1 3,  14 — R.  \V.  Musgrave, 
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president,  S.  S.  Caldwell,  vice  president,  An- 
drew' Tailor,  secretary,  Samuel  Myers,  treas- 
urer. 

1854,  October  13,  14 — Samuel  S.  Caldwell, 
president,  Samuel  Myers,  vice  president,  P.  S. 
Marshall,  secretary,  H.  Failor,  treasurer. 

1855,  October  11,  12— Samuel  S.  Caldwell, 
president,  James  Lewis,  vice  president,  H. 
Failor,  secretary,  llenry  Minich,  treasurer. 

1856,  October  16,  17 — Samuel  Myers,  presi- 
dent, James  Lewis,  vice  president,  Pinckney 
Lewis,  secretary,  P.  S.  Marshall,  treasurer. 

1857,  October  15,  16 — Samuel  S.  Caldwell, 
president,  Llenry  Minich,  vice  president,  B.  M. 
Failor,  secretary,  F.  W.  Butterfield,  treasurer. 

1858,  September  29,  30 — Samuel  S.  Cald- 
well, president,  Henry  Minich,  vice  president, 
LI.  M.  Locke,  secretary,  F.  W.  Butterfield, 
treasurer. 

1859,  October  12,  13,  14 — C.  K.  Ward, 
president,  James  Lewis,  vice  president,  Pinck- 
ney Lewis,  secretary,  George  Quinby,  treas- 
urer. 

1860,  October  3,  4,  5 — C.  K.  Ward,  presi- 
dent, James  Lewis,  vice  president,  Pinckney 
Lewis,  secretary,  George  Quinby,  treasurer. 

1861,  September  18,  19,  20 — Samuel  Myers, 
president,  D.  C.  Boyer,  vice  president,  jolin 
Hopley,  secretary,  George  Quinby,  treasurer. 

Same  officers  were  elected  but  fair  discon- 
tinued ; in  1867  met  and  organized. 

1867,  October  15,  16,  17,  18 — D.  C.  Boyer, 
president,  Josiah  Kohler,  vice  president,  C.  Fl- 
liott,  secretary,  J.  B.  Gormly,  treasurer. 

1868,  October  6,  7,  8,  9 — Josiah  Kohler, 
president,  John  Monnett,  vice  president,  John 
R.  Clymer,  secretary,  J.  B.  Gormly,  treas- 
urer. 

1869,  September  28,  29,  30,  October  i,  2— 
Josiah  Kohler,  president,  [ohn  Monnett,  vice 
president,  George  Keller,  secretary,  J.  B. 
Gormly,  treasurer. 

1870,  October  4,  5,  6,  7,  8 — Josiah  Kohler, 
president,  James  Orr,  vice  president,  George 
Keller,  secretary,  J.  B.  Gormly,  treasurer. 

1871,  October  3,  4,  5,  6 — Josiah  Kohler, 
president,  G.  II.  Wright,  vice  president,  George 
Keller,  secretary,  ).  B.  Gormly,  treasurer. 

1872,  September  17,  18,  19,  20,  21 — James 
Orr,  president,  E.  B.  Monnett,  vice  president; 
George  Keller,  secretary,  J.  B.  Gormly  treas- 
urer. 


THE  CANAL  CRAWFORD  DID  NOT  GET 

In  1818,  the  subject  of  a canal  came  up  in 
Ohio,  and  the  Legislature  incorporated  the 
Little  Miami  Canal  and  Banking  Company. 
Other  canal  companies  desired  to  incorporate, 
and  in  1821  Gov.  Brown  in  a message  to  the 
Legislature  said  the  state  ought  to  build  and 
own  the  canals.  In  1822  Thomas  Worthing- 
ton, Benjamin  Tappan,  Jeremiah  Morrow, 
Isaac  Minor  and  Alfred  Kelley  were  appointed 
a commission  to  report  on  a route.  One  of 
the  routes  surveyed  was  through  Crawford 
county,  following  along  the  Sandusky  and  the 
Scioto.  In  regard  to  this  route  Col.  Kilbourne 
published  the  following  article  in  the  Columbus 
Gazette  on  Jan.  23,  1823; 

“The  summit  of  level  of  these  rivers  is  as- 
certained to  be  (354)  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
(455)  four  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  above 
low  water  marks  in  the  Ohio  river  at  Torts- 
mouth. 

“The  engineer  represents  that  the  main 
branch  of  the  Great  Miami  with  several  other 
durable  streams  which  fall  into  it  may  be 
brought  by  a short  feeder  to  the  Scioto  at 
Round  Head’s  town,  lie  states  that  it  is  prob- 
able that  tbe  feeder  from  tbe  Sandusky  will  not 
exceed  six  or  eight  miles  in  length,  and  that 
from  the  sources  already  mentioned,  including 
the  two  branches  of  the  Whetstone  and  others 
which  may  be  obtained,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  there  will  be  an  ample  sufficiency  for  tbe 
summit  pond  of  ibis  canal.  The  engineer  states 
that  the  Sandusky  and  Scioto  valleys  may  be 
pronounced  favorable  for  the  conducting  of  a 
canal  along  them  w hen  compared  with  the  val- 
leys of  most  other  rivers,  and  very  favorable 
when  compared  with  the  Mohawk  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  the  particular  advantages 
possessed  by  said  valleys  is  the  facility  with 
which  the  canal  (in  most  places),  may  be  led 
along  on  a level  altogether  above  the  alluvial 
bottoms  of  the  margin  of  the  rivers,  entirely 
secure  from  floods,  so  menacing  to  canal 
works.  The  total  absence  of  lateral  rivers  is 
an  advantage  on  this  route  worthy  of  note. 
I'hc  Big  Belly,  Little  Walnut  and  Salt  Creeks 
being  the  most  formidable,  each  of  which 
drains,  comparatively,  but  a small  tract  of 
country.” 
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The  Colonel  was  fighting  and  working  for 
this  route,  and  at  the  same  time  was  running 
for  Congress,  and  his  opponents  propounded 
the  inquiry  as  to  whether,  il  lie  could  not  secure 
the  Sandusky-Scioto  canal,  he  would  support 
one  of  the  other  routes.  The  Colonel’s  reply 
was  that  he  was  in  favor  of  a canal,  but  “it 
was  not  good  judgment  to  tell  your  opponents 
you  might  later  support  them.”  He  was  elected 
to  Congress,  but  the  Legislature  decided  on 
twm  canals,  one  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state,  along  the  Cuyahoga  and  the  Muskingum, 
with  a branch  to  Columbus;  the  other  in  the 
western  part  from  what  is  now'  Toledo  to 
Cincinnati.  Kilbourne  promptly  published  a 
four-column  protest  in  the  Columbus  Gazette, 
showing  the  Sandusky  and  Scioto  route  was 
the  cheapest  and  best,  and  followed  it  up  with 
several  more  articles,  but  the  matter  was  set- 
tled, and  in  1825,  Gov.  DeWitt  Clinton,  of 
New  York  came  to  Ohio,  and  dug  the  lirst 
spade  full  of  earth. 

It  appears  Col.  Kilbourne  never  gave  up  his 
idea  of  a central  canal,  until  after  the  building 
of  railroads  commenced  and  the  demand  for 
canals  ceased. 

In  1839,  he  was  in  Bucyrus  consulting  the 
engineer,  who  was  looking  over  this  route, 
and  on  his  return  inclosed  the  following  letter 
to  Samuel  Norton,  to  be  handed  to  the  engi- 
neer. In  his  letter  to  Norton  he  says:  "En- 
closed you  will  find  the  ten  dollars  I borrowed 
of  you,  for  w hich  accommodation  please  accept 
my  thanks.  My  hand  is  still  giving  me  trou- 
ble, no  better  than  when  I left  you,  if  so  well. 
Please  hand  the  last  half  sheet  of  this  letter 
to  Major  Norton  at  first  opportunity.  If  he 
has  left  you  for  headquarters  when  this  comes 
to  hand,  please  send  it  to  him  by  special  car- 
rier. It  is  of  importance  that  he  should  have 
it  immediately.” 

The  following  is  the  letter: 

"An  idea  has  occurred  to  me  since  we  parted 
which  may  be  of  some  value.  i hasten  to 
communicate. 

"I  have  remarked  to  you  already  that 
Brokensword  Creek,  ot  itself,  is  of  no  value 
as  a feeder  to  the  summit,  for  in  the  time  when 
foreign  supplies  are  necessary,  il  has  but  lit- 
tle of  running  water.  Its  value  is  therefore 
mainly  or  wholly  as  a conduit  from  the  res- 
ervoir in  Cranberry  marsh;  and  il  is  onlv  a 


few  miles  that  it  could  be  so  used ; and  would 
fall  in  below  the  regulating  reservoir  on  the 
Sandusky,  crossing  the  valley  of  Grassey  Run, 
and  a branch  of  Brokensword  above  that  run, 
where  those  waters  are  deep.  Therefore,  for 
the  thought  on  the  subject,  has  presented  this 
view,  viz. : That  you  take  the  water  from  the 

reservoir  in  Cranberry  marsh,  by  the  shortest 
outlet,  at  Mr.  Dorland’s,  to  Brokensword,  and 
immediately  crossing  the  valley  of  that  creek, 
keep  as  high  a level  as  practicable,  on  the  left 
of  the  creek,  descending,  so  as  to  discharge  the 
water  into  the  regulating  reservoir  at  the  sum- 
mit level.  In  doing  this  you  will  have  no 
deep  cuttings  or  large  embankments  in  con- 
structing the  feeder,  but  nearly  a regular  plain 
all  the  way.  I he  more  I have  considered  this 
improvement  in  the  plan,  the  better  it  appears, 
and  I have  now  no  doubt  of  its  superior  ad- 
vantages in  every  point  of  view.” 

The  building  of  railroads  put  an  end  to 
canals  and  the  one  through  Crawford  county 
was  abandoned. 

THE  CHOLERA 

In  August  of  1852,  cholera  broke  out  in 
Bucyrus.  It  was  at  that  time  raging  at  San- 
dusky C ity,  where  the  death  rate  reached  as 
high  as  sixteen  a day  for  several  days.  On 
Saturday,  Aug.  20,  a German  woman  arrived 
and  went  to  the  home  of  friends  on  East  Rens- 
selaer street.  The  next  evening  she  died  sud- 
denly and  the  attending  physician  pronounced 
it  cholera.  An  investigation  of  the  case 
showed  she  had  arrived  the  day  before  from 
Sandusky  City.  The  physicians  hurredly  took 
the  matter  into  consideration  and  differed  as 
to  the  cause  of  her  death,  but  the  majority  pro- 
nounced it  cholera.  No  special  alarm  was 
felt  by  the  citizens.  But  in  the  next  day  or 
two  several  similar  cases  were  reported  in  the 
same  neighborhood;  on  Thursday,  Aug.  26th, 
Margaret,  the  daughter  of  E.  E.  Slieckler, 
aged  18  months,  died.  And  two  days  later, 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  Abraham  and  Ann  Kel- 
ler, aged  14  years,  made  the  third  death.  Eol- 
lowing  these  within  the  next  two  days,  were  the 
deaths  of  Elizabeth  Slieckler,  wife  of  E.  E. 
Slieckler;  Isaac  Didie,  a young  man  of  twenty, 
and  on  Sept.  1,  Abraham  Never  and  Abraham 
Keller,  the  German  reformed  minister,  and 
(here  weri1  several  other  eases  in  that  neighbor- 
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hood.  For  the  past  few  days  the  physicians 
and  the  authorities  had  taken  the  most  active 
measures  in  purifying  the  city.  The  infected 
district  was  closely  guarded  and  the  cholera 
was  confined  exclusively  to  that  section.  'There 
were  several  other  deaths,  hut  the  disease  was 
finally  brought  under  control.  15ut  it  was  by 
far  the  most  severe  epidemic  ever  in  Bucyrus. 

EARLY  VALUATION  AND  EXPENSES 

In  1830  the  valuation  of  the  property  in 
Crawford  county.  In  Bucyrus,  $5,518  were 
the  values  of  the  lots  in  that  village;  $753  were 
values  of  lots  in  Holmes  township,  and  $67 
in  Antrim  township.  The  last  five  townships 
in  1845  became  a part  of  Wyandot  county. 


Townships 

Acres  Tax. 

Value 

Pers'l  Prop'y  Total 

Bucyrus  . 

7,9 1 3 

$17,6.17 

$1 1,841 

$29478 

1 lolmes  . . 

2,00(1 

3,9<8o 

1,124 

5.104 

Liberty  . . 

7,017 

‘0,455 

4,872 

15,327 

Whetstone 

7,897 

1 1 ,283 

9,896 

21,179 

Cranberry 

L5I3 

1,815 

1,000 

2,8 1 5 

Sandusky 

12,091 

13.751 

6,280 

20,0^1 

Chatlk-ld 

288 

288 

Svcamore 

6,250 

9,3i2 

3,152 

12,464 

Tymochtce 

. . 8,729 

15,386 

12,096 

27,482 

Crawford 

• . . • 5,509 

6,309 

3,584 

9,893 

Pitt  

2,156 

3,392 

4,144 

7,536 

Antrim  . . . 

L55b 

2,156 

L744 

3 „900 

Totals  . . . . 

62,697 

$95,476 

$60,02  r 

$155,497 

Here  is  the  commissioners’  report  for  the 
year  ending  June  4,  1S34,  showing  what  they 
paid  out  to  run  the  county: 

Paid  for  wolf  scalps  $ 18.00 

James  L.  I larper,  commissioner  . . 28.00 

Isaac  Sweeney,  commissioner 24.00 

Daniel  Williams,  commissioner  . . . 22.00 

William  Earley,  commissioner 6.00 

Isaac  Robertson,  associate  judge  . . 17.59 

Abe!  Carey,  associate  judge i 5.00 

Ceorge  Poe,  associate  judge 15.00 

Josiah  Scott,  prosecuting  attorney  . . 32.50 

Zalmon  Rowse,  cleric,  his  salary  . . . 57.50 

Location  of  county  roads 79.75 

Location  of  State  roads 23.00 

Justices,  constables  and  witnesses  in 

criminal  cases 69.20 

For  blank  books 5.62 

Constables  attending  court  15.25 

Crand  and  petit  jurors  208.70 

Judges  and  clerks  of  elections 96.44 

Nicholas  Cronbaugh,  making  win- 
dow shutters  for  court  house.  . . . 12.59 


John  Caldwell,  William  Early  and 
others,  superintending  appropria- 
tions of  3 per  cent  bond  25.00 

'fax,  improperly  charged 11.07 

Interest  on  county  orders  139.71 

Zalmon  Rowse,  for  copying  old  deed 

records  .- . 250.00 

John  d ingier,  assessor 67.50 

Peter  Hesser,  Sr.,  and  Peter  Hesser, 

Jr.,  for  keeping  Andrew  Hesser,  a 

county  pauper  39-00 

Furniture  for  auditor’s  office  15.00 

Meeker  & Rowse,  for  stoves  for 

clerk’s  and  auditor’s  offices  . . . 28.00 

T.  T.  Sweney,  expenses  to  Cincin- 
nati, procuring  field  notes  18.75 

Joseph  Paslce,  for  medicines  and 

attendance  on  Andrew  Hesser  ..  4.81 

Fuel  10.50 

One  copy  of  the  Revised  Statutes 

of  Ohio  6.00 

Z.  Rowse,  opening  poll  hooks  of  elec- 
tions, making  abstracts  of  votes, 

&c  8.80 

Sheriff,  for  boarding  criminals, 

guarding  and  repairing  jail  23.27 

Sheriff,  summoning  jury  and  adver- 
tising elections,  stationery  8.43 

J.  Turnbull  for  blank  deed  book  ...  10.12 

John  Caldwell,  county  auditor  ....  247.50 

Abraham  Myers,  damages  by  locating 

State  road 50.00 

Bowen  and  Smith  special  fees  as 

prosecuting  attorneys 27.00 

William  Crosby,  printing 48.50 

Total  amount  expended  for 
county  purposes  $1,853.12 


EARLY  MARKIAOE  LICENSES 

Searching  among  the  old  records  in  adjoin- 
ing counties  before  Crawford  was  organized 
in  182!),  a number  of  marriage  licenses  were 
discovered,  where  the  names  indicate  that  one 
or  both  of  the  parties  were  residents  of  Craw- 
ford county.  I he  billowing  were  found  in 
I I uron  county : 

March  5.  1819 — Mathias  Cummins  and 

Alary  Morgan.  Win.  Ritchey,  J.  P. 

May  1.  1820 — Arabel  C.  Caldwell  and  Lu- 
cinda Cummins,  married  at  Bloomingville. 
Samuel  B.  Caldwell,  |.  P. 
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Oct.  2i,  1821 — Elijah  Sanderson  and  Soph- 
ronia  Blair,  josiali  Traverse,  J.  P. 

April  20,  1822 — Elijah  Collins  and  Esther 
Kellogg',  Alvan  Cox,  minister. 

June  27,  1822 — Janies  Kellogg  and  Nancy 
Wood,  Thomas  Stevens,  |.  P. 

Here  are  two  from  Delaware  County  : 

1822 — Auer  Umberfield  and  — - — - — 

Scott. 

Sept.  — , 1822 — Philander  Odell  and  Sarah 
Bacon. 

Here  are  some  from  Marion  county: 

May  7,  1824 — Seldon  Feldon  and  Lydia 
Ketchum. 

May  15,  1824— Joshua  Bearss  and  Susannah 
Wade. 

May  16,  1824 — David  Allen  and  Polly  Haz- 
lett. 

fune  7,  1824 — Alanson  Pack  and  Nancy 
Fickle. 

June  13,  1824 — -James  Stewart  and  Elizabeth 
Steen. 

Sept.  4,  1824 — Ceo.  M.  Fickle  and  Margaret 
I leek  ley. 

Sept.  7,  1824 — Joseph  Stewart  and  Jane 
Steen. 

Sept.  — , 1824 — Peter  Long  and  Hiley  Dar- 
land. 

Dec.  16,  1824 — Henry  Miller  and  Magda- 
lena Wolf. 

Dec.  28,  1824 — Zachariah  Barrett  and  Han- 
nah Darling. 

Dec.  28,  1824 — Isaac  Longwell  and  Sarah 
Winslow. 

Dec.  29,  1824 — Robert  Rice  and  Eliza  Ann 
Caldwell. 


Dec 

. 29,  1824 — Joseph  Leonard  and 

Nancy 

I ion  gw  ell. 

fan. 

3,  1823 — George  W.  Baker  and 

Louisa 

1 )a\  is. 

Jan. 

10,  1823— Chas.  Merriman  and 

Susan 

Carey. 

Jan. 

10,  1825 — Joseph  Pierce  and 

Mary 

Carey. 

Jan. 

16,  1823 — Andrew  kidgeley  and  Re- 

becca 

1 Litton. 

Jan. 

19,  1823 — Simon  Smith  and 

1 .ouisa 

Gleason. 

Jan. 

^0,  1823 — Benjamin  Meeker  and 

Susan 

Smith. 

Feb. 

3,  1823 — Israel  Clark  and 

1 .aura 

Bearss.  - 


Feb.  26,  1825 — Geo.  Garrett  and  Nancy 
Walker. 

March  9,  1825' — Antony  Comines  and  Rachel 
Rodgers. 

March  10,  1825 — Asa  Howard  and  Polly 
Garver. 

March  11,  1825— John  Cory  and  Peggy  Mc- 
Intyre. 

March  1 1 , 1825 — Abraham  Brown  and 

Eronica  Coon. 

March  25,  1825— Isaac  Fickle  and  Eliza 
Tipton. 

March  26,  1825 — Joseph  Winslow  and 

I ’hoebe  Smith. 

March  29,  1825 — Joseph  Harper  and  Mary 
Copperstone. 

April  5,  1825 — Hugh  McCracken  and 

Martha  Moore. 

April  5,  1825 — Joseph  McComb  and  Re- 
becca Kimball. 

April  5,  1825— Joseph  Whitherd  and  Clar- 
inda  Beadle. 

April  9,  1825 — Jacob  Shafer  and  Mary  Ann 
Smith. 

April  9,  1825 — Dexter  Baker  and  Sarah 
Kimball. 

April  25,  1825 — Joel  Lee  and  Jane  Parker. 

April  28,  1825 — Eli  Odell  and  Asenath 
Parcher. 

April  29,  1825 — Phineas  Packard  and  Eliza- 
beth Fickle. 

June  7,  1825 — Geo.  Pieper  and  Laura  Glea- 
son. 

June  22,  1825 — James  Hughey  and  Ann 
Maria  Drake. 

Aug.  8,  1825 — Elilm  Dowd  and  Polly 

Ketcham. 

Sept.  3,  1825— Dowd  Kellogg  and  Amelia 
Eaton. 

Sept.  14,  1825 — Horace  Pratt  and  Esther 
I Uisklin. 

Oct.  15,  1825— Samuel  Wilkins  and 

McIntyre. 

Oct.  23,  1823 — Samuel  Holmes  and  Eliza 
W.  Conklin. 

Nov.  1,  1825 — Samuel  Hazlett  and  Zella 
Spurgeon. 

Now  28,  1S25 — Isaac  If.  Fickle  and  Nancy 
Young. 
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Nov.  20,  1825 — Abraham  Synus  and  Su- 
sanna Bair. 

Nov.  29,  1825 — David  Tipton  and  Sally 
Kent. 

Dec.  19,  1825 — John  Walters  and  Lilian 
Ridgley. 

Dec.  29,  1825 — James  Dorland  and  Eunice 
Dowd. 

Here  are  some  from  Richland  county;  it 
should  be  remembered  that  up  to  1845  the  four 
eastern  miles  of  the  present  Crawford  county 
was  in  Richland  county  : 

Feb.  27,  1823 — Josiah  M.  Dove  and  Mary 
Ann  Green.  Levi  Shepherd,  J.  P. 

April  10,  1823 — Charles  Gardiner  and  Lucy 
Ammersman.  Timothy  Taylor,  J.  P. 

Oct.  5,  1823 — Jacob  Baker  and  Polly  De- 
Witt.  Ransom  B.  Ellsworth,  J.  P. 

Aug.  19,  1824 — Simmons  Palmer  and 

Jamima  Palmer.  Rundel  Palmer,  J.  P. 

Oct.  31,  1824 — Charles  Myers  and  Hulda  M. 
Kellogg.  James  McIntyre,  M.  E. 

Jan.  19,  1825 — Daniel  Higgins  and  Hannah 
Corey.  John  Rigdon,  M.  G.* 

Nov.  16,  1826 — Nicholas  Chilcoat  and  Eliz- 
abeth Inscho.  Caleb  Palmer,  J.  P. 

Oct.  2,  1826 — Richard  Gardner  and  Maria 
Lawrence.  Zebediah  Morse,  J.  P. 

July  13,  1826 — Jacob  Simson  and  Margaret 
Chilcoat.  Christian  Culp,  J.  P. 

March  8,  1827 — Theodore  Baker  and  Al- 
mira Morse.  Zebediah  Morse,  J.  P. 

Sept.  21,  1827 — Silas  S.  Green  and  Betsy 
How.  M.  G.  Shellhouse,  J.  P. 

Nov.  19,  1827 — George  Wheeler  and  Eliza 
Kellogg.  Martin  G.  Shellhouse,  J.  P. 

Oct.  17,  1827 — Joseph  Darling  and  Eliza- 
beth A.  Edwards.  Enoch  Conger,  M.  G. 

Dec.  27,  1827 — George  Kellogg  and  Lydia 
Isham.  E.  Andrews,  J.  P. 

Jan.  6,  1828 — Asher  Cole  and  Narcissa 
Lawrence.  John  Beach,  M.  G. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Richland 
county  records : 

“This  is  to  certify  that  John  Steward  and 
Polly  Carter,  both  of  Upper  Sandusky,  were 
joined  together  in  holy  matrimony,  Dec.  25, 
1818,  by  me. 

I lenry  Georg,  Baptist  Minister.” 

I bis  is  probably  John  Stewart,  the  colored 
missionary,  who  preached  the  first  Protestant 
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sermon  in  this  section  in  1816,  four  years  be- 
fore the  county  was  formed.  James  Finley  in 
his  history  of  the  Wyandot  mission  places  the 
marriage  in  1820. 

In  Crawford  county  the  records  were  all 
destroyed  by  tire  some  time  the  latter  part  of 
1831,  some  time  in  October;  but  four  returns 
were  made  of  licenses  that  were  issued  before 
tbe  lire  and  these  are  pinned  on  the  Hy  leaf  of 
the  record  book.  These  four  licenses  are: 

June  i2,'  1831 — Rufus  L.  Blowers  and 
Susan  Smith. 

Sept.  25,  1831 — Daniel  Bair  and  Sarah 
Jewell. 

Oct.  9,  1831 — Peter  Eby  and  Rebecca  Guis- 
inger. 

Nov.  14,  1831 — David  Shay  and  Sarah  M. 
W arden. 

Then  comes  the  marriage  record  of  Craw- 
ford county,  Ohio,  since  October  nth,  1831. 
At  this  time  Zalmon  Rowse  was  clerk  and 
Willis  Merriman  Deputy.  The  licenses  were 
issued  in  the  following  order;  with  date  of 
marriage,  when  returns  were  made: 

1.  Oct.  17 — George  Reid  and  Mary  Ann 
Foster,  October  18. 

2.  Oct.  19 — John  Cline  and  Rachael  Casto, 
Oct.  20. 

3.  Oct.  27— Samuel  Whetstone  and  Eliza- 
beth Patterson,  Nov.  3. 

4.  Nov.  1— John  Stuckman  and  Betsey 
Slichg,  Nov.  3. 

5.  Nov.  7 — David  Gibson  and  Harriet 
White,  Nov.  8. 

6.  Nov.  15 — -Chester  Smally  and  Esther 
Scott,  Nov.  16. 

7.  Nov.  19 — John  Ragon  and  Sarah  Curtis, 
No  return. 

8.  Nov.  19 — David  Sockrider  and  Sarah 
Hodge,  No  return. 

9.  Dec.  7 — John  Noacre  and  Sarah  Yaw- 
key,  1 )ec.  8. 

10.  Dec.  15 — Alexander  Johnson  and  Polly 
Adams,  Dec.  15. 

11.  Dec.  31 — Horace  Smalley  and  Hannah 
Chandler,  Jan.  5. 

In  1832  the  following  were  issued: 

12.  Jan.  12 — Jacob  Foy,  ) r . , and  Mercy 
I . upton,  Jan.  26. 

13.  Nov.  25 — Joseph  M.  llill  and  Fanny 
( hatlicld,  1 )ee.  1 , 1 83  1 
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14.  Jan.  27— John  Perka  and  Elizabeth 
Whetstone,  jan.  27. 

15.  Feb.  9 — John  Erret  and  Nancy  Berlene, 
Feb.  14. 

16.  Feb.  10 — Samuel  O.  Brundage  and  Ann- 
geline  Lisli,  Feb.  12. 

17.  Feb.  24 — Thomas  Hitchcock  and  Na- 
omey  Corey,  March  1. 

18.  Feb.  27 — Benjamin  Clemmens  and 
Susan  Stuckman,  March  1. 

19.  Feb.  28 — Wm.  Henry  and  Jane  Morgan, 
Feb.  28. 

20.  March  6 — Peter  Whetstone  and  Mary 
Stinebaugh,  March  6. 

21.  March  9 — David  R.  King  and  Sarah  B. 
Sweet,  March  9. 

22.  March  15 — Jacob  Flemming  and  Ivit- 
tery  Hesser. 

23.  March  T9 — Daniel  Wright  and  Eliza 
Gibson. 

24.  April  15 — William  Wallace  and  Ellen 
Davis. 

25.  April  12 — Michael  Petterman  and  Sarah 
Ridgley. 

26.  April  24— Samuel  Ducher  and  Catherine 
Duddleston. 

27.  May  3— Joshua  Chilcote  and  Mary  Mix. 

28.  May  12 — Wm.  Sproat  and  Elizabeth 
Cooper. 

29.  May  8 — Samuel  Shaffuer  and  Frances 
Shultz. 

30.  June  6— James  Gibson  and  Emmiline 
Dunn. 

31.  June  14 — Martin  Shaffner  and  Susan 
Aurandt. 

32.  July  2 — Jacob  Yost  and  Julia  Crosby. 

33.  July  9 — Charles  Edward  Van  Voorhis 
and  Susan  Jones. 

34.  July  12— Joseph  Rush  and  Phoebe 
Casto. 

35.  July  26 — Amos  Garton  and  Nancy  Bib- 
lcr. 

36.  Aug.  6 — Sebastian  Lay  and  Magdalene 
Benton. 

37.  Aug.  i 1 — Edward  Porter  and  Rachael 
Schupp. 

38.  Sept.  17 — Michael  Fishel  and  Anna 
Hammond. 

39.  Aug.  30 — Daniel  Ball  and  Katharine 
Ziegeler. 

40.  Sept.  6 — Geo.  Reed  and  Catherine  Bash. 


41.  Sept.  30 — Adam  Shoemaker  and  Cath- 
arine Staffer. 

42.  Sept.  18 — Anthony  Walters  and  Eliz- 
abeth Henry. 

43.  Sept.  23 — Thomas  S.  Anderson  and 
Eliza  Ritchey. 

44.  Oct.  11 — Thomas  Conley  and  Sarah 
S warts. 

45.  Oct.  4 — John  Snyder  and  Mary  Aubert- 
son. 

46.  Oct.  7 — Joseph  Rockwell  and  Rachael 
Gurner. 

47.  Oct.  9 — Silas  Armstrong  and  Sarah 
Preston. 

48.  Oct.  13 — David  Thomas  and  Jane 
Farmer. 

49.  Oct.  25 — Wm.  Davis  and  Lucy  Bray- 
ton. 

50.  Oct.  18 — Daniel  Williams  and  Jerusha 
Switzer. 

51.  Oct.  21 — Daniel  Albright  and  Judith 
Lashley. 

52.  Oct.  23 — Wm.  Magers  and  Mary  An- 
drews. 

53.  Oct.  20 — Archibold  Flora  and  Sarah 
Ivroft. 

54.  Nov.  8 — Thomas  Miller  and  Betsey 
Mariah  Miner. 

55.  Nov.  6 — Stephen  Dukeman  and  Mar- 
garet Deeds. 

56.  Nov.  15 — Daniel  Wright  and  Elizabeth 
W oolsey. 

57.  Nov.  18 — Gabriel  Langdon  and  Eliza 
Bovee. 

58.  Nov.  22 — John  S.  Crandall  and  Eliza- 
beth Bibler. 

59.  Nov.  21 — Wm.  Sinclair  and  Laura 
Barney. 

f> o.  Nov.  25 — Frederick  Green  and  Rakina 
Moyer. 

61.  Dec.  4 — James  McCracken  and  Ruth 
Marquis. 

f>2.  Dec.  6 — Jacob  Beck  and  Mary  Berlene. 

63.  Dec.  4 — Hugh  Long  and  Sarah  Hinkle. 

64.  Dec.  9 — John  Schultz  and  Mary  Mc- 
M ichael. 

65.  Dec.  9 — John  Duncan  and  Mary  Mc- 
M ichael. 

6f).  Dec.  20 — Benjamin  VanPloct  and 

Sarah  Ann  Champion. 

(>/’.  Dec.  19 — William  Bevington  and  Sarah 
Jane  Wolsey. 
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68.  Dec.  25 — Daniel  Metcalf  and  Lena 
Stauffer. 

From  the  time  of  the  commencement 
of  the  marriage  record  on  October  17,  1831, 
until  Jan.  1,  1832,  there  were  12  licenses  is- 
sued. During  the  year  1832  there  were  56 
issued.  In  1833  there  were  80  issued.  In 
1834  there  were  72.  In  1835  there  were  95. 
I11  1836  there  were  117.  In  1837  there  were 
103.  In  1838  there  were  104.  In  1839  there 
were  135  and  in  1840  there  were  102. 

THE  NAME  OF  BUCYRUS 

For  over  half  a century  the  name  Bucyrus 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  research  and 
earnest,  honest  endeavor  to  discover  why  it 
was  so  named.  In  the  History  of  Crawford 
county  of  1880  the  historian  of  Bucyrus, 
d homas  P.  ITopley,  goes  into  the  matter  very 
fully,  as  follows: 

“dive  new  town  was  christened  Bucyrus 
by  Col.  Kilbourne.  There  has  been  much  spec- 
ulation in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  word, 
and  many  persons  have  wondered  why  the 
town  received  this  name.  The  word  is  so 
classical  in  sound  that  it  is  not  surprising  its 
meaning  should  not  be  universally  understood 
unless  its  true  origin  is  known.  Doubtless 
many  a classical  scholar  has  examined  his 
Latin  dictionary  and  Greek  lexicon  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  derivation  of  the  word,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  sixty  years  many  plausible  theories 
have  been  advanced.  An  examination  of  the 
original  contract  between  Messrs.  Norton  and 
Kilbourne  w ill  prove  that  the  town  was  named 
Bucyrus  betwen  the  time  the  agreement  was 
made  (Oct.  4,  1821)  and  the  date  it  was  first 
altered,  (Dec.  15,  1821);  it  also  proves  that 
the  name  of  the  towm  was  spelled  in  the  first 
legal  papers  of  the  village,  as  at  the  present 
time.  Of  all  the  theories  advanced  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  this  word  Bucyrus,  only  two 
refer  to  Col.  Kilbourne  as  authority,  and,  as  it 
is  beyond  a doubt  that  this  gentleman  created 
and  then  adopted  this  name,  these  theories 
are  both  given.  It  is  claimed  by  both  author- 
ities that  Kilbourne  desired  to  have  a name 
for  this  town  different  from  that  of  any  burg 
ever  inhabited  by  man  since  the  world  was 
created.  I le  succeeded.  'The  daughters  of 
Samuel  Norton,  the  original  proprietor  of  the 
land,  assert  that  one  of  Col.  Kilbourne’s  fav- 


orite historical  characters  was  *Cyrus,  the  Per- 
sian general,  who  conquered  the  eity  of  Baby- 
lon, and  the  town  was  named  by  the  Colonel 
in  honor  of  this  distinguished  soldier.  The 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town  was  very 
beautiful  at  an  early  day,  and  tbe  name  Cyrus 
being  rather  short,  (possibly  too  much  so  to  suit 
the  metre  of  his  early  songs),  Kilbourne  pre- 
fixed to  the  celebrated  Persian’s  name  the 
syllable  “bu”,  tbe  sound  of  tbe  first  part  of 
the  word  beautiful,  and  the  old  surveyor  de- 
clared the  name  should  always  mean  “beautiful 
Cyrus.”  This  theory  is  a very  plausible  one, 
and  w ill  be  satisfactory  to  many  citizens  whose 
knowledge  of  the  classics  is  even  more  limited 
than  some  who  have  prepared  historical 
sketches  for  this  work.  But  there  are  those 
who  solemnly  assert  that  a classical  scholar 
would  smile  at  the  formation  of  a word  in 
this  manner;  these  persons  declare  that,  as 
Col.  Kilbourne  was  a very  highly  educated 
man,  he  would  never  attempt  to  coin  a word 
in  defiance  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  Noah 
Webster  and  other  distinguished  men  of  letters 
who  preceded  him. 

“The  other  authority,  however  is  also  based 
upon  Col.  Kilbourne’s  statement.  F.  Adams, 
Esq.,  of  Bucyrus,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  old  surveyor,  says  that  Mr.  Kilbourne 
told  him  in  after  years  that  it  was  his  desire 
the  town  should  have  a name  of  its  own,  and  be 
the  only  town  of  that  name — that  the  African 
town  “Busiris”  (in  ancient  Egypt,  near  the 
river  Nile)  pleased  his  fancy,  and  he  changed 
it  into  Bucyrus  as  a good  sounding  name. 
These  two  statements  are  both  from  responsible 
and  reliable  sources;  it  may  be  the  duty  of 
an  unbiased  historian  to  draw  conclusions 
from  these  facts  presented,  and  endeavor  to 
settle  the  disputed  point,  hut  in  this  case  we 
will  not  undertake  the  task,  but  will  refer 
the  matter  to  the  patrons  of  this  work.  How- 
ever, this  name  Bucyrus  did  not  suit  some  of 
the  early  settlers  in  the  village,  who  were  ill- 
natured  enough  to  object  to  the  Colonel’s  ideas 
about  a queer  name;  it  has  frequently  been,  in 
later  years,  a stumbling  block  to  many  non- 
residents who  invariably  mispronounce  the 
word.  But  these  early  residents  who  objected 
to  the  name  are  nearly  all  dead,  and  those  who 
fail  to  speak  the  word  like  a native  of  the 

* Cyrus  was  a King  as  wi'll  as  ‘‘general." 
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city  are  not  firm  believers  in  the  future  des- 
tiny of  the  place,  and  consequently  should  not 
he  consulted  in  regard  to  the  name;  undoubt- 
edly all  of  the  present  inhabitants  are  satisfied, 
and  many  are  proud  of  the  name  Bucyrus.” 
The  following  is  taken  from  the  Bucyrus 
Journal  of  Nov.  28,  1862: 

'‘Rev.  \V.  M.  Ferguson,  one  of  the  ministers 
in  attendance  at  the  recent  Synod  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  writes  to  the  Philadelphia 
Presbyterian  as  follows,  in  regard  to  Bucyrus: 
“Here  we  all  are!  All  who?  Members  of 
the  Synod  of  Ohio,  in  session  in  Bucyrus,  the 
shire  town  of  Crawford  county,  situated  on 
the  head  waters  of  Sandusky  river,  and  named 
after  a hoy  whom  his  father  was  wont  to  call 
the  ‘Beautiful  Cyrus,’  a convenient  name  for  a 
real  nice  town— one  far  more  euphonious  than 
Cyrusville  or  burg,  or  some  similar  or  wretch- 
edly commonplace  appellative.  It  is  the  only 
town  of  the  name  in  the  world,  and,  therefore, 
its  legibly  w ritten  mail  matter  is  seldom  ‘mis- 
sent.'  How  unlike  is  the  postal  experience  of 
many  unfortunates  who  live  in  some  of  the 
numerous  ‘Johnstowns’  and  ‘Washingtons’  of 
the  west." 

The  writer  of  this  History  in  the  chapter  on 
Bucyrus  has  given  his  opinion  w ithout  hesita- 
tion that  the  town  was  called  after  the  Egyp- 
tan  name  of  Busiris.  In  thus  differing  from 
the  children  of  Samuel  Norton,  w ho  met  Col. 
Kilhourne  many  times,  it  is  perhaps  proper 
that  the  facts  on  which  this  opinion  is  based 
should  be  laid  before  the  reader: 

That  Mr.  Kilbourne  was  a classical  scholar 
is  true,  but  the  inference  drawn  by  Josiah 
Scott  and  Franklin  Adams,  who  were  com- 
panions of  his,  that  he  would  never  “attempt 
to  coin  a word  in  defiance  of  the  rules  laid 
(low'll  by  Noah  Webster,”  is  hardly  correct. 
Mr.  Kilbourne  laid  out  thirteen  tow  ns  in  Ohio. 
One  of  these  is  Claridon,  in  Marion  county,  and 
both  Marion  historians  say  it  was  “given  the 
beautiful  and  historic  name  of  Claridon  hv 
Col.  Kilbourne.”  There  is  no  such  name  in 
ancient  or  modern  history,  nor  can  it  be  found 
in  (Irecian  mythology.  It  was  probably  named 
after  a distinguished  family  named  Clarendon 
who  founded  a colony  with  advanced  ideas  in 
South  Carolina.  The  Colonel  changed  the 
spelling  because  it  suited  him,  and  sounded 
pretty.  Me  laid  out  the  town  of  Melmore  in 


Seneca  county.  He  named  it  after  the  Latin 
word  "mel,”  honey,  and  added  the  word 
“more”  to  it.  He  did  the  same  thing  in  regard 
to  Bucyrus;  he  changed  the  spelling,  because 
it  suited  bis  fancy. 

lie  did  undoubtedly  say,  at  Bucyrus,  that 
he  had  named  it  after  Cyrus,  prefixing  the  first 
syllable  of  the  word  beautiful.  Col.  Kilbourne 
was  one  of  the  most  sociable  of  men,  very 
entertaining,  and  given  to  light  and  joking 
remarks'.  He  was  twice  married.  His  second 
wife  was  Mrs.  Barnes,  whom  he  married  in 
1808,  and  she  had  three  little  daughters,  and 
they  were  brought  up  in  the  Kilbourne  home 
and  were  great  favorites  of  the  Colonel.  One 
of  these  daughters,  Mira,  in  1818,  married 
Cyrus  hay.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  the  little 
Cyrus  would  be  called  by  all  sorts  of  pet 
names  and  before  he  could  more  than  prattle, 
unable  to  master  the  “beautiful”  would  content 
himself  by  lisping  “Boo-Cyrus.”  Can  any  one 
doubt  that  the  happy  Colonel  gleefully  told  the 
story,  and  assured  his  friends  lie  positively 
named  the  town  after  his  little  favorite.  Later, 
when  the  infant  had  grown  the  story  was 
fiat,  and  the  natural  tendency  was  for  the 
Colonel  to  transfer  the  story  to  Cyrus  the 
Great.  That  is  how  Beautiful  Cyrus  probably 
originated. 

When  the  Journal  published  the  communi- 
cation of  Mr.  Ferguson,  it  published  at  the 
same  time  the  following  reply: 

“Bucyrus  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  an  Indian 
name,  neither  was  it  named  after  a boy  whom 
his  father  was  wont  to  call  ‘the  Beautiful  Cy- 
rus,’ as  a correspondent  in  the  Philadelphia 
Presbyterian  suggests. 

“Col.  Kilbourne,  the  founder  of  the  town, 
derived  the  name  from  that  passage  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  which 
reads  thus: 

" I lie  red  sea  coast  wlio.se  waves  o’ertlirew 
Musiris  and  1 1 i s .Memphian  chivalry. 

“The  present  orthography  was  the  invention 
of  Col.  K." 

As  late  as  1895  Major  F.  (’.  Moderwell 
wrote  the  Evening  Telegraph  a long  letter  on 
this  subject , I rom  which  the  1 olio  wing  is  taken  : 

“W  hen  in  Bucyrus  a lew  months  ago  1 
heard  one  of  the  High  School  pupils  sav  that 
one  of  the  teachers  had  recently  stated  the 
origin  of  the  name  Bucyrus.  Said  it  was  so. 
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named  by  Col.  James  Kilbourne  because  he  was 
a great  admirer  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  as 
he  knew  the  town  was  to  be  a beautiful  one,  he 
thought  “Beautiful  Cyrus”  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate name.  As  the  name  would  be  rather 
long  be  concluded  to  abbreviate  ‘beautiful’ 
down  to  ‘bu,’  and  called  it  Bu-cyrus. 

“About  20  years  ago  J.  Ward  in  bis  historical 
sketch  of  Crawford  county  made  a similar 
statement,  and  in  the  history  of  Crawford 
county  the  same  was  given  as  the  probable 
origin  of  the  name  Bucyrus. 

“Now  with  all  due  deference  to  the  authors 
of  these  sayings,  allow  one  of  the  oldest  na- 
tives born  in  Bucyrus  now  living  to  enter  a 
protest  against  such  ridiculous  statements. 

“I  remember  well,  when  about  12  years  of 
age,*  going  with  several  schoolmates  to  attend 
a meeting  of  the  board  of  the  Bucyrus  Library 
Association.  Josiah  Scott,  president;  George 
Quinby,  librarian;  Jabez  Larwill,  James  Mc- 
Cracken, John  Smith,  and  several  other  old 
citizens,  all  of  whom  knew  Col.  Kilbourne, 
were  present. 

“After  the  meeting  adjourned,  Judge  Scott 
said  to  us:  ‘Young  men,  if  you  ever  want  to 
know  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  town,  look 
in  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost.’  He  took  the  book 
out  of  the  library  and  quoted  therefrom: 

♦Major  E.  C.  Modenvell  was  born,  March  6,  1838. 


“The  Red  Sea  coast,  whose  waves  o’erthrew 
Busiris  and  his  Memphian  chivalry.” 

“Judge  Scott  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
Col.  Kilbourne,  and  used  to  play  chess  with 
him  at  Columbus  and  when  he  visited  Bucy- 
rus.” 

Weighing  all  of  the  above  and  much  more 
on  both  sides  which  has  been  gone  over  care- 
fully, it  might  be  difficult  to  form  a definite 
opinion.  But  the  convincing  proofs  are  cer- 
tain records  'which  are  not  handed  down,  but 
appeared  in  black  and  white  when  the  town 
first  sprang  into  existence.  It  is  impossible  to 
figure  any  way  by  which  “Busiris”  could  have 
crept  into  these  records,  except  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  foundation  for  the  name. 

I —  In  1829,  John  Kilbourne,  a nephew  of 
Col.  Kilbourne,  published  his  ninth  Ohio 
Gazeteer,  giving  the  names  of  all  the  towns 
and  postoffices  in  Ohio.  On  page  251  of  that 
book  the  last  “B”  on  the  list  is  “Busiris,”  see 
Bucyrus.”  And  under  “Bucyrus”  he  gives  the 
statistics  relating  to  the  village. 

II —  The  Postoffice  Department  at  Washing- 
ton writes : “Bucyrus  or  Busirus  was  estab- 
lished Feb.  2,  1824,  with  Lewis  Cary  as  P.  M., 
who  served  until  Henry  St.  John  was  appointed 
July  20,  1829.  During  these  five  years  the 
name  of  the  office  appears  on  the  records  as 
‘Bucyrus,’  alias  ‘Busiris.’  ” 
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HON.  DANIEL  BABST.  Among  the  con- 
ditions which  determine  the  characters  of  men, 
their  mental  and  physical  qualities  and  their 
ultimate  destiny  in  life,  none  are  more  power- 
ful than  environment  and  heredity.  The  Babst 
family  was  nurtured  beneath  the  shadows  of 
the  blue  Alsatian  Mountains.  Living  near  the 
city  of  Strasburg,  in  that  Rhinish  borderland 
so  many  centuries  the  scene  of  contest  between 
the  (iermans  and  the  French,  they  were  of 
necessity  lovers  of  liberty,  strong  of  limb  and 
sturdy  of  body,  keen  of  intellect,  haters  of 
oppression,  upright  in  character,  and  ready  and 
willing  at  all  times  to  fight  their  own  battles  in 
life. 

Of  such  parentage  and  country  was  Daniel 
Babst,  Sr.,  who  was  born  in  1810.  His  father 
w'as  an  officer  in  the  French  army,  and  the  son 
retained  until  his  death  vivid  recollections  of 
Napoleon’s  last  campaign,  and  especially  of 
the  straggling  army  returning  from  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Waterloo.  He  remained  in  his 
native  country  until  1832,  when  he  came  to 
America.  He  spent  three  years  in  New  York 
city  and  then  came  to  Ohio,  locating  in  Stark 
county,  first  at  Massillon  and  later  at  Canal 
Fulton.  At  the  latter  place  in  1841  lie  w'as 
married  to  Margaret  Yost,  whose  family  were 
also  natives  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  shared 
the  sturdy  characteristics  of  her  husband’s 
family. 

It  was  at  Canal  Fulton  that  Daniel  Babst 
was  born,  on  Oct.  19,  1847.  He  was  still  but 
a lad  when,  in  1852,  his  father  removed  with 
his  family  to  Crestline,  a town  brought  into 
existence  by  the  building  of  new  railroads,  and 
having  the  promise  of  a brilliant  future  I le 
received  his  public  school  training  in  the  ( rest- 


line schools,  and  from  1864  to  1867  w'as  a 
student  in  Oberlin  College.  Leaving  college 
he  began  the  study  of  law  under  the  tutelage  of 
Nathan  Jones,  Fsq.,  of  Crestline,  and  in  1872 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  His  practice  from  that 
time  w'as  uninterrupted  until  his  election  to  the 
Common  Pleas  bench  in  1906. 

During  his  career  in  the  legal  profession,  in 
which  Judge  Babst  soon  attained  a leading 
rank  his  services  have  always  been  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  poor  and  needy,  the  altruistic 
spirit  being  among  the  most  marked  traits  of 
the  man.  The  native  talent  which  he  inherited 
W'as  accompanied  by  the  genius  for  hard  work 
which  is  at  the  bottom  ol"  every  great  success 
in  life.  To  whatever  task  he  applies  himself 
is  given  the  best  effort  of  which  he  is  capable. 

A natural  leader  of  men,  he  has  been  called 
to  many  positions  of  usefulness  and  honor. 
His  antecedents  made  him  naturally  a Repub- 
lican, but  he  was  appointed  solicitor  by  a Dem- 
ocratic council,  serving  from  1877  to  1879, 
when  he  was  appointed  mayor  by  the  same 
body.  Later  he  was  elected  to  that  office,  serv- 
ing for  seven  years  at  that  time.  lie  was 
again  elected  mayor  in  1804  and  served  two 
terms.  His  service  to  his  home  town  also  in- 
cluded ten  years  as  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  Board  of  School  Examiners,  a 
service  which  he  justly  regarded  as  the  most 
useful  and  important  that  a man  can  give.  To 
it  he  brought  the  benefit  of  his  legal  knowledge 
and  his  literary  training,  making  it  a service 
of  rare  value. 

In  1 88 1 Mr.  Babst  was  the  Republican 
nominee  lor  Congress  in  this  district,  and  al- 
though his  opponent  was  elected  it  was  by  so 
greatly  reduced  a majority  as  to  be  really  a 
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defeat.  Three  years  later  lie  made  the  race 
for  attorney-general  of  the  State,  losing  out 
by  a very  narrow  margin. 

Always  an  independent  thinker,  Mr.  Bahst 
left  his  party  in  1S96,  supporting  lion.  Wil- 
liam P.  Bryan  on  the  financial  issues  that  then 
became  uppermost  in  American  politics.  He 
has  since  acted  with  the  Democratic  party.  In 
1906  he  was  nominated  and  elected  to  the 
Common  Pleas  bench  of  the  Second  Sub-divi- 
sion of  the  Tenth  District,  an  office  which  he 
still  holds.  In  accepting  the  position  of  judge, 
Mr.  Bahst  had  but  one  ambition.  This  was 
to  merit  the  reputation  of  a just  judge.  Though 
a man  of  strong  feelings,  of  ardent  likes  and 
dislikes,  on  the  bench  lie  knows  neither  friend 
nor  foe.  His  knowdedge  of  the  law  is  broad 
and  profound,  and  in  practice  he  wras  brilliant 
and  able.  On  the  bench  all  of  this  talent  is 
given  to  careful  and  just  interpretation  of  the 
law,  always  hearing  in  mind  also  that  a Court 
is  a seat  of  equity  as  well  as  law.  While,  like 
all  judges,  he  is  compelled  at  times  to  render 
decisions  which  some  of  the  parties  do  not 
like,  they  are  almost  uniformly  sustained  by  the 
higher  courts,  thus  demonstrating  that  the  law 
has  been  faithfully  and  impartially  applied, 
judge  Bahst  from  his  long  practice  realized  the 
many  evils  that  had  crept  into  court  procedure, 
and  these  he  has  striven  to  correct,  with  ad- 
mirable success.  The  rules  have  been  simpli- 
fied and  so  arranged  that  all  could  understand 
and  conform  to  them.  Promptness  has  char- 
acterized the  work  of  the  court  and  the  docket 
has  been  more  nearly  cleaned  up  than  for  many 
years.  The  great  work  that  Judge  Bahst  has 
accomplished  is  recognized  by  those  most  com- 
petent to  pronounce  an  opinion,  and  he  bids  fair 
to  realize  his  ambition  of  making  a record  as 
a model  judge  of  a trial  court,  the  most  diffi- 
cult position  in  our  judicial  system. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  his  professional  and 
official  work  that  Judge  Bahst  has  achieved 
success  in  life.  As  a citizen  he  has  been  al- 
ways active  and  public  spirited.  Without  en- 
tering into  elaborate  details  it  may  he  noted 
that  he  was  a leading  factor  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Schill  Bros.’  factory  at  ('restline. 
He  promoted  and  established  the  works  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Burch  Plow  Company.  He 
drafted  and  procured  the  passage  of  the  law 
which  made  possible  the  beginning  of  road 


improvement  in  Jackson  township,  and  which 
has  since  been  ol  inestimable  value  to  commu- 
nities throughout  the  state,  lie  was  a pro- 
moter of  the  Crestline  Building  and  Loan  As- 
sociation, and  promoted  and  established  the 
First  National  Bank  of  that  city.  It  was  he 
also  who  promoted  and  brought  to  Crestline 
the  interurban  electric  road,  now  the  C.  & S.  W. 

Judge  Babst’s  experience  in  business  affairs 
has  been  wide  and  his  judgment  sound.  He 
was  a partner  in  the  Bahst  Banking  House  with 
his  brother  Jacob  for  a number  of  years,  and 
was  his  father’s  assistant  in  many  important 
matters.  He  w'as  a few  years  ago  appointed 
receiver  of  the  N.  Y.  & P.  & O.  Railway  by 
Judge  Caleb  H.  Norris  and  has  had  many 
other  trusts  confided  to  his  hands,  vital  in  im- 
portance, and  always  executed  with  the  most 
scrupulous  and  painstaking  fidelity.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  public  men  is  broad  and  his 
knowledge  of  affairs  is  of  wide  scope.  His 
erudition  and  culture,  his  experience  and 
travels  at  home  and  abroad,  combined  with  a 
genial  nature  and  broad  and  catholic  sym- 
pathies, make  him  a welcome  addition  to  every 
circle  into  which  he  can  be  induced  to  enter. 
He  is  a Mason  of  high  degree  and  an  Elk. 

It  is  in  his  home  that  Judge  Bahst  finds  his 
greatest  happiness  and  is  at  his  best.  His 
spacious  residence  on  Pearl  Street  in  Crestline 
is  a center  of  whole-souled  hospitality,  and  is 
admirably  arranged  for  every  purpose.  The 
library  is  his  favorite  lounging  place.  In  it  he 
has  a collection  of  relics  and  curios  rarely  to  he 
equaled  and  almost  never  surpassed  in  a pri- 
vate collection.  There  too  is  his  magnificent 
private  library,  the  finest  collection  in  Central 
Ohio.  It  is,  indeed,  many  libraries  in  one. 
II  is  law  library  is  superb  and  includes  many 
rare  and  valuable  volumes  seldom  available  to 
either  legal  practitioner  or  judge.  The  clas- 
sics, history,  especially  American,  French  and 
English,  fiction,  biography  and  other  depart- 
ments, each  reach  to  the  dimensions  of  a li- 
brary, and  each  contains  many  volumes  secured 
only  by  the  true  hook  lover  and  collector. 
Mere,  among  his  beloved  books,  Judge  Babst 
enjoys  his  leisure  hours.  Here  he  receives 
and  entertains  his  friends  and  here  he  does  the 
work  which  his  judicial  service  imposes  upon 
the  midnight  hours.  1 1 ere  he  produces  the 
occasional  addresses  which  never  fail  to  charm 
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his  hearers,  whether  of  the  bar  or  laity,  in  so- 
cial gathering  or  before  the  general  public. 
Sincerity,  eloquence  and  literary  polish  mark 
legal  opinions  as  well  as  public  speech,  and 
have  helped  to  give  him  the  good  will  as  well 
as  the  confidence  of  all. 

Judge  Babst  has  been  twice  married.  His 
first  wife  was  Miss  Alice  Martin  of  Crestline. 
After  a brief  married  life,  Mrs.  Babst  died, 
leaving  two  children,  both  of  whom  are  still 
living.  They  are:  Lora  May,  now  the  wife  of 
Prof.  E.  P.  M iles,  of  Evansville,  Ind. ; and 
Carl  M.  Babst,  who  is  an  attorney  located  at 
Crestline,  and  also  a well  known  civil  engi- 
neer. II is  second  wife  was  Miss  Lou  Ella 
Carlisle,  of  Cambridge,  Guernsey  county,  O. 
They  have  two  children : Clara  Eleanore  and 
Guy  M.  Babst.  Miss  Clara  is  at  home  and  has 
recently  completed  a course  in  Oberlin  College. 
Guy  M.  Babst  is  interested  in  the  manufacture 
of  Aluminum  Cast  M are  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Happy  in  his  home  and  family,  honoring  the 
work  in  which  lie  engages  and  honored  by  his 
fellow  men,  Judge  Babst  pursues  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way  through  the  afternoon  of 
life — a life  whose  activities  and  usefulness  will 
not  cease  until  the  lengthening  twilight  shad- 
ows have  been  merged  into  the  night,  to  be 
the  herald  of  a new  dawn  upon  a brighter  day. 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCITABER,  probate 
judge  in  Crawford  county,  Ohio,  and  for  many 
years  a leading  member  of  the  bar  at  Bucyrus, 
is  a native  of  said  city,  born  July  30,  1873, 
and  is  a son  of  John  A.  and  Bertha  ML  (Mar- 
graff)  Schaber. 

John  A.  Schaber  was  born  in  Germany  and 
accompanied  his  parents  John  George  and 
Kredrica  Schaber,  to  Crawford  county,  Ohio, 
in  1854.  lie  was  a blacksmith  by  trade  but 
was  engaged  during  the  larger  part  of  his  ac- 
tive life  in  merchandising.  In  1877  he  was 
elected  sheriff  of  Crawford  county  and  served 
with  efficiency  in  that  office  lor  two  terms.  To 
|olm  A.  Schaber  and  wife  three  children  were 
born:  Charles  lb,  Sophia  M.,  and  a son  that 

died  in  childhood. 

Charles  lb  Schaber  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Bucyrus.  In  January,  189.2,  he 
accepted  a position  as  clerk'  in  the  office  of 
Non.  |.  C.  Tobias,  judge  of  the  probate  court, 
and  later  was  made  deputy  clerk  of  said  court 


and  served  in  that  position  for  six  years.  He 
chose  law  as  his  profession  and  pursued  his 
studies  in  the  office  of  Finley  & Gallinger,  at 
Bucyrus,  and  in  December,  1900,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  immediately  opened  a law  of- 
fice and  entered  upon  the  labors  of  his  pro- 
fession, shoving  the  qualities  as  he  rapidly 
made  headway  that  aroused  attention.  1 1 is 
legal  qualifications  placed  him  early  among 
the  able  members  of  the  Bucyrus  bar,  while 
his  years  of  close  connection  with  the  probate 
court  seemed  to  especially  fit  hjin  for  the  re- 
sponsible duties  of  a judge  of  the  same  and  in 
1905  he  was  elected  to  his  present  office  on  the 
democratic  ticket. 

Judge  Schaber  is  identified  with  numerous 
social  organizations,  belongs  fraternally  to  the 
Elks  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  has  al- 
ways taken  an  active  interest  in  public  matters 
as  becomes  the  reliable  and  earnest  citizen,  and 
both  personally  and  professionally  is  held  in 
high  esteem.  During  the  Spanish- American 
war  he  served  as  a lieutenant  and  adjutant  in 
the  Eighth  Ohio  Vol.  Inf.,  which  was  attached 
to  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  and  was  present  at 
the  surrender  of  Santiago,  Cuba.  Judge 
Schaber  was  married  September  8,  1904,  to 
Miss  Ida  Blanche  Johnston,  a native  of  this 
county;  they  have  three  children,  Bertha  Mary, 
Virginia  May  and  Ruth  Marion.  The  pleas- 
ant family  home  is  situated  on  West  Warren 
street,  Bucyrus.  He  was  reared  in  the  Ger- 
man Lutheran  church. 

W ILLIAM  ULMER,  general  farmer,  and 
well  known  and  respected  citizen  of  Crawford 
county,  was  born  in  Crawford  county,  Jan.  22, 
1851,  and  is  a son  of  Adam  and  Catherine 
( Balder)  Ulmer. 

The  father  and  mother  of  William  Ulmer 
were  born  in  MTirtemberg,  Germany.  They 
were  the  parents  of  the  following  children: 
John,  William  and  Minnie  (twins).  Israel, 
and  Mary.  The  father  of  this  family  died  in 
1 8 5 G) . The  family  then  moved  to  llenry 
county,  Ohio.  W illiam  Ulmer  attended  the 
country  schools  and  afterward  worked  on  the 
farm  and  also  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade, 
which  he  followed  for  some  time  and  was  con- 
sidered a skillful  workman.  Then,  in  part- 
nership with  bis  brother  Israel,  he  purchased 
the  present  farm  of  113  acres,  only  30  of 
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which  had  been  cleared  when  they  purchased 
it.  Since  then  the  farm  lias  been  much  im- 
proved. It  is  located  in  Bucyrus  township, 
three  and  a half  miles  west  of  Bucyrus,  on 
the  Nevada  road. 

In  1882  William  Ulmer  was  married  to 
Miss  Sarah  Seibert,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Peter  and  Catherine  (Smith)  Seibert.  Two 
this  union  eight  children  were  horn : Edith 
May,  wife  of  Clarence  Briggs;  Bessie  Belle; 
William  Calvin;  Elsie  Anna,  wife  of  Harri- 
son Henry  ; Erank  Adam ; Katheryn  Erances  ; 
James  Monroe;  and  Howard  Hamilton. 

William  Ulmer  is  a member  of  the  Lutheran 
church  and  a Democrat  in  politics  and  is  a 
very  active  party  man,  having  held  the  office 
of  trustee  of  Bucyrus  township  for  two  terms. 

THOMAS  J.  GRISELL,  one  of  Gabon’s 
highly  respected  citizens,  was  born  in  Morrow 
county,  O.,  in  October,  1851,  and  is  a son  of 
Thomas  and  Susanna  (Benedict)  (Shaw)  Gri- 
sell.  They  spent  many  years  of  happy  mar- 
ried life  on  their  farm  near  Cardington,  O., 
and  died  there  when  aged  about  seventy  years. 

Thomas  J.  Grisell  attended  the  country 
schools  in  boyhood  but  as  soon  as  old  enough 
to  look  out  for  himself,  began  railroad  work 
with  the  Erie  and  Big  Lour  lines  and  when 
he  was  promoted  to  be  local  freight  conduct- 
or, settled  at  Findlay,  O.  In  1890  he  came 
to  Gabon  and  since  then  has  been  engaged  at 
carpentering  and  is  known  as  a skillful  work- 
man, apt  with  his  tools  and  accurate  in  his 
estimates,  and  as  such  has  been  connected 
with  a great  deal  of  the  recent  building  which 
has  made  Gabon  a very  beautiful  city. 

Mr.  Grisell  was  married  at  Eindlay,  O.,  to 
Miss  Mary  Jane  Merrit,  who  died  in  1882,  at 
the  age  of  38  years,  survived  by  two  daugh- 
ters : Lulu,  who  married  Fred  Lamb,  resides  at 
Cleveland,  O.,  and  has  two  sons;  and  Olive, 
who  is  the  wife  of  Walter  Cristie,  who  is  a 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Erie  Railway  Com- 
pany at  Marion,  ( ).  Mr.  Grisell  was  married 
(second)  at  Gabon,  to  Miss  Mary  Gcrth,  who 
was  born  in  this  city,  April  23,  1861,  a daugh- 
ter of  Peter  and  Amy  ( Baker)  Gcrth.  The 
father  of  Mrs.  Grisell  was  born  in  Germany 
and  was  si\  years  old  when  bis  parents,  Louis 
and  Margaret  Gerlh,  brought  him  to  Gabon. 
Grandfather  Gcrth  was  a well  educated  man 


and  taught  in  the  early  schools  of  Gabon  and 
lived  to  be  seventy  years  of  age.  Peter  Certh 
learned  the  trade  of  custom  boot  and  shoe- 
maker and  for  many  years  carried  on  business 
at  Gabon,  lie  survives,  being  now  78  years 
of  age  and  for  the  past  six  years  has  lived  re- 
tired. He  takes  an  active  interest  in  public 
affairs  notwithstanding  his  years,  and  has  al- 
ways voted  the  democratic  ticket.  The  moth- 
er of  Mrs.  Grisell  died  in  1892.  Both  parents 
were  members  of  the  English  Methodist 
church.  One  daughter  has  been  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Grisell,  Amy  Louise,  August  3, 
1895,  who  is  a bright  student  as  well  as  attrac- 
tive young  lady  and  is  a member  of  the  class  of 
1914,  in  the  Gabon  High  school.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Grisell  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church,  with  which  she  has  been  united 
since  she  was  twelve  years  of  age  and  in  which 
she  has  always  since  been  an  active  worker, 
belonging  to  the  benevolent  organizations  in 
which  this  church  is  especially  prominent 
among  religious  bodies.  She  is  a member  also 
of  the  Eastern  Star. 

FREDERICK  W.  HIEBER,  one  of  the 
highly  respected  citizens  of  Liberty  township, 
and  one  of  its  leading  agriculturists,  lives  on 
his  excellent  farm  of  120  acres  which  is  situ- 
ated six  and  one-half  miles  northeast  of  Bu- 
cyrus. Fie  was  born  in  Liberty  township, 
Crawford  county,  O.,  April  27,  1868,  and  is 
a son  of  Frederick  and  Lydia  (Lust)  Hieber. 

Frederick  Hieber  w as  born  in  Germany  and 
was  brought  to  Crawford  county  when  a child 
of  five  years;  he  grew  to  manhood  here  and 
followed  farming  all  his  life,  and  through  in- 
dustry and  good  management  became  the 
owner  of  372  acres.  His  death  occurred  in 
1894,  when  he  was  aged  but  fifty-two  years, 
lie  married  Lydia  Lust,  who  was  born  in 
Crawford  county,  a daughter  of  one  of  the 
old  settlers,  ITeclerick  Lust,  and  the  following 
children  were  horn  to  them:  Frederick  \Y., 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Luidhardt,  Samuel,  Benjamin, 
Joseph,  Jacob,  Sarah,  Isaac,  Sophia  and 
Reuben. 

Frederick  \V.  Hieber  has  been  a farmer  and 
stock  raiser  ever  since  his  school  days,  spend- 
ing eight  years  in  Lykcns  township  prior  to 
1894,  when  he  came  to  his  present  valuable 
farm  in  Liberty  township,  where  he  has  made 
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improvements  and  enjoys  a comfortable  home. 

In  iHqt  Mr.  Ilieber  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Mary  Schieber,  a daughter  of  Ja- 
cob Schieber.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Ilieber 
came  from  Germany  to  Ohio  and  engaged  in 
farming  in  Crawford  county,  owning  180 
acres  in  Liberty  township  and  200  acres  in 
Whetstone  township,  at  time  of  his  death,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-two  years.  He  married  Eve 
Mauer,  who  was  born  in  Stark  county,  O., 
and  they  bad  nine  children,  namely:  John, 
Louisa,  Henry,  David,  Emanuel,  Mary,  Lizzie, 
Abraham  and  Jay,  all  now  surviving  except 
Louisa  and  Jay. 

Six  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hieber,  namely:  Eva,  Carrie,  Gladys, 
Lulu  and  Lela  (twins),  and  Naomi.  Of  this 
family  all  are  living  except  Carrie.  They  at- 
tend the  Evangelical  church  of  which  they  are 
liberal  supporters.  In  politics  Mr.  Hieber  is  a 
Democrat. 

WILLIAM  H.  KEEL.  There  are  few 
business  men  in  the  city  of  Bucyrus,  O.,  who 
can  claim  a longer  continuous  business  record 
than  can  William  IT.  Keel,  who  established 
his  monument  and  marble  works  here  33  years 
ago.  He  has  been  a witness  of  wonderful  de- 
velopment and  has  borne  a part  in  advancing 
the  general  welfare.  He  was  born  in  Somer- 
set county,  Pa.,  in  April,  1854,  and  is  a son  of 
Henry  and  Harriet  (Sailor)  Keel. 

Henry  Keel  was  born  also  in  Somerset 
county  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
there,  engaged  in  business  as  a shoemaker. 
He  came  to  Ohio  after  his  son  had  established 
himself  here,  but  four  years  later  returned  to 
Somerset  county  and  died  there  at  the  home 
of  a daughter,  when  aged  69  years.  He  was 
a Democrat  in  politics  and  was  a member  of 
the  Christian  church,  to  which  his  wife  also 
belonged.  She  died  when  her  son,  William 
II.,  was  eight  years  old.  Three  sons  and  two 
daughters  yet  live  and  one  son  and  two 
daughters  came  to  Ohio,  namely:  William  IT., 
Mrs.  John  Annum,  who  lives  at  Ashland,  O. ; 
and  Mrs.  William  IToupt,  who  died  in  Shel- 
by, O.  Another  daughter,  Mrs.  Harriet 
Woolley,  died  in  Somerset,  Somerset  county, 
Pa.;  and  still  another,  Mrs.  Lewis,  lives  at 
Barre,  Vt. ; another  daughter,  Mrs.  Ruby,  died 
at  Braddoek,  Pa. 


William  H.  Keel  started  to  learn  bis  trade 
in  Somerset  county,  Pa.,  in  April,  18 by,  after- 
ward coming  to  Ohio  and  working  for  nine 
years  as  a journeyman  in  Shelby,  O.  In 
1878  he  came  to  Bucyrus  and  started  into 
business,  establishing  his  shops  at  No.  220 
South  Walnut  street.  He  soon  built  up  a 
large  trade  being  able  to  make  his  own  de- 
signs and  to  w'ork  in  any  kind  of  stone  being 
particularly  skillful  in  cutting  marble  and 
granite.  . At  one  time,  before  machinery  had 
been  introduced  to  do  a part  of  stone  cutting 
work,  he  gave  employment  to  twenty- four 
workmen  and  kept  them  busy.  Mr.  Keel  is  a 
well  known  and  highly  respected  citizen  and 
can  look  back  over  many  worthy  achievements 
of  his  industrious  life. 

' Mr.  Keel  was  married  first  at  Bucyrus,  to 
Miss  Tena  Hipp,  who  died  in  this  city  August 
15,  1894.  She  w'as  a daughter  of  Judge  Fred- 
erick Hipp.  One  son  survived,  Claude  D. 
After  graduating  from  the  Bucyrus  High 
school,  be  graduated  in  the  class  of  1897,  from 
the  Ohio  State  college,  at  Columbus,  as  a drug- 
gist and  chemist  and  since  then  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  business  at  Bucyrus.  Pie  mar- 
ried Minnie  Leifer.  Mr.  Keel  was  married, 
secondly,  to  Miss  Catherine  Haas,  who  was 
born,  reared  and  educated  in  Holmes  town- 
ship, Crawford  county,  a daughter  of  Henry 
Haas,  wdio  carries  on  a blacksmith  business 
there.  The  mother  of  Mrs.  Keel  died  some 
eight  ears  ago,  leaving  one  son  and  four  daugh- 
ters. Mr.  Keel  is  a Democrat  in  politics.  He 
belongs  to  La  Salle  lodge,  No.  51,  Odd  Fel- 
low's, of  w hich  he  is  an  ex-official. 

J.  WALTER  WRIGHT,  attorney  and 
counsellor  at  law,  with  offices  in  the  Rouse 
Block,  Bucyrus,  O.,  was  born  at  West  Liberty, 
Logan  county,  O.,  July  14,  1874.  a son  of 
James  W.  and  Margaret  S.  (Secrist)  Wright. 
James  W.  Wright  was  born  at  Erostlnirg,  Aid., 
in  183  r,  and  came  to  Ohio  in  1838  with  his 
father,  James  Wright,  the  family  settling  in 
Champaign  county,  O.  Henry  Wright,  father 
of  James  Wright  the  elder,  came  from  Ireland, 
being  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  settling  in 
Maryland.  James  W.  Wright  married  Mar- 
garet S.  Secrist  in  1 860,  and  they  have  lived 
continuously  at  West  Liberty,  ( ).  She  was 
born  near  West  Liberty  in  iS|o,  a daughter  of 
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George  Secrist,  a farmer,  who  came  from  Vir- 
ginia and  settled  in  Logan  county. 

J.  Walter  Wright  attended  the  public 
schools  of  West  Liberty  and  was  graduated 
from  the  High  school  and  afterwards  was  a 
student  at  Oberlin  college,  Oberlin,  O.,  for  one 
year.  He  then  began  the  study  of  law  and  en- 
tered the  law  school  of  the  Ohio  Northern 
university,  where  he  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  the  spring  of  189S, 
when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Columbus. 
In  January,  1899,  he  came  to  Bucyrus  and 
with  the  exception  of  a part  of  the  year  of 
[903,  when  he  was  practicing  law  at  Belling- 
ham, Wash.,  he  has  continued  his  professional 
activities  in  this  city  for  the  past  twelve  years. 
In  politics  Mr.  Wright  is  a Republican.  He  is 
identified  with  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

ALVIN  G.  FLICKINGER,  deputy  county 
auditor  of  Crawford  county,  belongs  to  one  of 
the  old  county  families  and  was  reared  on  the 
home  farm  in  Holmes  township,  lie  was  born 
there  in  July,  1872,  and  is  a son  of  Horace  II. 
and  Catherine  (Fraliek)  Flickinger,  and  a 
grandson  of  Samuel  f lickinger,  who  was  the 
first  of  the  family  to  settle  in  Crawford  county. 

Samuel  Flickinger  was  born  in  Lancaster 
county,  Pa.,  May  29,  1792,  and  accompanied 
his  parents  to  McConnellstown  in  1796  and 
from  there  came  to  Stark  county,  O.,  in  181 1. 

I !e  engaged  in  farming  in  that  county  until 
1833  when  he  came  to  Crawford  county  and 
purchased  a farm  in  1 lolmes  township,  which 
is  yet  known  as  the  Flickinger  farm  although 
now  owned  by  Reuben  Hershberger.  He  died 
here  June  20,  1871.  In  1820  he  married  Phy- 
linda  LTealy,  who  was  born  at  Jamaica,  Ver- 
mont, and  died  in  Crawford  county  in  1873. 
Of  their  ten  children  two  died  in  infancy  and 
all  have  now  passed  away,  with  one  exception, 
Mary,  who  is  the  wife  of  Horace  Austin,  a 
merchant  in  Portage  county,  O.  They  have 
three  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Horace  II.  Flickinger  was  the  seventh  born 
in  his  parents’  family.  I Ms  birth  look  place  in 
Holmes  township,  Crawford  county,  O.,  April 
22,  1833,  and  he  continued  to  reside  in  his  na- 
tive township  until  187b,  being  in  the  lumber 
and  saw  mill  business.  lie  then  moved  to 
Bucyrus  township,  where  he  followed  an  agri- 
cultural life  until  his  death,  which  occurred 


May  28,  1898.  He  was  an  honorable  business 
man  and  a respected  citizen.  For  many  years 
he  had  been  a member  of  the  Albright  Meth- 
odist church.  He  married  Catherine  Fraliek, 
who  was  born  in  Holmes  township,  Aug.  31, 
1841,  and  died  at  her  home  in  Bucyrus  town- 
ship, Nov.  30,  1909.  Five  children  were  born 
to  the  above  marriage,  namely:  Herschel  V., 
who  is  deputy  county  surveyor  and  formerly 
was  county  surveyor;  Della  A.,  who  is  the  wife 
of  Lincoln  Plavey,  of  Bucyrus,  and  has  four 
children — Carry,  Harrison,  Cecil  and  Maude; 
Clement  L.,  who  is  a farmer  in  Bucyrus  town- 
ship; Alvin  G. ; and  Carry  B.,  who  is  the  w ife 
of  Albert  L.  Shoemaker. 

Alvin  G.  Flickinger  was  educated  in  the 
country  schools  and  at  Bucyrus  and  assisted  his 
father  on  the  home  farm.  Since  early  man- 
hood he  has  been  to  some  degree  connected 
with  political  offices  and  in  1903  was  first  ap- 
pointed deputy  county  auditor  and  through  re- 
appointment has  served  in  this  capacity  ever 
since.  I le  is  very  active  in  Democratic  circles 
and  frequently  has  been  sent  as  a delegate  to 
important  conventions. 

Mr.  Flickinger  was  married  in  Bucyrus 
tow  nship  to  Miss  Effie  V.  Foulk,  who  was  born 
at  Bucyrus,  Nov.  30,  1870,  a daughter  of  John 
and  Susana  A.  (Ort)  Foulk.  John  Foulk  was 
born  Aug.  17,  1830,  at  Baltimore,  Mel.,  and 
died  Feb.  12,  1874,  at  Bucyrus,  O.  His 

wife,  Susan  A.  Ort,  was  born  Nov.  19,  183^, 
at  York,  Pa.,  and  died  at  Bucyrus,  Aug.  28, 
1906.  They  were  married  at  York,  Pa.,  Dec. 
28,  1851,  and  to  them  thirteen  children  were 
born,  four  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Air. 
b'oulk  followed  the  trade  of  a butcher  during 
his  residence  in  Bucyrus.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flick- 
inger attend  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
The  only  fraternal  organization  with  which  he 
is  identified  is  the  order  of  Eagles. 

CHRISTIAN  F.  BIRK,  of  the  well  known 
drug  firm  of  Birk  Bros.,  operating  at  Bucyrus, 
( ).,  and  made  up  of  George  M.  and  Christian 
F.  Birk,  was  born  at  Bucyrus,  April  29,  1852, 
and  is  a son  of  John  G.  and  Joanna  (Kuhn) 
Birk. 

The  Birk  family  is  of  German  extraction 
and  the  grandfather,  John  ( i.  Birk,  Sr.,  was 
liorn  in  Wurtemberg,  in  the  village  of  kri- 
clieim,  wliere  the  old  family  residence  still 
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stands.  lie  was  one  of  the  patriots  of  1848 
who,  on  account  of  his  courage  in  advocating 
freedom  of  speech  and  action,  was  threatened 
with  persecution  and  in  order  to  avoid  it,  in 
1849,  followed  other  members  of  his  family  to 
America,  deeding  his  estate  in  his  native  land 
to  a daughter,  but  later  it  was  confiscated  by 
the  government.  Mr.  Birk  and  wife  found  a 
safe  and  pleasant  home  in  Liberty  township, 
Crawford  county,  he  following  agricultural 
pursuits  until  his  death  in  1876.  He  became  an 
American  citizen  and  identified  himself  with 
the  Democratic  party,  hut  never  severed  his 
connection  with  the  German  Lutheran  church. 
In  his  own  neighborhood  he  had  married  a 
Miss  Schmidt,  who  died  in  1862.  They  had 
the  following  children  : Louis,  wdio  died  at  Fort 
Plain,  N.  Y.,  in  1865;  J.  Christian,  who  died 
unmarried  in  the  Soldiers’  Home  at  Dayton, 
O.,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years,  having  served 
in  the  Civil  war  from  1861  until  1865;  John 
G. ; Salome,  w ho  married  William  Carle,  a 
farmer  in  Holmes  township;  Wilhelmina,  who 
married  Jacob  Bowrer,  and  lived  and  died  in 
Liberty  township;  and  Rosanna,  who  married 
Jacob  Donnenwirth,  and  lived  and  died  at 
Bucyrus. 

John  G.  Birk,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Germany, 
July  22,  1823,  and  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1847,  locating  first  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  but  in 
1849  reached  Bucyrus  and  here  established  him- 
self in  the  harness  making  business  and  con- 
tinued in  this  line  until  the  close  of  his  life,  his 
death  occurring  October  10,  1888.  lie  was 
active  in  the  Democratic  party  and  served  four 
years  as  county  treasurer  of  Crawford  county. 
On  April  24,  1851,  he  married  Joanna  Kuhn, 
who  was  born  also  in  Germany,  June  6,  1831. 
Her  parents  came  to  America  in  1832  and  dur- 
ing the  long  voyage  she  learned  to  walk,  al- 
though it  may  well  he  supposed  that  the  ship’s 
floor  was  unsteady  for  little  feet.  Her  people 
remained  in  New  York  until  1837  and  then 
came  to  Bucyrus,  where  she  died  October  9, 
1893.  Both  she  and  husband  were  members  of 
the  Lutheran  church.  The  following  children 
were  horn  to  them  : Christian  F. ; Louis  C.,  born 
in  1854,  w ho  is  in  the  harness  business  at  Bucy- 
rus, and  who  married  Caroline  Kircus;  Eliza- 
beth, born  in  1857,  who  is  the  wife  of  Frank  P. 
Donnenwirth  of  Bucyrus  and  has  two  children 
— Louis  and  Gertrude;  Helen  and  Matilda, 


both  of  whom  died  in  infancy;  Emanuel,  born 
in  1866,  who  is  proprietor  of  the  harness  store 
which  his  father  founded  in  1849,  and  who 
married  Theresa  Vollworth  ; and  George  M., 
who  is  associated  with  his  brother,  Christian 
1*'.  Birk,  in  the  drug  business  at  Bucyrus. 

Christian  F.  Birk  attended  school  at  Bucy- 
rus and  then  learned  the  harnessmaking  trade 
with  his  father  and  for  eighteen  years  worked 
in  the  shop.  In  1892,  associated  with  his 
brother,  George  M.  Birk,  a licensed  pharma- 
cist, he  became  part  proprietor  of  the  present 
drug  business,  this  being  the  third  oldest  drug 
store  in  the  city.  Mr.  Birk  has  not  only  been 
a successful  business  man  but  he  has  been  a 
useful,  reliable  and  active  citizen.  In  1877  he 
was  elected  a member  of  the  city  council  for 
a period  of  four  years;  in  1884  was  elected 
city  marshal,  serving  until  1890,  w hen  he  was 
elected  sheriff  of  Crawford  county  and  served 
in  that  capacity  for  four  years  and  nine 
months.  In  1898  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
Bucyrus  and  served  as  such  for  tw'O  terms.  In 
many  ways  his  fellow'  citizens,  at  times,  en- 
deavored to  show'  their  appreciation  of  his 
public-spirited  and  faithful  efforts  and  on  one 
occasion  presented  him  with  a handsome  ring, 
properly  engraved.  On  numerous  occasions  he 
has  been  sent  as  a delegate  to  Democratic  con- 
ventions where  matters  of  vital  party  interest 
have  been  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Birk  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Bertha  S.  Volk,  who  was  born  at  Bucyrus, 
March  3,  1851,  and  died  August  10,  1898. 
They  had  three  children  horn  to  them:  John 
\Y.,  who  is  a graduate  of  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy, at  Columbus,  O.,  and  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  at  Chicago,  of  which 
he  is  a member  of  the  faculty,  who  served  as 
first  lieutenant  in  Co.  A,  in  what  was  know  n as 
McKinley’s  Own,  in  the  Spanish-. \merican 
war,  and  who  married  Margaret  Curtis  and 
has  one  daughter,  Helen;  Caroline  Elizabeth, 
who  is  the  wife  of  Glenn  \Y.  Kerr,  who  is  pri- 
vate secretary  to  the  president  of  the  Good 
Roads  Machinery  company,  at  Kennctt  Square, 
Pa.,  and  has  tw  o children — Virginia  and  Caro- 
line; and  Edna  T.,  who  is  the  wife  of  O.  \V. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Birk  is  a member  of  the  Ger- 
man Lutheran  church,  lie  is  identified  with 
the  Iflks  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 
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C.  IT.  ATILEFELD,  general  farmer  and  a 
mason  by  trade,  resides  on  his  valuable  prop- 
erty located  eight  and  one-half  miles  north- 
west of  Bucyrus,  where  he  has  60  acres.  ITe 
was  horn  in  Wyandot  county,  O.,  Jan.  7,  1868, 
and  is  a son  of  John  C.  and  Susanna  (I’aulin) 
Ahlefeld. 

John  C.  Ahlefeld  was  of  German  extraction 
hut  he  was  horn  at  Mansfield,  O.,  and  in  child- 
hood accompanied  his  parents  to  Wyandot 
county,  where  he  followed  farming  until  his 
death,  when  aged  46  years.  He  married  Su- 
sanna Paulin  who  still  lives  on  the  old  home 
place  in  Wyandot  county.  They  had  four  chil- 
dren : C.  IT.;  Melinda,  who  married  Christ- 
opher Shengler;  William;  and  Bessie,  who 
married  William  Grove. 

C.  IT.  Ahlefeld  attended  school  in  Wyandot 
county  and  worked  on  the  home  farm  until 
1891,  when  he  came  to  Holmes  township  and 
located  on  his  present  place.  Here  he  has  made 
many  excellent  improvements,  including  the 
building  of  a substantial  barn.  By  trade  Mr. 
Ahlefeld  is  a mason  and  his  sons  mainly  carry 
on  the  farm  industries. 

Mr.  Ahlefeld  married  Miss  Amanda  Schie- 
fer,  a daughter  of  C.  G.  Schiefer,  and  they 
have  five  children,  namely : Christopher,  Zearl, 
Hattie,  Ered  and  Harland.  The  family  attend 
the  Evangelical  church.  Mr.  Ahlefeld  is  a 
Democrat  in  politics,  lie  takes  much  interest 
in  educational  matters  and  is  serving  as  school 
director  and  has  also  been  township  constable. 

ORRA  H.  LINN,  the  ow  ner  of  160  acres  of 
land  in  Dallas  township,  operates  also  200  acres 
which  belong  to  his  father,  80  acres  belonging 
to  Gertrude  Linn  llilty  and  80  acres  belong- 
ing to  Helen  A.  Linn.  He  was  born  in  this 
township  Jan.  to,  1886,  a son  of  Henry  and 
Alice  (Martin)  Linn,  who  are  now'  living  re- 
tired at  Bucyrus.  Their  children  were  named 
as  follows:  Grace,  who  is  now  deceased;  Ger- 
trude, the  wife  of  Elmer  Llilty;  Helen,  who 
lives  with  her  parents;  and  Orra  H.,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article  and  the  youngest  child. 

Orra  11.  Linn  attended  the  common  schools 
and  after  completing  his  education  took  up 
farming  and  has  since  made  this  his  occupa- 
tion, Inn  ing  been  very  successful.  His  land  is 
devoted  to  general  farming  and  he  has  to  have 
the  services  of  two  men  the  year  around. 


In  1910  Mr.  Linn  was  married  to  Miss  Edna 
Winch. 

Orra  H.  Linn  and  his  father  are  both  Demo- 
crats in  political  views.  The  family  belongs 
to  the  Methodist  church. 

JACOB  L.  DAY,  who  now  lives  in  com- 
fortable retirement  at  Gabon,  Ohio,  is  a citi- 
zen well  knowm  throughout  both  CrawTord  and 
Richland  counties,  and  is  a member  of  one  of 
the  old  pioneer  families  of  the  latter.  ITe  was 
born  in  Sandusky  township,  Richland  county, 
Ohio,  February  1,  1838,  and  is  a son  of  Ezra 
and  Nancy  (Wolf)  Day. 

Ezra  Day  was  born  October  19,  1811,  in 
Washington  county,  Morris  tow  nship.  Pa.,  and 
died  at  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  June  2,  1896.  His 
wife'  Nancy  was  born  in  Richland  county, 
Ohio,  June  20,  1812,  and  died  in  Sandusky 
township,  Richland  county,  Ohio,  March  28, 
1840. 

Amos  Day,  grandfather  of  Ezra  Day,  was 
born  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  is  of 
Scotch  birth.  He  was  born  Sept.  15,  1754. 
His  wife  was  of  Irish  descent.  They  emi- 
grated to  America  and  settled  in  Maryland  and 
from  there  to  Richland  county,  O.,  wdiere  he 
died  Feb.  4,  1830,  and  was  buried  in  the  fam- 
ily burying  ground  on  the  place  of  his  son 
Lewfis  Day.  He  was  a soldier  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution  and  lost  one  of  his  legs  in  the 
service.  His  wife  bore  the  name  of  Jane,  and 
was  born  Sept.  2,  1759,  and  died  Sept.  9,  1833, 
and  was  buried  beside  her  husband. 

Lewis  Day,  son  of  Amos,  and  grandfather 
of  Jacob  L.  Day,  was  born  in  Washington 
county,  Pa.,  April  26,  1785,  and  died  July  5, 
1863,  *n  Sandusky  township,  Richland  county, 
Ohio.  In  his  native  county  he  married  Mary 
Hull,  who  was  born  there  Sept.  4,  1790,  and 
died  November  14,  1862.  In  early  days  the 
Days  were  Scotch  Covenanters,  and  the  later 
generations  have  been,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, Presbyterians.  The  family  has  been 
largely  an  agricultural  one. 

Jacob  L.  Day  is  the  only  living  child  of  his 
parents,  lie  was  reared  on  the  home  farm  and 
remained  w ith  his  father  until  he  became  of 
age,  and  then  accepted  a position  as  clerk  in  a 
store  in  Ontario  village,  and  while  engaged 
there  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Civil  war,  in 
answer  to  the  second  call  of  President  Lincoln 
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for  troops.  On  Sept.  9,  1861,  he  became  a 
private  in  Co.  G,  15th  O.  Vol.  Inf.,  in  the 
Fourth  Army  corps,  and  was  honorably  dis- 
charged Sept.  19,  1884,  after  dangers  innu- 
merable and  many  escapes  with  his  life.  At 
Resaca,  Ga.,  his  cap,  that  had  been  presented 
him  by  a young  lady  sympathizer,  at  Nashville, 
Term.,  was  shot  from  his  head  by  a murderous 
minie  ball ; at  Pickett’s  Mills,  he  was  thrown 
several  feet  in  the  air  by  a shell ; before  Atlanta 
he  received  a flesh  wound  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  and  sun  stroke,  this  so  disabled  him 
as  to  require  attention  in  a hospital  for  some 
time.  On  March  9,  1862,  he  was  sent  from  his 
regiment  to  Nashville  for  special  service,  where 
he  served  as  clerk  and  manager  of  the  U.  S. 

1 lospital  bakery  and  assistant  and  chief  stew- 
ard of  hospitals.  Later  he  was  acting  orderly 
sergeant  in  charge  of  commissary  and  details 
at  Camp  Louden,  Tenn.,  and  chief  clerk  and 
second  officer  in  command  at  Camp  Remington, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  In  all  Mr.  Day  took  part  in 
13  battles  and  36  skirmishes,  and  more  than 
once  just  escaped  being  captured  by  the  enemy. 
He  with  the  teamster  alone,  with  the  country 
filled  with  rebels  and  guerilla  bands,  took  the 
15th  O.  V.  I.  hospital  wagon  through  from 
Bowling  Green,  Ivy.,  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  84 
miles,  without  arms,  rations  or  guards,  and  en- 
route  three  days  did  not  see  an  officer  or  sol- 
dier of  Uncle  Sam.  This  was  March  2-3-4, 
1862.  On  arriving  at  Camp,  south  of  Nash- 
ville, they  received  three  rousing  cheers  as  they 
had  been  given  up  as  captured. 

Among  his  treasured  army  relics  are  testi- 
monials from  his  superior  officers  of  service 
satisfactorily  rendered  and  recommendations 
for  promotion  and  commission. 

I11  Richland  county,  Ohio,  March  8,  1865, 
Mr.  Day  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Jane  Mc- 
Connell, who  was  born  in  Franklin  county,  Pa., 
Feb.  27,  1838,  a daughter  of  John  and  Jane 
(Barr)  McConnell.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Day 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  of  Irish  parents, 
later  participated  in  the  War  of  1812,  married 
in  Pennsylvania  and  in  1839  moved  to  Ohio. 
Later  in  life  they  came  to  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Day  in  Blooming  Grove,  where  the  fa- 
ther died  when  aged  eighty-seven  years,  and 
the  mother  in  her  seventy-third  year.  They 
were  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church. 


To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Day,  the  following  chil- 
dren were  born : Homer  B.,  who  is  widely 
known  in  the  theatrical  business  as  manager 
and  playwright;  M.  Ollie,  who  is  the  wife  of 
James  Jingo,  an  engineer  with  the  Big  Four 
railroad,  with  home  at  Gabon;  Nettie  Ora, 
who  married  John  E.  Rayl,  a resident  of 
Gabon;  Harry  J.,  born  Apr.  26,  1 88 1 , who 
maintains  his  home  at  Gabon,  a commercial 
traveler,  and  has  one  son  Robert  W.,  born 
Aug.  20,  '1903,  and  Mattie,  Cora  and  Nettie, 
all  three  of  w hom  are  deceased. 

After  his  return  from  the  army  and  period 
of  rest,  Mr.  Day  embarked  in  the  mercantile 
business  at  Blooming  Grove,  Morrow  county, 
Ohio,  and  in  1876  transferred  it  to  Gabon, 
Ohio,  and  continued  in  business  until  1898. 
1 hen,  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  retired,  and 
in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  moved  to  Tecum- 
seh,  Mich.,  where  he  lived  one  year,  and  then 
moved  back  to  Gabon,  and  engaged  for  a short 
time  in  the  news  business,  previous  to  his  re- 
tirement on  a little  farm  west  of  the  city.  He 
is  now  a resident  of  Gabon,  and  member  of 
Dick  Morris  Post,  No.  130,  G.  A-  R.,  and 
Chaplain  of  the  Post,  year  1912. 

JAMES  J.  MARTIN,  M.  D.,  physician  and 
surgeon  at  Bucyrus,  O.,  to  which  city  he  came 
in  1898,  following  his  graduation  from  medi- 
cal college,  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  a satisfac- 
tory practice  and  is  recognized  professionally 
and  otherwise  as  a worthy  citizen.  Dr.  Martin 
was  born  in  Marion  county,  O.,  March  20, 
1866,  and  is  the  only  child  of  James  LI.  and 
Catherine  (Mack)  Martin. 

James  J.  Martin  spent  his  boyhood  on  his 
father  s farm  and  attended  the  public  schools 
and  afterward,  for  some  fifteen  years,  was  a 
teacher  in  Marion  county.  In  the  meanwhile 
he  devoted  much  time  to  medical  study  and 
research,  his  natural  inclinations  being  in 
this  direction,  and  later  entered  the  Eclectic 
Medical  College  of  Cincinnati,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1898.  Dr.  Martin  has  al- 
ways kept  in  close  touch  with  the  advances 
made  by  his  prolession  and  belongs  to  the 
leading  medical  organizations  of  the  country 
including  the  \merican  Medical  Association, 
the  Ohio  slate  and  the  county  bodies,  the 
Northwestern  Ohio  Eclectic  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  the  National  Medical  Association. 
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Dr.  Martin  married  Miss  Dora  Ruth,  a 
daughter  of  John  G.  Ruth,  of  Marion  county, 
O.,  and  they  have  one  son,  Rolla  U.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Martin  are  members  of  .the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  Jle  is  identified  fraternally 
with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Modern 
Woodmen  and  the  Home  Guards  of  America. 
He  maintains  his  office  at  114  S.  Walnut 
Street,  and  his  residence  is  at  No.  116  S.  W al- 
nut Street,  Bucyrus. 

S.  j.  KIBLER,  one  of  the  representative 
citizens  of  New  Washington,  O.,  who  is  known 
all  over  Crawford  county  through  his  many 
important  business  enterprises,  was  born  at 
New  Washington,  March  9,  1851,  and  is  a son 
of  Mathias  and  Erederilca  (Pfahler)  Kibler. 

Mathias  Kibler  was  born  in  Wurtemberg, 
Germany,  and  when  two  years  of  age  came  to 
the  United  States  and  was  one  of  the  early 
school  teachers  on  the  frontier  of  the  Western 
Reserve.  He  became  a prominent  man  at 
New  Washington,  O.,  both  in  public  life  and 
in  business.  For  many  years  he  operated  a 
tannery  and  was  otherwise  engaged.  He  was 
a Democrat  in  politics,  served  on  the  school 
board  and  for  many  years  was  a justice  of  the 
peace  and  was  the  first  mayor  of  New  Wash- 
ington. He  lived  a long,  busy  and  honorable 
life  and  died  in  September,  1876.  He  mar- 
ried Frederika  Pfahler,  who  was  also  born  in 
Germany  and  died  at  New  Washington,  ().,  in 
October,  1902.  Of  their  eight  children,  three 
are  deceased,  the  five  survivors  all  living  at 
New  Washington. 

S.  J.  Kibler  obtained  his  education  in  the 
New  Washington  schools.  ITe  began  his  busi- 
ness career  by  assisting  his  father  in  the  tan- 
nery and  in  this  way  became  interested  in  the 
hide  and  leather  business,  which  has  partic- 
ularly claimed  his  attention  for  many  years 
and  which  is  one  of  the  important  business 
enterprises  of  many  parts  of  Ohio.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  which  operates  under  the 
style  of  The  S.  J.  Kibler  & Brother  Company, 
which  was  incorporated  in  1901  under  the 
name  of  S.  J.  Kibler  & Brother.  Later  the 
brother  retired  and  S.  J.  Kibler  then  admit- 
ted his  sons,  A.  G.,  M.  M.  and  A.  S.  Kibler, 
to  partnership,  when  the  present  firm  name  was 
adopted.  The  firm  deals  in  hides,  tallow  and 
sheep,  skins  and  wool  and  furs,  wholesale,  and 


maintains  its  offices  at  New  Washington,  but 
it  owns  90  per  cent  of  the  Lake  Erie  Hide  & 
Leather  Company,  of  Sandusky,  O.  A vast 
volume  of  business  is  done  by  this  firm,  its 
annual  sales  ending  in  May,  1912,  amounting 
to  over  two  million  dollars.  Mr.  Kibler’s  ad- 
ditional business  connections  include  equally 
important  enterprises.  Pie  is  president  of  the 
New  Washington  Lumber  & Manufacturing 
Company,  which  was  established  in  1903.  His 
beautiful  home,  one  of  the  handsomest  resi- 
dences in  the  city,  stands  on  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Center  Streets,  New  Washington. 

Mr.  Kibler  was  married  at  New  Washington, 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Plerr,  who  was  born  in  Sen- 
eca county,  O.,  a daughter  of  George  Herr,  and 
the  following  children  have  been  born  to  them  : 
A.  G.,  who,  after  attending  the  local  schools 
ami  taking  a commercial  course  at  Toledo,  O., 
went  into  business  and  is  now  vice  president 
of  the  local  firm  above  mentioned  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Lake  Erie  Hide  & Leather  Com- 
pany, and  is  married  to  Mildred  Donnenwirth 
and  lives  at  New  Washington  having  three 
children — Alfred  Leo,  Beatrice  Elizabeth  and 
Emma  Winnifred;  Clara  T.,  who  is  the  wife 
of  A.  F.  Cronenberger,  manager  of  the  Lake 
Erie  Hide  & Leather  Company,  and  a resi- 
dent of  Sandusky,  O.,  and  has  three  sons— 
Marshall  Kibler,  Harold  Frederick  and  Cecil 
Paul;  M.  M.,  secretary  and  director  in  the  firm 
of  S.  J.  Kibler  & Brother  Company,  who  mar- 
ried Elsie  Michaelfclder,  and  has  three  chil- 
dren— Harold  Weldon,  deceased,  Marian 
Geraldine  and  Donald  Orville;  A.  S.,  who  is 
connected  also  with  the  above  named  company, 
and  looks  after  its  interests  at  Toledo,  O. ; 
Ida  P.,  who  is  a stenographer  for  her  father; 
and  Florence  Edith,  who  is  a member  of  the 
class  of  1913  in  a musical  college  in  Ohio.  Mr. 
Kibler  and  family  are  members  of  the  Luth- 
eran church.  In  his  political  views  he  is  a 
Democrat  and  has  always  been  somewhat  active 
in  public  affairs,  believing  in  business  men  as- 
suming the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  and 
public  office  when  tendered  them.  For  15 
years  he  has  been  a member  of  the  school 
board  and  also  of  the  city  council  and  for  four 
years  was  treasurer  of  Cranberry  township. 

I le  is  a man  of  ripe  business  experience  and  in 
managing  his  many  interests,  has  displayed 
exceptional  foresight  and  good  judgment. 
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JOHN  S MEALY,  a well-known  farmer 
and  citizen  of  Liberty  township,  Crawford 
county,  O.,  resides  on  the  old  Shealy  home- 
stead, of  which  he  owns  a part,  has  60  acres 
of  well  improved  land,  situated  eight  and  one- 
half  miles  northeast  of  Bucyrus,  O.  His 
parents,  Christian  Shealy  and  wife,  were  born 
in  Germany  and  were  brought  to  Ohio  in 
childhood.  Christian  Shealy  was  a farmer 
during  his  active  years  but  had  practically  re- 
tired when  his  death  occurred  in  his  seventieth 
year.  Ilis  widow  survives  and  is  now  aged 
82  years. 

The  following  children  were  born  to  Chris- 
tian Shealy  and  wife:  Michael,  who  married 

Lidy  Luidhardt  and  lives  in  Cranberry  town- 
ship; Henry,  a resident  of  Bucyrus,  who  mar- 
ried Esther  Nagle;  John;  Lena,  who  is  the 
wife  of  Jacob  S.  lvafer,  living  near  Sulphur 
Springs;  Mary,  who  is  the  wife  of  John 
Eeichtner,  living  near  Sulphur  Springs;  Cath- 
erine, who  married  George  Luidhardt  and 
lives  in  Liberty  township;  Elizabeth,  who  is 
the  wdfe  of  Henry  Green,  of  Liberty  town- 
ship; Matilda,  who  is  the  wife  of  II.  J. 
Row  e,  and  lives  at  Sandusky  City,  O. ; and 
Anna,  who  died  at  the  age  of  23  years. 

John  Shealy  obtained  his  education  in  the 
township  schools  and  is  an  intelligent,  well  in- 
formed man  and  practical  farmer.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Matilda  Hildebrand  and  while  he 
had  two  brothers  and  six  sisters,  his  wife  had 
six  brothers  and  two  sisters  and  each  have  one 
sister  deceased,  who  died  after  reaching 
womanhood.  Mrs.  Shealy’s  sister,  Mary  A., 
died  when  aged  25  years.  Her  one  other  sister, 
Sophia,  is  the  wife  of  T.  T.  Tupps  and  they 
live  in  Liberty  township.  Her  brothers  are  as 
follows:  Solomon,  who  lives  at  New  Castle, 

I’a.,  and  who  married  Sue  McFarland; 
George,  who  lives  at  New  Washington,  ()., 
and  w ho  married  Rika  Michel  felder ; Jacob,  a 
farmer  in  Bucyrus  township,  who  married 
Maria  Utz;  Christian,  living  at  Brandywine, 

( ).,  who  married  a Miss  Mary  lleiby;  and 
|ohn,  a resident  of  Liberty  township,  who 
married  Ida  Shell. 

Eight  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Shealy,  namely:  Christian  W.,  who  re- 

sides at  home,  and  who  married  Laura  Myers 
and  has  one  daughter,  Gwendoline  E. ; Ella 
M.,  w ho  married  ( ).  L.  Green,  of  New  Wash- 


ington, O.,  and  has  two  children — Russell 
and  V'irgil;  Albert,  who  resides  at  New'  Wash- 
ington, O.,  and  who  married  Matilda  Eeicht- 
ner, whose  one  child  died  in  infancy;  Hattie, 
who  is  the  wife  of  Clarence  Miller,  and  re- 
sides at  home;  Emanuel,  who  is  deceased;  and 
Emma  M.,  Edna  May  and  Mildred  Marie,  all 
three  living  with  their  parents.  Mr.  Shealy 
and  family  are  members  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  lie  is  a Democrat  in  politics  and  ex- 
erts considerable  influence  in  this  section,  be- 
ing considered  a man  of  excellent  judgment 
and  of  sterling  character.  Lie  has  served  as 
township  trustee  and  as  school  director. 

SAMUEL  RORICK,  a retired  farmer, 
who,  for  twenty  years  has  occupied  his  com- 
fortable residence  at  No.  523  South  Sandusky 
Street,  Bucyrus,  O.,  was  born  in  Whetstone 
township,  Crawford  county,  O.,  April  28,1839, 
and  is  a son  of  Augustus  Rorick  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  (Ream)  Rorick. 

Augustus  Rorick  was  born  in  Hanover, 
Germany,  in  1800,  where  he  grew  to  man- 
hood and  married  Elizabeth  Ream.  In  1832, 
after  the  birth  of  their  third  child,  Augustus 
Rorick  and  wife  took  passage  on  a sailing  ves- 
sel for  America  and  after  a voyage  of  ninety 
days,  were  safely  landed  at  Baltimore,  Md. 
Their  objective  point  was  Crawford  county, 
O.,  and  they  made  the  overland  journey  as 
rapidly  as  they  were  able  and  finally  reached 
this  section,  which,  at  that  time  was  almost  a 
wilderness.  Augustus  Rorick  secured  eighty 
acres  of  Government  land  and  later  added  to 
this  tract  and  continued  to  live  here  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  September,  1873,  when 
he  was  aged  75  years,  his  wife  having  died 
in  the  previous  year.  They  attended  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  church.  They  had  four  chil- 
dren, as  follows:  Henry,  who  was  83  years 

of  age  at  time  of  death,  was  a retired  farmer, 
married  Katie  Bremen  and  they  left  descend- 
ants; .August,  who  died  in  Marion  county,  O., 
at  the  age  ol  fxj  years,  married  Rosanna  Gold- 
smith, also  now  deceased,  and  they  left  chil- 
dren; William,  who  died  in  Whetstone  town- 
ship, Crawford  county,  at  the  age  of  55 
years,  was  married  twice  but  left  no  children; 
Samuel,  who  was  born  alter  the  family  came 
to  Ohio,  is  the  only  survivor. 

Samuel  Rorick  for  many  years  was  a very 
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successful  farmer  and  stock  raiser  and  owned 
250  acres  of  valuable  land.  Politically  lie  is  a 
Democrat  and  for  a 1< »n^  period  served  more 
or  less  continuously  in  township  offices,  1 1 is  fel- 
low' citizens  regarding  him  as  a man  of  un- 
usual good  judgment  and  knowing  him  to  he 
of  sterling  integrity.  In  1862  he  was  married 
in  W hetstone  township  to  Miss  Mary  Jane 
Heinlen,  who  was  born  there  May  26,  1846,  a 
daughter  of  Jacob  and  Eliza  (Deebler)  Hein- 
len. In  the  thirties  the  Heinlen  family  came 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Crawford  county,  driv- 
ing their  ox-teams  the  whole  distance.  They 
were  true  pioneers  and  at  first  lived  in  a log 
cabin  that  had  only  an  earth  floor;  quilts  served 
ed  to  cover  the  window  spaces,  as  they  had  no 
glass.  Not  only  did  Indians  visit  them  but  al- 
so wolves  came  out  of  the  near-by  forest  and 
often  endangered  their  lives.  Later  in  life 
Jacob  Heinlen  and  wife  retired  to  Bucyrus, 
being  then  able  to  live  in  comfort,  and  there 
his  sudden  death  occurred  in  December,  1889. 
He  was  a Democrat  in  politics  and  both  he 
and  wife  belonged  to  the  Reformed  church. 
Mrs.  Heinlen,  who  on  June  24,  1912,  became 
90  years  of  age,  remains  active  in  body  and 
enjoys  a social  visit  with  her  many  friends  in 
Bucyrus.  Mrs.  Rorick  was  an  only  daughter 
and  the  only  member  of  her  family  now  alive 
except  the  aged  mother.  Eleven  children 
were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rorick,  as  fol- 
lows: Mary  E.,  born  in  18B2,  died  in  1904, 

the  wife  of  J.  D.  Snyder;  William  M.,  born  in 
1864,  died  in  1888,  unmarried;  Charles  A., 
born  in  1866,  who  follows  the  trade  oi  paper 
hanger  at  New  Chester,  Crawford  county, 
married  Carrie  Kern  and  they  have  children ; 
Lima  D.,  born  in  1869,  is  the  wife  of  FI.  J. 
Stump,  of  Whetstone  township  and  they  have 
two  children;  George  L.,  born  in  1871,  died  in 
1887;  Sarah  A.,  born  in  1873,  is  .the  wife  of 
D.  M.  Roberts,  of  Lorain,  ().,  and  they  have 
two  children;  Henry  J.,  born  in  1875,  lives  at 
home  and  is  unmarried;  Anna  C.,  born  in 
1879,  is  the  wife  of  J.  C.  Bauman,  lives  at 
Mansfield,  ().,  and  has  two  children;  Samuel 
O.,  born  in  1879,  died  in  1888;  Rosa  Alice, 
born  in  1887,  died  at  the  age  of  eleven 
months;  Urban  Paul,  the  remaining  child,  was 
born  May  25,  1889.  The  latter  is  a well  edu- 
cated young  man  and  has  become  a skilled 
machinist.  lie  continues  to  live  with  his 


parents.  The  Roricks  are  all  members  of  the 
Reformed  church. 

F1ARRY  J.  MARTIN,  an  enterprising 
agriculturist  of  Dallas  township  and  the  own- 
er of  40  acres  of  land,  was  born  December  10, 
1875,  on  this  farm.  Flis  parents,  Henry  and 
Elizabeth  (Miller)  Martin,  were  early  settlers 
in  this  township  and  industrious  farming  peo- 
ple. The  father  was  a Democrat  and  with  his 
family  attended  the  Methodist  church.  Both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Martin  are  now'  deceased 
and  buried  in  Bucyrus.  They  were  the 
parents  of  a number  of  children,  namely: 
George;  Alice,  the  wife  of  Henry  Linn;  Mary 
Jane,  the  wife  of  Jacob  Linn;  Anna,  the  wife 
of  Horace  Munsen ; Ella,  deceased,  w ho  was 
the  wife  of  Ira  E.  Ouaintance;  Ida,  the  wife 
of  William  Booze;  Viola,  the  wife  of  John 
Bone;  Charles,  the  subject  of  this  sketch;  and 
Blanche,  the  wife  of  Ed.  Harvey. 

Harry  J.  Martin  in  his  boyhood  attended 
the  common  schools  of  his  locality  and  since 
then  has  devoted  his  attention  to  general 
farming  and  stock  raising,  though  he  does  not 
make  a specialty  of  the  latter,  merely  raising 
enough  stock  for  his  own  needs.  His  farm  is 
a part  of  the  old  Martin  homestead  and  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Martin  from  the  other 
heirs,  lie  has  made  a success  of  his  agricul- 
tural operations  and  does  some  farming  on 
land  besides  that  which  he  owns. 

Mr.  Martin  was  united  in  marriage  on  Feb. 
22,  1905,  with  Miss  Mary  J.  Turney,  a daugh- 
ter of  Eugene  and  Catherine  (Browm)  Tur- 
ney. Fir.  Turney  is  a well  known  farmer  of 
Wyandot  county.  The  brothers  and  sisters  of 
Firs.  Flartin  were  named:  Harry,  who  is  de- 

ceased; Claude;  and  Florence,  the  wife  of 
William  Cochran.  To  Fir.  and  Firs.  Harry  J. 
Martin  have  been  born  the  following  children: 
Flildred,  Blanche,  Eugene  and  Elizabeth. 

In  his  political  views  Fir.  Flartin  is  a Dem- 
ocrat but  votes  according  to  bis  judgment.  He 
has  been  road  supervisor  for  two  years  and  is 
now  serving  bis  second  term  as  school  direc- 
tor. Religiously,  the  Flartin  family  is  affiliat- 
ed w ith  the  Methodist  church. 

ALBER  T (I.  STOLTX,  cashier  of  the  Sec- 
ond National  Bank  at  Bucyrus,  ().,  with 
which  institution  he  has  been  identified  for 
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the  past  thirteen  years,  is  a native  of  Craw- 
ford county,  O.,  to  which  section  his  family 
came  in  1836,  from  Pennsylvania. 

Michael  Stoltz,  the  paternal  grandfather, 
was  horn  in  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  July  9, 
1809,  and  was  eight  years  old  when  his  parents 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  locating  in  Ly- 
coming county.  Pa.  He  grew  to  manhood 
there  and  married  Mary  Ivober  in  1833.  A 
part  of  their  family  of  children  were  born  be- 
fore they  started  westward  and  finally  located 
in  Whetstone  township,  Crawford  county,  of 
which  section  they  became  worthy  and  sub- 
stantial residents.  Michael  Stoltz  died  in  this 
township  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  his  entire 
family  of  nine  children  passing  away  with  the 
death  of  the  last  son,  which  occurred  October 
19,  1911. 

George  Stoltz,  father  of  Albert  G.,  was  born 
in  Lycoming  county,  Pa.,  in  1835,  and  died 
on  his  farm  in  Whetstone  township,  Craw- 
ford county,  O.,  September  io,  1888.  ITe 
spent  a long  and  busy  life  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  He  was  never  active  in  politics 
but  voted  with  the  Democratic  party  and  al- 
ways lent  his  influence  in  support  of  law,  tem- 
perance and  religion.  On  January  18,  1867, 
he  was  married  to  Susan  Stump,  who  was 
horn  March  25,  1839,  in  Whetstone  township, 
Crawford  county,  where  she  continued  to  live 
until  a few  years  since.  She  then  came  to 
Bucyrus,  where  she  has  since  made  her  home. 
She  was  reared  a Methodist  but  later  united 
with  the  German  Reformed  church  and  at- 
tended it  with  her  husband.  She  has  a wide 
social  circle  and  is  active  in  neighborhood 
benevolence,  hive  children  were  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stoltz:  Laura,  who  died  at  the  age 

of  nine  years;  Samuel,  who  died  when  three 
years  old;  Emma,  who  is  the  wife  of  S.  D. 
Beal,  at  Bucyrus;  a daughter  that  died  un- 
named ; and  Albert  G. 

Albert  G.  Stoltz  was  graduated  from  the 
Bucyrus  High  School  in  the  class  of  1897,  af- 
ter which  he  took  a commercial  course  in  the 
Ohio  Normal  University  at  Ada,  Ohio.  I le 
then  entered  a business  house  as  a bookkeeper, 
afterward  becoming  teller  in  a bank,  hut  re- 
signed that  position  in  order  to  go  to  New 
York,  there  becoming  bookkeeper  in  an  office 
connected  with  the  Government  Navy  Yard. 
On  Ecbruary  1,  1903,  he  accepted  a position  as 


assistant  teller  in  the  sub-treasury,  where  he 
remained  until  January  1,  1904,  at  which  time 
he  came  back  to  Bucyrus.  At  this  time  Mr. 
Stoltz  accepted  the  position  of  assistant 
cashier  in  the  Second  National  Bank  and  so 
continued  until  1907,  when  he  was  elected 
cashier.  For  the  duties  of  this  position,  as 
will  be  seen  above,  he  has  had  an  excellent 
training  and  among  the  great  assets  of  this 
bank  his  name,  as  an  important  official,  car- 
ries considerable  weight. 

Mr.  Stoltz  wras  married  at  Bucyrus  to  Miss 
Laura  ITurr,  who  was  born  in  Whetstone 
township,  a daughter  of  Jacob  and  Catherine 
(Sherer)  ITurr.  They  were  natives  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  in  youth  accompanied  their  par- 
ents to  Crawford  county,  later  married  and 
lived  on  a farm  in  Whetstone  township  until 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  when  they  re- 
tired to  Bucyrus,  where  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Stoltz  died  in  1904  and  the  mother  in  1907. 
They  were  Methodists  in  religious  faith.  Of 
their  children  Mrs.  Stoltz  was  the  youngest 
born.  Of  the  five  members  of  the  ITurr  fam- 
ily yet  living,  all  are  married  and  all  but  one 
are  residents  of  Bucyrus.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stoltz  have  two  children:  Albert  George, 

who  was  born  November  18,  1906;  and 
Dorothy  Virginia,  born  February  21,  1908. 
They  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  Mr.  Stoltz  being  one  of  the  church 
officials.  In  politics  he  is  a Republican.  He  is 
identified  fraternally  with  the  Masons,  the 
Elks  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

WILLIAM  CAMERON  BEER  was  born 
in  Bucyrus,  O.,  on  June  1 6th,  1874.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  Capt.  William  Nevin  Beer 
and  his  wife  Mary,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Mary  Denman  Swingly.  His  father  was  the 
sixth  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  Beer  and  Margaret 
Cameron,  the  former  being  of  Irish  and  the 
latter  of  Scotch  parentage.  His  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  Frederick  Swingly  and 
Mary  Denman;  she  was  born  and  reared  in 
Bucyrus,  O.,  where  she  still  resides. 

1 he  ancestors  of  Mr.  Beer  were  among  the 
early  settlers  of  this  country,  and  they  endured 
the  trials  and  privations  that  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  hardy  pioneers  who  developed  the 
American  commonwealth.  William  Beer,  the 
first  o!  the  family  to  emigrate  to  this  countrv. 
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left  his  home  in  Derry  county,  Ireland,  in 
1764  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Pennsylvania. 
His  son  Thomas,  who  accompanied  him, 
served  throughout  the  War  for  Independence. 

The  Denmans,  Mr.  I Jeer’s  maternal  ances- 
tors, were  among  the  very  early  settlers  in 
New  England;  authentic  records  on  hie  in  the 
Connecticut  State  Library  show  them  to  have 
been  residents  of  that  colony  as  far  back  as 
1650. 

In  the  early  Indian  wars,  in  the  War  for 
Independence,  in  the  War  of  1812  and  in  the 
Civil  War,  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Beer  rendered 
valuable  service  to  the  colonies  and  to  the 
United  States.  William  N.  Beer,  as  captain 
in  the  101st  O.  V.  I.,  and  four  brothers,  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  the  flag  in  the  great 
Civil  War.  Mr.  Beer’s  grandfather,  Dr. 
Frederick  Swingly,  and  his  uncle,  Frederick 
Swingly,  were  soldiers  in  the  army  of  the 
North— the  former  a surgeon  with  the  rank 
of  captain,  and  the  latter  a hospital  steward. 
When  the  war  with  Spain  was  declared,  Mr. 
Beer  and  his  brother,  Frederick  T.,  followed 
the  traditions  of  the  family  by  enlisting  and 
serving  with  Company  A,  Eighth  Ohio  Vol- 
unteer Infantry  during  the  war.  They  saw 
active  military  service  in  the  Santiago  cam- 
paign in  July,  1898. 

William  Cameron  Beer  began  bis  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Bucyrus.  In  1896  he 
graduated  from  Nelson’s  Business  College  at 
Springfield,  Ohio.  For  a short  time  thereaf- 
ter he  was  engaged  in  newspaper  work.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Spain,  as 
above  narrated,  be  became  a member  of  Com- 
pany A,  Eighth  O.  V.  I.,  and  served  during 
hostilities.  Upon  his  muster-out  he  went  to 
Belle  l’laine,  la.,  where  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  Chicago  & Northwestern  Railway  Co. 
as  a stenographer.  June  30,  1900,  he  mar- 
ried Jessie  Blanche  Hutchison  at  Lake  City, 
la. 

I11  June,  1901,  Mr.  Beer  entered  the  law  de- 
partment of  (lie  University  of  Michigan,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
LL.  B.  in  1903.  lie  was  admitted  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Ohio  in  December,  1903,  and  in 
April  of  the  following  year  he  began  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  as  a 
partner  ol  the  late  |ndge  Thomas  lleei  Upon 
the  death  id  judge  Beer  in  1910  he  lormed 


a partnership  for  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion with  J.  W.  Wright,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Beer  V Wright;  this  firm  was  dissolved  in 
January,  1912.  Mr.  Beer  was  elected  city 
solicitor  ot  Bucyrus  in  November,  1905,  and 
held  the  office  for  two  years.  Me  is  a member 
of  Bucyrus  Lodge  No.  156,  B.  P.  O.  Elks; 
Camp  Thoman  No.  33  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans,  and  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  of  the  United  States.  In  politics  he  is 
a Republican,  being  the  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican Executive  Committee  of  Crawford 
county,  Ohio. 

C.  E.  HILDEBRAND,  druggist,  who  is 
the  leader  in  his  line  at  New  Washington,  O., 
is  sole  proprietor  and  successor  of  J.  F.  Plilde- 
brand  & Bro.,  which  firm  succeeded  J.  F.  To- 
bin. Mr.  Hildebrand  was  born  at  New  Wash- 
ington, June  29,  1875,  and  is  a son  of  George 
and  Frederica  (Michelfelder)  Hildebrand. 

George  Hildebrand  was  born  at  Broken- 
sword,  O.,  and  after  an  agricultural  life,  lives 
retired  at  New  Washington.  He  is  a strong 
supporter  of  the  Democratic  party  and  a faith- 
ful member  of  the  Lutheran  church.  In  this 
city  he  was  married  to  Frederica  Michelfelder, 
a daughter  of  John  and  Frederica  ( Utz) 
Michelfelder,  and  they  had  two  sons — J.  F., 
who  is  deceased,  and  C.  E. 

C.  E.  Hildebrand  attended  school  at  New 
Washington  and  then  entered  the  Ohio  Nor- 
mal University  at  Ada,  O.,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  course  in  pharmacy.  In  1896  he 
purchased  his  interest  in  the  present  store, 
from  his  brother,  and  the  firm  was  known  as 
J.  F.  Hildebrand  & Bro.,  until  1899,  on  the 
death  of  the  senior  partner,  C.  E.  Hildebrand 
becoming  the  sole  owner,  lie  carries  every- 
thing usually  found  in  a modern  drug  store, 
including  a complete  line  of  drugs,  wall  pa- 
per, paints,  china,  books,  novelties  and  fancy 
and  toilet  articles,  perfumes  and  choice  con- 
fectionery, occupying  a double  room  44x76 
ft.  in  dimensions. 

Mr.  Hildebrand  married  Miss  Henrietta 
Heininiller,  a daughter  of  John  and  Margaret 
I leinmillcr  of  New  Washington,  and  they 
have  three  children;  |olm,  Harold  and  Eve- 
lyn. Mr.  Hildebrand  and  family  are' mem- 
bers of  the  Lutheran  church.  Politically  he 
is  a Democrat  and  at  times  has  served  in  the 
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town  council  and  on  the  school  hoard.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Ohio  State  Drug  Association. 
Mr.  Hildebrand  occupiees  well  appointed  ilats 
above  his  drug  store  on  Mansfield  Street. 

BENJAMIN  MECK,  who  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  practice  of  law  at  Bucyrus,  O., 
since  1907,  and  is  a member  of  the  able  law 
firm  of  Meek  & Stalter,  of  this  city,  is  also  a 
prominent  Democratic  politician  and  a man  of 
good  report  along  every  line.  He  was  born 
March  1,  i860,  in  Lykens  township  Crawford 
county,  O.,  a son  of  John  Frederick  Meek. 

The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Meek  came  to  Amer- 
ica from  Germany  and  the  paternal  grand- 
father brought  the  family  to  Ohio  and  settled 
in  Lykens  township,  Crawford  county.  He 
and  his  wife  were  among  the  early  members 
of  the  German  Evangelical  church  in  that 
section.  In  1831,  when  the  family  came  to 
America,  the  father  of  Benjamin  Meek  was 
about  fifteen  years  of  age.  ITe  became  a 
farmer  in  Lykens  township  and  lived  there 
during  all  his  active  life,  then  retired  to  Chat- 
field,  where  he  died  in  1899.  He  married  and 
his  widow  still  survives,  being  now  eighty-one 
years  old.  In  her  girlhood  days  she  united 
with  the  Methodist  church  but  later  attended 
the  German  Evangelical  with  her  husband.  All 
of  their  eleven  children  grew  to  maturity  ex- 
cept one,  and  all  live  in  Ohio  and  are  mar- 
ried except  two. 

Benjamin  Meek  was  the  fifth  born  in  the 
above  family.  His  boyhood  was  spent  on  the 
home  farm  and  he  attended  the  country 
schools  but  later  enjoyed  other  advantages,  in 
1883  graduating  from  the  Ohio  Normal  uni- 
versity. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  June, 
1889,  and  located  at  Upper  Sandusky,  where 
he  resided  for  twenty  years.  He  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Wy- 
andot county  bar  and  for  six  years  was  prose- 
cuting attorney.  It  was  during  his  term  that 
Wyandot  county  erected  its  present  handsome 
court  house,  which  was  built  under  the  careful 
scrutiny  of  Prosecuting  Attorney  Meek,  with 
the  happy  result  that  was  appreciated  by  the 
taxpayers,  of  moderate  taxation  and  reason- 
able cost  of  erection.  There  was  no  opportu- 
nity for  false  representations  when  every  item 
went  through  the  office  of  (lie  prosecuting  at- 
torney as  well  as  the  auditor’s  and  treasurers. 


Mis  first  election  was  in  1896  and  his  second 
in  1899,  following  the  close  of  which  he  de- 
clined a third  nomination.  Since  then  he  has 
attended  closely  to  an  ever  increasing  practice, 
both  in  Wyandot  county  and  since  coming  to 
Bucyrus,  and  is  known  as  a learned,  accurate, 
high-minded  lawyer. 

Mr.  Meek  was  married  in  Wyandot  county, 
to  Miss  Mary  McLaughlin,  who  was  born  and 
reared  there,  and  they  have  five  children,  as 
follows : Henry  Lehr,  who  is  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  at  Petersburg,  Mich.,  is 
a graduate  of  the  Detroit  Medical  college,  in 
the  class  of  1909;  he  married  Clara  Lynch,  of 
Sycamore,  O.  Abraham  K.,  who  is  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law  at  Denver,  Colo.,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Chicago  university;  he  mar- 
ried Maria  Chenowith.  Chester  Allen,  who  is 
a graduate  of  the  Bucyrus  High  school,  is  a 
student  in  the  class  of  1914  in  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  Ohio  Northern  university  at  Ada, 
O.  Nina  Augusta  is  the  wife  of  Dorsey 
Wirth,  who  is  a merchant  at  Bucyrus.  Calvin 
Benjamin  attends  the  public  schools.  Mrs. 
Meek  is  a member  of  the  German  Reformed 
church.  Mr.  Meek  is  identified  with  Walpole 
lodge,  F.  & A.  M.,  at  Upper  Sandusky. 

RUFUS  V.  SEARS,  a foremost  member 
of  the  Bucyrus  bar  and  a representative  citi- 
zen along  every  line  of  intelligent  effort,  be- 
longs to  one  of  the  old  settled  families  of 
Crawford  county,  O.  He  was  horn  on  the 
Sears  homestead,  within  a few  miles  of  Bucy- 
rus, and  was  principally  educated  in  this  city. 
He  is  of  Revolutionary  stock  in  both 
branches  of  his  ancestry.  His  parents  were 
Benjamin  and  Melissa  (Minich)  Sears,  names 
well  known  in  the  early  settlement  of  Mary- 
land and  Ohio. 

After  being  creditably  graduated  from  the 
Bucyrus  High  school,  he  entered  upon  the 
study  of  the  law  and  in  1886  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  opened  an  office  at  Bucyrus  and 
practiced  alone  until  1893,  when  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  the  late  lion.  S.  R.  I kar- 
ris, his  Father-in-law.  'This  law  firm,  collect- 
ively and  individually,  was  a strong  one  in 
Crawford  county  for  many  years.  Since  the 
death  of  Judge  Harris,  Mr.  Sears  has  con- 
tinued without  a partner,  lie  is  additionally 
interested  in  numerous  successful  enterprises 
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of  city  and  section,  and  is  officially  connected 
with  several,  and  is  one  of  the  directing  board 
of  the  First  National  bank  of  Bucyrus.  In 
his  political  views  Mr.  Sears  is  a Republican 
and  is  loyal  to  party  and  friends  but  has  sel- 
dom consented  to  accept  political  preferment 
for  himself.  He  has  always  identified  himself 
vitally  with  the  best  interests  of  the  city,  and 
belongs  to  that  class  of  useful  and  construct- 
ive citizens  that  maintain  order  and  encourage 
progress,  thereby  establishing  the  good  name 
of  their  section  abroad. 

Mr.  Sears  was  married  in  1888  to  Miss 
Sallie  J.  Harris,  and  their  family  consists  of 
three  sons : Paul  Bigelow,  Demas  Bindley  and 
John  Dudley. 

ALBERT  L.  BRIGGS,  a general  farmer 
and  highly  respected  citizen  of  Whetstone 
township,  Crawford  county,  O.,  operates  a 
farm  of  eighty  acres  and  is  considered  one  of 
the  successful  agriculturists  of  this  section. 
Mr.  Briggs  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  Febru- 
ary \ j,  i860,  and  is  a son  of  Alexander  and 
Sarah  (Shearer)  Briggs. 

Alexander  Briggs  was  born  also  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, a son  of  Jonathan  Briggs,  who  was 
probably  of  English  ancestry.  Alexander 
Briggs  carried  on  farming  in  Pennsylvania 
and  is  now  deceased.  1 le  was  somewhat  active 
in  the  Democratic  party  in  his  locality  and  was 
a man  who  was  well  thought  of  by  his  neigh- 
bors. He  was  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  lie  married  Sarah  Shearer, 
a daughter  of  Michael  Shearer,  and  they  had 
the  following  children:  Albert  L. ; Marry; 
Wade;  Charles;  Mary,  wife  of  Samuel  Lou- 
den; Edna,  wife  of  Thomas  Guinn;  Catherine, 
wife  of  Frank  Brown;  Matilda,  now'  deceased, 
who  w'as  the  wife  of  a Mr.  Young;  and 
Bertha,  wife  of  William  Bell.  'The  mother  of 
this  family  survives  and  lives  in  Iowa.  She 
is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

Albert  L.  Briggs  attended  the  public  schools 
in  Huntingdon  county,  Pa.,  and  assisted  his 
father  on  the  home  place  until  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age.  He  then  came  to  Crawford 
county,  O.,  where  he  soon  found  employment 
in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  he  was  engaged  by  George  Breli- 
man  as  a farm  assistant  anil  worked  for  two 
years  on  the  present  place  prior  to  his  marriage 


with  his  employer’s  daughter.  This  marriage 
was  celebrated  January  17,  1888,  the  lady 
being  Miss  Matilda  Brelnnan,  a daughter  of 
George  and  Ilettie  (Reiter)  Brelnnan.  and  a 
granddaughter  of  John  Brelnnan  and  John 
Reiter.  It  was  Grandfather  Brelnnan  who  en- 
tered the  present  farm  from  the  Government 
and  the  deed,  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Briggs  pre- 
serve, bears  the  signature  of  Andrew  Jackson 
as  President  of  the  United  States.  The  Briggs 
farm  belongs  to  Mrs.  Briggs,  it  having  de- 
scended to  her  when  her  parents  died,  and  she 
is  also  one  of  the  heirs  interested  in  another 
eighty  acres.  George  Brelnnan  and  wife  were 
well  known  and  much  esteemed  people  and 
were  faithful  members  of  the  Lutheran 
church.  They  had  the  following  children : 
Martha,,  wife  of  William  Vail ; Emmeline 
wife  of  Marion  Smith;  George;  Matilda,  wife 
of  Albert  L.  Briggs;  Malinda;  Amanda;  and 
Elias,  deceased.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Briggs  have 
three  children,  May,  Carl  and  Kenneth,  all  of 
whom  have  been  given  excellent  school  ad- 
vantages. Mr.  Briggs  has  served  as  school 
director  and  also  as  road  supervisor,  and  is 
known  to  be  a sensible,  honest,  practical  man. 
The  family  attends  the  Lutheran  church. 

CHARLES  R.  ROWE,  of  The  Rowe  Bros. 
Co.,  proprietors  of  the  leading  mercantile  es- 
tablishment at  Bucyrus,  ().,  has  been  a part- 
ner in  the  above  mentioned  business  since 
i8i)7,  having  had  previous  mercantile  experi- 
ence. He  was  born  in  Medina  county,  O.,  and 
is  a son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Grant) 
Rowe. 

Dr.  Thomas  Rowe,  the  grandfather  of  the 
Rowe  Brothers  of  Bucyrus,  was  born  in  New 
Hampshire  and  came  to  the  Western  Reserve 
with  his  family  in  1840,  locating  in  Medina 
county.  He  had  much  pioneering  experience, 
as  the  country  at  that  date  was  but  sparsely 
settled  and  his  practice  called  him  long  dis- 
tances from  home  and  his  visits  were  neces- 
sarily made  in  primitive  style,  carrying  his 
saddle  bags  of  medicine  and  instruments  on 
horseback.  Of  his  children,  his  son  Thomas 
was  a small  boy  when  the  family  came  to 
Medina  county,  which  section  continued  to 
be  his  home  through  life.  I le  acquired  a large 
amount  of  valuable  farm  land.  1 1 is  death  oc- 
curred in  i8<)7,  when  he  was  aged  sixty-four 
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years.  He  married  Elizabeth  Grant,  who  was 
horn  in  Connecticut,  from  which  state  she 
came  to  Medina  county  as  a school  teacher 
and  subsequently  was  married  to  1 homas 
Rowe.  She  still  survives  and  resides  in  Me- 
dina county  and  has  many  pleasant  recollec- 
tions of  earlier  times  there.  She  is  a member 
of  the  Congregational  church.  To  '1  homas 
and  Elizabeth  Rowe  five  children  were  horn, 
four  sons  and  one  daughter,  the  last,  Emma, 
being  the  wife  of  G.  W.  Thompson,  of_Lex- 
ington,  Idaho,  and  the  mother  of  four  sons  and 
one  daughter.  The  sons,  Charles  R.,  Thomas 
G.,  George  S.  and  H.  G.,  are  all  business  men, 
the  two  older  brothers  being  associated  to- 
gether at  Bucyrus,  while  George  S.  is  with 
the  Putnam  Publishing  Company,  at  New 
York  City,  and  IT.  G.  is  owner  and  proprietor 
of  the  Medina  County  Gazette  and  a promi- 
nent resident  of  the  city  of  Medina. 

Charles  R.  Rowe  was  reared  and  educated 
at  Medina  and  after  his  school  days  were  over 
entered  a mercantile  establishment  as  a clerk. 
Eive  years  later  lie  came  to  Bucyrus,  entered 
into  business  here  and  in  1897  became  a part- 
ner in  the  Rowe  Bros.  Co.,  as  above  men- 
tioned. The  business  was  started  under  the 
firm  name  of  Lauck  & Rowe,  the  junior  part- 
ner being  Thomas  G.  Rowe,  who,  in  1897  l)ur_ 
chased  the  entire  interest  and  in  the  same  year 
took  his  brother,  Charles  R.,  as  a partner. 
The  business  was  conducted  at  No.  130  South 
Sandusky  avenue  but  accommodations  soon 
proved  too  limited  and  additional  space  was 
secured  and  the  present  frontage  of  their  es- 
tablishment, which  includes  Nos.  130-132 
South  Sandusky  avenue,  is  160  feet.  In  1907 
the  firm  became  a close  corporation  and  in 
1911  a branch  store  was  established  at  Cleve- 
land. The  business  at  Bucyrus  is  conducted 
under  the  corporation  style  of  The  Rowe  Bros. 
Co.,  w hile  the  firm  name  at  Cleveland  is  Rowe 
Bros.  They  give  employment  to  a large  force 
and  cater  to  the  best  trade,  carrying  a complete 
stock  of  fine  merchandise,  carpets  and  ladies’ 
wearing  apparel.  They  are  enterprising  and 
reputable  business  men  and  enjoy  a large  de- 
gree of  well  merited  prosperity.  Both  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  are  identified  with  the  Masonic 
fraternity. 

In  1 <899  Mr.  Rowe  was  married  to  Miss 
Pauline  Eriehman,  who  was  born  at  Buevrus 


and  they  have  two  children,  Richard  Grant  and 
Virginia.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Row  e are  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  church. 

ARTHUR  j.  BEALL,  whose  excellent 
farm  of  112  acres  is  favorably  situated  half  a 
mile  west  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  in  Bucyrus  town- 
ship, Crawford  county,  was  born  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  this  county,  March  7,  1883,  and  is 
one  of  the  modern,  progressive  and  successful 
young  agriculturists  of  this  section.  His  par- 
ents were  folm  \V.  and  Annetta  (Wentz) 
Beall. 

John  W.  Beall  was  a lifelong  resident  of 
Crawford  county  and  was  a well-known 
farmer  and  stock-raiser.  Ilis  death  occurred 
in  his  37th  year.  He  married  Annetta  Wentz, 
a daughter  of  John  Wentz  and  they  became  the 
parents  of  four  children,  as  follows:  Arthur 
).;  Mabel  E.,  who  is  the  wife  of  Alfred  C. 
George,  who  owns  and  successfully  operates 
148  acres  of  land  in  Dallas  township,  Craw- 
ford county;  they  have  one  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth Annetta.  Walter  R.,  w'ho  owns  a splendid 
farm  of  100  acres  in  Dallas  township,  Craw'- 
ford  county;  and  Edgar  B.,  who  is  assistant 
cashier  in  t lie  Commercial  Savings  bank  at  Ga- 
bon, Ohio. 

A.  J.  Beall  obtained  a public  school  educa- 
tion, afterward  spending  one  year  at  the  Ohio 
Northern  university.  ITe  then  taught  school 
for  five  years  in  Holmes  and  Bucyrus  town- 
ships and  then  came  to  his  present  home  which 
he  purchased  in  1910.  He  carries  on  general 
farming  and  stock-raising  in  a scientific  way, 
having  a complete  equipment  of  the  most  im- 
proved farm  machinery  and  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  modern  methods,  and  is  one  of  the 
model  farmers  of  the  county. 

1 le  belongs  to  the  local  grange  and  formerly 
was  president  of  the  Banners’  Institute. 

On  March  27,  1910,  Mr.  Beall  was  married 
to  Miss  Rebecca  A.  Conkle,  only  daughter  of 
Peter  and  Mary  E.  (Eoulke)  Conkle,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  is  a partner  and  manager  of  the 
Colter  & Co.  lumber  mills  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Beall  was  born  October  7,  1886,  and  re- 
ceived her  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Bucyrus,  being  graduated  in  the  class  of  0)07. 
She  later  studied  in  elocution  and  is  a very  ac- 
complished reader.  Mrs.  Beall  has  one  broth- 
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er,  Dr.  G.  C.  Conkle,  who  is  a physician  at 
Boyne  Halls,  Mich.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beall  at- 
tend the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Bucy- 
rus.  In  politics  he  is  a Republican. 

JULIUS  J.  BLISS,  whose  long  and  able  as- 
sociation with  the  public  schools  of  Crawford 
county  and  the  city  of  Bucyrus,  made  his  name 
a prominent  one  among  the  educators  of  his 
native  state,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  con- 
structive and  valuable  citizens  of  this  city.  He 
was  horn  May  16,  1854,  in  Bainbridge  town- 
ship, Geauga  county,  O.,  and  is  a son  of  Ol- 
ney  R.  and  Mahala  J.  (McFarland)  Bliss. 

The  Bliss  family  traces  its  ancestry  to  Eng- 
land, Thomas  Bliss,  of  Devonshire  being  re- 
corded as  a member  of  the  Plymouth  Colony 
in  1635.  In  the  War  of  the  Revolution  the 
unusual  spectacle  was  presented  of  three  gen- 
erations participating  together  in  that  strug- 
gle, Ephraim  Bliss,  his  son  Ephraim,  and  his 
grandson,  Benjamin  Bliss,  the  last  named  be- 
ing but  a boy  in  years.  Col.  Otis  B.  Bliss,  son 
of  the  above  Benjamin  Bliss,  was  born  at 
North  Adams,  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  and 
in  1833  moved  from  there  to  Geauga  county, 
O.,  establishing  the  family  home  in  Bainbridge 
township,  where  many  of  his  descendants  may 
yet  he  found  among  the  people  of  substantial 
character.  In  1831  he  had  married  Julia  Elma 
Maria  Potter,  who  was  born  at  Gloucester,  R. 
I.,  a daughter  of  Olney  Potter,  and  a grand- 
daughter of  James  Potter,  and  a great-grand- 
daughter of  Samuel  Potter,  both  grandfather 
and  great-grandfather  being  soldiers  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  and  descendants  of  Roger 
Williams. 

Olney  R.  Bliss,  father  of  Julius  J.  Bliss  and 
son  of  Otis  B.  Bliss,  was  born  in  Geauga 
county  O. ; in  the  first  year  the  family  settled 
there.  1 ie  was  reared  in  Bainbridge  township 
and  married  the  daughter  of  a neighbor,  Ma- 
hala I.  McFarland,  whose  father,  John  Wes- 
ley McFarland,  had  moved  from  Berkshire, 
Mass.,  in  1816,  to  that  township.  In  1883  the 
parents  of  Mr.  Bliss  removed  to  Brookville, 
Kails.,  where  they  survived  into  old  age. 

Julius  ).  Bliss  attended  the  public  schools  in 
Geauga  county  and  then  entered  lliram  col- 
lege, and  during  the  period  passed  there  he 
came  under  the  inlluence  of  Prof,  lames  A. 
Garfield,  who  later  became  president  of  the 
United  States.  From  lliram  college  Mr.  Bliss 


went  to  Obcrlin  college,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1881,  receiving  his  B.  A.  degree,  and 
live  years  later  his  degree  of  M.  A.,  was  con- 
ferred. At  the  age  id'  sixteen  Mr.  Bliss  went 
into  educational  work  and  by  this  means  sent 
himself  through  college.  The  exceptional  suc- 
cess which  he  achieved  in  the  succeeding  years 
gave  abundant  proof  of  his  qualifications  as  a 
teacher.  In  January,  18S3,  he  became  one  of 
the  instructors  at  the  Bucyrus  High  school, 
where  lie  continued  for  two  and  one-half 
years,  and  then  accepted  the  superintendency 
of  the  public  schools  of  Crestline.  For  ten 
years  Mr.  Bliss  remained  in  that  city,  where 
his  professional  and  executive  ability  were 
thoroughly  tested  and  recognized.  In  1895  he 
came  to  Bucyrus,  accepting  the  superintend- 
ency of  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  and 
continued  in  charge  until  1907.  During  this 
long  period  many  changes  w ere  brought  about 
in  almost  every  department  of  the  school  sys- 
tem, Mr.  Bliss  giving  his  entire  attention  to 
the  advancement  and  upbuilding  of  the  city’s 
educational  institutions.  Largely  increased  at- 
tendance, a higher  curriculum,  and  a more  pro- 
nounced enthusiasm  for  more  advanced  op- 
portunities, were  some  of  the  results  of  his 
long  superintendency.  In  1907  Mr.  Bliss 
turned  his  attention  to  banking  and  is  at  pres- 
ent identified  with  the  Bucyrus  City  bank,  lie 
has  ever  been  an  interested  citizen,  is  secre- 
tary of  the  Bucyrus  City  Library  board  and  a 
leader  in  all  movements  looking  toward  the 
educational  and  moral  advancement  of  the 
community.  He  was  the  leading  factor  in  se- 
curing the  establishment  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
in  this  city,  and  has  always  taken  a deep  in- 
terest in  its  work. 

Mr.  Bliss  was  married  in  188b,  at  Bucyrus, 
to  Miss  Ella  May  Euhrman,  a daughter  of 
'Thomas  and  Adeline  (Kirby)  Euhrman,  and 
they  have  two  children:  Marion  George  and 
Mary  Mahala.  'The  family  are  all  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  church.  lie  has  been  af- 
filiated with  many  educational  bodies,  hut  the 
only  Iraternal  organization  with  which  he  is 
connected  is  the  order  of  Knights  of  Pythias. 
'The  hospitable  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bliss  is 
at  No.  5 1 j E.  Rensselaer  street,  Bucyrus. 

HENRY  WITTER,  a highly  respected  citi- 
zen of  Bucyrus,  ().,  who  now  lives  retired  after 
many  years  of  successful  agricultural  effort, 
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enjoys  the  comforts  of  a beautiful  home  at 
No.  412  South  Sandusky  street.  He  was  born 
August  14,  1S44,  in  Chatlield  township,  Craw- 
ford county,  O.,  and  is  a son  of  William 
Witter. 

William  Witter  was  born  in  North  Carolina 
and  for  some  years  after  reaching  manhood 
was  overseer  on  plantations  where  many 
slaves  were  owned.  lie  was  married  in  Rock- 
ingham county,  N.  C.,  to  C.  Barbara  Fitz,  who 
was  horn  in  Germany  and  came  to  America 
when  young.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Witter  remained 
in  North  Caroline  until  after  the  birth  of  four 
children  and  then  decided  to  come  north,  mak- 
ing a choice  of  Crawford  county,  O.  With 
wagon  and  one  horse  and  bringing  along  all 
their  household  effects,  the  family  started  for 
the  new  home.  It  took  quite  a long  time  in 
those  days  to  cover  such  a distance,  as  the 
roads  were  poor  and  many  of  the  streams 
were  unbridged,  but  they  had  expected  to  en- 
counter hardships  as  pioneers  and  kept  perse- 
veringly  on.  They  reached  Chatlield  town- 
ship, Crawford  county,  in  1836,  and  their  first 
purchase  of  land  was  forty-five  acres,  none  of 
which  had  yet  been  cleared  or  improved.  La- 
ter Mr.  Witter  bought  additional  land  and 
about  this  time  the  father  of  Mrs.  Witter, 
Christian  Fritz,  joined  the  other  pioneers  and 
together  they  acquired  still  more  land  and 
cleared  and  improved  it.  Mr.  Fritz  died  on 
that  place  in  his  eighty-fifth  year.  William 
Witter  died  there  in  1891,  aged  ninety-one 
years,  having  survived  his  wife  since  Febru- 
ary, 1883.  He  was  a Whig  in  early  life  and 
later  became  a Republican.  His  wife  belonged 
to  the  German  Lutheran  church  but  he  was 
identified  with  the  Campbcllite  church.  The 
following  children  were  born  to  them : Wil- 
liam, who  was  accidentally  killed  by  a run- 
away team  of  horses  when  aged  eighteen 
years;  Thomas,  who  died  at  Vicksburg,  Miss., 
while  serving  in  the  Federal  army  during  the 
Civil  war;  John,  who  is  a farmer  in  Western 
Ohio;  Elizabeth,  deceased,  who  was  the  wife 
of  Christian  Baldosser;  Caroline,  deceased, 
who  was  twice  married;  Alexander,  who  died 
in  1895;  Charles,  who  died  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen years;  and  Henry,  now  of  Bucyrus. 

Henry  Witter  assisted  in  clearing  and  im- 
proving the  home  farm  and  lived  there  until 


one  year  after  his  marriage.  He  then  moved 
five  miles  south  of  Bucyrus,  remaining  in  that 
locality  one  year,  after  which  he  bought  80 
acres  in  Holmes  township,  where  he  resided 
three  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  sold 
his  place  and  bought  in  Bucyrus  township  a 
farm  of  85  acres  and  shortly  afterwards  24 
acres  more,  and  lived  there  until  1905,  when 
he  returned  to  Bucyrus.  lie  has  never  been 
greatly  interested  in  politics  and  for  some 
years  has  maintained  an  independent  attitude. 
Pie  is  a member  of  the  German  Lutheran 
church. 

Mr.  Witter  was  married  in  Seneca  county, 
to  Fredericka  Louise  Bauer,  who  was  born  in 
Saxony,  Germany,  November  7,  1844,  and 
died  at  her  home  in  Bucyrus,  May  5,  1910. 
She  was  six  years  old  when  her  parents,  Fred- 
erick and  Henriette  O.  Bauer,  brought  her  to 
the  United  States.  P'or  some  years  they 
lived  in  Massachusetts  and  then  came  to  Craw- 
ford county  and  Mr.  Bauer  purchased  a large 
farm  in  Lykens  township,  on  which  his  wife 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  After- 
ward he  came  to  Bucyrus  and  here  his  death 
occurred  in  his  eighty-sixth  year.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Witter  the  following  children  were  born: 
P'rederick,  who  is  a resident  of  Bucyrus,  mar- 
ried Nora  Rucli  and  they  have  three  children — 
Henry,  Ruth  and  May;  William,  who  is  a 
prominent  physician  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  was 
graduated  from  the  Bucyrus  High  school  in 
the  class  of  1892,  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor, 
in  the  class  of  1898,  was  married  at  West 
Branch,  Mich.,  to  Caroline  B.  Cline,  and  they 
have  two  children — Caroline  I.  and  Lelia  M.; 
Charles  A.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  nine  years; 
Louis,  who  is  in  the  transportation  business  at 
Bucyrus,  married  Emanda  Pllcider,  and  they 
have  three  children — J.  Edwin,  Henry  H.  and 
Caroline  Anna;  Thomas,  who  died  in  infancy; 
Mary  Ann  Isabel,  who  is  her  father’s  compe- 
tent housekeeper;  James,  who  resides  on  a 
farm  in  Sandusky  township,  has  four  children 

James,  Ardis,  William  and  Robert;  Alberta, 
w ho  died  w hen  aged  ten  years ; Elsie,  w ho  died 
at  the  age  of  eight  years;  and  Roy,  who  lived 
but  live  years.  The  surviving  members  of  Mr. 
M’itter’s  family  are  all  well  established  in  life 
and  all  are  respected  members  of  society. 
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COL.  CYRUS  W.  FISHER,  who  has  been 
a man  of  influence  and  more  or  less  prominence 
in  different  sections  of  the  country  for  very 
many  years,  and  who  is  now  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  of  Bucyrus,  O.,  was 
born  Sept.  22,  1835,  at  Wayncsvillc,  Warren 
county,  O.  After  several  family  changes  of 
residence  in  his  boyhood,  Cyrus  W.  Fisher  was 
sent  in  1846,  by  his  father,  Dr.  Fisher,  from 
the  pioneer  home  in  Rock  county,  Wis.,  to  at- 
tend school  at  his  birthplace  in  Ohio.  In  1849 
Dr.  Fisher  with  the  rest  of  his  family  also  re- 
turned to  Ohio  and  the  son  joined  his  father 
at  Lebanon  in  Warren  county,  and  continued 
his  studies  while  living  at  home  until  about 
1851.  In  the  above  mentioned  year  he  accom- 
panied a corps  of  railroad  engineers  and  as- 
sisted in  making  surveys  through  Ohio,  being 
thus  occupied  until  1854,  in  which  year  he  en- 
tered the  employ  of  the  Ohio  & Indiana  Rail- 
road Company,  remaining  with  that  corpora- 
tion for  two  years.  His  next  railroad  connec- 
tion was  with  the  Bee  Line  road,  with  which 
he  was  identified  until  1857,  being  a passenger 
conductor  on  the  line  between  Crestline  and  In- 
dianapolis. He  then  accepted  a position  in 
the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  that  road, 
at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  and  remained  there 
until  President  Lincoln’s  first  call  for  troops 
in  1861. 

Fie  then  entered  the  service  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  first  lieutenant  of  Co.  F,  23rd 
O.  V.  I.  His  brother  officers  were  men  of 
high  character  and  ability  and  several  of  them 
later  achieved  national  distinction.  His  col- 
onel was  W.  S.  Rosecrans,  his  lieutenant 
colonel,  Stanley  Matthews,  and  his  major, 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  In  July,  1861,  the  reg- 
iment was  sent  to  western  Virginia,  and  in 
the  succeeding  November  Lieut.  Fisher  be- 
came major  of  the  54th  Ohio  Infantry,  which 
regiment,  in  February,  1862  became  a part 
of  the  army  division  that  first  came  under 
the  command  of  General  Sherman,  who  was 
then  a brigadier.  In  November,  iSbj  Major 
Fisher  was  again  promoted,  becoming  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  54th  regiment,  and  as 
such  he  was  a participant  in  all  the  operations 
of  the  T 5th  Army  Corps,  his  valor,  coolness 
and  military  ability  serving  well  his  command 
on  many  a battle-field.  Mis  faithful  service 
to  his  cause  and  country  ended  onlv  with  the 


close  of  the  war,  when  he  returned  to  Belle- 
fontaine, where  his  family  then  resided. 

Immediately  after  the  termination  of  his 
military  career,  Col.  Fisher  removed  to  Oska- 
loosa,  Iowa,  with  the  idea  of  entering  upon 
the  practice  of  law,  having  been  admitted  to 
the  Ohio  bar  in  1864.  lie  first,  however, 
went  into  journalism,  purchasing  the  Oska- 
loosa  Herald,  which  he  conducted  until  1868, 
when  he  disposed  of  it  and  opened  a law  of- 
fice. His  prospects  were  encouraging,  but  by 
this  time  he  had  found  the  climate  not  favor- 
able to  his  health,  and  when  it  became  a mat- 
ter of  necessity  for  him  to  find  a less  trying 
one,  his  thoughts  again  turned  to  railroading, 
in  which  field  he  felt  at  home.  Accordingly 
he  shortly  afterward  accepted  the  position  of 
superintendent  and  general  freight  and  ticket 
agent  in  the  more  congenial  climate  of  Col- 
orado, being  the  first  incumbent  of  that  office 
for  the  Denver  Pacific  line  in  that  state. 

Col.  Fisher’s  identification  with  the  Denver 
Pacific,  the  Kansas  Pacific,  and  the  Colorado 
Central  railroads  continued  until  the  summer 
of  1878,  when  lie  was  made  superintendent  of 
the  Mountain  Division  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad.  He  held  this  latter  position  until 
1879,  when  he  resigned  in  order  to  beeome 
general  superintendent  of  the  Denver,  South 
Park  & Pacific  Railroad,  of  which  he  was  also 
a director  and  second  vice  president.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1882,  he  became  general  manager  of 
the  New  Orleans  & Denver  Railroad  Com- 
pany, of  which  in  1883  he  w as  elected  general 
manager  and  president.  In  1884-5  he  was 
general  manager  and  lessee  of  this  road,  but 
resigned  in  March,  1886,  in  order  to  accept 
the  position  of  general  manager  of  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  lines  west  of  the  Missouri 
river. 

From  1886  to  1888  his  time  was  completely 
taken  up  in  the  construction  and  putting  into 
operation  of  thirteen  hundred  miles  of  track- 
age. Family  affliction  in  the  death  of  his 
wife,  which  took  place  in  this  year,  induced 
bis  resignation,  his  need  of  rest  and  recrea- 
tion being  apparent  to  all  his  friends.  1 hese 
he  found  in  a trip  to  Europe,  where,  during 
a stay  of  six  months,  he  visited  many  points 
of  interest.  The  year  1 884  found  him  once 
more  in  his  native  state  and  subsequently  be 
became  a settled  citizen  of  Bucyrus,  where  he 
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made  investments  and  purchased  a comfort- 
able and  attractive  residence  at  No.  125  Rens- 
salaer  street.  After  locating  in  this  city  he 
became  connected  with  the  Erey-Sheckler  Clay 
Working  Company,  later  known  as  the 
American  Clay  Machinery  Company.  At 
the  present  writing  he  is  president  of  the 
Bucyrus  Public  Library,  also  of  the  Bucyrus 
Hospital  Association,  and  of  the  Fairbanks 
Steam  Shovel  Company,  of  Marion,  Ohio. 
He  has  been  very  active  in  Grand  Army  cir- 
cles and  has  served  for  several  years  as  com- 
mander of  the  post  at  Bucyrus. 

For  many  years  Col.  Fisher  has  been  a lead- 
ing factor  in  Republican  politics,  and  was  a 
hearty  and  effective  worker  for  the  late  Presi- 
dent William  McKinley,  who  was  an  old  army 
comrade  and  a personal  friend.  In  1896  Col. 
lusher  visited  Denver,  Colo,  in  a political 
capacity,  just  at  the  time  that  the  Denver, 
Cripple  Creek  & Southwestern  Railroad  was 
being  organized,  and  the  presidency  of  this 
company  being  tendered  him,  he  accepted  it 
and  held  the  office  for  two  years.  Other  in- 
terests, however,  soon  claimed  his  attention 
and  he  retired  permanently  from  participation 
in  railroad  affairs. 

Col.  Fisher  was  first  married  at  Bellefon- 
taine,  O.,  in  1859,  to  Miss  Sallie  M.  Dunham. 
She  died  Sept.  25,  i860,  being  survived  for 
a few  weeks  by  an  infant  son.  The  Colonel’s 
second  marriage  was  contracted  in  1864  with 
Mi  ss  Martha  I.  I fetich,  who  was  born  in 
Crawford  county,  O.  Her  death  took  place 
in  1888,  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  In  1891  Col. 
Fisher  married  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Beer,  a lady 
well  known  in  Bucyrus.  To  his  second  mar- 
riage ten  children  were  born,  two  of  whom 
survive — Cyrus  II.  and  Sallie.  Col.  Fisher  is 
a thirty-second  degree  Mason,  having  been 
identified  with  the  fraternity  for  the  past  54 
years.  Fie  manifests  a thorough  interest  in 
all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  Bucyrus, 
which  he  has  shown  by  action  whenever  a 
good  example  was  needed  or  when  called  upon 
to  aid  in  a worthy  cause.  Every  practical 
movement  for  the  moral  and  material  better- 
ment of  the  community  has  had  his  cordial 
support.  File  extent  of  his  private  charities 
will  never  be  fully  known,  for,  like  every  true 
gentleman,  he  dislikes  ostentation,  satisfied 
with  the  approval  of  his  own  conscience  in 
whatever  he  may  do  for  his  fellow  man. 


JOHN  FI.  LIGHT,  who  has  made  a success 
his  chosen  line  of  business — agriculture- — re- 
sides on  his  well  improved  farm  of  seventy- 
one  acres,  located  five  miles  northeast  of  Bucy- 
rus, was  born  in  Liberty  township,  Crawford 
county,  O.,  in  1872,  and  has  always  lived  here. 
He  is  a son  of  William  and  Sarah  (Hay) 

Light- 

William  Light  and  wife  were  both  born  in 
Pennsylvania  and  they  came  to  Ohio  in  1857. 
Both  died  in  Liberty  township,  aged  respec- 
tively seventy-three  and  seventy-two  years. 
They  had  seven  children : Swingly,  who  re- 
sides in  Liberty  township,  married  Caroline 
Pfluderer;  Scyanthia,  who  resides  at  Bucyrus, 
married  G.  W.  Sprow' ; William,  who  is  a busi- 
ness man  of  Bucyrus,  married  Rebecca  Charl- 
tonIda,  residing  in  Liberty  township,  is  the 
widow  of  IT.  J.  Sprow,  who  died  July  27, 
1 9 1 1 ; Daniel  died  in  1895;  Mary,  the  wife  of 
G.  B.  Kelly — they  live  in  Liberty  township; 
and  John  IL,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

John  FI.  Light  had  public  school  advantages 
and  grew  to  manhood  well  trained  in  farm 
work  and  has  made  farming  his  sole  business. 
As  his  property  has  needed  improving  he  has 
attended  to  this  matter  and  recently  has  com- 
pleted a very  fine  barn.  He  raises  the  usual 
crops  of  this  section  and  enough  stock  for  his 
own  use. 

Mr.  Light  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  Bitte- 
kofer,  who  was  born  in  1881,  a daughter  of 
Jacob  and  Christiana  (Auckerman)  Bitte- 
kofer.  Mrs.  Light's  brothers  and  sisters  are 
Fred,  Jesse,  John,  llarve,  Earl,  Albert,  Mary, 
and  Cora;  one  brother,  Irvin,  is  deceased, 
l'red  is  a teacher  in  the  Tiffin,  O.,  High 
school;  Jesse  lives  in  Lykens  township;  John 
lives  at  New  Washington,  and  the  others  re- 
main at  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Light  have  five  children, 
namely:  Ruth  I.,  Mabel  M.,  Fairy  M.,  Walter 
B.  and  Ethel  C).  Mr.  Light  and  family  belong 
to  the  Reformed  church.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Republican. 

OTITO  W.  KENNEDY,  who  is  serving  in 
his  third  term  as  city  solicitor  of  Bucyrus,  O., 
is  a well  known  member  of  the  Crawford 
county  bar  and  belongs  to  one  of  the  old  fam- 
ilies of  the  county.  He  was  born  May  25, 
1878,  one  of  a family  of  twelve  children  born 
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to  his  parents,  Thomas  S.  and  I Tester  F. 
(Monnett)  Kennedy. 

Otlio  \V.  Kennedy  began  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  and  later  continued  it  at  the 
Ohio  Normal  university,  at  Ada,  ().,  during 
tins  latter  period  .also  teaching  school.  I le 
then  entered  the  Western  Reserve  college  at 
Cleveland,  O.,  which  he  attended  for  a time, 
being  afterward  graduated  from  the  Ohio 
Normal  university  at  Ada.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  December,  1902.  and  began  prac- 
tice in  Marion  county,  O.  Believing  that  Bucy- 
rus  offered  a wider  held  for  professional  ef- 
fort, in  1903  he  came  to  this  city,  where  he 
has  had  no  reason  to  feel  that  his  judgment 
was  in  any  way  deficient  in  making  a choice 
of  home.  He  has  thoroughly  identified  him- 
self with  the  activities  and  interests  which  go 
to  build  up  a city  and  is  widely  and  favorably 
known  both  in  his  profession  and  otherwise. 
He  was  first  elected  to  the  office  of  city  solici- 
tor in  1907  and  was  reelected  in  1909  and 
19 1 1 . He  is  a Democrat  in  his  political  views 
and  heartily  supports  his  party’s  candidates. 
During  1906  and  1907  he  was  a member  of 
the  board  of  deputy  state  supervisors  of 
elections. 

Mr.  Kennedy  married  Miss  Edna  T.  Birk,  a 
daughter  of  C.  F.  Birk.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy are  members  of  the  Lutheran  church. 
Fraternally  lie  is  connected  with  the  Elks  and 
the  Eagles. 

DANIEL  J.  STRICKER,  a government 
railway  mail  clerk,  for  the  past  eleven  years 
has  been  detailed  on  the  service  between  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  and  Chicago,  111.,  a route  of  great 
importance,  the  handling  and  safety  of  the 
mail  betw'een  these  points  being  a matter  of 
extreme  responsibility.  He  has  been  a resi- 
dent of  the  United  States  since  he  was  five 
years  old,  but  was  born  at  Vienna,  Austria, 
April  13,  1869.  His  parents  were  Anton  and 
Cecelia  (Waller)  Strieker. 

The  early  history  of  the  family  has  not 
been  preserved  to  a great  extent  but  a coat  of 
arms  is  in  the  possession  of  its  present  repre- 
sentative which  shows  connection  with  the  no- 
bility in  1 1 ()2.  Anton  Strieker  was  born  also 
in  Austria  and  served  in  the  army  in  1848,  re- 
ceiving wounds,  lie  later  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing  meerschaum  pipes  at 


Vienna.  In  1874  he  came  with  his  family  to 
the  United  States  and  shortly  afterward  set- 
tled at  Bueyrus,  where  his  death  occurred  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1 9 1 1 , w ithin  four  months  of  his  be- 
ing ninety-two  years  of  age.  In  Austria  he 
married  Cecelia  Waller,  who  was  born  in  Bo- 
hemia and  died  March  2,  191  1,  in  her  seventy- 
eighth  year.  In  Austria  they  were  Catholics 
but  in  Ohio  affiliated  themselves  with  the  Ger- 
man Lutheran  church.  They  had  five  children, 
one  son"  having  died  in  infancy  in  Vienna. 
The  other  four  were : August,  who  is  a tele- 
graph operator  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  at  Dunkirk,  O.,  married  Elizabeth 
Wakefield ; Daniel  J. ; Charles,  who  is  a ma- 
chinist at  Bueyrus,  married  Anna  Scheib; 
and  John,  who  was  accidentally  killed  on  the 
T.  & O.  Railroad,  of  which  he  was  an  em- 
ploye. 

Daniel  J.  Strieker  obtained  his  education 
at  Bueyrus  and  after  a number  of  years  as 
telegraph  operator  for  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road company,  specially  prepared  himself  for 
his  present  work.  October  14,  1896,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Katheryn  L.  Uhl,  who  was 
born  at  Gabon,  O.,  where  she  was  reared  and 
educated  and  for  several  years  previous  to  the 
marriage  was  an  acceptable  teacher.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  John  E.  and  Anna  Barbara 
(Tracht)  Uhl,  both  of  German  parentage. 
Mr.  Uhl  was  a cabinetmaker  and  interior  fin- 
isher by  trade,  which  he  followed  at  Gabon 
until  his  death  in  1875.  His  widow  survived 
him  until  1894.  They  were  German  Luther- 
ans in  their  religious  belief. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strieker  have  one  son,  Harold 
Eugene,  w ho  was  born  .April  16,  1905.  He  is 
a child  of  great  promise  and  possesses  artistic 
talents  that  may  make  him  famous  in  after 
life.  When  but  four  years  old  he  could  use  a 
pencil  artistically  and  by  the  next  birthday 
could  produce  landscapes  and  correctly  draw 
engines  in  motion.  Mr.  and  Airs.  Strieker  are 
members  of  the  English  Lutheran  church.  In 
politics  he  is  a Democrat.  He  is  a Knight  of 
Pythias.  The  family  residence,  a fine  one  re- 
cently completed  by  Mr.  Strieker,  is  located  at 
No.  420  Middletown  street,  Bueyrus. 

ABRAHAM  J.  LUST,  a well  known  citi- 
zen of  Holmes  township  and  a successful  gen- 
eral farmer  and  stock  raiser,  resides  on  a vain- 
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able  farm  of  eighty  acres,  which  lies  one  mile 
east  of  Brokensword,  O.  Mr.  Lust  belongs  to 
one  of  the  representative  families  of  this  sec- 
tion. 1 le  was  born  on  the  old  Lust  homestead, 
August  _’<S,  1 8 72,  and  is  a son  of  David  Lust. 

Abraham  J.  Lust  obtained  a district  school 
education  and  then  chose  farming  as  bis  life 
business,  following  it  first  in  Lykens  township 
but  retaining  his  residence  always  in  Holmes 
township.  His  well  cultivated  and  comfort- 
ably improved  farm  is  numbered  with  the 
good  properties  of  this  part  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Lust  was  married  in  1894,  to  Miss 
Emma  Elaas,  who  is  a daughter  of  Henry 
Hass,  a blacksmith  in  business  at  Broken- 
sword, and  they  have  one  daughter,  Edith, 
who  resides  with  her  parents.  Mr.  Lust  and 
family  attend  Emanuel  church  at  Broken- 
sword. Lie  belongs  to  a Democratic  family, 
he  and  his  brothers  having  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  their  father  in  public  matters. 

REV.  CHARLES  BRASCIILER,  pastor 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  Catholic  church,  at  Bucy- 
rus,  O.,  came  to  this  charge  in  May,  1899,  and 
for  fourteen  years  has  zealously  devoted  him- 
self to  the  spiritual  upbuilding  of  this  congre- 
gation and  lias  also  been  in  no  wise  neglect- 
ful in  regard  to  the  material  advancement  of 
his  parish.  Rev.  Father  Braschler  was  born 
in  Switzerland,  October  29,  1842,  a son  of 
Jacob  Braschler.  His  parents  were  also  na- 
tives of  Switzerland,  most  worthy  people,  who 
gave  their  eleven  children  every  advantage 
within  their  power. 

Father  Braschler  attended  the  parochial 
schools  in  boyhood  and  after  deciding  to  be- 
come a priest,  lie  entered  a Catholic  college  in 
Switzerland,  where  he  was  graduated.  After 
coming  to  the  United  States  he  still  further 
prosecuted  his  theological  studies  and  at  Cleve- 
land, O.,  on  July  17,  1870,  was  ordained  by 
Right  Reverend  Bishop  Mullin,  of  the  Erie 
diocese.  During  the  first  three  years  of  ser- 
vice in  the  church,  Father  Braschler  minis- 
tered to  eight  missions  distributed  in  three 
counties,  after  which  he  was  stationed  at  Up- 
per Sandusky,  where  lie  remained  in  charge 
for  sixteen  years.  Mis  next  parish  was  in 
I’utnam  county,  ( ).,  where  he  continued  for 
ten  years  and  then  was  called  to  Bucyrus  to  lie- 
come  pastor  of  Holy  Trinity.  Ilis  congrega- 


tion includes  150  families  and  his  influence  has 
been  markedly  beneficial.  The  church  school 
attached  to  Holy  Trinity  has  120  pupils  and  is 
in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic  and 
Father  Braschler  erected  the  present  commodi- 
ous school  building  in  1910.  He  is  well  known 
to  all  circles  at  Bucyrus  and  is  held  in  the  high- 
est regard  by  his  own  people  and  respected  by 
those  of  every  denomination. 

ANCHEL  EDELSTEIN,  a well  known 
business  man  of  Bucyrus,  O.,  who  has  been 
engaged  in  stock  buying  and  dealing  in  Craw- 
ford county  for  the  past  thirty  years,  is  a 
prominent  man  in  this  industry,  in  connection 
with  which  be  is  widely  known  in  other  sec- 
tions. He  w'as  born  in  Germany,  May  3,  1850, 
and  is  a son  of  Joseph  Edelstein,  w ho  was  born 
in  Germany  in  1800  and  died  in  1876.  He 
was  a butcher  by  trade  and  he  dealt  extensively 
for  the  times,  in  horses  and  cattle. 

Ancliel  Edelstein  was  practically  reared  in 
his  present  business  and  early  learned  the 
values  of  stock  and  the  alertness  necessary  to 
make  a success  along  this  line.  Lie  was  but 
fourteen  years  of  age  when  he  completed  his 
first  purchase,  buying  a cow  that  he  immedi- 
ately sold  at  an  advance  and  this  has  been  a 
business  policy  of  soundness  that  he  has  fol- 
lowed ever  since.  In  July,  1880,  Mr.  Edel- 
stein came  to  Bucyrus  and  soon  afterward  be- 
came interested  in  the  stock  business  here  and 
operated  in  a small  w'ay  from  1882  until  1888. 
At  that  time  he  became  connected  with  M. 
Goldsmith,  one  of  the  largest  exporters  of  cat- 
tle at  that  time  in  New  York  city  and  con- 
tinued a purchasing  agent  for  Mr.  Goldsmith 
until  the  latter’s  death  in  1891.  Later  he  ac- 
cepted a similar  position  with  another  large 
importing  house  and  for  eight  years  bought 
cattle  for  them,  terminating  that  connection 
when  his  firm  was  dissolved  on  account  of  the 
death  of  the  senior  member.  In  1903  Mr. 
Edelstein  became  purchasing  agent  for  E.  J. 
Joyce  & Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  remained 
with  this  house  until  the  death  of  E.  J.  Joyce 
of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  March,  1912,  when  the 
firm  was  dissolved  and  Mr.  Edelstein  at  once 
became  associated  with  S.  B.  Hedges  & Co., 
of  Pittsburg,  with  whom  he  is  at  present.  Ilis 
experiences  have  been  wide  and  varied.  He 
has  purchased  cattle  in  a number  of  counties 
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in  Ohio,  in  West  Virginia  and  other  cattle 
growing  sections  and  his  expert  knowledge 
and  thorough  experience  make  him  very  valu- 
able along  this  line.  Besides  being  engaged 
in  the  live  stock  business  Mr.  Fdelstein  is  also 
a well  known  wool  buyer  in  Crawford  county. 

Mr.  Fdelstein  was  married  in  1878  at  Un- 
terredenberg,  Germany,  to  Miss  Reka  Sitz- 
man,  w ho  was  born  at  that  place,  September 
25,  1854,  a daughter  of  Meyer  and  Leah 
(Strauss)  Sitzman.  They  were  members  of 
the  Hebrew  congregation,  in  their  native  land. 
In  1800  Mr.  Edelstein  came  to  Ohio  and  two 
years  later  was  joined  by  his  wife.  They  are 
active  in  the  Manon  Jewish  congragation  at 
Marion,  O.  Five  sons  and  two  daughters 
have  been  born  to  them,  as  follows:  Hattie; 
Clara,  who  is  the  wife  of  Lester  Mitchel,  a 
business  man  of  Cincinnati;  Joseph,  who  is  a 
business  man  of  Toledo;  Carl,  who  is  associ- 
ated with  his  father;  Nathan  and  Victor,  both 
of  whom  are  High  school  students;  and  My- 
ron, who  attends  the  public  schools.  Politic- 
ally Mr.  Edelstein  is  a Republican.  Lie  be- 
longs to  the  National  Union  and  is  identified 
also  with  the  Elks. 

FREDERICK  E.  SHIPLEY,  who  culti- 
vates with  much  success  his  valuable  farm  of 
eighty  acres,  which  lies  in  Whetstone  town- 
ship, Crawford  county,  O.,  not  far  from  Bucy- 
rus,  is  a well  known  resident  of  this  section 
and  was  born  in  this  county,  March  25,  1867. 
II i s parents  were  Daniel  and  Louisa  (Motz) 
Shi  fley. 

Daniel  Shifley  was  born  in  New  York,  while 
his  wife  was  a native  of  France.  He  engaged 
in  farming  for  a number  of  years  in  Holmes 
township,  Crawford  county,  and  was  some- 
what active  in  Democratic  politics.  Roth  he 
and  wife  are  now  deceased,  their  burial  being 
in  the  Oakwood  cemetery.  They  had  the  fol- 
lowing children  : Daniel,  Samuel,  John,  Benja- 
min, Addie,  Frederick  E.,  Henry,  Amelia, 
If  Hie,  Charles  and  Andrew.  Of  the  above  all 
survive  except  |ohn,  Addie  and  Amelia.  Ad- 
die was  the  wife  of  Frank  Bare,  and  Amelia 
the  wife  of  Ark  Kimble.  F.llie  is  the  wife  of 
Charles  Mclchor. 

Frederick  F.  Shilley  obtained  his  education 
in  the  public  schools  and  assisted  on  the  home 
farm  until  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age. 


He  then  bought  a general  store  business  at 
New  Winchester,  which  he  conducted  for 
eighteen  years.  Mr.  Shilley  then  decided  to 
return  to  an  agricultural  life  and  after  dispos- 
ing of  his  store,  bought  from  the  county  court 
what  was  known  as  the  old  Joseph  Albright 
place.  1 le  found  the  property  needed  improv- 
ing and  the  land  enriching,  and  was  not  long  in 
making  these  improvements  including  the 
building  of  a new  house  and  barn.  The  prop- 
erty known  as  Block  Farm,  is  now  one  of  the 
best  improved  farms  in  the  countv.  Mr.  Shif- 
ley makes  a specialty  of  pure  bred  Poland 
China  hogs.  In  his  activities  he  is  greatly  as- 
sisted by  his  son,  Russell  Valentine,  who 
promises  to  be  as  good  a farmer  as  his  father. 

In  December,  1891,  Mr.  Shifley  was  married 
to  Miss  Mary  Ellen  Keiler,  who  is  a daughter 
of  Josiah  and  Sarah  Ann  (I larger)  Keiter. 

I he  father  of  Mrs.  Shilley  was  a well  known 
blacksmith  and  a highly  respected  man.  The 
mother  services  and  resides  w ith  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shilley,  the  latter  being  the  only  survivors 
of  three  children.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shilley  have 
eight  children,  namely:  Claudius  Alvah,  who  is 
a creditable  member  of  the  class  of  1912,  in 
the  Bucyrus  High  school;  Ida  Alethea;  Russell 
Valentine;  and  Mildred  Cleo,  Ruia  Arvella, 
Hazel  Floy,  Carl  Milford  and  Harold  Eugene. 
Mr.  Shilley  and  family  are  members  of  the 
German  Reformed  church.  Mr.  Shilley  is  an 
active  citizen  in  all  that  pertains  to  public  mat- 
ters in  his  township  but  has  neither  time  nor 
inclination  for  public  office.  He  gives  political 
support  to  the  Democratic  party. 

MARTIN  SIDNER,  a respected  and  well 
known  citizen  of  Bucyrus,  ().,  residing  at  No. 
463  South  Walnut  street,  for  some  years  has 
been  retired  from  active  pursuits  but  remains 
fully  alive  to  all  that  concerns  his  country,  city 
and  social  circle.  He  was  born  September  12, 
1831,  in  Clear  Creek  township,  Fairfield 
county,  ().,  and  is  a son  of  Nicholas  and  Sarah 
( Winters)  Sidner. 

Martin  Sidner,  the  grandfather,  came  to 
America  Irom  Germany  and  was  a young  man 
when  he  settled  near  Fredericksburg,  \ a.  lie 
served  under  General  W ashington,  in  the  Rev  - 
olutionary war,  and  afterward  moved  with  his 
Family  to  Bourbon  county,  Ky.,  w here  he  died 
at  the  age  of  eight  years,  lie  owned  large 
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plantations  and  many  slaves  and  at  the  time 
of  death  left  the  sum  of  $20,000  to  he  divided 
among  his  children,  all  sharing  except  his  son 
Nicholas,  who  had  displeased  him  through 
his  marriage.  To  this  son  one  slave  and  one 
horse  was  willed  and  it  is  not  recorded  that 
the  son  protested  at  this  unjust  discrimination, 
hut.  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  gave  the  sla\  e 
his  liberty  and  with  the  horse  made  his  way 
to  another  section  of  the  country. 

Nicholas  Sidner  was  born  in  1774,  near 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  and  at  the  usual  age  of 
marriage  was  united  to  Mary  Cline,  who,  for 
some  reason,  was  objectionable  to  his  father. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  she  was  not  an 
admirable  wife  and  she  bore  her  husband 
eight  children,  all  of  whom  survived  to  rear 
families  of  their  own  but  are  now  deceased. 
After  being  practically  disinherited  by  his 
father,  Nicholas  Sidner,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  came  to  Ohio,  in  1798,  where  he  settled 
on  a tract  of  land  as  a squatter,  lief  ore  he 
lost  this  first  tract,  by  pre-emption,  he  had  im- 
proved the  same,  but  afterward  secured  forty 
acres  and  in  1809  secured  a deed  for  if>o  acres 
in  Clear  Creek  township,  Fairfield  county. 
This  valuable  piece  of  parchment  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  son  Martin  Sidner,  bearing  the 
signature  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  president  of 
the  United  States,  and  James  Madison,  secre- 
tary of  state.  On  this  farm  Nicholas  Sidner 
peacefully  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  his 
death  occurring  in  1845.  I T is  second  marriage 
was  to  Sarah  Winters,  who  was  born  near 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  in  1799.  She  survived  her 
husband  and  died  in  Clear  Creek  township, 
when  aged  seventy-five  years.  To  the  second 
marriage  five  children  were  born  and  four  of 
these  still  survive:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Coldren,  a 
widow,  who  lives  in  Pickaway  county,  O.,  and 
who  is  now  aged  eighty-six  years;  Mrs.  Eliza 
Pond,  who  is  the  wife  of  Thomas  Rond,  of 
Charleston,  Coles  county,  111.;  Mrs.  Sarah  Jane 
Doner  and  Marlin,  twins,  the  former  of  whom 
lives  at  banner  City,  111  When  the  last 
named  children  were  born  the  father  was  fifty- 
nine  years  of  age. 

Martin  Sidner  remained  at  home  with  his 
parents  and  through  interest  and  practical  ex- 
perience became  a successful  farmer.  1 1 is 
educational  opportunities  were  somewhat 
meager  but  he  has  always  been  intelligently 


interested  in  people  and  events  and  has  kept 
well  informed  not  only  along  his  own  line  of 
work  but  regarding  the  other  activities  and  in- 
dustries that  go  to  make  a contented  and  pros- 
perous community.  Ilis  home  has  been  main- 
tained at  Bucyrus  since  1861  and  until  he  re- 
tired he  was  engaged  as  a farmer  and  trucker. 
Ilis  first  presidential  vote  was  cast  for  (lat- 
eral Winfield  Scott  .and  his  second  one  for 
(lateral  John  C.  Fremont  and  since  then  he  has 
given  his  political  support  to  candidates  of  the 
Republican  party. 

In  Pickaway  county,  O.,  Mr.  Sidner  was 
married  to  Miss  Lydia  Raymond,  who  was 
born  there  in  1830,  and  died  at  Bucyrus,  in 
1886.  They  had  three  children:  Chauncy, 
Charles  and  Della.  Chauncy  Sidner,  who  was 
accidentally  killed  by  the  premature  explosion 
of  a cannon  during  the  honorary  saluting  of 
high  French  officials  when  011  a visit  to  the 
United  States,  had  been  in  the  U.  S.  regular 
army  for  a number  of  years.  He  had  served 
with  honor  for  five  years  in  Texas  as  a caval- 
ryman, and  one  year  as  an  artilleryman  at  Fort 
Columbus,  N.  Y.  and  at  the  time  of  death, 
when  aged  twenty-eight  years,  was  holding  the 
position  of  commissary  sergeant.  The  second 
son,  Charles,  died  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
while  engaged  with  a business  house  at  Chi- 
cago, 111.  The  daughter  is  the  vfife  of  Charles 
Goodman.  Mr.  Sidner  and  daughter  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Lutheran  church. 

W JUT  AM  L.  PETERMAN  represents  the 
fourth  generation  of  one  of  the  old  pioneer 
families  of  Liberty  township,  Crawford 
county,  O.  His  great  grandfather,  John  Pe- 
terman, coming  to  Liberty  township  in  the  lie- 
ginning  of  the  19th  century  from  New'  York 
county,  Pennsylvania,  his  grandfather,  Mi- 
chael, entered  the  present  homestead  from  the 
government.  William  L.  resides  in  one  of  the 
two  fine  residences  which  stand  on  the  valu- 
able farm  of  215  acres,  belonging  to  his  father, 
which  is  situated  six  miles  northeast  of  Bucy- 
rus, O.  lie  was  born  on  this  farm  on  Pel). 
22,  1873,  and  is  a son  of  Michael  A.  and 
\melia  (Slremmel)  Peterman. 

Michael  A.  Peterman  was  born  on  the  same 
farm  on  the  23rd  of  September,  1837,  and  was 
married  to  Amelia  Slremmel,  who  was  horn 
in  Maryland,  Mar.  11,  1849.  Three  children 
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were  born  to  them:  William  L. ; Cora,  who  is 
the  wife  of  Sidney  McCurdy,  who  lives  in 
Whetstone  township  and  has  three  children 
— Harry,  Jessie  and  Ethel;  and  Amanda,  who 
is  the  wife  of  John  A.  Blackford,  and  lives 
in  Sandusky  township  and  has  one  son,  Ralph. 
Michael  A.  Peterman  is  a veteran  of  the  Civil 
war.  ITe  served  in  Co.  C,  49th  O.  Vol.  Inf., 
under  the  command  of  General  Gibson  until  he 
was  honorably  discharged,  and  during  his 
period  of  service  participated  in  numerous  bat- 
tles but  escaped  without  injury. 

William  L.  Peterman  was  afforded  excellent 
educational  advantages  and  after  graduating 
creditably  from  the  Bucyrus  High  school  en- 
tered the  Spencerian  Business  college,  at  Cleve- 
land and  after  graduation  was  connected  with 
Cleveland  business  houses  for  seven  years  as 
a stenographer.  He  then  returned  to  his  fa- 
ther’s farm,  which  has  been  under  his  manage- 
ment ever  since,  general  farming  and  stock- 
raising  being  the  industries  carried  on. 

On  Nov.  17,  1898,  Mr.  Peterman  married 
Miss  Ida  May  Patterson  and  they  have  three 
children,  Ruth  V.,  Helen  C.  and  Millie  A. 
Mrs.  Peterman  has  two  brothers  and  one  sis- 
ter: James  L. ; Wilbur,  who  is  a resident  of 
Bucyrus,  married  Pearl  Nickler  and  they  have 
three  children — Eveline,  Marguerite  and  Ha- 
zel ; and  Elizabeth,  who  married  Charles  D. 
Nickler,  and  has  three  children,  Olive,  George 
and  Florence.  Mr.  Peterman  is  a Democrat 
in  politics  and  has  frequently  been  tendered 
public  offices  which  he  is  well  qualified  to  fill 
but  has  accepted  none  outside  of  membership 
on  the  school  board,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent. 

JAMES  McCRACKEN,  deceased,  for 
many  years  was  a prominent  and  useful  man 
in  Crawford  county,  O.  lie  was  born  in 
Wayne  county,  O.,  July  if>,  1800,  and  died  in 
Crawford  county,  December  2,  1875.  lie  was 
the  only  son  of  James  McCracken,  who  came 
from  Ireland  to  Wayne  county,  among  the 
early  settlers. 

I he  late  James  McCracken  came  to  Bucyrus 
about  1830  and  established  himself  as  a manu- 
facturer of  spring  wheels,  being  a wheel- 
wright by  trade.  lie  became  a leading  citizen 
as  was  evidenced  by  his  appointment,  in  1840, 
as  postmaster,  under  the  administration  of 


President  William  Henry  Harrison.  At  that 
time  he  was  a strong  Whig  and  until  the  close 
of  his  life  continued  to  be  deeply  interested  in 
public  matters,  becoming  identified  with  the 
Republican  party  about  the  time  of  the  Civil 
war.  In  the  meanw  hile  he  asquired  land,  first 
a tract  two  miles  south  of  Bucyrus  and  three 
years  later  bought  eighty  acres  three  miles 
west  of  the  growdng  city.  This  land  he 
cleared  and  developed  into  a valuable  farm. 
The  closing  years  of  his  life  were  spent  on  this 
farm  and  were  peaceful  and  happy  ones.  He 
was  public  spirited  to  a large  degree  and  do- 
nated the  land  on  which  the  McCracken  school 
building  stands  on  the  Nevada  road.  He  was 
reared  in  the  Presbyterian  church  and  never 
failed  to  give  it  liberal  support  and  to  live  ac- 
cording to  its  teachings,  and  helped  organize 
the  first  Presbyterian  church  here. 

On  December  4,  1832,  Mr.  McCracken  w'as 
married  in  Bucyrus  township,  Crawford 
county,  O.,  to  Miss  Ruth  Marquis,  who  was 
born  May  26,  1813,  in  Belmont  county,  O., 
but  was  reared  in  Crawford  county.  She  sur- 
vived to  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.  The 
following  children  were  born  to  them:  Portia; 
William  Vance,  deceased,  who  was  survived 
by  his  widow  and  one  son,  the  latter  being  now 
deceased;  James  Kelly,  who  was  in  the  insur- 
ance business  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  has  one 
son  and  twro  daughters;  Alexander  McB.,  de- 
ceased, who  was  married  but  left  no  children; 
Augusta  M.,  who  is  the  city  librarian,  at  Bucy- 
rus; Harvey  Marquis,  who  is  in  business  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  has  one  son,  James  T. ; 
Charles  W. ; Harriet,  who  is  matron  of  a 
Girls’  school,  at  Honolulu;  and  Rachel  and 
Elizabeth,  who  died  in  childhood. 

Miss  Portia  McCracken  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  Crawford  county.  For  many  years 
she  was  a successful  teacher,  beginning  at  the 
age  of  tw'enty  years,  and  her  pupils  may  be 
found  among  the  leading  residents  of  Bucyrus 
and  other  parts  of  the  county.  Of  the  ma- 
jority ol  these  she  preserves  allcetionale  recol- 
lections and  counts  them  among  her  warmest 
friends.  Miss  McCracken  has  kept  alive  her 
interest  in  all  that  goes  on  in  the  world  and  it 
is  difficult  to  believe,  when  conversing  with 
her,  that  she  has  seen  and  lived  through  so 
much  of  the  developing  period  of  this  city. 
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J.  L.  llEINLE,  whose  well  improved  farm 
of  eighty  acres  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
properties  in  Holmes  township,  resides  two 
miles  west  of  Brokensword,  O.  and  is  well 
known  all  over  Crawford  county,  in  which  he 
has  spent  his  life,  lie  was  horn  in  Bueyrus 
township,  January  23,  1879,  and  his  father  G. 
W.  Heinle,  still  carries  on  his  farm  industries 
there.  The  Heinle  family  is  one  of  the  old- 
est and  most  substantial  in  this  county. 

j.  L.  Heinle  obtained  his  education  in  the 
schools  of  Bueyrus  township.  He  comes  of 
an  agricultural  family  and  naturally  became  a 
farmer  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  make 
choice  of  a career.  He  received  excellent 
training  on  the  old  home  farm  and  continued 
there  until  April  r,  1909,  when  he  sold  his 
sixty  acre  farm  in  Bueyrus  township  and  came 
to  his  present  farm  in. Holmes  township.  His 
operations  are  carried  on  along  practical  lines, 
with  due  regard  for  improved  methods,  and 
the  interest  he  takes  in  his  property  is  shown 
by  its  fine  condition,  together  with  that  of  the 
valuable  stock  produced  on  his  farm. 

Mr.  Heinle  was  married  March  20,  1909,  to 
Miss  Rufena  Miller,  a daughter  of  Lewis 
Miller,  whose  farm  lies  one  mile  west  of  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heinle.  In  politics  Mr. 
Heinle  is  a Democrat.  He  served  as  school 
director  in  Bueyrus  township,  being  elected  to 
that  office  when  only  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

CLARK  T.  LUDWIG,  a retired  capitalist 
residing  at  Bueyrus,  O.,  belongs  to  an  old 
Lrench  Huguenot  family  that  found  refuge  in 
the  American  colonies  prior  to  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  Record  is  preserved  of  two 
brothers,  Captain  John  and  Michael  Ludwig, 
the  former  of  whom  saw  military  service  in 
the  French  army  before  he  came  to  America 
and  later  became  an  officer  under  General 
Washington.  His  home  was  at  Germantown, 

1 ’ennsylvania. 

Michael  Ludwig,  the  direct  ancestor  of 
Clark  T.  Ludwig,  married  in  Pennsylvania  and 
died  there,  being  survived  by  children,  among 
whom  was  one  son,  Samuel  Ludwig.  After 
the  death  of  Michael  Ludwig,  his  widow  mar- 
ried a Mr.  Yokum,  whose  sons  became  promi- 
nent iron  men  and  also  leaders  in  political  life. 

Samuel  Ludwig  was  horn  in  the  vicinity' of 
Germantown,  Pa.,  in  1786  and  probably  re- 


mained there  until  1831,  when  he  came  to 
Crawford  county,  O.,  making  the  trip  on 
horseback  and  carrying  in  his  saddle-bags  the 
sum  of  $ro,ooo,  for  the  purchase  of  land, 
lie  acquired  3,000  acres,  in  different  sections. 
In  1832,  having  been  joined  by  his  family 
in  the  meanwhile,  he  ordered  the  building  of  a 
brick  house,  on  a site  near  the  present  limits  of 
Bueyrus,  in  Whetstone  township.  The  bricks 
for  the  same  were  burned  by  Daniel  Albright 
and  so  stanchly  was  the  house  constructed  that 
it  still  is  utilized  as  a dwelling,  although  un- 
doubtedly it  is  the  oldest  brick  house  in  Craw- 
ford county.  Here  Samuel  Ludwig  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  until  extreme  old  age, 
when  he  went  to  the  home  of  a daughter,  in  an 
adjoining  township,  where  his  death  occurred 
in  1876,  when  he  was  within  one  month  of 
ninety  years.  He  married  Elizabeth  Redky, 
who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  and  died  on  the 
family  homestead  east  of  Bueyrus.  For  some 
years  her  father  served  as  a member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  General  Assembly.  She  was 
reared  a Quaker  but  later  in  life  united  with 
the  Reform  church  body.  They  had  eleven 
children  born  to  them,  the  last  survivor  having 
been  the  late  Mrs.  James  L.  Monnett,  who 
died  at  Bueyrus,  December  29,  1911. 

Samuel  Ludwig  (2),  son  of  Samuel  Lud- 
wig, and  father  of  Clark  T.  Ludwig,  was  born 
near  Reading,  in  Berks  county,  Pa.,  May  21, 
1813,  and  died  September  14,  1893,  at  the 
home  of  his  son,  Clark  T.  Ludwig,  with  whom 
he  had  resided  for  twenty-one  years.  He  was 
nineteen  years  of  age  when  he  accompanied  the 
other  members  of  his  father’s  family  to  Ohio 
and  subsequently  settled  on  one  of  the  latter’s 
numerous  farms,  between  Fremont  and  Tiffin, 
O.  Here  he  had  480  acres  of  land.  He  was 
prudent  and  industrious  and  accumulated  what 
was  considered  an  ample  fortune  at  that  day. 
Light  years  later  lie  bought  a farm  in  San- 
dusky county,  hut  afterward  returned  to  Craw- 
ford county  and  later  bought  his  father-in- 
law’s  farm  of  180  acres,  near  Leesville,  in  Jef- 
ferson township.  On  that  properly  he  made 
many  improvements,  a notable  one  being  the 
erection  of  a commodious  barn,  the  material 
used  being  the  finest  black  walnut  obtainable 
at  the  time.  Subsequently  he  and  wife  came 
to  Bueyrus,  her  death  taking  place  in  1877,  in 
the  brick  house  above  alluded  to.  She  was 
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born  in  Virginia,  in  1810  and  prior  to  her  mar- 
riage was  a teacher  and  w as  considered  a line 
singer.  She  was  a very  active  and  interested 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
Five  children  were  born  lo  Samuel  Ludwig 
and  wife,  as  follows:  a babe  that  died;  Mary 
Jane,  who  died  in  1856;  Clark  T. ; Eliza,  de- 
ceased, who  was  the  wife  of  John  P.  Monnett; 
and  William  Dorsey,  who  died  in  Texas,  in 
1878.  He  married  Belle  Caldwell,  who  sur- 
vives and  resides  on  South  Sandusky  street, 
Bucyrus. 

Clark  T.  Ludwdg  was  horn  in  the  Old  Indian 
hut  w hich  had  been  built  by  Chief  George  Wip- 
ingstick,  in  Seneca  county,  O.,  on  the  land  later 
owned  by  Mr.  Ludwdg’s  grandfather  and  fa- 
ther, and  was  young  when  the  family  moved 
to  Craw'forcl  county.  He  was  educated  in  the 
schools  at  Bucyrus,  at  Delaware,  O.,  and  in 
Wittenberg  college,  at  Springfield,  O.  In  May, 

1862,  he  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Civil  war, 
entering  Co.  K,  86th  O.  Vol.  Inf.,  under  Cap- 
tain Moderwell  and  Col.  Barney  Burnes  of 
Mansfield,  and  w'as  honorably  discharged  at 
the  termination  of  his  term  of  enlistment,  in 

1863.  For  some  time  aftenvard  Mr.  Ludwig 
was  engaged  in  teaching  school  and  later  be- 
came interested  in  farming  and  stock  raising. 
In  1870  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he 
w'as  in  the  real  estate  business  for  two  years. 
For  five  years  he  was  a commercial  traveler 
for  the  large  wholesale  house  of  Burr  & Hard- 
wick, New'  York  city.  Mr.  Ludwig  returned 
to  Crawford  county  in  order  to  look  after  his 
aged  parents  and  has  resided  here  ever  since. 
During  1883-4  his  handsome  brick  residence, 
to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  East  Lvnne, 
was  completed,  its  situation  being  in  the  east- 
ern portion  of  Bucyrus,  wdtli  a fine  surround- 
ing estate.  Its  situation  is  ideal  and  it  is  one 
of  the  stately  homes  of  the  city  in  all  its  ap- 
pointments. 

Mr.  Ludwig  was  married  near  Mansfield,  O., 
to  Miss  Mary  Smith,  who  was  horn  July  [4, 
1847,  in  Columbiana  county,  O.,  where  she 
was  reared,  coming  to  ( raw  lord  county  in 
young  womanhood.  She  is  a daughter  of  Wil- 
liam and  Eva  (breed)  Smith,  both  of  whom 
were  born  in  Columbiana  county,  O.  William 
Smith  died  at  Kirksville,  Mo.,  in  1884,  when 
aged  sixty-eight  years.  His  widow,  who  was 
born  January  10,  (824,  is  a member  of  the 


household  of  a daughter,  Mrs.  Martha  New- 
house,  who  lives  near  Salem,  ( ).  George 
Smith,  an  uncle  of  Mrs.  Ludwig,  was  a man  of 
prominence  in  several  of  the  states  of  the 
Union.  He  served  as  a member  of  the  Ohio 
state  legislature  and  afterward  moved  to  Mis- 
souri, where  he  was  elected  lieutenant-gover- 
nor of  the  state  and  later  was  appointed  a U. 
S.  marshal  for  the  Western  division  of  Mis- 
souri, by  President  Grant. 

Tw  o -children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ludwig,  Edward  and  Edna,  the  former  of 
whom  died  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  The  lat- 
ter, who  was  born  in  1878,  was  educated  at 
Bucyrus  and  subsequently  married  Harvey  N. 
Steger,  who  is  a shoe  merchant  at  Cardington, 
O.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steger  have  two  children : 
Mary  Isabel  and  Byron  Ludwig. 

Mr.  Ludwig  has  been  a conscientious  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  party  since  be  became  a 
voter  and  has  consistently  advocated  its  prin- 
ciples and  given  support  to  its  candidates.  On 
numerous  occasions  his  party  has  made  him 
its  candidate  for  offices,  both  state  and  local, 
but  he  failed  of  election  because  his  party  has 
always  been  in  the  minority  in  this  section. 
He  is  a member  of  Keller  Post,  No.  128,  G. 
A.  IL,  and  takes  much  interest  in  everything 
pertaining  to  this  body.  Since  1873  he  has 
been  a member  of  tbe  Presbyterian  church,  in 
which  he  is  one  of  the  elders. 

A.  E.  LOYER,  M.  I).,  physician  and  surgeon 
at  Newv  Washington,  O.,  where  he  is  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a substantial  practice,  was  born 
at  Oceola,  O.,  December  1,  1872,  a son  of  John 
and  Magdalene  (Barth)  Loyer. 

John  Loyer  was  born  at  Sulphur  Springs, 
O.,  and  died  in  1874,  when  aged  thirty-three 
years,  surviving  his  wife  for  but  three  weeks, 
her  death  occurring  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
six  years.  They  had  two  children  hut  only  one 
survives. 

A.  E.  Loyer  was  only  two  years  old  when 
he  became  an  orphan.  He  was  taken  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gottleib  ixibler,  farmers,  residing 
one  and  a half  miles  west  ol  New  W ashing- 
ton, and  faithful  members  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  to  which  the  parents  of  the  child  had 
also  belonged.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kibler  remained 
on  their  farm  until  the  fall  of  1886,  w hen  they 
moved  to  New  Washington,  where  Mr.  Kib- 
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ler  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years,  in 
August,  1911,  having  survived  his  wife  since 
1897;  their  burial  was  in  the  Lutheran  ceme- 
tery. They  gave  to  their  charge  a large  meas- 
ure of  care  and  affection,  while  they  reared 
him  to  be  useful  and  self  supporting.  In  1891 
he  gratified  them  by  his  creditable  graduation 
from  the  New  Washington  High  school  and 
afterward  attended  Capital  university  at  Co- 
lumbus, for  one  year  and  the  Ohio  Medical 
university  in  that  city  for  one  year.  He  then 
spent  two  years  in  the  Medical  college  of  Ohio 
at  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1895.  lie  spent  his  first  professional 
year  at  Sulphur  Springs,  locating  at  New 
Washington,  March  18,  1896,  since  when  he 
has  been  identified  with  her  every  public  in- 
terest. 

Dr.  Loyer  was  married  to  Miss  Kathryn  M. 
Aschbacher,  who  was  born  at  New  Washing- 
ton, May  20,  1874,  and  after  graduating  in 
1891  for  five  years  had  been  a public  school 
teacher  in  the  primary  department.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Loyer  have  four  children:  Freda  A., 
Beatrice  M.,  Geraldine  A.  and  Phineas  Jud- 
son.  Dr.  Loyer  has  been  a lifelong  Democrat 
and  at  times  has  served  in  the  town  council, 
always  with  wisdom  and  honesty.  At  pres- 
ent he  is  serving  in  his  second  term  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  school  board.  For  one  year  he 
served  as  president  of  the  Crawford  County 
Medical  society  and  is  identified  also  with  the 
Ohio  State  Medical  society  and  the  American 
Medical  association.  In  addition  to  his  large 
private  practice  he  is  surgeon  for  the  Lake 
Erie  and  Western  Railroad  and  is  examiner 
for  twenty-five  life  insurance  companies.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Loyer  are  members  of  the  Lutheran 
church.  He  is  a reader  and  a student  and  no 
subject  of  scientific  investigation  has  been 
more  closely  studied  by  him  than  spinal  fever, 
that  malignant  disease  'w  hich  carried  away  his 
young  mother  and  father.  I le  began  to  read 
medicine  in  1892  under  Dr.  A.  11.  Ilise,  at 
New  Washington,  and  later  spent  one  year  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Dr.  If.  M.  Kininger,  at 
C hat  Field , O. 

WILLIAM  A.  BUCK  If,  cashier  of  the 
Bueyrus  t ils’  Bank,  a private  institution  that 
was  established  at  Bueyrus,  December  1 
1881,  has  been  identified  with  the  business  ever 


since  the  doors  of  the  bank  were  opened  and 
his  fidelity  to  the  best  interests  of  it  have  never 
for  one  moment  been  questioned.  He  is  con- 
nected also,  both  officially  and  otherw  ise,  with 
other  concerns  of  large  importance  and  may 
justly  be  numbered  with  the  most  substantial 
and  reliable  men  of  Craw  ford  county.  He 
was  born,  reared  and  educated  at  Bueyrus. 
His  parents,  Frank  and  Theresa  (Vollrath) 
Blicke  were  born  in  Germany  and  came  to 
Bueyrus  in  youth.  The  mother  of  Mr.  Blicke 
died  in  June,  1904,  aged  sixty-five  years,  the 
father  December  26,  1 9 1 1 , at  the  age  of  seven- 
ty-six years.  He  was  a member  of  the  Ger- 
man Lutheran  church. 

William  A.  Blicke  was  born  to  work,  al- 
though not  to  poverty,  and  from  boyhood  had 
his  own  problems  to  solve  and  his  own  way  to 
make  in  life.  That  this  discipline  was  benefi- 
cial and  assisted  in  the  formation  of  a strong 
and  resolute  character,  no  one  can  dispute,  Mr. 
Blicke  least  of  all.  During  the  past  thirty 
years  he  has  been  connected  w ith  the  Bueyrus 
City  Bank,  as  indicated  above,  which  was 
started  originally  as  the  Monnett  Banking 
Company,  which,  in  1892,  became  known  as 
the  Bueyrus  City  Bank,  the  original  officers 
having  been:  E.  B.  Monnett,  president;  Al.  W. 
Monnett,  cashier;  George  Donnenw  irth,  vice- 
president;  and  W.  A.  Blicke,  assistant  cashier. 
The  present  officers  of  the  bank  are:  George 
Donnenw  irth,  president;  ).  11.  Robinson,  vice- 
president;  Frank  P.  Donnenw  irth,  vice-presi- 
dent; W.  A.  Blicke,  cashier;  1*'.  E.  Donnen- 
wirth,  assistant  cashier;  and  C.  If.  Gcbhardt, 
teller.  1 he  board  of  directors  is  made  up  as 
follows:  George  Donnenw  irth,  Frederick 

Ilipp,  Frank  P.  Donnenw  irth,  J.  II.  Robinson, 
J.  C.  Tobias,  Daniel  Kalb  and'  W,  A.  Blicke. 
Announcement  is  made  by  published  statement 
that  the  assets  of  this  institution  are  over  one 
million  dollars  and  that  the  liabilities  are  se- 
cured by  the  combined  wealth  of  all  the  stock- 
holders. The  condition  of  this  bank  on  June  7. 
1911,  show  deposits  of  $97 1 ,02994  and 
resources  of  $1,103,475.03,  the  liabilities  being 
the  same  as  the  latter.  In  1881  its  capitaliza- 
tion was  $50,000,  which,  in  11)05,  was  in- 
creased to  $( io.ooo,  with  a surplus  of  $50,000. 
Prosperity  has  attended  this  institution  from 
the  beginning  and  this  has  not  been  onlv  on 
account  <>l  the  large  capital  represented  but 
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mainly  because  of  the  careful,  conservative 
business  methods  of  its  officials.  Public  con- 
fidence was  early  gained  and  has  ever  been 
maintained.  In  1897  the  company  purchased 
the  present  fne  bank  building  and  still  owns 
the  old  home  of  the  bank  which  it  occupied  for 
sixteen  years.  A large  general  banking  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  with  correspondents  in  the 
cities  of  New  York,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Columbus  and  Toledo.  Mr.  Blicke  served  as 
assistant  cashier  until  January  1,  1901,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  cashier. 

Mr.  Blicke  is  also  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Carroll  Foundry  and  Machine  Company, 
which  owns  one  of  the  finest  plants  in  the  state 
for  manufacturing  open  hearth  steel  castings 
and  gray  iron  castings;  is  secretary  of  the 
Bucyrus  Publishing  Company,  publishers  of 
the  Daily  Forum  and  the  Semi-Weekly  News; 
is  vice-president  of  the  Crestline  Publishing 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Crestline  Advocate 
and  the  Daily  Leader  at  Gabon;  and  is  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Ohio  Private  Bankers 
Association  and  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
Group  No.  6,  Ohio  Bankers  Association,  in- 
cluding nine  counties  adjacent  to  Crawford: 
Marion,  Wyandot,  Richland,  Erie,  Huron, 
Ashland,  Morrow  and  Knox.  In  August, 
1883,  he  organized  the  W.  A.  Blicke  Insurance 
Agency,  handling  all  lines  of  insurance  and 
maintains  his  office  in  the  bank  building.  In 
1906  be  disposed  of  the  fire  insurance  end  of 
the  business.  For  one  year  Mr.  Blicke  served 
as  treasurer  of  the  Crawford  County  Farmers 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Association,  and  was 
the  first  treasurer  appointed  at  the  organization 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  held  the  office  for 
several  years.  For  six  years  also  he  was 
treasurer  of  the  Crawford  County  Agricultural 
Society.  \ licse  numerous  offices  of  trust,  held 
over  long  periods,  testify  silently  to  the  confi- 
dence felt  in  Mr.  Blicke  by  his  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  Blicke  was  married  first,  in  1888,  to 
Miss  Antonia  L.  Mader,  who  was  born  in  1867 
and  reared  at  Bucyrus,  where  her  death  oc- 
curred May  i,  1891.  She  was  survived  by  one 
son,  hrederick  F.,  who  was  born  April  26, 
1891,  and  since  graduating  from  the  Bucyrus 
High  School,  has  been  a student  at  the  Culver 
Military  Academy  and  in  the  department  of 
chemistry,  of  the  University  of  Michigan  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Mr.  Blicke  was  married 


(second)  in  1901,  to  Miss  Nellie  Hall,  who 
was  born  and  educated  at  Bucyrus,  the  only 
daughter  of  Joseph  F.  Hall,  formerly  postmas- 
ter at  Bucyrus.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blicke  one 
son  was  born,  Julliard  Hall.  Mrs.  Blicke  is  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  while  Mr. 
Blicke  retains  his  birthright  membership  in  the 
Lutheran  hotly.  Lie  is  a charter  member  of 
Bucyrus  Lodge  of  Elks,  No.  156,  and  a veteran 
of  Demas  Lodge  No.  108,  K.  of  P.  In  politics 
be  is  a Democrat  and  for  twelve  years  was  city 
clerk  of  Bucyrus. 

LION.  FREDERICK  HIPP,  formerly  pro- 
bate judge  in  Crawford  county,  O.,  and  a 
highly  esteemed  resident  of  Bucyrus,  where  lie 
now.  lives  retired,  was  born  in  Wurtemberg, 
Germany,  December  9,  1822,  the  second  of 
six  children  born  to  his  parents,  Christian  F. 
and  Sabina  ( Beckbissinger)  Iiipp.  Accom- 
panying them  to  America  in  1833,  he  was 
reared  on  the  home  farm  in  Challield  town- 
ship, Crawford  county,  O. 

Regarding  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  life  efforts  of  Frederick  Iiipp,  it  may  be 
truthfully  said  that  it  has  been  achieved  wholly 
by  himself.  When  he  reached  manhood  and 
started  out  to  make  his  independent  way  in 
life  it  was  with  empty  hands,  but  the  happy 
result  has  proved  that  lie  possessed  also  resolu- 
tion, industry  and  integrity.  His  first  move 
was  to  learn  the  wagon-making  trade,  enter- 
ing a shop  at  Bucyrus,  and  when  he  was  mas- 
ter of  it  he  opened  a place  of  his  own  at  Ricli- 
ville,  where  he  also,  at  a later  date,  engaged 
in  merchandising.  After  acquiring  a tract  of 
kind  he  became  a farmer  and  continued  to 
follow  agricultural  pursuits  for  a number  of 
years  and  still  owns  142  acres  of  well  im- 
proved land  in  Bucyrus  township.  A Dem- 
ocrat from  conviction,  he  has  always  worked 
I or  party  success  and  011  numerous  occasions 
has  served  in  responsible  ollices  in  township 
and  county.  For  twenty  years  he  served  as  a 
justice  (it  the  peace,  for  manv  years  was  town- 
ship trustee;  he  served  also  at  one  time  as 
postmaster  and  in  1881  was  elected  judge  of 
the  Probate  Court.  Judge  Tipp  can  look  back 
over  a long  and  useful  life,  from  a youth  of 
sturdy  and  self  respecting  independence  to  an 
honored  old  age. 

Judge  Iiipp  was  married  to  Catherine 
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Kun.vho  was  born  in  Germany  in  1825, 
and  en  children  were  born  to  them,  the 
largcumber  of  whom  became  well  estab- 
lislie  life  and  more  than  half  still  survive. 
J ucljjl ipi»  and  family  attend  the  Lutheran 
clnir  lie  owns  considerable  real  estate  in 
the  of  Bucyrns  and  is  a director  in  the 
Bucs  City  Bank. 

\ALIAM  F.  SCHIFER,  who,  in  associa- 
tionth  his  brother,  J.  George  Schifer,  man- 
ager! operates  180  acres  of  his  father’s  val- 
nablarm  of  260  acres,  which  is  situated  in 
Bucis  township,  Crawford  county,  O.,  is  an 
ente'ising  and  successful  agriculturist  and  a 
resped  and  reliable  young  man.  ITe  was 
bomigust  28,  1885,  at  Bucyrns,  O.,  and  is  a 
son  f Frederick  and  Elizabeth  (Leitzy) 
Schr. 

Rlerick  Schifer  was  born  in  Wurtemberg, 
Gertny,  and  his  wife  in  Holmes  township, 
Cratord  county,  O.  They  now  live  retired  at 
Burns,  The  following  children  were  born 
to  jm : Emma;  William  F. ; Elsie,  who  is 

the i f e of  Leroy  L.  Lust  and  has  two  children 
— Irma  Lucile  and  Frederick  Jacob;  and  J. 
Gege.  The  youngest  son,  J.  George,  was 
boron  the  present  farm,  in  Bucyrns  township, 
Man,  1891,  and  after  his  school  days  were 
ovedid  clerical  work  for  three  years,  since 
win  he  has  been  associated  with  his  brother 
annas  given  his  entire  time  to  farming. 

Viliam  F.  Schifer  attended  school  through 
bo)Ood  and  then  began  bis  farm  training  and 
hasnatle  farming  bis  main  business.  1 le  and 
broicr  divide  the  responsibility  and  have 
gaied  the  reputation  of  being  very  competent 
agiculturists.  They  raise  the  usual  crops  of 
thi: section  and  have  some  excellent  stock  but 
hae  not  yet  grown  for  an  outside  market.  In 
M.y,  1910,  William  F.  Schifer  was  married 
to  Miss  Agnes  Prose,  who  is  a daughter  of 
Da'id  and  Esther  (Stirm)  Prose,  well  known 
resdents  of  Crawford  county.  Mrs.  Schifer 
has  two  brothers  and  two  sisters — John,  Sarah, 
Cyrus  and  Naomi.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schifer  have 
one  daughter,  Emma  Marie.  Both  Mr.  Schi- 
fer and  brother  are  Democrats  in  their  politi- 
cal views.  The  whole  family  attends  the  tier- 
man  I .uthcran  church. 


JEAN  (JOHN)  N.  J HILLIARD,  deceased. 
In  recalling  the  venturesome  pioneers  who  left 
other  lands  and  came  early  to  Ohio  and  bore 
an  important  part  in  the  material  development 
of  sections  of  this  great  commonwealth,  many 
of  those  who  proved  the  highest  type  of  citi- 
zens came  from  France.  Stark,  Crawford  and 
other  counties  of  the  state  have  representatives 
in  the  second  generation  of  these  pioneers, 
many  of  whom  lived  into  extreme  old  age  and 
died  surrounded  by  comforts  won  through 
their  earlier  industry. 

Jean  (John)  Juilliard  was  born  in  1792,  at 
Mountaehlue,  France,  forty  miles  distant  from 
Paris.  His  father  was  a colonel  during  the 
Italian  Wars  and  lost  his  life  while  leading  a 
charge  over  a bridge,  his  body  never  being 
recovered.  The  son,  Jean  Nicholas,  probably 
bore  his  name.  He  was  given  a good  educa- 
tion in  the  village  schools  and  by  the  advice  of 
his  wise  mother,  learned  the  self-supporting 
trade  of  a shoemaker  and  before  emigrating  to 
America  lie  was  in  tbe  shoe  business  and  w'as 
considered  a fairly  successful  business  man. 
In  1836,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  four 
children,- he  set  sail  from  Haver-de-Grace  on 
an  English  sailing  vessel  for  New'  York  and  in 
the  course  of  some  weeks  landed  safely  in  the 
United  States.  Several  sisters  of  his  wife 
lived  in  Ohio,  one  in  Stark  county  and  one  in 
Delaware  county,  and  the  travelers  immediate- 
ly made  their  w ay  to  Stark  county.  There  Mr. 
Juilliard  purchased  a small  farm  situated  ten 
miles  east  of  Canton.  Although  never  accus- 
tomed to  such  toil,  he  cleared  this  property 
and  developed  a farm  and  also,  for  many 
years,  engaged  in  work  at  his  trade.  He  was 
a kind-hearted,  genial  man,  law-abiding  in 
every  particular,  and  bis  home  was  well  know  n 
to  early  settlers  for  its  neighborly  hospitality. 
He  lived  until  1876,  being  then  eighty-four 
years  of  age.  In  his  own  province  in  France 
lie  had  married  Anna  Berlett,  whose  ancestry 
was  similar  to  his  own,  and  she  also  was  per- 
mitted a long  life,  dying  in  1874,  when  aged 
eighty-two  years.  'They  were  members  and 
liberal  supporters  of  the  Lutheran  church  after 
coming  to  the  United  States.  They  never  for- 
got France,  a spirit  of  patriotism  ever  tingling 
their  thoughts  and  conversation,  but  they  also 
loved  their  adopted  country,  ol  which  they 


